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Military     Branch     of   -GdVti'iildENT* 


DURING  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  every  member  de- 
pends on  his  own  induftry  for  procuring  the  neCeiI.ried 
of  life :  he  is  his  own  mafon,  his  own  tailor,  his  own 
phyfician ;  and  on  himfelf  he  chiefly  relies  for  oflence 
as  well  as  defence.     Every  favage  can  fay,  what  few  beggars  a- 
mong  tis  can  fay,  Omnia  tnca  mecum  porto ;  and  hence  the  aptitude 
VoulL  A  of 
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of  a  favage  for  war,  which  makes  little  alteration  in  his  manner 
of  living.  In  early  tipfies  accordingly,  the  men  were  all  warriors, 
and  every  known  art  was  exercifed  by  women.;  whicK  is  the  cafe 
at  prefent  of  American  favages.  And  even  after  arts  were  fo  much 
improved  as  to  be  exercifed  by  men,  none  who  could  bear  arms, 
were  exempted  from  vrjxv.  In  feudal-  go^yernments,  the  military 
fpirit  was  carried  to  a  great  heigl>t :  all  gentlemen  were  fbldiers. 
by  profeflion ;  and  every  other  art  was  defpifed,  as  low,  if  not 
contemptible.  •  .  ,  , 

Even  in  this  untoward  flate,  arts  made  fome  progrefs,  not  exv- 
cepting  thofe  for  amufement ;  and  many  conveniencies,  formerly 
unknown,  became  neceflary  to  comfortable,  living,  A.  man  can- 
not bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  conveniencies  and  amufements  to 
which  he  is  accuftomed  :  he  hates  war,  and  clings  to  the  fweets- 
of  peace.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  a  military  eftablifhment,  hard- 
ening men  by  ftriA  difcipline  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war.  By 
(lancjing,  armies,  war  is  carried  oamore  regularly  and  fcientifical- 
ly*  than  in  feudal  governments  *y  and  as  it  is  carried  on  with  infi- 
nitely greater  expencc,  nations  are  more  referved  in  declaring  war 
than  fonnppl)r^...I.ctfig  .experience  has  at  the  fame  time  made  it  e- 
iddent,  th^*i*ni!iiQ<r&13(kn  gain$  by  war ;  and  that  agriculture^ 
manufa<5ltu-esJan3i*|:J)iBiftiercei  are  the  only  folid  foundations  of 
power  and\gi^Q4e3CQ^:::TGliefe  arts  accordingly  have  become  the 
cWcf  x)bje6t&orEiiro'^fiab;govcrnments,.  and  the  only  rational  cau- 
fes  of  war.  Among  the  warlike  nations  of  Greece  and  Italy,  how 
would  it  have  founded,  that  their  effeminate  defcendents  would 
employ  fbldiers  by  profeffion  to:fight  their  battles  ?  And  yet  this 
is  neceflary,  in  every  country  where  arts  and  manufadlures  flou- 
rilh  ;  which,  requiring  little  exercife,  tend  ta  enervate  the  body, 
and  of  courfe  the  mind.  Gain,  at  the  fame  time^  being  the  fole  ob- 
jtGt  of  induftry,  advances  felfiflmcfs  to  be  the  ruling  paffion,  and 
brings  on  a  timid  anxiety  about  property  and  felf-prefervatioa. 

Cyrus,, 
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Cyrus,  tho*  flaming  with  refentment  againfl  the  Lydians  for  re- 
volting, liftened  to  the  following  fagacious  advice,  offered  by  Croe- 
fus,  their  former  King.  "  O  Cyrus,  deftroy  not  Sardis,  an  ;an- 
"  cicnt  city,  famous  for  arts  and  aims  ;  but,  pardoning  what  is 
"  paft,  demand  all  their  arms,  encourage  luxury,  and  exhort 
*'  them  to  inftrudl  their  children  in  every  art  of  gainful  com- 
^*  «uerce.  You  will  foon  fee,  O  King,  that  inflead  of  men,  they 
*'  will  be  women."  The  Arabians,  a  brave  and  generous  people, 
conquered  Spain,  and  drove  into  the  inacceflible  mountains  of 
Bifcayand  Afturia,  the.iew  natives  who  flood  out.  When  no 
longer  an  enexjiy  appeared,  they  turned  their  fwords  into  plough-*- 
ihares,  and  became  a  rich  and  flourifhing  nation.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains,  hardened  by  poverty  and  fituation,  ven- 
tured, after  a  long  interval,  to  peep  out  from  their  ftrong-holds, 
afid  to  lie  in  wait  for  draggling  parties.  Finding  themfelves 
•now  a  match  for  a  people,  whom  opulence  had  betrayed  to  luxury, 
and  the  arts  of  peace  to  cowardice  j  they  took  courage  to  difplay 
their  baimers  in  the  open  field  ;  and  after  many  military  atchieve- 
ments,  fucceeded  in  reconquering  Spain.  The  Scots,  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Caledonia,  were  an  overmatch  for  the 
Pidts,  who  occupied  the  fertile  plains,  and  at  laft  fubdued  them  *. 


^  Before  fhe  time  that  all  Scotland  was  brought  under  one  king,  the  highland- 
crs,  divided  iilto  tribes  or  clans,  made  war  upon  each  other }  and  continued  th£ 
fame  praAice  irregularly  many  ages  after  th<y  fubniittcd  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 
-  Open  war  was  reprefled,  but  it  went  on  privately  by  depredations  and  reprir;d5.  The 
dan-fpirit  was  much  deprefled  by  their  bad  fuccefs  in  the  rebellion  1715;  and  to- 
tally cruihcd  after  the  rebellion  1745.  The  mildncfs  with  which  tlic  highlandcrs 
have  been  treated  of  late,  and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  Introduce  induftiy 
among  them,  have  totally  extirpated  depredations  and  reprifals,  and  have  rendered 
them  the  moft  peaceable  people  in  Scotland ;  but  have  at  the  fame  time  reduced 
their  military  fpirit  to  a  low  ebb*  To  train  them  for  war,  military  difcipline  has 
DOW  become  no  lefs  neceflary  dian  to  others. 

A  a  Where 
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Where  arts^  imnufadures^,    and  commerce,  *  bate  anived  at 
perfe<5lion,  a  pacific  £pirit  pl^evalls  univerfally  :  not  a  fpdrk  is  left 
of  military  ardor,  nor  will  any  man  be  a  foldier.     Hence  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  the  neeeflity  of  mercenary  troops,  hired  among  natioiis. 
kfe  effeminate,  who  fight  for  pay,  not  for  the  ftate  they  ferve.. 
Bciyamin  de  Tudele>  a  Spanifti.  Jew,  who.  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, reports,  that  the  Greeks,    by  luxury  and  efieminacy,.  had; 
contraifled  a  degree  of  fqftnefs,  that  made  them,  refembk  womea 
more  than  men  ;  and  that  the  Qreek  Emperor  was  reduced^  to  die 
.neeeflity  of  emplayiii^  mercenary  troops,  to  defend  his.  coiiatry  a- 
^ainft  the  Turks.     And  accordingly  v^en,  iq^  dbe  year  1453-,  the 
city  of  Conftantinople,    defended  by  a  garrifbn.  not  excecding^ 
.60Q0  men,  was.  befieged  by  theTurka,  and  reduced  to:  extyemity^ 
not  a  fingle  inhabitant  had  courage  to. take  up  arms,  all  waitings 
with  torpid  defpondence  the  hour  of  litter  extirpation*     Venicei 
Genoa,  and  other  finall  Italian-  ftates^  became  fq  e£l[eminate  by^ 
long  and  fuccefsful  comm^ce,  that  pot  a  citizen  ever  thouglit  o£ 
ierving  in  the  army  ;  which  obliged  them  to  employ  mercenaries,, 
officers  as  well  as  private  men^.    Thefe  nuercenaries*  at  firft  fought 
confcientioufly  for  their  pay  j  but  refleAing^  that  the^viiSlors  were 
not  better  paid  thaa  the  yanquifliedv  they  learned  to  pky  booty*. 
In  a  battle  particularly  between  the  Pifans  and  Florentines,  which 
laded  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-letting,  there  was  but  a  fingle  man 
loft,  who,  having  accidentally  fallen  from  his  horfe,  *  was  trode 
under  foot.     Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when  he  invaded  Italy  anna* 
1498^  underftood  nothing  of  fuch  mock  battles;  and  his  men 
were  held  to  be  devils  incarnate,  who  feemed  to  take  delight  ia 
fhedding  human  blood.     The  Dutch,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  reduced  ta  mercenary  troops,  are  more  indebted  to  the  mu- 
tual jealoufy  of  their  neighbours  for  their  independence,  than  to 
their  own  army.     In  the  year   1672,  Lewis  of  France  invaded 
Holland,    and  in   forty  days  took  forty  walled  towns.      That 

country 


eoimtry  was  iaved,  not  by  its  army,  but  by  being,  laid  under  wa^ 
ter.  Frotl:,  which  is  ufual  at-that  feafon,  would  have  put  bn  end 
to  the  fevea  United  Provinces. 

The  finall  principality  of  Palmyra  is  the  only  inftance  known 
in  hiftory,  where  the  military  fpirit  was  not  elJiervated  by  opu- 
lence. Pliny  defcribcs  that  country  as  extremely  pleafant,  and 
bleiled  with  plenty  of  fprings,  tho'  furrounded  with  dry  and  fan-* 
dy  deferts.  The  commerce  of  die  Indies  was  at  that  time  carried 
on  by  land ;  and  the  city  of  Palmyra  was  the  centre  of  that  com- 
merce Between  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft.  Its  territory  being '  very 
{mall,  little  more  than  fufficient  for  villas  and  plcafure-girounds,. 
the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Hamburgh,  had  no  way  to  employ 
their  riches  for  profit  but  in  trade;  At  the  fame  time,  being  fi--^ 
tuated  between  the  two  xnighi^  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia,  it 
requited  gre^t  addre&,  and  the  moft  affiduotis  military  difcipliiie^ 
to  preferve  die  inhabitants  from  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  one 
or  the  other.  This  ticklifh  ikuation  preferved  them  from  luxury 
and'  efieminacy^  the  ufual  concomitants  of  riches..  They  made  a. 
better  figure  with  their  -  fuperfluous  wealdi :  they  kid  it  out  on 
magnificent  buildings,  and  adorning  their  country-feats.  Tlie 
fine  arts  in  general,  were  among  them  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection*  The  famous  Zenobia,  their  Queen,  led  captive  to> 
Rome  after  being  deprived  of  her  dominions,  was  admired  and 
celebrated  for  fpirit,  for  learning,  and  for  an  exquifite  tafle  in  the 
fine  arts^ 

Thus,  by  accumulating  wealth,  a  manufadluring  and  commer- 
cial people  become  a  tempting  objedt  for  conqueft ;  and  by  effe- 
minacy become  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  military  fpirit  fecms  to  be 
much  decayed  in  Britain ;  and  ere  it  be  gone,  will  no  phantom, 
appear,  even  in  a  dream,  to  difturb  our  downy  reft  ^  Formerly, 
the  culture  of  com  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
proved  a  tempting  bait  to  northern  favages  who  wanted  bread : 

have 
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have  we  no  caufe  to  dread  a  fimilar  fate  from  fbme  warlike  neigh- 
bour, impelled  by  hunger,  or  by  ambition,  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions ?     The  difficulty  of  providing  for  defence,  without  hurting 
induflry,  has  produced  a  general  opinion  among  political  writers, 
that  a  nation,  if  it  will  preferve  its  military  fpirit,  muft  exclude 
induftry  ;  and,  if  it  will  preferve  its  induftry,  muft  give  up  all 
hopes  of  retaining  its  military  fpirit.     In  the  former  cafe,  we  arc 
fccure  againft  any  invader :  in  the  latter,  we  indeed  make  a  con- 
fiderable  figure,  but  lie  open  to  every  invader.     Happy  would 
Britain  be,  could  the  fpirit  of  war  and  of  commerce  be  made  com- 
patible by  fome  military  plan,  that  would  protedl  us  againft  ene- 
mies,   without  hurting  our  induftry  and  manufadures.     That 
fuch  a  plan  is  not  abfoluteiy  impra<^cable,  will,  I  hope,  appear 
from  what  follows ;  tho'  I  am  far  from  hoping  that  it  will  meet 
with  univerlal  approbation.     To  prepare  the  reader,  I  fhall  pre- 
mife  an  account  of  the  different  military  eftabUftmients  that  exift, 
and  haveexifl^d,  in  Europe^  with  the  advantages  and  difadvanta- 
ges  of  each.     In  examining  thefe,  who  knows  whether  fome  hint 
may  not  occur  of  a  plan  more  perfeA  than  any  of  them. 
•    The  moft  illuftrious  military  eftablifliment  of  antiquity  is  that 
of  the  Romans,  by  which  they  fubdued  almoft  all  the  known 
world.     The  Roman  citizens  were  many  of  them  hun>andmen9 
and  all  of  them  Ibldiers.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  particular^ 
lived  upon  their  pay  when  in  the  field  ;  but  if  they  happened  not 
to  be  fuccefsful  in  plundering,  they  had  no  means  of  living  at 
home.     An  annual  diftribution  of  com  among  them  became  ne- 
ceffary,  which  in  effefl  corrcfponded  to  the  halfpay  of  our  offi- 
cers.    It  is  believed,  that  fuch  a  conftitution  would  not  be  adopt- 
ed by  any  modern  ftate.     It  was  a  forc'd  conftitution ;  contrary 
,to  nature,  which  gives  different  difpc^tions  to  men,  in  order  to 
jfupply  hands  for  every  neceffary  art.     It  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
i^xtremely  precarious,  there  being  in  it  no  medium  between  uni- 
verlal 
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Tcrlkl'  conqueft.  and  the  mod  wretched  flavery.  Had  the  Gauls, 
who  conquered  Rome,  entertained  any  view  but  of  plunder, 
Rome  would  never  have  been  more  heard  of.  It  was  on  the  brink 
of  ruin  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  What  would  have  happened 
had  Hannibal  been  vicftorious  ?  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  by  compa- 
ring it  with  Carthage.  Carthage  was  a  commercial  (late,  the 
people  all  employed  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  navigation.  The 
GarthagiBians  were  fubdued ;  but  they  could  not  be  reduced  to 
extremity,  while  they  had  accefs  to  the  fea.  In  fadl,  they  pro* 
fpered  fo  much  by  commerce,  even  after  they  were  fubdued,  as 
to  raifc  j^oufy  in  their  mailers,  who  thought  themfelves  not  ftr 
cure  while  a  houfe  remained  Handing  in  Carthage.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  refource  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,,  had  they  been 
fubdued  ?  They  muft  have  perilhed  by  hunger ;  for  they  could 
not  work.  In  a  word, ,  ancient  Rome  refembles  a  gamefter  who 
ventures  all  upon  one  decifive.  throw :  if  he  lofe,  he  is  undone. 

I  take  it  for  grant^,  that ,  out  feudal  fyftem-  will  not  have  a 
fingle  vote.  It  was  a  fyftem  that  led  to.  confufioa  and  anarchy, 
as  little  fitted  for  war  as  for  peace.  And  as  for  mercenary  troops,  it 
is  unneceflary  to  bring  them  ag^n  into  the  field,  after  what  is  faid 
of.  them  above.. 

The  only  remaining  forms  that  merit  attention,  are  a  (landing 
army,  and  a  militia  ;  which  I  fhall  examine  in  their  order,  with 
the  obje<flions  that  lie  againfl  each.  The  firft  Handing  army  in 
modem  times  was  eftabliihed  by  Charles  VII,  of  France,  on  a  ve- 
ry impcrfedl  plan.  By  an.  edidl  anno  1448,  he  appointed  each 
parifli  ta  fumifti  an  arclier  :  tJiefe  were  termed  franc-archers^  be- 
cauie  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes.  This  little  army  was 
intended  for  reftoring  peace  and  order  at  home,  not  for  dillurbing 
neighbouring  flates.  This  good  prince  had  been  forced  into  ma- 
ny perilous  wars,  fome  of  them  for  reftraming  the  turbulent  fpi- 
rit  of  his  vaiTals,  and  moft  of  them  for  defending  his  crown  a- 

gainfl: 
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gainft  a  powerful  ad vcrfary,  Henry  V.  of  England.  As  Aefe  wars 
were  carried  on  in  the  feudal  manner,  the  Ibldiers,  who  had  no 
pay,  could  not  be  reftrained  from  plundering ;  and  inveterate  pradice 
rendered  them  equally  licentious  in  peace  and  in  wan  Charies,  to 
leave  no  pretext  for  free  quarters,  laid  upon  his  fubjeds  a  fmall 
tax,  iiifficient  for  regular  pay  to  his  little  army  *. 

Firft  attempts  are  commonly  crude  and  defedlive.  The  franc- 
archers,  difperled  one  by  one  in  dififerent  villages,  and  never  col- 
lected but  in  time  of  adlion,  could  not  eafily  be  brought  under  re- 
gular difcipline.  They  were  idle  when  not  in  the  field  ;  and  in 
the' field,  they  difplay'd  nothing  but  vicious  habits,  a  fpirit  of  la- 
zinefs,  of  diforder,  and  of  pilfering.  Neither  in  peace  were  they 
of  any  ufe :  their  charadler  of  foldier  made  them  defpife  agricul- 
ture, without  being  qualified  for  war :  in  the  army  they  were  no 
betteif  than  peafants  :  at  the  plough,  no  better  than  idle  foldiers. 
But  ipi  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  a  (landing  army  is  an  inftrument 
of  power,  too  valuable  ever  to  be  abandoned :  if  one  fovereign  en- 
*  tertain  fuch  an  army,  others  in  felf-defencie  muft  follow  the  ex- 
ample. Standing  armies  ate  nbw  eftablifhed  in  every  European 
(late,*  and  are  brought  to  a  competent  degree  of  perfedlion. 

This  new  inftrument  of  government,  has  produced  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  manners.     We  now  rely  on  a  ftanding  army,  for 


"^  This  was  the  fii-ft  tax  impofed  in  Fraace  without  confent  oF  the  three  eftatet: 
an  j,  however  unconftitutional^  it  occafloned  not  the  flighted  murmur,  becaufe  the 
vifible  good  tendency  of  the  tax  reconciled  all  the  world  to  it.  Charles,  befidc, 
V  MS  a  favourite  of  his  people  •,  and  juftly,  as  he  fliewcd  by  every  aft  his  affeftion 
for  ilictn.  Had  our  firft  Charles  been  fuch  a  favourite,  wlio  knows,  whether  the 
taxes  he  imiK>fed  wsthoiit  confpnt  of  por^amcnt,  would  have  met  with  any  oppoi* 
lion  ?  iSuch  taxes  would  have  becodde  cuftomary,  as  in  France^  and  a  limited  mo- 
narchy woijldi  as  in  France,  have  become  abfolute.  Governments,  like  men, 
arc  li.ible  to  many  revolutions  :  we  remain,  it  is  true,  a  free  people ;  but  for  that 
Veiling,  we  are  perhaps  more  indebted  to  fortune,  than  to  patriotic  vigilance. 

defence 
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defence  as  well  as  ofience :  none  but  thofe  who  are  trained  to  war, 
ever  think  of  handling  arms,  or  even  of  defending  themfelves  a- 
gainfl  an  enemy :  our  people  in  general  have  become  altogether 
e&minate^  terrified  at  the  very  fight  of  a  hoflile  weapon.  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  the  lefs  qualified  for  the  arts  of  peace;  and  ijf 
manufiic^urers  be  prote<5led  from  being  obliged  to  fcrve  in  the 
army,  I  difcover  not  any  incompatibility  between  a  Hand- 
ing army  and  the  higheft  induftry.  Hufbandmen  at  the  fame 
time  make  the  beft  fbldiers  :  a  military  fpirit  in  the  lower 
clafles  arifes  from  bodily  ftrength,  and  from  affedlion  to  their  na- 
tal foil :  both  are  eminent  in  the  hufbandman :  conftant  exercife 
in  the  open  air  renders  hipi  hardy  and  robuft;  and  fondnefs 
for  the  place  where  he  fiads  comfort  and  plenty,  attaches  him  to 
his  country  in  general  *.    An  artift  or  manufadturer,  on  the 

*  Numquam  credo  potuiflc  dubitarij  aptiorem  amis  rufticam  picbemy  ^ux  Tub 
divo  et  in  laborc  nutritur ;  folis  patiens  i  umbrae  negligens  >  balnearum  nefcia ;  de- 
liciarum  ignara}  fimplicis  animi^  parro  contcnta;  duratis  jid  omnem  laborum  to- 
lerantiam  membris :  cui  gcftare  femim,  foiTam  ducere,  onus  ferre^  confuctudo  de 
rurc  eft*  Nee  inficiandum  eft,  poft  urbem  conditami  Romanos  ex  civitate  profiec- 
tos  Temper  ad  bellum :  fed  tunc  nullis  voluptatibus,  nullis  deliciis  frangebantur.  Su- 
dorem  curfu  et  campeftri  exercitio  coUeftum  nando  juventus  ablucbat  in  Tybere.  I- 
dem  bcUatorj  idem  agricola,  genera  tantum  mutabat  armorum.  Vegetius,  De  re 
militarif  l.  i.  cap.  3. —  [/«  Englijh  thus :  "  I  believe  it  was  never  doubted,  that 
*<  the  country-labourers  were,  of  all  others,  the  beft  foldiers.  Inured  to  the  open 
**  air,  and  habitual  toll,  fubjeAcd  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ignorant  of  the 
^<  ufe  of  the  bath,  or  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  contented  with  bare  neceflaries, 
**  there  was  no  feverity  in  any  change  they  could  make :  their  limbs,  accuftomed  to 
<<  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  plough,  and  habituated  to  burden,  were  cap:iblj  of  the 
•«  utmoft  extremity  of  toil.  Indeed,  in  the  earlicft  ages  of  the  commonwealth, 
*<  while  the  city  was  in  her  infancy,  the  citizens  marched  out  from  the  town  to 
••  the  field:  but  at  that  time  they  were  not  enfeebled  by  pleafures^  nor  by  luxury  : 
«'  The  military  youth,  returning  from  their  exercife  and  martial  fports,  plunged 
^^  into  the  Tyber  to  waih  off  the  fweat  and  duft  of  the  field.  The  warrior  and  the 
«<  hufbandman  were  the  fame^  they  changed  only  the  nature  of  their  arms.'^J 

Vol.  II.  B  contrary. 
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contrary,  is  attached  to  no  country  brtit  where  he  finds  the 
beft  bread ;  and  a  fedentary  life,  enervating  his  body,  renders 
him  pnfiUanimous.  For  thefe  reafons,  among  many,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  honoured  and  cherifhed  abo^e  all  other  arts.  It  is  not 
only  a  fine  preparation  fi3r  war,  by  breeding  men  who  love  their 
country,  and  whom  labour  and  fobriety  fit  for  being  foldiers  ^, 
but  is  alfo  the  befl:  foundation  for  conmierce,  by  fiimifhing'  bodk 
food  and  materials  to  the  induftrious. 

But  feveral  objedlions  of  the  mod  intcrefting  nature  occur  a^^ 
gainft  a  (landing  army,  that  call  aloud  for  a  better  model  than, 
has  hitherto  been  edablifhed,  at  leaft  in  Britain;  The  fubje<5t  is. 
of  importance,  and  I  hope  fi>r  attention  £rom  every  naan  whO' 
loves  his  country.  During  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  which 
made  every  land-proprietor  a  foklier,  every  inch  of  ground  was. 
tenacioufly  difputed  widi  an  invader :  and  while  a  fbvereign  re- 
tained any  part  of  his  dominions,  he  never  loft  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  whole.  At  prefent,  we  rely  entirely  on  a  ftanding  army, 
for  defence  as  well  as  offence,  which  has  reduced  every  nation  of 
Europe,  to  a  very  precarious  condition.  If  the  army  of  a  ftate 
happen  to  be  defeated,  even  at  the  moft  diftant  frontier,  there  is- 
little  refource  againft  a  total  conqueft.  Compare  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  VII.  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  Kings  of  France.  The  for- 
mer, tho*  driven  into  a  corner  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  de- 
prived of  the  bulk  of  his  provinces^  was  however  far  from  yield- 
ing :  on  the  contrary,  relying  on  the  military  fpirit  of  his  people^ 
and  indefatigably  intent  on  ftratagem  and  furprife,  he  recovered- 
all  he  had  loft.  When  Lewis  XIV.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  the 
military  fpirit  of  the  people,  was  contracted  witliin  the  narrow  fpan. 
of  a  ftanding  army.  Behold  the  confequence.  That  ambitious^ 
monarch,  having  provoked  his  neighbours  into  an  alliance  agaiilft^ 
him,  had  no  refource  againft  a  more  numerous  army,  but  to  pur- 
chafe  peace  by  offering  to  abandon  all  his  conqucfls,  upon  which. 

he 
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be  had  laviflied  much  blood  aad  treafure  {a).  France  at  that  pe- 
riod contained  feveral  millions  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  yet 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  maloe  head  againft  a  difciplined  army 
of  70,000  men.  Poland,  which  continues  upon  the  ancient  mi- 
litary eftablifhment,  wearied  out  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  and  had 
done  the  fame  to  feveral  of  his  predeceflTors.  But  Saxony,  de- 
fended only  by  a  {landing  army,  could  not  hold  out  a  fingle  day 
againfl  the  prince  now  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  a  greater  army. 
Mercenary  troops  are  a  defence  dill  more  feeble,  againfl  troops 
that  fight  for  glory,  or  for  their  country.  Unhappy  was  the  in- 
iWQtion  of  a  (landing  army }  which,  without  beii\g'  any  (Irong 
bulwark  againfl  enemies,  is  a  grievous  bvirden  on  the  people ;. 
and  turns  daily  more  and  more  fb.  Liflen  to  a  firfl-rate  author 
on  that  point.  ^^  Sitot  .qu'  un  6tat  augmente  ce  qu'  il  appelle  fes 
V  troupes,  les  autres  augmentent  les  leurs ;  de  fa9on  qu  on  ne 
*'  g^^c  rien  par-Ik  que  la  mine  commune.  Chaque  monarque 
^^  tient  fur  pied  toutes  les  armees  qu*  il  pourroit  avoir  fi  fcs  peuples 
^^  etoient  en  danger  d'  eire  exterminces ;  et  on  nomme  paix  cet  etat 
^^  d*  effort  de  tons  contre  tons.  Nous  fbmmes  pauvres  avec  les 
"  richefles  et  le  commerce  de  tout  Timivers  j  et  bientct  h  force 
"  d' avoir  des  foldats,  nous  n'aurons  plus  que  des  foldats,  et 
"  nous  ferons  comme  de  Tartares  *  (A)/* 

•  "  As  foon  as  one  ftatc  augments  the  number  of  its  troops,  the  neighbouring 
•«  ftatcs  of  courfe  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  gained,  and  the  cffeft  is,  the  gc- 
*«  ncral  ruin.  Every  prince  keeps  as  many  armies  in  pay,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  cx- 
<«  termination  of  his  people  from  a  foreign  invafion  ;  and  this  perpetual  ftrugglc, 
«  maintained  by  all  againft  all,  is  termed  penc^.  With  the  riches  and  commerce 
««  of  the  whole  univerfe,  we  arc  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  •,  and  by  thus  continually 
"  augmenting  our  troops,  we  (hall  fc  on  have  none  elfc  but  foldicrf,  and  hz  rcdy- 
*<  ccd  to  the  fame  fituacion  as  the  Tartars. 

(*)  Treaty  of  St  Gertrudenberg. 

i^)  L' efprit  des  loiz,  liv.  13.  chap.  17. 

B  2  But 
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But  with  refpe6t  to  Britain,  and  every  free  nation,  there  is  an* 
objedlion  dill  more  formidable  ;  whicfi  is,  that  a  (landing  army  is^ 
dangerous  to  liberty.  It  avails  very  little  to  be  fecure  againft  foreigir 
enemies,  fuppofing  a  (landing  army  to  afford  fecurity,  if  we  have  no- 
fccurity  againft  an  enemy  at  home.  If  a  warlike  king,  heading  his^ 
own  troops,  be  ambitious  to  render  himfdf  abfolute,  there  are  no- 
means  to  evade  the  impending  blow;  for  what  avail  thegreatefl? 
number  of  efieminate  cowards  againft  a  di(ciplined  army,  devoted- 
to  their  prince,  and  ready  implicitly  to  execute  his  commands  ?' 
In  a  word,  by  relying  entirely  on  a  (landing  army,,  and  by  truft- 
ing  the  fword  in  the  hands  of  men  who  abhor  the  reftraint  of  ci- 
vil laws,  a  (olid  foundation  is  laid  for  military  government;. 
Thus  a  ftandShg  army  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  and.  yet  no  fuffi— 
cient  buPwaric  againft  powerful  neighbours.. 

Deeply  fen(ible  of  the  foregoing  objedlions,  Harrington  propo-^ 
fes  a  plan  for  a  militia,  which  he  holds  to  be  unexceptionable.  E- 
very  male  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  is  to  be  trained  to.  military 
cxercifes,  by  frequent  meetings,  where  the  youth  are  excited  ,by^ 
premiums  to  contend  in  running,  wreftling,  (hooting  at  a  mark,, 
&c.  &c.  But  Harrington  did  not  advert,  that  fuch  meetings,  en- 
flaming  the  military  fpirit,  muft  create  an  averCon  in  the  people: 
to  dull  and  fatiguing  labour.  His  plan  evidently  is  incon(i(lent. 
with  induftry  and  manufactures  :  it  would  be  fo  at  leaft  in  Bri- 
tain. A  moft  (uccefsful  plan  it  would  be,  were  defence  our  fole- 
objedl ;  and  not  the  lefs  fuccefsful,  by  rendering  Britain  fo  poor 
as  fcarce  to  be  a  tempting  conqueft.  Our  late  war  with  France  is 
a  confpicuous  inftance  of  the  power  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  com- 
mercial (late,  entire  in  its  credit ;  a  power  that  amaz'd  allthe  world;, 
and  ourfelves  no  lefs  than  others.  Politicians  begin  to  confider 
Britain,  and  not  France,  to  be  the  formidable  power  that  threatens^ 
univerfal  monarchy.  Had  Harrington's  plan  been  adopted,  Bri- 
tr.in,  like  Sweden  or  Denmark,  muft  have  been  contented  with  an. 

inferior- 
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mferior  ftation,  having  no  ambition  but  to  draw  fubfidies  from 
its  more  potent  neighbours. 

In  Switzerland,  it  Is  true,  boys  are,  from  the  age  of  twelve, 
ezercifed  in  running,  wreftling,  and  Ihooting.  Every  male  who 
can  bear  arms  is  regimented,  and  fubje<fted  to  military  difcipline. 
Here  is  a  militia  in  perfedliou  upon  Harrington's  plan,  a  militia 
neither  fbrc'd  nor  mercenary  ;  invincible  when  fighting  for  their 
country :  and  as  the  Swifs  are  by  no  means  an  idle  people,  we 
learn  from  this  inftance,  that  the  martial  fplrit  is  not  an  invin- 
able  obftrudlion  to  induftry.  But  the  original  barrennefs  of 
Switzerland,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  be  fbber  and  indu- 
flfious  :  and  induftry  hath  among  them  become  a  fecond  nature, 
there  fcarcely  being  a  child  above  fix  years  of  age  "but  who  is  em- 
ployed, not  excepting  children  of  opulent  families.  England  dif- 
fers widely  in  the  nature  of  its  foil,  and  of  its  people.  At  the 
fame  time,  there  is  little  occafion  to  infift  upon  that  difierence ;  as: 
Switzerland  affords  na  clear  evidence,  that  a  militia  gives  no  ob- 
ftruiSlion  to  a  fpirit  of  induftry :  the  Swifs,  it  is  true,  may  bc- 
tcrmed  induftrious ;  but  their  induftry  is  confined  to  necefrarie& 
and  convenicncies  :  they  are  lefe  ambitious  of  wealth  than  of  mili-^ 
tary  glory  ;  and  they  have  few  arts  or  manu£au5hires,  either  to  fup- 
port  foreign  commerce,  or  to  excite  luxury. 

Fletcher  of  5alton's  plan  of  a  militia,-  differs  Uttle  from  that  o£ 
Hanington.  Three  camps  are  to  be  conftantly  kept  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  fourth  in  Scotland  j  into  one  or  other  of  which,  c- 
very  man  muft  enter  upon  completing  his  one  and  twentieth  year. 
In  thcfe  camps  the  art  of  war  is- to  be  acquired  and  pradlifcd  : 
thcfc  who  can  maintain  thcmfelvcs  muft  continue  there  two  years^ 
others  but  a  fingle  year.  Secondly,  Thofc  whohave  been  thus  e- 
ducatcd,  fliall  for  ever  after  have  fifty  yearly  meetings,  and  ihall 
cxcrcife  four  hours  every  meeting.  It  is  not  faid,  by  what 
means  young  men  are  compelled  to  refort  to  the  camp  j  nor  is  any 

cxceptioui 
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•eKception  mentioned  jof  pcrfons  deftin*d  for  the  church,  for  liberal 
fciences,  or  for  the  fine  arts.  The  weak  and  the  fickfy  muft  be' 
exempted ;  and  yet  no  regulation  is  propofed  againft  thoJfe  who 
abfent  thenifelves  on  a  fallb  pretext.  But  waving  thefe,  the  capi- 
tjil  objedion  againft  Harrington's  plan  ftrikes  equally  againft 
Hetcher's,  That  by  roufing  a  military  fpirit,  it  would  alienate  the 
minds  xx£  our  people  from  arts  and  manufadlures,  and  from  any 
conftant  and  uniform  occupation.  The  author  himfelf  remarks, 
that  the  ufe  and  exfercife  of  arms,  would  make  the  youth  place 
their  honour  upon  that  art,  and  would  enflame  them  with  love 
of  military  glory  ;  not  adverting,  tliat  love  of  military  glory,  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  would  unquahfy  Bri- 
tain for  being  a  manufadluring  and  commercial  country,  render^ 
ing  it  of  little  weight  or  confideration  in  Europe. 

The  military  branch  is  effential  to  every  fpecies  of  government : 
the  Quakers  are  the  only  people  who  ever  doubted  of  it.  Is  it  riot 
then  mortifying,  that  a  capital  branch  of  government,  fhould  to 
this  day  remain  in  a  ftatc  io  imperfed  ?  One  would  fufpe<fl  fbme 
inherent  vice  in  the  natxire  of  government,  that  cotmteradts  every 
efl^rt  of  genius  to  produce  a  more  perfe<fl  mode.  I  am  not  dif^ 
pofed  to  admit  any  defedl  of  Providence,  efpccially  in  an  article 
effential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety  j  and  rather  than  yield  to  the 
charge,  1  venture  to  propole  the  following  plan,  even  at  the  ha- 
zard of  being  thought  an  idle  proje<5lor.  And  what  animates  me 
greatly  to  make  the  attempt  is,  a  firm  convidlion,  that  a  military 
and  an  induftrious  fpirit  are  of  equal  importance  to  Britain  ;  and 
that  if  either  of  them  be  loft,  we  are  undone.  To  reconcile  thefe 
feeming  antagonifts,  is  my  chief  view  in  the  following  plan  ;  to 
which  1  fliall  proceed,  after  paving  the  way  by  fome  preliminary 
x:onfiderations. 

The  firft  is,  that  as  military  force  is  effential  to  every  ftate,  no 
man  is  exempted  from  bearing  arms  for  his  country :  all  are 

bound; 
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bound ;  becaufe  none  can  be  bound,  if  every  one  be  not  bound. 
"Were  any  difference  to  be  made,  perfbns  of  figure  and  fortune 
ought  firft  to  be  called,  to  that  fervice,  as  being  die  mod  interefted 
in  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Liilen  to  a  good  foldier  deliver- 
ing his  opinion  on  that  iubjedt.  "  Les  levees  qui  fe  font  par  fu- 
percherie  font  tout  aufli  odieuies  ;  on  met  de  Targent  dans  la 
pochette  d*un  homme,  ct  on  lui  dit  qu'il  eft  foldat.  Celles  qui 
fe  font  par  force,  le  font  encore  plus  ;  c*eft  une  deiblation  pu- 
blique,  dont  le  bourgeois  et  Fhabitant  ne  fe  fauvent  qu*a 
force  d'argent,  et  dont  le  fond  eft  toujours  un  moyen  odieux. 
**  Nc  voudroit-il  pas  mieux  etabler,  par  une  loi,  que  tout  homme, 
**  de  quelque  condition  qu'il  f  (it,  fcroit  oblige  de  fervir  fon 
**  prince  et  fa  patrie  pendant  cinq  ans  ?  Cette  loi  ne  C;auroit  fetre 
**  defapprouvee,  parce  qu*il  eft  naturel  et  jufte  que  les  citoyerls 
•'  s'emploient  pour  la  d<^fenfe  de  Tetat  Cette  methode  de  levtfr 
"  des  troupes  feroit  un  fond  inepuifable  de  belles  et  bonnes  r4- 
"  crues,  qui  ne  feroient  pas  fujetes  a  defertcr,  L'on  fe  feroit  meme, 
"  par  la  fuite,  un  honneur  et  un  devoir  de  ferver  fa  t4che;.  Mais, 
pour  y  parvenir,  il  faudroit  n  en  exccpter  aucune  condition,, 
^re  severe  fur  ce  point,  et  s'attacher  a  faire  ex6cuter  cette  lor 
de  preference  aux  nobles  et  aux  riches*  Perfonne  n*en  mur- 
mureroit.  Alors  ceux  qui  auroient  fervi  leur  temps,  verroient 
avec  xnepris  ceux  qui  repugneroient  h  cette  lor,  et  infcnfible- 
**  ment  on  fe  feroit  un  honneur  de  fcrvir:  le  pauvre  bourgeois  ft- 
**  rbit  confdle  par  Texample  du  riche;  et  celui-ci  n'oferoit  fe 
•*  plaindre,  voyant  fcr\'ir  le  noble  {a)  *." 

Take' 

(a)  Les  reveries  du  Co^uc  dc  Sixe. 

•  "  The  method  of  mlifting  men,  by  piitiing  a  trick  upoti  tKc»Ti,  is  ftilly  as-o* 
•*  dious.     They  flip  a  piece  of  money  into  a  man's  pocket,  and  then  tetl  him  he  is* 
•*  a  fuldicr.     Inlifting  by  force  is  ftill  more  odious.     It  is  a  public  calamity,  from 
••  which  the  citizen  has  no  means  of/:iving  himfclf  but  by  money;  and  it  is  conft:- 
•*  quciitly  the  woift  of  all  the  refourccs  of  government.     V/uuld  it  not  be  more 

"  expedient 
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Take  another  preliminary  confideration.  While  there  remained 
any  portion  of  our  original  martial  fpirit,  the  difficulty  was  not 
great  of  recruiting  the  army.  But  that  taCk  hath  of  late  years 
become  extremely  trouble fome ;  and  more  difagreeable  ftill  than 
troublefome,  by  the  neceflity  of  ufing  deceitful  arts  for  tre- 
panning the  unwary  youth.  Nor  are  fuch  arts  always  fuccefsful : 
in  our  late  war  with  France,  we  were  neceffitated  to  give  up  even 
the  appearance  of  voluntary  fervice,  and  to  recruit  the  army  on 
the  folid  principle  of  obliging  every  man  to  fight  for  his  country: 
the  juftices  of  peace  were  empowered  by  the  legiflature,  to  force 
into  the,  fervice  fuch  as  could  be  beft  fpared  from  civil  occupation. 
If  a  fingle  claufe  had  been  added,  limiting  the  fervice  to  five  or 
leven  years,  the  meafure  would  have  been  unexceptionable,  e- 
ven  in  a  land  of  liberty.  To  relieve  officers  of  the  army  from 
pradtifing  deceitful  arts  for  recruiting  their  corps,  by  fubflitu- 
ting  a  fair  and  conflitutional  mode,  was  a  valuable  improve- 
ment. It  was  of  importance  with  refpe<Sl  to  its  dirqdl  intendment; 
but  of  much  greater  with  refpe<3:  to  its  confequences.     One  of  the 

^*  expedient  to  em&  a  law,  obliging  every  man,  whatever  be  his  rank,  to  ferve  his 
'<  King  and  country  for  five  years  ?  This  law  could  not  be  idifapproved  of»  be- 
^*  caufe  it  is  coniifteot  both  with  nature  and  juftice,  that  every  citizen  (hould  be 
<<  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  ftate.  Here  would  be  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
**  good  and  able  faldiers»  who  would  not  be  apt  to  defert,  as  every  man  would 
**  reckon  it  both  his  honour  and  his  duty  to  have  ferved  his  time.  But  to  effeft 
^*  this,  it  myft  be  a  fitted  principle.  That  there  fhall  be  no  exception  of  ranks.  This 
<<  point  muft  be  rigoroufly  attended  to,  and  the  law  mud  be  enforced,  by  way  of 
<<  preference,  firft  among  the  nobility  and  the  men  of  wealth.  There  would  not 
*<  'be  a  fingle  man  who  would  complain  of  it.  A  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time, 
^<  would  treat  with  contempt  another  who  fhould  ihow  reluctance  to  comply  with 
*•  the  law;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  it  would  become  a  talk  of  honour.  The  poor 
^*  citizen  would  be  comforted  and  infpirited  by  the  example  of  his  rich  neighbour ; 
*<  and  he  again  would  have  nothing  to  complain  ofj  whcji  he  faw  that  the  noble- 
.<*  nuin  was  not  exempted  from  fervice.** 

few 
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few  difadvantages  of  a  free  date,  is  licentioufhefs  in  the  com- 
mon people,  who  may  wallow  in  diforder  and  profligacy  without 
control,  if  they  be  but  cautious  to  refrain  fix>m  grofs  crimes,  pu- 
nifliable  by  law.  Now,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  never  has  been 
deyifed  a  method  more  efficacious  for  reftoring  indufbry  and  io^ 
briety,  than  that  under  coniideration.  Its  falutary  efledls  were 
confpicuous,  even  during  the  {hort  time  it  fubfifled.  The  dread 
of  being  forc'd  into  the  fervice,  rendered  the  populace  peaceable 
and  orderly :  it  did  more ;  it  rendered  them  induftrious  in  order  to 
conciliate  favour.  The  mod  beneficial  difcoveries  have  been  acci«- 
dental :  without  having  any  view  but  for  recruiting  the  army, 
our  legiflature  ftumbled  upon  an  excellent  method  for  reclaiming 
the  idle  and  the  profligate ;  a  matter,  in  the  prefent  depravity  of 
manners,  of  greato*  importance  than  any  other  that  concerns  the 
police  of  Britain.  A  perpetual  law  of  that  kind,  by  promoting 
induftry,  would  prove  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  mobs  and  riots, 
difeaies  of  a  free  country,  full  of  people  and  of  manufa<5lures  *. 
Why  were  the  foregoing  ftatutes,  for  there  wCTe  two  of  them,  li- 
mited to  a  temporary  exiftence  ?  There  is  not  on  record  another 
ftatute  better  intided  to  immortality. 

And  now  to  the  projcdl,  which,  after  all  my  efTorts,  I  produce 
widi  trepidation ;  not  that  I  doubt  of  its  folidity,  but  as  ill  fuited 
to  the  prefent  manners  of  this  iflarid.  To  hope  that  it  will  be  put 
in  ptadtice,  would  indeed  be  highly  ridiculous :  this  can  never 
happen,  till  patriotifin  flourilh  more  in  Britain  than  it  has  done 
for  Ibme  time  paft.    Suppofing  now  an  army  of  6o,aoo  men  to  be 

•  Several  late  mobs  in  the  fouth  of  England,  all  of  them  on  pretext  of  fcarcity, 
greatly  alarmed  the  adminiftratipn.  A  faft  was  difcovci\  d  by  a  private  pcrfon  (5ix- 
vjteks  tour  throtigh  the  fouth  of  England)^  which  our  miniftcrs  ought  to  have  dlfco- 
▼ered,  that  thefe  mobs  conftantly  happened  where  wages  were  high  and  provifions 
low  \  confequently  that  they  were  occaHoned^  not  by  want^  but  by  wantonncfs. 

Vol,,  n.  C  fufficient 
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iuffident  for  Britain,  a  rational  method  for  raifing  fuch  an  army, 
were  there  no  (landing  forces,  would  be,  that  land-proprietors,  m 
proportion  to  their  valued  rents,  ihould  fumiih  men  to  ferve  fe^ 
ven  years,  and  no  longer  *.  But  as  it  would  be  no  lefs  unjuft 
than  imprudent,  to  diiband  at  once  our  prefent  army,  the  foft  and 
natural  way  is,  to  begin  with  moulding  gradually  the  old  army 
into  the  new,  by  filling  up  vacancies  with  men  bound  to  ferve  fe^ 
ven  years  and  no  longer.  And  for  raifing  proper  men^  a  matter 
of  much  delicacy,  it  is  propofed,  that  in  every  flxire  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  be  given  to  certain  landholders  of  rank  and  figure^  ta 
raife  recruits  out  of  the  lower  clailes,  fdeding  always  thofe  wha 
are  the  leaft  ufeful  at  home» 

Seconds  Thofe  who  claim  to  be  difmifled  after  fenring  the  ap-^ 
pointed  time,  ihall  never  again  be  called  to  the  fervice,  except  m 
cafe  of  aa  a<5luai  invafion.  Every  one  of  them  ihall  be  intitledi 
to  a  premium  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  for  enabling  him  to  follow 
a  trade  or  calling,  withoiat  being  fiibjedled  to  corparatioselaws.. 
The  private  men  in  France  are  inl^ed  but  for  fix  years;  and  diat 
mode  has  never  been  attended  with  any  inconvenience 

Third,  With  refpedl  to  the  private  men,  idlenefs  mufl  be  to?* 
tally  and  for  ever  baniihed*  Suppofing  three  months-  yearly 
to  be  fufficient  for  military  difcipline,  die  men,  during  the  refl 
of  the  year,  ought  to  be  employed  upon  public  works,  foim^ 
ing  roads,  ere£Ung  bridges,  making  rivers  navigable,  clear* 
ing  harbours,  &c;  &c.  Why  not  alfo  fumifh  men  for  half-^ 
pay  to  private  ilndertakers  of  uieful  works  ?  And  foppofing  the 
daily  pay  of  a  foldier  to  be  ten  pence,  it  would  greatly  encourage 


*  In  Denmark,  every  land-proprietor  of  a  certain  rent,  is  obbged  to  fbmifli  m 
Militia-man,  whom  he  can  withdraw  at  pleafure  upon  fubftituting  another^  an  ex- 
cellent method  for  taming  the  pcafants^  and  for  rendering  them  mduftriout. 
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exteofive  improvements,  to  have  at  command  a  number  of  ftoxiF 
fellows,  under  (Iricfl  difcipliney  at  the  low  wages  of  five  pence  a- 
day.  An  army  of  ^,000  men  thus  employ'd,  would  not  be  fo 
expeniive  to  the  public,  as  20,000  men  upon  the  prefent  eflabliih- 
ment :  for  befide  the  money  contributed  by  private  undertakers, 
public  woricfi  carried  on  by  foldiers,  will  be  miferably  ill  contrir 
ved,  if  not  cheaply  purchafed  with  their  pay  *. 

The  mod  important  branch  of  the  projedlk,  is  what  regards  the 
officers.  The  neceffity  of  reviving  in  our  people  of  rank  fome 
portion  of  military  fpirit,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  perfon 
of  refledion;  and.  in  that  view^  the  following  articles  are  propo- 
(ed.  Firft :  That  there  be  two  clailes  of  officers^  one  ferving  for 
pay,  one  without  pay»  In  filling  up  every  vacant  office  of  comet 
otenfign,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred;  but  in  progreffive  ad- 
vancement, no  diftindion  is  to  be  made  between  the  clafles.  An 
.officer  who  hu  ierved  ieven  years  without  pay^  may  retire  with 
honour. 

Second.  No  man  (hall  be  privileged  to  repreient  a  county  in 
parliament,  who  has  not  ferved  feven  ye^rs  without  pay ;  and,  ex- 
cepting an  adual  burgeis,  none  but  thoie  who  have  performed  that 
(ervice,  ihaU  be  privileged  to  repreient  a  borough.  The  fame  qua- 
lification ffiall  be  neccflary  to  every  one  who  afpires  to  lerve  the 
public  or  the  King  in  an  office  of  dignity,  excepting  only  church- 
men and  lawyers,  with  regard  to  offices  in  their  refpedtivc  pro- 
feffions.  In  old  Rome,  none  were  admitted  candidates  for  any 
civil  employment,  till  they  had  ierved  ten  years  in  the  army. 

Third.  Officers  of  this  clais  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  taxes 


*  Taking  this  for  granted,  I  bring  only  into  the  calculation  the  pay  of  the  three 
months  fpeot  in  militaiy  difcifrfinc }  and  the  ciiculation  is  very  fimpld,  the  pay  of 
20,000  for  twelve  months  amouAting  to  a  greater  fum  than  the  pay  of  6o,ooo  for 
three  monthl. 

C  2  impofed 
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impofed  on  land,  coaches,  windows,  and  plate  ;  not  for  faying  a 
trifling  fum, .  but  as  a  mark  of  diftindlion. 

The  military  fpirit  mnft  in  Britain  be  miferably  low,  if  fuch 
regulations  prove  not  efiedlual  to  decorate  the  army  with  officers 
of  figure  and  fortune.  Nor  need  we  to  apprehend  any  bad  con- 
fequence,  from  a  number  of  raw  officers  who  ferve  without  pay : 
among  men  of  birth,  emulation  will  have  a  more  commanding 
influence  than  pay  or  profit ;  and  at  any  rate,  ther6  will  always  be- 
a  fufficiency  of  old  and  experienced  officers  receiving  pay,  ready 
to  take  the  lead  in  every  diflicult  enterprife. 

Fourth.  To  improve  this  army  in  .military  difcipline,  it  is  pro^ 
pofed,  that  when  occafion  oflFers,  5  or  6000  of  them  be  maintain- 
ed by  Great  Britain,  a&  auxiliaries  to  fbme  ally  at  war.    And  if* 
that  body  be  changed  from  time  to  time^  knowledge  and  pradice 
in  war  will  be  diffiifed  thro'  die  whole  army. 

Officers  who  ferve  fiir  pay,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  thi^ 
plan :  frequent  removes  of  thofe  who  ferve  without  pay,  make 
way  for  them ;  and  from  the,  very  nature  of  the  plan,  buying  and! 
iellkig  is.  abfolutely  escluded.. 

I  proceed  to  the  alterations  necefTary  for  accommodating  this 
plan  to  our  prefent  military  eftabliflmient.  As  a  total  revolution 
at  one  inftant  would  breed  confufion,  the  firft  ftep  ought  to  be  a 
Ipecimen  only,  fuch  as  the  levying  two  or  three  regiments  on  the 
new  model ;  the  expence  of  which  ought  not  to  be  grudged,  as 
the  forces  prefendy  in  pay,  are  not  fufficient,  even  in  peace^  to  an- 
fwer  the  ordinary  demands  of  government;  And  as  the  profpeA 
of  civil  employments,  will  excite  more  men  of  r^mk  to  ofier  their 
fervice  than  there  is  room  for,  the  choice  mufl  be  in  the  crown^ 
not  only  with  refpedi  to  the  new  regiments,  but  with  refpedl  to 
the  vacant  cometcies  and  enfigncies  in  the  old  army.  But  as 
thefe  regula]tions  will  not  inftantly  produce  men  qualified  to  be  fe-« 
cretaries  of  ftate  or  commiffioners  of  treafury,  fb  numerous  as  ta 

affi)nl 
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afford  his  Majefty  a  fatisfacJlory  choice,  that  branch  of  the  plaft 
may  be  fufpended,  till  thofe  who  have  fcrved  feven  years  without 
pay,  amount  to  one  hundred  at  lead.  The  article  that  concerns 
members  of  parliament  muft  be  ftill  longer  fufpended :  it  may 
however,  after  the  firft  feven  years,  receive  execution  in  part,  by 
privileging  thofe  who  have  received  no  pay  to  reprefent  a  borough, 
refufing  that  privilege  to  others,  except  to  aflual  burgcfles.  We 
may  proceed  one  ftep  farther.  That  if  in  a  county  there  be  five 
gentlemen  who  have  the  qualification  under  c6nfideration,  over 
and  ftbove  the  ordinary  legal  qualifications,  one  of  the  five  muft 
be  chofen,  leaving  the  eledlors  free  as  to  their  other  reprefentative. 

V^th  refpedl  to  the  private  men  of  the  old  army,  a  thoufand 
of  (uch  as  have  ferved  the  longeft  may  be  difbanded  annually,  if 
fb  many  be  willing  to  retire ;  and  in  their  ftead  an  equal  number 
may  be  inliftcd,  to  ierve  but  feven  years.  Upon  (iich  a  plan,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find  recruits. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan,  in  one  particular,  is  eminent.  It 
will  infisillibly  fill  the  army  with  gallant  ofiScers :  Other  advantajges 
concerning  the  ofiScers  themfelves,  fliall  be  mentioned  afterward; 
An  appetite  for  military  glory,  cannot  fidl  to  be  roufed  in  officers 
who  fcrve  without  pay,  when  their  fervice  is  the  only  pafFport  to 
employments  of  trufl  and  honour.  And  may  we  not  hope,  that 
officers  who  ferve  fiv  pay,  will,  by  fi3rce  of  imitation,  be  infpired 
with  the  fame  appetite  ?  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  feduloufly 
inculcated  into  every  officer,  than  to  defpife -riches,  as  a  mercan*- 
tik  objedl^  below  the  dignity  of  a  foldier.  Often  has  the  courage- 
of  vidb>rious  troops  been  blunted  by  the  jnllage  of  an  opulent  city  ; 
and  may  not  rich  captures  at  fca  have  the  fame  effecl  ?  Some  fea^- 
commanders  have  been  fufpedled,  of  bcftowing  their  fire  more 
willingly  upon  a  merchantman,  than  upon  a  fhip  of  war.  A  tri- 
umph, an  ovation,  a  civic  crown,  or  fome  fuch  mark  of  honour, 

A 
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were  in  old  Rome  the  only  rewards  for  militaiy  atcKicvements  *^ 
Money,  it  is  true,  was  ibmetimes  dillributed  among  the4>rivate 
Xjocn^  as  an  addition  to  their  pay,  after  a  £itiguing  campaign  ;  but 
not  as  a  reccnnpence  for  their  good  behaviour,  becauie  all  ihared 
alike.  It  did  not  efcape  die  penetrating  Romans,  that  wealth,  the 
parent  of  hixury  and  felfiflmefs,  fails  not  to  eradicate  the  military 
ijpirit. .  The  fi>ldier  who  to  recover  his  baggage  performed  a  bold 
adtion,  gave  an  inilru<5tive  leflbn  to  all  governments.  Being  in*- 
vited  by  his  general  to  try  his  fortune  a  iecond  time ;  Invite,  fays 
die  foldier,  one  who  has  loft  his  baggage.  Many  a  bold  adven- 
turer goes  to  the  Indies,  who,  returning  with  a  fortune,  is  afraid 
of  every  breeze.  Britain,  I  fufpedl,  is  too  much  infe4fied  with  the 
ipirit  of  gain.  Will  it  be  thought  ridiculous  in  any  man  of  6gure, 
to  prefer  reputadcnx  and  refpe£l  before '^riches  ;  provided  only  he 
can  aflbrd  a  fhigal  meal,  and  a  warm  garment  ?  Let  us  compare 
an  old  officer,  who  never  defertfid  his  friend  nor  his  country,  and 
a  wealthy  merchant,  who  never  indulged  a  thought  but  ot  gain ; 
^he  wealth  is  taoapdng; — and  yet  does  there  exift  a  man  of  ipi^ 
lit;,  who  would  not  be  die  <^cer  rather  than  die  merchant,  evea 
with  his  miUions  ?  Sultan  Mechmet  granted  to  the  Janifaries  a 
privilege  of  impordng  Ibreign  commodities  free  of  duty :  was  it 
his  intention  to  metamorphofe  ibldiers  into  merchants,  loving 
peace,  and  hating  war  ? 

But  tho'  I  declare  againft  large  appointments  beforehand,  which^ 


•  A  Roman  triumpli  was  finely  cofitriv^d  to  excite  heroifm ;  and  a  fort  of  tri- 
umph not  Ids  fplcndid,  was  difpla/d  by  the  Faiemite  Calife  of  Egypc  After  re* 
turning  from  a  fucccfsful  expedition,  the  Calif  pitched  his  camp  in  a  ipacious  plaia 
near  his  capital,  where  he  was  attended  by  all  his  grandees^  in  their  iineft  equipages. 
Three  days  were  commonly  fpent  in  all  manner  of  rejoicings,  fcafting,  mufic, 
fireworks,  &c.  He  matched  into  the  city  with  this  great  cavakade,  through  roads 
covered  with  rich  carpets,  ftrcwed  with  flowers,  gums,  and  odoriferous  plants^ 
and  hedged  on  both  fides  with  crouds  of  congratulating  fubje£ls.  "* 

inftead 
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inftead  of  piromofting  iocyicei  are  a  temptation  to  lulrury  and  idle- 
aefs ;  yet  to  an  officer  <^  charader,  who  has  fpent  his  younger 
years  in  ferving  his  king  and  country,  a  government,  or  other 
iuitable  employment  that  enables  him  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
Ufe  in  eafe  and  a£E[uence,  is  a  proper  reward  for  merit,  refiedling 
equal  honour  on  the  prince  who  bellows,  and  on  the  fubjedt  who 
lectives ;  befide  affording  an  enlivening  profpedl  to  odiers,  who 
have  it  at  heart  to  do  well. 

With  refpe(5t  to  the  private  men,  the  rotation  propoied^  aims  at 
improvements  far  more  important,  than  that  of  making  military 
fervice  fall  light  upon  incfividuals.  It  tends  to  unite  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  with  that  of  war,  and  to  Ibrm  the  fame  man  to  be  an  in« 
duftrious  labourer,  as  well  as  a  good  ibklier.  The  continual  ex- 
crcife  recommended^  cannot  &il  to  produce  a  fpirit  of  indufhry  $ 
which  will  occafion  a  demand  for  the  private  men  after  their 
feven  years  fervice,  as  valuable  above  all  other  labourers,  not  only 
for  r^ularity,  but  for  a<Stivity.  And  with  refpe£l  to  fervice  in 
war,  coniUnt  exercife  is  the  life  of  an  army,  in  the  literal  as  well 
as  metaphorical  fenfe.  Boldnefs  is  infpired  by  fbrength  and  agiUty^ 
to  which  coQJ[tant  motion  mainly  contributes.  The  Roman  citi- 
zens, trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  never  allowed  to 
reft^  were  invincible.  To  mention  no  other  works,  fpacious  and 
durable  roads  carried  to  the  very  extremities  of  that  vaft  em- 
pire, fhow  clearly  how  the  foldiers  were  employed  during 
peace ;  which  hardened  them  for  war,  and  made  theo^  orderly 
and  fubmiffive  (a)«  So  eflential  was  labour  held  by  the  Romans 
for  training  an  army,  that  they  never  ventured  to  face  an  enemy, 
with  troops  debiUtated  in  any  degree  by  idlenefs.  The  Roman 
army  in  Spain^  having  been  worfted  In  feveral  engagements,  and 
confined  within  their  entrenchments,  were  funk  in  idlenefs  and 


f        (•)  B«ig||rc  biftoire  des  grands  chcmiAS^  rol.  2«  p.  isu 

C^  ^  luxury. 
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luxury.  Scipio  Nafica,  after  demolifhing  Carthage,  taking  the 
command  of  that  army,  durfl  not  oppofe  it  to  the  enemy,  till  he 
accuftomed  the  foldiers  to  temperance  and  hard  labour.  He  ex- 
ercifed  them  without  relaxation  in  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, in  fortifying  camps  and  demoliftiing  them,  in  digging 
trenches  and  filling  them  up,  in  building  high-  walls  and  pulling 
them  down ;  he  himfelf,  from  morning  to  night,  going  fibout,  and 
dire<5ling  every  operation.  Marius,  before  engaging  the  Cimbri, 
exercifed  his  army  in  turning  the  coiuic  of  a  river.  Appian  re- 
lates, that  Antiochus,  during  his  winter-quarters  at  Calchis,  ha- 
ving married  a  beautiful  virgin,  with  whom  he  was  greatly  ena- 
moured, Ipent  the  whole  winter  in  pleafure,  abandoning  his  army 
to  vice  and  idlenefs  ;  and  when  the  time  of  acflion  returned  with 
the  fpring,  he  found  his  foldiers  unfit  for  fervice.  The  idlenefs 
of  our  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  promoting  debauchery  and  licen- 
tioufnels,  is  no  lefs  deftrudive  to  health  than  to  difcipline.  Un- 
able for  the  fatigues  of  a  firfl  campaign,  our  private  men  die  in 
thoufands,  as  if  fmotc  with  a  peflilence  *.  We  never  read  of  any 
mortality  in  the  Roman  legions,  tho*  frequently  engaged  in  climates 
very  different  from  their  own.  Let  us  liflen  to  a  judicious  writer, 
to  whom  every  one  liftens  with  delight:  "  Nous  remarquons 
"  aujourd'hui,  que  nos  armies  p^riflfent  beaucoup  par  le  travail 


*  The  idlenefs  of  Britifh  foldiers  appears  from  a  tranfa^on  of  the  commif- 
Coners  of  the  annexed  eftatcs  in  Scotland.  After  the  late  war  with  France,  thej 
judged,  chat  part  of  the  King's  rents  could  not  be  better  beftow'd,  than  in  giving 
bi*cad  to  the  diibanded  foldiers.  Houfes  were- built  for  them,  portions  of  land  gi- 
ven them  to  cultivate  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  maintenance  afforded  them  till  thej 
could  reap  a  crop.  Thcfe  men  could  not  wiih  to  be  better  accommodated :  but  fo  ac- 
cudunicd  they  had  been  to  idlenefs,  and  change  of  place,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
-fort  of  woiic :  they  deferted  their  farms  one  after  another,  and  commenced  thieves 
and  beggars.  Such  as  had  been  made  ferjeants  muft  be  excepted :  thefe  were  fen« 
iible  fellows,  and  profper^d  in  their  little  farms. 
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**  ixxunodere  desfoldats;  et  cependant  c'etoit  par  un  travail  im- 
"  xnenfe  que  les  Remains  fe  confervoient.  La  raifon  en  eft,  je 
^'  croix,  que  leurs  fatigues  6toient  continuelles ;  au  lieu  que  nos 
"  foldats  paffent  fans  ceffe  d'  un  travail  extreme  h  une  extreme  oi- 
"  fivete,  ce  qui  eft  la  chofe  du  monde  la  plus  propre  h  les  faire 
V  perir.  II  faut  que  je  rappprte  ici  ce  que  les  auteurs  nous  difent 
**  de  r  education  de  foldats  Romains,  On  les  accoutumoit  ^  aller 
"  le  pas  militaire,  c'eft-a-dire,  h  fair  en  cinq  heures  vingt  milles, 
et  quelquefois  vingt-quatre.  Pendant  ces  marches,  on  leur  fai- 
foit  porter  de  poids  de  foixante  livres.  On  les  entretenoit  dans 
r  habitude  de  courir  et  de  fauter  tout  arm^s  ;  ils  prenoient 
dans  leurs  exercices  des  epees,  dejavelots,  de  fleches,  d'urie  pe- 
"  fanteur  double  des  armes  ordinaires ;  et  ces  exercices  etoient 
"  continuels.  Des  hommes  fi  endurcis  etoient  ordinairement 
**  fains ;  on  ne  remarque  pas  dans  les  auteurs  que  les  armees  Ro- 
"  maines,  qui  faifoient  la  guerre  en  tant  de  climats,  periilbient 
**  beaucoup  par  les  maladies  ;  au  lieu  qu  il  arrive  prefque  conti- 
"  nuellement  aujourd*hui,  que  des  armies,  fans  avoir  combattu, 

**  fc  fondent,  pour  ainfi  dire^  daps  une  campagne  *  (^i)."     Ma- 

refchal 

{a)  MontefqukUf  Grandeur  de  Romauns,  chap.  2. 

•  "  Wc  obfcrvc  now-a-days,  that  our  armies  arc  confumed  by  the  fatigues  and 
*'  fcvere  labour  of  the  foldiers ;  and  yet  it  was  alone  by  labour  and  toil  that  the 
*•  Romans  preferved  themfclves  from  def^ruAion.  I  believe  the  reafon  is,  that 
**  their  fatigue  was  continual  and  unremitting,  while  the  life  of  our  foldiers  is  a 
**  perpetual  tranfition  from  (cverc  labour  to  extreme  indolence,  a  life  the  nioft  rui- 
**  nous  of  all  others.  I  muft  here  recite  the  account  w!;ch  the  Roman  authors 
**  give  of  the  education  of  their  foldiers.  They  were  continually  habituated  to  the 
•*  military  pace,  which  was,  to  march  in  five  hours  twenty,  and  fometimes  twenty- 
*•  five  miles.  In  thefe  marches  each  foldier  carried  fixty  pounds  weight.  1  hey 
*•  were  accuftomed  to  run  and  leap  in  arms  -,  and  in  their  military  cxercifcs, 
«•  their  fwords,  javelins,  and  arrows,  were  of  twice  the  ordinary  weight.  Thcfe 
^^oh.  IL  I  D  •'  cxercifcs 
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refchal  Sax6,  a  fbl^r,  not  a  phyficia%  afcribes  ta  tEe  ufe  of 
vinegar  the  healthinefs  of  the  Roman  legions :  were  vinegar  fa 
potent^  k  woukl  of  all  Ii^\K>rs  be  the  mod  in  requeiL  Exercife 
without  intermiffion,  during  peace  as  well  as  during  war,  produ- 
ced that  falutary  effeft ;  which  every  prince  will  find,  who.  is  diA 
pofed  to  copy  the  Roman  difeipline  *•  The  Mare&hal  guefies  bet- 
ter with  relpedl  to  a  horfe,  Difcourfing  of  cavalry,  he  obfervesy 
that  a  horfe  becomes  hardy  and  heaMiul  by  conftant  exercijfe,  and 
that  a  y<jung.  horfe  is  unabie  to  hear  fatigue ;  for  which  reaibn  he 
declares  againft  young  horfes  for  theftrvice  of  aa  army.. 

That  the  military  branch  of  the  Bridfli  government  is  fiifccp- 
tible  of  improvements^  all  the  worid  will  admit.  To  improve  it^ 
I  have  contributed  my  mite ;  which  is  hiunbly  fubmitted  to  the 
public,-  a  judge  from  whom  there  lies  no  appeal.  It  is  iiibmitted 
in  three  views*  The  firft  is,  Whedier  an  army,  modelled  as  above,, 
would  not  fecure  us  againft  the  boMeft  invader ;  the  next.  Whe- 
ther fuch  an  army  be  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  army  in  its 


^  exercifbt  were  coatihuaTy  which  ib  ftrengthened  the  conftitutibn  of  the  me»,, 
^  that  they  were  alwap  in  health.  We  ibe  no  remarks,  in  the  Roman  authors,. 
^  that  their  armies,  in  the  variety  of  climates  where  they  made  war,  ever  periihed 
^  by  difeaie  y  whilft  now-a-d^s  it  is  not  unufual,  that  an  anny,  without  ever 
^  coming  to  an  engagement,  dwindles  away  by  difeaie  in.  one  campaign.** 

*  Rei  militaris  periii^  plus  quoddiana  armorum  exerdtia  ad  fanitatenv  milltumt 
putaverunt  prodefle,  quam  medicos.  Ex  quo  intelligitur  quanto  ftudiofius  armq** 
rum  artem  docendus  fit  femper  exercitus,  cum  ei  laboris  confuetudo  et  in  caftris: 
fenitatem,  et  ia  confli£lu  poffit  prseftare  viAoriam.  Vegetius^  Dc  re  militari,  lib.  3%. 
cap.  2. —  [//I  EngHJhtbus:  ^  Our  mafters  of  the  art-military  were  of  opinion,, 
^<  that  daily  exercife  in  arms  contributed  more  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  thaa 
^  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician :  from  which  we  may  judge,  what  care  fliould  be 
*^  taken,  to  habituate  the  foldiers  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  to  which  they  owe  both 
**  their  health  in  the  camp,  and  their  viAory  in  the  field.'']  ——The  fame  author 
obferves,  that  the  Romans  in  his  time  had  become  fo  inaAive,  as  to  leave  off  thct 
fortifying  their  camps.  ^  J^ 
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firefent  farm ;  and  the  lafl;,  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  fchool  of 
induftiy  and  moderadon  to  our  pec^le. 

With  refped  to  the  firft,  we  ihould,  after  a  few  years,  have  not 
only  an  amiy  of  fixty  thoufand  well-difciplined  troops,  but  the 
command  of  another  army,  equally  numerous,  and  equally  well 
diiciplined.  b  is  true,  that  troopfi  inured  to  war  have  an  advantage 
over  troops  that  have  not  the  fame  experience :  but  with  aflur 
ranee  it  may  be  pronounced  impra^cable,  to  land  at  once  in  Bri^ 
tain  an  army  that  can  iland  againft  100,000  Britiih  foldiers  well 
diiciplined,  fighting  even  their  firil  battle,  for  their  country^  and 
for  their  wives  and  children* 

A  war  with  France  raifes  a  panic  on  every  H&^t  dureatening  of 
on  invafion.  The  iecurity  afforded  by  die  propofed  plan,  would 
tiuble  us  to  ad  ofieniively  at  fea,  inftead  of  being  reduced  to 
keep  our  ifaips  at  home,  for  guarding  our  coafts.  Would  Britain 
any  longer  be  obliged  to  iupport  her  continental  connedliohs  ? 
No  iboner  does  an  European  prince  augment  his  army,  or  improve 
military  difcipline,  than  his  neighbours,  taking  fright,  muft  do 
the  fame.  May  not  one  hope,  that  by  the  plan  propofed,  or  fome 
fuch,  Britain  would  be  relieved  from  jealoufy  and  folicitude  about 
its  neighbours  ? 

With  refpedfc  to  the  iecond  view,  having  long  enjoy 'd  the  fweets 
of  a  free  government,  under  a  fucceflion  of  mild  princes,  we  be- 
gin to  forget,  that  our  liberties  ever  were  in  danger.  But  drou  fy 
(ecurity  is  of  all  conditions  the  mod  dangerous  ;  becaufe  the  (late 
may  be  overwhelmed  before  we  even  dream  of  danger.  Siippofe 
only,  that  a  Britiih  King,  accomplifhcd  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
bdoved  by  his  foldiers,  heads  his  own  troops  in  a  war  with 
France ;  and  after  more  than  one  fuccefsful  campaign,  gives 
peace  to  his  enemy,  on  terms  advantageous  to  his  people :  what 
fecurity  have  we  for  our  liberties,  when  he  rcturas  with  a  vidlo- 
rious  army,  devoted  to  his  vrill  ?     I  am  talking  of  a  ftanding 

D  2  army 
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army  in  its  prefent  form.  Troops  modelled  as  above  will  not 
be  £o  obfequious  :  a  number  of  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry  fep- 
ving  without  pay,  who  can  be  under  no  temptation  to  enflave 
themfelves  and  their  country,  will  prove  a  firm  barrier  againft  the 
ambitious  views  of  iiich  a  prince.  And  even  fuppofing  that  army 
to  be  totally  corrupted,  the  prince  can  have  little  hope  of  fuccefs 
againft  the  nation,  fupported  by  another  army,  compofed  of 
men,  who,  having  completed  their  military  fervice,  may  be  relied, 
on  as  champions  for  their  country. 

And  as  to  the  laft  view  mentioned,  the  plan  propofed  cannot  fail  to* 
promote  induftry  and  virtue,  not  only  among  the  foldiers,  but  a- 
mong  the  working  people  in  generaL  To  avoid  hard  labour  and 
ieverc  difcipline  in  the  army,  men  will  be  fober  and  induftrious 
at  home  ;  and  fuch  untraiStabLe  fpirits  as  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
mild  laws  of  a  free  government,  will  be  e£Fe6hially  tamed  by  mi- 
litary law.  At  the  fame  time,  as  fobriety  and  innocence  are  con- 
ftant  attendants  upon  induftry ,^  the  manners  of  our  people  would 
be  much  purified;  a  circumftance  of  infinite  importance  to  Bri- 
tain. The  lalutary  influence  of  the  plan^  would  reach  perfdns  in 
a  higher  fpherc;  A  young  gentleman,  whipt  at  fchool,  or  fall- 
ing behind  at  college^  contradls  an  averfion  to  books ;  and  flies  to 
the  army,  where  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  numbers,  idle  and 
ignorant  like  himfelf.  How  many  young  men  are  thus  daily  ruin- 
ed, who,  but  for  the  temptation  of  idlenefs  and  gaiety  in  the  army^ 
would  have  become  ufeful  fubjedts  !  In  the  plan  under  confidera- 
tion,  the  officers  who  ferve  for  pay  would  be  fo  few  in  number^ 
and  their  profpe<ft  of  advancement  fo.  clear,  that  it  would  require 
much  intereft  to  be  admitted  into-  the  army.  None  would  be  ad- 
mitted but  tliofe  who  have  been  regularly  educated  in  every  brancll 
of  military  knowledge  ;  and  idle  boys  would  be  remitted  to  their 
ftudies. 

Here  is  difplay'd  an  agreeable  fcene  with  relation  to  induftry. 

Suppofing 
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Supposing  the  whole  threefcore  thoufand  mea  to  be  abfblutely 
idle ;  yet,  by  doubling  the  induftry  of  thofe  who  remain,  I  af- 
firm, that  the  fiim  of  induftry  would  be  much  greater  than  be- 
fore. And  the  fcene  becomes  enchanting,  when  we  confider, 
that  thefe  threefcore  thoufand  men,  would  not  only  be  of  all 
the  moft  induftrious,  but  be  patterns  of  induftry  to  others. 

Upon  conclufion  of  a  foreign  war,  we  fuffer  grievoufly  by  dif- 
banded  foldiers,  who  muft  plunder  or  ftarve.  The  prefent  plan 
is  an  effe<5lual  remedy :  men  accuftomed  to  hard  labour  under 
ftriA  difcipline,  can  never  be  in  want  of  bread :  they  will  be 
(ought  for  every  where^  even  at  higher  than  ordinary  wages  ;  and 
they  will  prove  excellent  mafters  for  training  the  peafants  to  hard 
labour. 

A  man  indulges  emulation  more  freely  in  behalf  of  his  friend 
or  his  country,  than  of  himfelf :  the  latter  is  felfifh  ;  the  former 
proceeds  from  a  focial  principle.  In  that  view,  have  we  not  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  that  the  feparating  military  officers  into  different 
clafTes,  vrill  excite  a  laudable  emulation,  prompting  individuals^ 
to  exert  themfelves  on  every  occafion,  for  the  honour  of  their 
corps  ?  Nor  will  fuch  emulation,  a  virtuous  paflion,  be  any  ob- 
ftruiftion  to  private  friendftup  between  members  of  different 
clafles.  On  the  contrary,  may  it  not  be  expected,  that  young  officers 
of  birth  and  fortune,  zealous  to  qualify  themfelves,  at  their  own 
expence,  for  ferving  their  country,  will  cling  for  inftrudlion  to 
officers  of  experience,  who  have  no  inheritance  but  perfonal  me- 
rit ?  Both  find  their  account  in  that  CQnne<5lion  :  men  of  rank 
become  adepts  in  military  affairs,  a  valuable  branch  of  education 
ft>r  them ;  and  officers  who  ferve  for  pay,  acquire  friends  at  court, 
who  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  teftifying  their  grati*- 
tude. 

The  advantages  mentioned  are  great  and  extenfive ;  and  yet  are 
not  the  only  advantages.     Will  it  be  thought  extravagant  to  hope, 

that 
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that  the  propofed  plan  would  form  a  better  fyftem  of  educatioa 
for  young  men  of  fortune,  than  hitherto  has  been  known  in 
Britiin  ?  Before  pronouncing  fentencc  againft  me,  let  the  follow- 
ing confiderations  be  duly  weighed.  Our  youth  go  ^broad  to  fee 
the  world  in  the  literal  fenfe  ;  for  to  pierce  deeper  than  eye-fight, 
cannot  be  expected  of  boys.  They  refort  to  gay  courts,  where 
they  find  nothing  for  imitation  but  pomp,  luxury,  diflembled 
virtues,  and  real  vices :  fuch  icenes  make  a  deep  impreffion  on 
yoimg  men  of  a  warm  imagination.  Our  plan  would  be  an  anti- 
dote to  filch  poiibnous  education.  Suppofing  eighteen  to  be  th6 
earlieft  time  for  the  army,  here  is  an  objedl  held  up  to  our  youth 
of  fortune,  for  roufing  their  ambition :  they  will  endeavour  to 
make  a  figure,  and  emulation  will  animate  them  to  excel :  fuppc^ng 
a  young  man  to  have  no  ambition,  fhame  alone  will  pulh  him  on. 
To  acquire  the  military  art,  to  difcipline  their  men,  to  dire^  the 
execution  of  public  works,  and  to  condudl  other  military  opera- 
tions, would  occupy  their  whole  time,  and  banifh  idlenefs.  A 
young  gentleman,  thus  guarded  againft  the  enticing  vices  and 
fauntering  follies  of  youth,  muft  be  fadly  deficient  in  genius,  if, 
during  his  fcven  years  fervice,  reading  and  refle6tion  have  beeii 
totally  negleAed  by  him.  Hoping  better  things  from  our  youth 
of  fortune,  I  take  for  granted,  that  during  their  fervice  they  have 
niade  fbme  progrefs,  not  only  in  military  knowledge,  but  in  mo- 
rals, and  in  the  fine  arts,  fb  as  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  to  be 
qualified  for  profiting,  inflead  of  being  undone,  by  feeing  the 
world  *. 

*  Whether  hereditary  nobility  may  not  be  neceflary,  in  a  monarchical  government, 
to  fupport  the  King  againft  the  multitude,  I  take  not  on  me  to  pronounce  :  but  this 
I  pronounce  with  aflurancc,  that  fuch  a  conftitution  is  unhappy  with  rcfpeft  to  c- 
ducation ;  and  appears  to  admit  no  remedy,  if  it  be  not  that  above  mentioned, 
or  fome  fuch.  In  faft,  few  of  thofc  who  received  their  education  while  they  were 
tlic  eldcll  fons  of  Pcers^  have  been  duly  qualified  to  manage  public  affairs. 

Further, 
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Further^  jaixng  men  of 'birth  and  fortune,  acquire  indeed  the 
finoothnefs  and  fiipplenefs  of  a  court,  widi  refpecSt  to  their  fupe- 
nos%  i  but  the  ccmftraint  of  fuch  manners,  makes  their  temper 
break  out  againft  inferiors,  where  there  is  no  conftraint^  Info* 
lenee  of  rank  is  not  fb  vifible  in  Britain,  as  in  countries  of  lefi 
freedwa ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  vifible  to  require  corredion.  To 
that  end,  no  method  promifes  more  fucceis  than  military  fervice; 
as  command  and  obedience  alternately,  are  the  bed  difcipline  for 
acquiring  temper  and  moderation.  Can  pride  and  iniblence  be 
more  effirdually  ftemmed,  than  to  be  commanded  by  an  infe* 
rior  ? 

SciU  upon  the  important  artide  of  education.  Where  pleafure  is 
die  ruUng  paflion  in  youth,  intereft  will  be  the  ruling  paflion  in 
age :  the  fet^h  principle  is  the  &undatioa  of  both,  the  cbje£t 
cmly  is  varied.  This  obfencatiott  is  iadly  Terified  in  Britain  :  our 
young  men  of  rank,  loathing  an  irkibme  and  fatiguing  courie  of 
education,  abandon  themielves  to  pleafure.  Trace  thefe  very  men 
dirough  the  more  fedate  part  of  life,  and  they  will  be  found 
grafping  at  power  and  profit,  by  means  of  court-favom*,.  with  na 
regard  to  their  country,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  their 
friends.  The  education  propofed,  holding  up  a  temping  prize 
to  virtuous  ambition,  is  an  excellent  fence  againft  a  life  of  indo» 
lent  pleafure.  A  youth  of  fortune,  engaged  with  many  rivals  in 
a  train  of  public  fervice,  acquires  a  halnt  of  biifinefs ;  and  as  he 
is  conftantly  employed  for  the  public,,  patriotifin  becomes  his  ru?* 
ling  paf&on  *^ 

The 


*  The  (bllowing  portrait  is  QcetcKcd  by  a  good  hand,  (Madame  Pompadour)  i 
and  if  i(  have  any  rcfemblance,  it  fets  our  plan  in  a  confpicuous  light*  The  French 
noblcfley  fays  that  lady,  fpending  their  lives  in  diflipation  and  idlenefs,  know  as 
Mttk  of  politics  as  of  economy.    A  gentleman  hums  all  his  life  ia  the  country^  or 

perhaps 
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The  advantages  of  a  military  education, .  fuch  as  that  propofed, 
are  not  yet  exhatifted :  one  of  confiderable  importance  remains  to 
be  mifolded.  Under  regular  government  promoting  the  arts  of 
peace,  focial  intercourfe  refines,  and  fondnefs  for  company  increafes 
in  proportion.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  capital  is  crouded  with 
every  perfon  who  can  afford  to  live  there.  A  man  of  fortune,  who 
has  no  tafle  but  for  a  city  life,  happens  to  be  forc'd  into  the  coun- 
try by  bufinefs :  finding  bufinefs  and  the  country  equally  infipid, 
he  becomes  impatient,  and  returns  to  town,  with  a  difguft  at  e- 
very  rural  amufement.  In  France,  the  country  has  been  long  de- 
ferted :  fuch  fondnefs  for  fociety  prevails  there,  that  feldom  has 
the  King  occafion  to  inflidl  a  greater  puniihment  on  a  man  of  fa- 
fhion,  than  to  banife  him  to  his  country-feat.  In  Britain  the 
fame  fondnefs  for  a  town-life  is  gaining  ground  daily.  A  ftranr 
ger  confidering  the  immenfe  fums  expended  in  England  upon 
country-feats,  would  conclude,  in  appearance  with  great  certain- 
tyj  that  the  Englilh  fpend  moft  of  their  time  in  the  country. 
But  how  would  it  furprife  him  to  be  told,  not  only  that  people  of 
fafhion  in  England  pais  little  of  their  time  in  the  coimtry,  but 
that  die  immenfe  fums  laid  out  upon  gardening  and  plcafure- 
grounds,  are  the  effedl  of  vanity  more  than  of  tafle  !  In  fa<Sl,  fuch 
embellilhments  are  beginning  to  wear  our  of  fafliion  ;  appetite  for 
fociety  leaving  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  rural  pleafures. 


perhaps  comes  to  Paris  to  ruin  himfclf  with  an  opera-girl.  Thofc  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  be  of  the  miniOry,  have  feldom  any  merit,  if  it  be  not  in  caballing  and  in- 
trigue. The  French  nobleflc  have  courage,  but  without  any  genius  for  war,  the  fa- 
tigue of  a  foldier's  life  being  to  them  unfupportable.  The  King  has  been  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  employing  two  ftrangers  for  the  fafety  of  his  crown  :  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Counts  Saxe  and  Louendahl,  the  en&mies  of  France  might  have  laid 
fiege  to  Paris. 

If 
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If  the  progrefs  of  that  difeale  can  be  flay'd,  the  only  means  is 
military  education.  In  youth  lading  impreflions  are  made  ;  and 
men  of  fortune  who  take  to  the  army,  being  confined  moftly  to 
the  country  in  prime  of  life,  contradl  a  liking  for  country  occu- 
pations and  amufements  ;  which  withdraw  them  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  no  lefs  than  of  the 
body, 

A  military  education  would  contribute  equally  to  moderation 
in  focial  enjoyments.  The  pomp,  ceremony,  and  expence,  ne^ 
ceffary  to  thdfe  who  adhere  to  a  court,  and  lire  always  in  public, 
are  not  a  little  fatiguing  and  oppreffive.  Man  is  naturally  mode- 
rate in  his  defire  of  enjoyment ;  and  it  requires  much  pra<5lice  to 
make  him  bear  excefs  without  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  pain  of 
exceis,  prompts  men  of  opulence  to  pais  fbme  part  of  their  rime 
in  a  fnug  retirement,  where  they  live  at  eafe,  free  from  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Here  is  a  retirement,  which  can  be  reached  without 
any  painful  circuit ;  a  port  of  fafety  and  of  peace,  to  which  wc 
are  piloted  by  military  education,  avoiding  every  dangerous  rock, 
and  every  fatiguing  agitation. 

Refle<5ling  on  the  advantages  of  military  education  above  dijp 
play'd,  is  it  foolifh  to  think,  that  our  plan  might  produce  a  total' 
alteration  of  manners  in  our  youth  of  birth  and  fortune  ?  The 
idlers,  the  gamefters,  the  profligate,  compared  with  our  military 
men,  would  make  a  defpicable  figure :  fliame,  not  to  talk  of  pride, 
would  compel  them  to  reform. 

How  conducive  to  good  goremment  might  the  propofcd  plan 
be,  in  the  hands  of  a  virtuous  king,  fuppoited  by  a  public- fpirit- 
ed  mmifVry  !  In  the  prelcnt  courfe  of  advancement,  a  youth  of 
quality,  who  afpircs  to  ferve  his  country  in  a  civil  employment, 
has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  parliamentary  intereft.  The  military 
education  propofed,  would  afford  him  opportunity  to  improve  hi  3 

Vol,  U.  E  talenr>;, 
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talents,  and  to  convince  the  world  of  his  merit.  Honour  and  ap-* 
plaufe  thus  acquired,  would  intitle  him  to  demand  preferment; 
and  he  ought  to  be  employed,  not  only  as  deferving,  but  as  an  en- 
couragement to  others.  Frequent  inftances  of  negle^ing  men 
who  are  patronized  by  the  public,  might  perhaps  prove  danger- 
ous to  a  Britifli  minifter. 

If  I  have  not  all  this  while  been  dreaming,  here  are  difplay'd 
illuflxious  advantages  of  the  military^ucation  proposed.  Fond- 
nefs  for  the  fubjedl  excites  me  to  prolong  the  entertainment ;  and 
I  add  the  following  refledlion,  on  the  education  of  fuch  men  as  are 
difpofed  to  ferve  in  a  public  (tation.  The  fciences  are  mutually 
conn€<Sted ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  perfe<fl  in*  any  one,  without  be- 
ing in  fome  degree  acquainted  with  every  one.  The  fcience  of  po- 
litics, in  particular,  being  not  a  little  intricate,  cannot  be  acqui* 
red  in  perfe<Slion  by  any  one  whofe  (ludies  have  been  confined  to 
a  fingle  branch,  whether  relative  to  peace  or  to  war.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  made  an  eminent  figure  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in 
the  field ;  and  fuch  was  equally  the  illuftrious  Sully,  who  may 
ferve  as  a  model  to  all  minifters.  The  great  aim  in  modern  poli- 
tics is,  to  fpUt  government  into  the  greateft  number  pofilble  of 
departments,  trufting  nothing  to  genius.  China  is  a  complete  mo- 
del of  fuch  a  government.  National  afiairs  are  there  fo  Amplified 
by  divifion,  as  to  require  fcarce  any  capacity  in  the  mandarines. 
Thefe  oflSccrs,  having  little  occafion  for  adlivity,  either  of  mind 
or  of  body,  fink  down  into  floth  and  fenfuality :  motives  of  ambi- 
tion or  of  fame  make  no  impreflion  :  they  have  not  even  fo  much 
delicacy  as  to  blufh  when  they  err  :  and  as  they  regard  no  pu- 
nilhment  but  what  touches  the  perfon  or  the  purfe,  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  fee  a  mandarine  beaten  with  many  ftripes,  fometimes  for 
a  very  (light  tranfgreflion.  Let  arts  be  fubdivided  into  many 
parts ;  the  more  fubdivifions  the  better :  but  I  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, that  no  man  ever  did,  nca:  ever  will,  make  a  capital  fi- 
gure 
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gure  in  the  government  of  a  ftate,  whether  as  a  judge,  a  generaf, 
or  a  miniller,  whofe  education  is  rigidly  confined  to  one  fcience  *• 
Senfible  am  I  that  the  foregoing  plan  is  in  feveral  refpedts  im- 
perfe(^ ;  but  if  it  be  found  at  bottom,  polifh  and  improvement 
are  ealy  operations.  My  capital  aim  has  been,  to  obviate  the  ob- 
je^ons  that  prefs  hard  againft  every  military  plan,  hitherto  em- 
braced or  propofed.  A  (landing  army  in  its  prefent  form,  is  dan- 
gerous to  liberty ;  and  but  a  feeble  bulwark  againfl;  fuperior  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  in  which  every  fubjeft  is  a  fbldier, 
mud  not  indulge  any  hopes  of  becoming  powerful  by  manufac- 
tures and  commerce :  it  is  indeed  vigoroufly  defended,  but  is 
£:arce  worthy  of  being  defended.  The  golden  mean  of  rotation 
and  conllant  labour  in  a  (landing  army,  would  difcipline  mul- 
titudes for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.  And  a  nation  fo  defended 
would  be  invincible.. 


*  PhocioQ  is  praifed  by  aacient  writers,  for  ftmggliag  againft  an  abufe  that  had 
crept  into  his  country  of  Attica,  that  of  making  war  and  politics  different  profc£^ 
fions.    In  imitation  of  Ariftides  and  of  Pericles,  he  ftudied  both  equally. 


Ea  SKETCH 
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SKETCH        X. 
Public    Police   with  refped  to  the  Poor. 


AMong  thofe  nations  of  Europe  where  government  is  a  fcience, 
that  part  of  pubUc  police  which  concerns  the  poor,  makes 
now  a  confiderable  branch  of  ftatute-law.  The  poor-laws  are  fo 
multiplied,  and  fo  anxioufly  framed,  as  to  move  one  to  think,  that 
there  cannot  remain  a  fingle  jperfon  wanting  bread.  It  is  however 
a  fad  truth,  that  the  difeafe  of  poverty,  inftead  of  being  eradica- 
ted, has  become  more  and  more  inveterate.  England  in  particu- 
lar overflows  with  beggars,  tho'  in  no  other  country  are  the  indi- 
gent fo  amply  provided  for.  Some  radical  defedl  there  muft  be  in 
thefe  laws,  when,  after  endlefa  attempts  to  perfedl  them,  they  all 
prove  abortive.  Every  writer,  diflatisfied  with  former  plans,  fails 
not  to  produce  one  of  his  own ;  which,  in  its  turn,  meets  with 
as  little  approbation  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  firft  regulation  of  the  dates  of  Holland  concerning  the 
poor,  was  in  the  year  1 6 14^  prohibiting  all  begging.  The  next 
was  in  the  year  1649.  "  It  is  enaded.  That  every  town,  vil- 
lage, or  parifh,  fhall  \naintam  its  poor  out  of  the  income  of 
its  charitable  foundations  and  coUedlions  ;  and  in  cafe  thefe 
means  fall  fhort,  the  magiftrates  fhall  maintain  them  at  the 
general  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  as  can  mod  conveniently  be 
done :  Provided  always,  that  the  poor  be  obliged  to  work  ei- 
ther for  merchants,  farmers,  or  others,  for  reafonable  wages, 

''  in 
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*'  in  order  that  they  may,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  fupported  that 
**  way ;  provided  alfo,  that  they  be  indulged  in  no  idlenefs  nor 
**  infolence."  The  advice  or  inftru<5lion  here  given  to  magi- 
ftrates,  is  fenfible  ;  but  falls  fliort  greatly  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  Ajw,  the  execution  of  which  can  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  ju- 
ftice. 

In  France,  the  precarious  charity  of  monafteries  proving  inef- 
fe<5lual,  a  hofpital  was  ere<5led  in  the  city  of  Paris  anno  1656,  ha- 
ving diflferent  apartments ;  one  for  the  innocent  poor,  one  for  put- 
ting vagabonds  to  hard  labour,  one  for  foundlings,  and  one  for 
the  fick  and  maimed  ;  with  certain  funds  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  each,  which  produce  annually  much  about  the  fame  fum. 
In  imitation  of  Paris,  hofpitals  of  the  fame  kind  were  eredled  in  e- 
very  great  town  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Englifli  began  more  early  to  think  of  their  poor ;  and  in  a 
country  without  induftry,  the  neceflity  probably  arofe  more  ear- 
ly. The  firft  Englifh  ftatute  bears  date  in  the  year  1496,  diredl- 
ing,  "  That  every  beggar  unable  to  work,  fhall  refort  to  the  hun- 
•*  drcd  where  he  laft  dwelt  or  was  born  ;  and  there  Ihall  remain, 
•*  upon  pain  of  being  fet  in  the  ftocks  three  days  and  three  nights, 
"  with  only  bread  and  water,  and  then  fhall  be  put  out  of  town." 
This  was  a  law  againft  vagrants,  for  the  fake  of  order.  There  was 
little  occafion,  at  that  period,  to  provide  for  the  innocent  poor ; 
their  maintenance  being  a  burden  upon  monafteries.  But  mV)na- 
fteries  being  put  down  by  Henry  VIIL  there  was  a  ftatute,  2 2d 
year  of  his  reign,  cap.  12.  impowering  the  juftices  of  every  coun- 
ty, to  grant  licences  to  poor  aged  and  impotent  perfons,  to  beg 
within  a  certain  diftridt ;  thofe  who  be  5  without  it,  to  be  whipt, 
or  fet  in  the  ftocks.  In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  3.  a  fta- 
tute was  made  in  favour  of  impotent,  maimed,  aad  aged  perfons, 
that  they  fliall  have  convenient  houfcs  provided  for  them,  in  the 
cities  or  towns  where  they  were  born,  or  where  they  rcfided  for 

three 
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three  years,  to  be'relieved  by  the  nvilHng  and  charitable  di/pofitim 
of  the  parifliioners.  By  2d  and  3d  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  5.  the 
-  former  ftatutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were  confirmed; 
of  gathering  weekly  relief  for  the  poor  by  charitable  colledlions. 
*^  A  man  licenced  to  beg,  fliall  wear  a  badge  on  hi&  breaft  and 
*'  back  openly." 

The  firft  coiiipulfory  ftatute  waS  5^  Efifab.  cap.  3.  empower^ 
ing  jiiftices  of  peace  to  raife  a  weekly  fiim  for  the  poor,  by  taxing; 
fuch  perfbns  as  obftinately  refufe  to  contribute,  after  repeated  ad* 
monitions  from  the  pulpit..  In  the  next  ftatute,  14^  El^bi 
cap.  5.  a  bolder  ftep  was  made,  empowering  juftices  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants of  every  parifh,  in  a  weekly  fum  for  their  poor.  And 
taxations  for  the  poor  being  now  in  lome  degree  familiar,  the  re-- 
markable  ftatutes,  39^  Elifab.  cap.  3.  and  43^  Elifeb.  cap,  a.  were* 
enaiSted,  which  make  the  ground-work  of  all  the  fubiequent 
ftatutes  concerning  the  poof.  By  thefe  ftatutes^  certain  houfe* 
holders,  named  by  the  juftices,  are,  in  conjun<fUon  with  the 
church* wardens,  appointed  overfeers  for  the  poor ;  and  thefe  o- 
yerfeers,  with  confent  of  two  juftices,  are  empowered  to  tax  the 
parifh  in  what  fums  they  think  proper,  for  maintainix^  the  poor. 

Among  a  people  fo  tenacious  of  liberty  as  the  Englifh  are,  and 
fo  impatient  of  oppreffion,  is  it  not  iurprifing,  to  find  a  law,  that,. 
without  ceremony,  fubjedls  individuals  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
men,  who  feldom  either  by  birth  or  education  deferve  that  im-^ 
portant  truft  ;.  and  without  even  providing  any  efiedbial  check  a* 
gainft  embezzlement  ?  At  prefent,  a  Britifti  parliament  would  re- 
je<St  with  icoTTi  fuch  an  abfurd  plan ;  and  yet,  being  familiarized 
to  it,  diey  never  ferioufly  have  attempted  a  repeaL  We  have  been 
always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  fbvereign's  encroachments, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  taxe^ :  but  as  pariih-officers  are  low  per^ 
fons  who  infpire  no  dread,  we  iubmit  to  have  our  pockets  picked 
by  them,  almoft  without  repining*    There  is  provided^  it  is  true,^ 
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an  appeal  to  die  general  feflions  for  redrefllng  inequalities  in  tax- 
ing the  pariihioners  :  but  it  is  no  efre£hial  remedy ;  artful  over- 
feers  will  not  over^rate  any  man  fb  grofsjy  as  to  make  it  his  inte-' 
reft  to  complain,  confidering  that  thefe  overfeers  have  the  poor's 
money  to  defend  themfelves  with.  Nor  will  the  general  feflions 
readily  liften  to  a  complaint^  that  cannot  be  verified  but  with 
much  time  and  trouble.  If  the  appeal  have  any  effedl:,  it  will  make 
a  ftiU  greater  inequality,  by  rdieving  men  of  figure  at  the  expence 
of  their  inferiors  ;  who  nwft  fubmit,  having  little  intereft  to  ob« 
tain  redrefs. 

The  Engliih  plan,  befide  being  opprefllve,  is  grofsly  unjuft.  If 
It  ihould  be  reported  of  fome  diftant  nation,  that  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  idle  and  i»t>fligate,  is  laid  upon  the  frugal  and 
induftrious,  who  work  hard  for  a  maintenance  to  themfelves ; 
what  would  one  think  of  fuch  a  nation  ?  Yet  this  is  literally  the 
cafe  of  England.  1  fay  more :  the  plan  is  not  only  oppreflivc  and 
unjuft,  but  miferably  dcfedlive  in  the  checking  of  maladminiftra- 
tion.  In  fadl,  great  iums  are  levied  beyond  what  the  poor  re- 
ceive :  it  requires  briguing  to  be  named  a  church-warden :  the 
nomination,  in  London  efpecially,  gives  him  credit  at  once  ;  and 
however  meagre  at  the  commencement  of  his  ofiice,  he  is  round 
and  plump  before  it  ends.  To  wax  fat  and  rich  by  robbing  the 
poor !     Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  a  fcene  fo  horrid  *. 


•  In  tlxc  parifli  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  a  great  reform  was  made  fome 
years  ago.  Inhabiians  of  figure,  not  excepting  men  of  the  highcft  rank,  take  it 
in  ram  to  be  churcfa«warilcns  ;  which  has  reduced  the  poor-rates  in  that  paiilh  to 
a  trifle.  But  people,  after  acquiring  a  name,  foon  tire  of  drudging  for  otheis. 
The  drudgery  will  be  left  to  low  people  as  formerly,  and  the  tax  will  again  rife  as 
high  in  that  parifh  as  in  otht?rs.  The  poor-rates,  in  Dr  Davenant's  time,  were 
about  L.  700,000  yearly  :  at  prcfcnt ,  they  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
millioos. 

Inequality 
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Inequality  in  taxing,  and  embezzlement  of  the  money  levied,, 
which  are  notorious,  poifon  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  im* 
prefs  them  with  a  notion,  that  all  taxes  raifed  by  pubUc  authority 
are  ill  managed. 

Thefe  evils  are  great,  and  yet  are  but  flight  compared,  with 
what  follow.     As  the  number  of  poor  in  England^  as  well  as  the 
expence  of  maintenance,  are  increafing  daily,  proprietors  of  land^. 
in  order  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden  fo  grievous,  drive  the  poor  out 
of  the  parifh,  and  prevent  all  perfons  from  fettling  in  it  who  are 
likely  to  become  a  burden :  cottages  are  demoHfhed,  and  marriage 
obftrudled.     Influenced  by  the  prefent  evil,  they  look  not  forward 
to  depopulation,  nor  to  the  downfall  of  hufbandry  and  manufac- 
tures by  fcarcity  of  hands.     Every  parifli  is  in  a:  (late  of  war  with 
every  other  parifli,  concerning  pauper  fettlements^  and  removals. 
'    The  price  of  labour  is  generally  the  fame  in  the  diflTerent  fliires 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  different  pariflies.     A  few  exceptions  are 
pccafioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town,  or  by  fome  exr 
tenfive  manufadbire  that  requires  many  hands.     In  Scotland,  .the 
price  of  labour  refembles  water,    which  always  levels  itfelf :  if 
high  in  any  one  comer,  an  influx  of  hands  brings  it  down.     The 
price  of  labour  varies  in  every  parifli  of  England.     A  labourer 
who  has  gain'd  a  fettlement  in  a  parifli,  on  which  he  depends  for 
bread  when  he  inclines  to  be  idle,  dares  not  remove  tq  another 
parifli  where  wages  are  higher,  fearing  to  be  cut  out  of  a  fettle- 
ment altogether.     England  is  in  the  fame  condition  with  refpedl 
to  labour,  that  France  lately  was  with  refpedl  to  corn  j  which, 
however  plentiful  in  one  province,  could  not  be  exported  to  fupr 
ply  the  wants  of  another.    The  pernicious  effeiSls  of  the  latter  with 
refpe<^  to  food,  are  not  more  obvious,  than  of  the  former  wirfi 
refpedl  to  manufadlures. 

Englilh  manufadlvu-es  labour  under  a  fl:ill  greater  hardfliip  than 
inequality  of  wages.     In  a  country  where  there  is  no  fund  for  the 

poor 
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poor  but  what  nature  provides,  the  labourer  mufl  be  fatisficd 
with  fuch  wages  as  are  cuftomary  :  he  ha«  no  refource  ;  for  pity 
is  not  moved  by  idlencfs.  In  England,  the  labourers  command 
the  market :  if  not  fatisfied  with  cuftomary  wages,  they  have  an 
excellent  refource  ;  which  is,  to  abandon  work  altogether,  and  to 
put  themfelves  on  the  parilh.  Labour  is  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England :  I  have  heard  feveral  plaiifible  reafons  ;  but  in 
my  opinion,  the  difference  arifes  from  the  poor-laws.  In  England, 
every  man  is  entitled  to  be  idle ;  and  every  idler  is  entitled  to  a 
maintenance.  In  France,  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  poor,  yield 
the  fame  fum  annually :  that  fum  is  always  preoccupied ;  and  France, 
with  refpedl  to  all  but  thoie  on  the  lift,  approaches  to  the  ftate  of 
a  nation  that  has  no  fund  provided  by  law  for  the  poor. 

Pepopulation,  inequality  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  extrava-. 
gant  wages,  are  deplorable  evils.  But  the  Englifli  poor-laws  are 
productive  of  evils  ftill  more  deplorable  :  they  are  fubverfive  both 
of  morality  and  induftry.  This  is  a  Jieavy  charge,  but  no  lefs 
true  than  heavy.  Fear  of  want  is  the  only  effe^ual  motive  to  in- 
duftry with  the  labouring  poor  :  remove  that  fear,  and  they  ceafe 
to  be  induftrious.  The  ruling  paflion  of  thofe  who  live  by  bodily 
labour,  is  to  fave  a  pittance  for  their  children,  and  for  fupporting 
themfelves  in  old  age :  ftimulated  by  dcfire  of  accomplifhing  thefc 
ends,  they  are  frugal  and  induftrious  ;  and  the  profpe<5l  of  fuccefs 
is  to  them  a  continual  feaft.  Now  what  worfe  can  malice  invent 
againft  fuch  a  man,  under  colour  of*-  friendfliip,  than  to  fecure 
bread  to  him  and  his  children  whenever  he  takes  a  diflike  to  work ; 
which  effcdlually  deadens  his  folc  ambition,  and  with  it  his  honeft 
induftry  ?  Relying  on  the  certainty  of  a  provifion  againft  want, 
he  relaxes  gradually  till  he  fmk  into  idlenefs  :  idlenefs  leads  to 
profligacy :  profligacy  begets  difeafcs  :  and  the  wretch  becomes 
an  objedt  of  public  charity  before  he  has  run  half  his  courfe. 
Such  are  the  genuine  effeds  of  the  Englifti  tax  for  the  poor,  un- 
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&r  a  miftaken  notion  of  charity.  There  never  was  known  in  any- 
country,  a  fcheme  for  the  poor  more  contradidory  to^  found  po- 
licy. Might  it  not  have  been  forefeen,  that  to  a  groveling  crea- 
ture, who  has  no  ftnfe  of  honour,  and  fcarce  any  of  fhame,  the- 
certainty  of  maintenance  would  prove  an  irrefiftible  temptation  to- 
idlenefs  and  debauchery  ?  The  poorrhoufe  at  Lyons  contained  o- 
riginally  but  forty  beds,  of  which  twenty  only  were  occupied; 
The  eight  hundred  beds  it  contains  at  prefent,  arc  not  fucfficient^ 
for  the  poor  who  demand  admittance;  A  premium  is  not  more- 
fuccefsftil  in  any  cafe,  than  where  it  is  given  to  promote  idlenefsi. 
A  houfe  for  the  poor  was  eredled  ia  a  French  village,  the  revenue- 
of  which,  by  economy,  became  confiderable:  Upon  a  reprefen-- 
tation  by  the  curate  of  the  parifli,  that  more  beds  were  neceflary,. 
the  proprietor  undertocJc  the  management.  He  Ibld^  the  houfe,., 
Mrith  the  furniture }  and  to  every  proper  obje<ft  of  charity,  he  or- 
dered a  moderate  proportion  of  bread  and  beef;  The  poor  and; 
fick  were' more  comfortably  Itxiged  at  home,  than  formerly  in  the- 
poor-houfe.  And'  by  that^  pkn  of  management,  the  parifti-poor- 
decreafed,  inftfead  of  increafing,  as  ar  Lyons.  How  few  Englifli* 
manufafturers  labour  the  whole  week,  if  the  work  of  four  or  five- 
days  afford  themmaint^nance  ?  Is  not  this  a  deiiionftrationi 
that  the  malady  of  idlenefs^is  widely  fpred  ?  InBriftol,  the  pa— 
nfli-poor  twenty  years  ago  did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  :  at  pre- 
fent, they  amount  to  more  than  ten  thoufand.  But  as  a  malady,, 
when  left  to  itfelf^  commpifly  effedluates  its  own  cure ;  fo  it  will* 
happen  in  this  caft :  when,  by  prevailing-  idleneft,  every  one 
without  fhame  claims  parifli- charity,  the  burden  wilt  become  in- 
tolerable, and  the  poor  will  be  left  to  their  fhifts. 

The  immoral  effefts  of  public  charity  are  not  confined  to  thofe* 
who  depend  on  it,  but  extend  to  their  children;     The  conftant: 
anxiety  of  a  labouring  man  to  provide  for  his  children,  endears 
them  to  him.     Being  rclieyed  of  that  anxiety  by  the  tax  for  the 

poor, 
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poor^  his  aBfe^on  cools  gradually,  and  he  turns  at  lad  pcrfedlly 
indifierent  about  them.  Their  independence,  on  the  other  hand, 
weans  them  from  their  duty  to  him.  And  thus,  affedlion  between 
parent  and  child,  which  is  the  comer- (lone  of  fociety,  isin  a 
great  meafure  obliterated  among  the  labouring  poor.  In  a  plan 
publiflied  by  the  Earl  of  Hilfborough,  there  is  an  article,  obli- 
ging parents  to  nmaintain  their  indigent  children,  and  children  to 
maintain  their  indigent  parents.  Natural  afiedion  muil  indeed 
be  at  a  low  ebb,  wjiere  fuch  a  regulation  is  neceflary :  but  it  is  ne- 
cellary,  at  leaft  in  London,  where  it  is  common  to  fee  men  in  good 
biifine&  neglecting  their  aged  and  difeaied  parents,  for  no  better 
reafbn,  than  that  the  parifh  is  bound  to  find  them  bread :  Proy& 
tempora^  pr^h  mores  i 

Thie  immoral  effeCb  of  public  charity  fpread  ftill  widen  It  fails 
not  60  extinguifli  the  virtue  of  charity  among  the  rich  ;  who  never 
diink  of  giving  charity,  when  the  public  undertakes  for  all.  In 
a  fcheme  publiihed  by  Mr  Hay,  one  article  is,  to  raiie  a  (lock  for 
the  poor  by  volimtary  contributions,  and  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  a  parifli-tax.  Will  individuals  ever  contribute,  when  it 
b  not  to  r^eve  the  poor,  but  to  relieve  the  parifh  ?  Every  hofpi- 
tal  has  a  poor-box,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing  *.  The 
great  comfort  of  fbciety  is  aOiftance  in  time  of  need ;  and  its  firm- 
eft  cement  is,  the  beftowing  and  receiving  kindly  offices,  efpe- 
daily  in  diflrefs.  Now  to  unhinge  or  fufpend  the  exercife  of  cha- 
rity, by  rendering  it  unneceflary,  relaxes  every  focial  virtue,  by 
fupplanting  the  chief  of  them.  The  confequence  is  difmal :  ex- 
ercife of  benevolence  to  the  diflrefTed  is  our  furefl  guard  againft 

•  One  exception  1  am  fond  to  mention.  The  poor-box  of  the  Eilinburgli  in- 
firmary was  neglected  two  or  three  years,  little  being  expeAed  from  it.  When  o- 
pencd,  L.  74  was  fovnd  in  it ;  befidca  few  {hillings  and  half^)encc.,  contributed  pro- 
tebly  by  the  lowci*  fort,  who  were  afhamed  to  give  their  mite  publicly. 
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the  encroachments-  of"  felfiflinefs  :  if  that  guard  be  withdrawn,  fel- 
filhnefs  will  prevail,  and  become  the  ruling  paflion.  In  fadl,  the 
tax  for  the  poor  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  that 
groveling  paffion,  lb  confpicuous  at  prefent  in  England* 

Englifh  authors  who  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  poor,  make 
heavy  complaints  of  decaying  charity,  and  increafing  poverty: 
never  once  dreaming,    that  thefe   are  the  genuine  -  e£[e<5h  of  a 
legal  provifion  for  the  poor ;  which  on  the  one  hand  eradicates 
the  virtue  of  charity,  and  on  the  other  is  a  violent  temptatioa 
to  idlenefs.     Wonderfully  ill  contrived  mud  the  EngUfli  charity- 
laws  be,  when  their  confequences  are  to  fap  the  foundation  of  vo- 
luntary charity  ;  to  deprive  the  labouring  poor  of  their  chief  com- 
fort, that  of  providing  for  themfelves  and  children  ;  to  relax  mu- 
tual affection  between  parent  and  child ;  and  to  reward,  inftead! 
of  punifhing,  idlenefs  and  vice,     Confider  whether  a-  legal  provir- 
fion  for  the  poor,  be  fuflBcient  to  atone  for  fo  many  evils.. 
'     No  man  had  better  opportunity  than  Fielding  to  be  acquainted; 
with  the  ftate  of  the  poor :  let  us  lirten  to  him;     "'  That  the  poor- 
"  are  a  very  great  burden,  and  even  a  nuifance  to  the  kingdom;, 
"  that  the  laws  for  relieving  their  diftreffes,  and  reftraining  their 
"  vices,  have  not  anfwered  ;  and  that  they  are  at  prefent  very  ill 
"  provided  for,  and  much  worfe  governed,  are  truths  which  e— 
**  very  one  will  acknowledge.     Every  perfon  who  hath  property,. 
■  **  muft  feel  the  'weight  of  the  tax  that  is  levied  for  the  poor ;  and. 
"  every  perfon  of  underftandmg^,  muft  fee  how  abfurdly  it  is  ap-- 
'*  plied.  So  ufelefs  indeed  is  this  heavy  tax,  and  fo  wretched  its  dif^ 
"  pofition,  that  it  is  a  queftion^  whether  the  poor  or  rich  are  a<5lu^ 
**  ally  more  diffatisfied,  fince  the  plunder  of  the  one  fei^ves  fo  little  ^ 
**  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  other  :  for  while  a  million  yearly  is 
"  raifed  among  the  rich,  many  of  the  poor  are  ftarved ;  many  more 
**  languifli  in  want  and  mifery ;  of  the  reft,  numbers  are  found 
"  begging  or  pilfering  in  the  ftreets  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are- 

"  locked 
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^  locked  up  in  gaols  and  Bridewells.  If  we  were  to  make  a  pro- 
**  grcfe  through  the  outfkirts  of  the  metropolis,,  and  look  into  the 
**  habitations  of  die  poor,  we  ftiould  there  behold  fuch  pidlures 
**  of  human  mifery,  as  muft  move  the  compaflion  of  every  heart 
**  that  deferves  the  name  of  human.  What  indeed  muft  be  his 
**  compofition,  who  could  fee  whole  families  in  want  of  every 
**  neceflary  of  life,  oppreffcd  with  hunger;  cold,  nakednefs, 
"  and  filth ;  and  with  difeafes,  the  certain  confequence  of  all 
**  thcfc !  The  fudbings  indeed  of  the  .poor  are  lefi  known  than 
^*  their  mifdecd3 ;  and  therefore  we  are  lefs  apt  to  pity  them. 
***  They  ftarvc,  and  freeze,  and  rot,  among  themfelves  ;  but  they 
^  beg,  and  fteal,  and  rob,  among  their  betters*  There  is  not  a 
.•*'  parifh  in  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  which  doth  not  raifc 
^  thoufands  annually  for  the  poor ;  and  there  is  not  a  ftrect  in 
"  that  liberty,  which  doth  not  fwarm  all  day  with  beggars,  and. 
•*  all  night  with  thieves.^ 

There  is  not  a  fingle  l>eggar  to  be  feen  in  Penfylvania.  Luxury 
and  idlenefs  have  got  no  footing  in  that  happy  country ;  and 
~tho(e  who  fuffer  by  misfortune,  have  their  maintenance  out  of  the* 
public  treafury;  But  luxury  and  idlenefs  cannot  for  ever  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  when  they  take  place,  this  regulation  will  be  as  per- 
nicious in  Penfylvania,  as  the  poor-rates  are  in  Britain. 

Of  the  many  propofals  that  have  been  publiflicd  for  rcformmg 
Ac  poor-laws,  not  one  has  pierced  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  None* 
of  the  authors  cntenain  the  flighteft  doubt,  of  a  legal  provifion 
being  neceflary,  tlio^  all  our  dillredes  arife  evidently  from,  that 
very  caufe.  Travellers  complain,  of  being  infcfted  with  an  end- 
lefs  number  of  beggars  in  every  Englilh  town  ;  a  very  different. 
icene  from  what  they  meet  with  in  Holland  or  Switzerland.  *  How 
would  it  furprife  them  to  be  told,  that  this  proceeds  from  an  o^- 
vcrflow  of  charity  in  the  good  people  of  England  ! 

Few  inftitutions  are  more  ticklifti  than  thole  of  charity.  In  Lon*- 

don;, 
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•ion,  common  proftitutes  are  treated  with  fingular  humanity :  a 
hofpital  for  them  when  pregnant,  difburdens  them  of  their  load, 
and  nurfes  them  till  they  be  again  fit  for  bufinefs  :  another  hofpi*- 
tal  cures  them  of  the  venereal  difeafe  :  and  a  third  receives  them 
<with  .open  arms,  when,  inftead  of  dcfire,  they  become  ebje^bs  of 
averfion.     Would  not  one  imagine*,  that  thefe  hofpitals  have  beeft 
jere<£led  for  encouraging  proftitution  ?     They  undtjubtedly  have 
.that  effect,  tho'  far  from  being  intended.     Mr  Stirling,  fuperin:- 
4:endant  of  the  Edinburgh  poor-houfe,  defcrves  to  be  kept  in  pef- 
.petual  remembrance,  for  a  £bheme  he  contrived  to  reform  com* 
mon  proftitutes.     A  number  of  them  were  confined  in  a  houfe  of 
-corredtion,  on  a  daily  allowance  of  three  pence ;  and  even  part  of 
that  fmall  pittance  was  embezzled  by  the  fervants  q£  the  houfe. 
Pinching  himger  did  not  reform  their  manners  ;  for  being  abfo- 
Jutely  idle,  they  encouraged  each  other  in  vice,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  hour  of  deliverance.     Mr  StirUng,  with  confent  of 
the  magiftrates,  removed  them  to  a  clean  houfe ;  and  inftead  of 
.money,  which  is  apt  to  be  fquandered,  appointed  for  each  a  poun4 
of  oat-meal  daily,  with  fah,  water,  and  fire  for  cooldi^g.     Relie- 
ved now  from  diflxefs,  they  longed  for  comfort :  what  would  they 
not  give  for  milk  or  alei     Work,  fays  he,    wiU  procure  you 
plenty.     To  fbme  who  offered  to  fpin,  he  gave  flax  and  wheels, 
engaging  to  pay  theiti  half  the  price  of  their  yarn,  retaining  the 
other  half  fiar  the  materials  fumifhed.    The  fpinners  earned  about 
nine  pence  weekly,   a  comfortable  addition  to  what  they  had  be- 
fore.    The  reft  undertook  to  fpin,  one  after  another ;  and  before 
•the  end  of  the  firft  quarter,  they  were  all  of  them  intent  upon 
work.     It  was  a  hranch  of  his  plan,  to  fet  free  fuch  as  merited 
that  favour ;  and  fbme  of  them  appeared  fo  thoroughly  reformed, 
-as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

The  ingenious  author  of  The  Police  of  France^  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1753,  obferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  plentiful  provifion 

for 
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for  the  poor  in  that  kingdom,  mentioned  abovc^  there  was  a  ge- 
neral complaint,  of  the  increafe  of  beggars  and  vagrants;  and 
adds,  that  the  French  political  writers,  diilatisfied  with  their  own* 
plan,  had  preftntcd  fcveral  memorials  to  the  miniftry,  propofing^ 
to  adopt  the  Englrfti  parochial  afleffinents,  as  greatly  preferable. 
This  is  a  curions  fadl ;  for  at  the  very  fame  time  people  in  Lon* 
don,  no  lefs  diilatisfied  with  thefe  affeiTihents,  were  writing 
pamphlets  in  praife  of  the  French  hofpitals.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  no  pran  hitherto  invented  has  given  fatisfadtion.  Whether 
an  unexceptionable  plan  is  at.  all  poflible,  feems  extremely  doubt- 
&1. 

In  every  plan  for  the  poor  that  I  have  feen,  workhoufes  make 
one  article ;  to  provide  work  for  thofe  who  are  willing,  and  to* 
make  thofework  who  are  unwilling.  With  refpe<5l:'  to  the  former, 
men  need  never  be  idle  in  England  for  want  of  employment  j  and* 
tibey  always  fucceed  the  beft  at  the-  employment  they  chufe  for 
themfelves.  With  refpeft  to  die  latter,  punifliment  will  not  com- 
pel a  man  to  labour  ferioufly :  he  may  aflunie  the  appearance, 
but  will  make  no  progrefs  ;  and  the  pretext  of  ficknefs  or  weak- 
ncfs  is  ever  at  hand  for  an  excufc.  The  only  compuliion  to  mdce 
a  man  work  ferioufly,  is  fear  of  want. 

A  hofpital  for  the  fick,  for  the  wounded,  and'  forthe  maimed^ 
is  an  excellent  eftablifhment ;  being  productive  of  good,  without 
doing  any  harm.  Such  a  hofpital  ihould  depend*  partly  on  vo- 
luntary charity  ;  to  procure  which  a  general  conviction  of  its  be- 
ing well  managed,  is  neceflary.  Holpitak  that  have  a  fufEcient 
fond  of  their  own,  and  that  have  no  dependence  on- the  good, 
will  of  others,  are  commonly  ill  managedl 

Lies  there  any  objeclion  againft  a  workUouft,  for  training  to  la- 
bour deftiuite  orphans,  and  begging  children  ?  It  is  an  article  in 
Mr  Hay's  plan,  that  the  workhoufe  fliould  relieve  poor  families  of 
an  their  children  above  three.     This  has  an  enticing  appearance, 

but: 
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"but  i^  unibuiKl  at  bottom.  Children  require  the  tendemefs  of  a  mo- 
tlier,  during  the  period  of  infantine  difeafes  ;  and  even  after  that 
period,  they  are  far  from  being  fafe  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,, 
who  ftudy  nothing  but  their  own  eafe  and  intereft.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  to  diftribute  fmall  fums  from  time  to  time  among  poor 
families  overburdened  with  children,  fo  as  to  relieve  them  from  fa-^ . 
mine^  not  from  labour  ?  And  with  refpedl  to  orphans  and  begging 
children,  I  incline  to  think,  that  it  would  be  a  more  falutary  mea-- 
fure,  to  encourage  mechanicks,  manufadlurers,  and  farmers  a* 
bove  all,  to  educate  fuch  children.  'A  preyiiium  for  each,  the 
half  in  hand,  and  the  other  half  when  they  can  work  for  tliem-*- 
felves,  would  be  a  proper  encouragement.  The  beft- regulated  or- 
phan-hofpital  I  am  acquainted,  with,  is  that  of  Edinburgh.  Or- 
phans are  taken  in  from  every  corner,  provided  only  they  be  not 
\inder  the  age  of  feven,  nor  above  that  of  twelve :  under  feven, 
they  are  too  tender  for  a  hofpital ;  above  twelve,  their  relations 
can  find  employment  for  them.  Befide  the  being  taught  to  read 
and  write,  they  are  carefully  inftrudled  in  fome  art,  that  may  af- 
ford them  comfortable  fubfiftencc. 

No  man  ever  called  in  queftion  the  utility  of  the  marine  fbcie- 
ty  ;  which  will  reflect  honour  on  the  members  as  long  as  we 
have  a  navy  to  protedi  us  :  they  deferve  a  rank  above  that  of  gar- 
tered knights.  That  inftitution  is*  the  nobleft  exertion  of  charity^ 
and  patriotifm,  that  ever  was  known  in  any  country. 

A  fort  of  hofpital  for  fervants  who  for  twenty  years  have  faith- 
fully adhered  to  the  fame  mafter,  would  be  much  to  my  tafte  j 
with  a  few  adjoining  acres  for  a  kitchen-garden.  The  fund  for 
purchafing,  building,  and  maintenance,  muft  be  raifcd  by  con- 
tribution ;  and  none  but  the  contributors  Ihould  be  entitled  to  of- 
fer fervants  to  the  houfe.  By  fuch  encouragement,  a  malady 
would  be  remedied,  that  of  wandering  from  mafter  to  mafter  for 
l)etter  wages,  or  eafier  fervice,  which  feldom  fails  to  corrupt  fer- 
vants. 
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Tants.  They  ought  to  be  comfortably  provided  for,  adding  to 
the  allowance  of  the  houfe  what  pot-herbs  are  raifed  by  their  own 
labour.  A  number  of  virtuous  men  thus  ailbciated,  would  end 
their  days  in  comfort ;  and  the  profpedl  of  attaining  a  fettlement 
fo  agreeable,  would  form  excellent  fcrvants.  How  advantageous 
would  fuch  a  hofpital  prove  to  hufbandry  in  particular ! 

Of  all  the  mifchiefs  that  have  been  engendered  by  over-anxiety 
about  the  poor,  none  have  proved  more  fatal  than  foundling-ho* 
fpitals.  They  tend  to  cool  aflfe<5tioh  for  children,  dill  more  effec- 
tually than  the  Englifli  parifh-charity.  At  every  occafional  pinch 
for  food,  away  goes  a  child  to  the  hofpital ;  and  parental  affec- 
tion among  the  lower  fort  turns  fo  languid,  that  many  who  are 
m  no  pinch,  relieve  themfdves  of  trouble  by  the  fame  means. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  of  the  children  bom  annually  in  Paris,  about 
a  third  part  arc  fent  to  the  founclling-hofpital.  The  Paris  alma- 
nsick  for  the  year  1768,  mentions,  that  there  were  baptized  18,576 
in^mts,  of  whom  the  foundling-hofpital  received  6025.  The 
proportion  originally  was  much  lefs  j  but  vice  creeps  on  with  a  Iwift 
pace.  How  enormous  muft  be  the  degeneracy  of  the  Parifian 
populace,  and  their  want  of  parental  afiedHon ! 

Let  us  next  turn  to  infants  fhut  up  in  this  hofpital.  Of  all  a- 
nimals,  infants  of  the  human  race  are  the  weakeft :  they  require 
a  mother's  affedlion  to  guard  them  againft  numberlefs  difeafes 
and  accidents ;  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence  10  connedl  pa- 
rents and  children  in  the  ftri<Steft  union.  In  a  foundling-hofpi-* 
tal,  there  is  no  fond  mother  to  watch  over  her  tender  babe ;  and 
the  hireling  nurfe  has  no  fondnefs  but  for  her  own  little  profit. 
Need  we  any  other  caufe  for  the  deftru<5lion  of  infants  in  a  found-* 
ling-hofpital,  much  greater  in  proportion  than  of  thofe  under  the 
care  of  a  mother  ?  And  yet  there  is  another  caufe  equally  po- 
tent, which  is  corrupted  air.  What  Hanway  obferves  upon  pa- 
rifh-workhoufes,    is  equally  applicable  to  a  foundling-hofpital. 
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To  attempt/*  fays  he^  "  to  nouriCbL  an  infant  in  a  workhouie» 
where  a  number  of  nurfes*are  congregated  into  one  room,  and 
confequently  the  air  become  putrid,  I  will  pronounce,  from  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  fubje<5l,  to  be  but  a  fmall  remove 
from  flaughter;  for  the  child  mufi  JiV/\  Down  then  with  found* 
ling-hofpitals,  more  noxious  than  peflilence  or  famine.  An  in- 
fant expofed  at  the  door  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  muft  be  taken  up : 
but  in  that  cafe,  which  feldom  happens,  the  infant  has  a  better 
chance  for  life  with  a  hired  niu-fe  than  in  a  hofpital ;  and  a  chancy 
perhaps  little  worie,  bad  as  it  is,  than  with  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther. I  approve  not  indeed  of  a  quarterly  payment  to  fuch  a 
nurfe :  would  it  not  do  better  to  fumifh  her  bare  maintenance 
for  three  years  ;  and  if  the  child  be  alive  at  that  time,  to  give  her 
a  handfome  addition  ? 

A  houfe  of  corredlion  is  neceflary  for  good  order ;  but  belongs 
not  to  the  prefent  effay,  which  concerns  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
not  puuilhment  of  vagrants.  I  fhall  only  by  the  way  borrow  a 
thought  from  Fielding,  that  fafting  is  the  proper  punifhment  of 
profligacy,  not  any  puniihment  that  is  attended  with  fhame.  Pu- 
nifliment,  he  obfcrves,  that  deprives  a  man  of  all  ienfe  of  honour, 
never  will  contribute  to  make  him  virtuous^ 

Charity -fchools  might  have  been  proper,  when  few  could  read^ 
and  fewer  write  J  butthele  arts  are  now  fo  common,  that  in  moft 
families  children  may  be  taught  to  read  at  home,  and  to  write  in 
a  private  fchool  at  little  expence.  Charity- fchools  at  prefent  are 
more  hurtful  than  beneficial  i  young  perfons  who  continue  there 
fo  long  as  to  read  and  write  fluently,  become  too  delicate  for  hard 
labour,  and  too  proud  for  ordinary  labour.  Knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous acquifition  to  the  labouring  poor :  the  more  of  it  that  is 
poflTefled  by  a  fhepherd,  a  ploughman,  or  any  drudge,  the  lefs  fit- 
ted is  he  to  labour  with  content.  The  only  plaufible  argument  for 
a  charity- fchoolj  is,  **  That  children  of  the  labouring  poor  are 

"'  taught 
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•*  taught  there  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  morality,  which  they 
"  cannot  acquire  at  home/*  The  argument  would  be  invincible, 
if  without  education  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples. But  Providence  has  not  left  man  in  a  ftate  fo  imperfedl : 
the  principles  of  theology  and  of  morality  are  damped  on  his 
heart ;  and  none  can  be  ignorant  of  them,  who  attend  to  their 
own  perceptions.  Education  is  indeed  of  ufe  to  ripen  fuch 
perceptions ;  and  it  is  of  lingular  ufe  to  thole  who  have  time 
for  reading  and  thinking :  but  education  in  a  charity-fchool  is  fo 
flight,  as  to  render  it  doubtful,  whether  it  be  not  more  hurtful 
by  foftering  lazinefs,  than  advantageous  by  conveying  inftrudlion. 
The  natural  impreflions  of  religion  and  morality,  if  not  obfcured 
by  vitious  habits,  are  fuflBcient  for  good  condudl :  prefcrve  a  man 
from  vice  by  conflant  labour,  and  he  will  not  be  deficient  in  his 
duty  either  to  God  or  to  man.  Hefiod,  an  ancient  and  refpedlable 
poet,  fays,  that  God  hath  placed  labour  as  a  guard  to  virtue.  More 
integrity  accordingly  will  be  found  among  a  number  of  indu- 
ftrious  poor  taken  at  random,  than  among  the  fame  number  in 
any  other  clafs. 

1  heartily  approve  every  regulation  that  tends  to  prevent  idle- 
nefs.  Chief  Juftice  Hale  fays,  **  That  prevention  of  poverty  and 
idlenefs  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  gibbets,  whipping- 
pods,  and  gaols  in  the  kingdom."  In  that  view,  gaming- 
houfes  ought  to  be  heavily  taxed,  as  well  as  horfc-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  and  all  meetings  that  encourage  idlenefs.  The  admit- 
ting low  people  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  is  a  fourcc  of 
idlenefs,  corruption,  and  poverty.  The  fame  privilege  is  ruinous 
to  every  fmall  parUament-borough.  Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  to 
pronounce,  that  the  admitting  the  populace  to  vote  in  the  ele(5tion 
of  a  miniftcr,  a  frequent  pnuftice  in  Scotland,  is  producStive  of  the 
fame  pernicious  effedb. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  refult  of  the  forgoing  enquiry  ?     Is  it 
from  defed  of  invention  that  a  good  legal  eftablifliment  for  the 
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poor  is  not  yet  difcovered  ?  or  is  it  impracticable  to  make  any  legal 
eftabliihment  that  is  not  fraught  with  corruption  ?  I  incline  to  the 
latter,  for  the  following  reafbns,  no  leis  obvious  than  fblid.  That  in 
a  legal  eftabliihment  for  the  poor,  no  diftindtion  can  be  made  be* 
tween  virtue  and  vice ;  and  confequently  that  every  fuch  efta- 
bliihment  muft  be  a  premium  for  idlenefs.  And  where  is  the  ne- 
cefiity,  after  all,  of  any  public  eftabliihment  I  By  what  unhappy, 
prejudice  have  people  been  led  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  our 
nature,  fo  beneficent  to  his  favourite  man  in  every  other  refpei^,. 
has  abandoned  the  indigent  to  famine  and  deaths  if  municipal  law 
interpofe  not  ?  We  need  but  infped  the  human  heart  to  be  con* 
▼inced,  that  peribns  in  diftreis  are  his  peculiar  care.  Not  cmly 
has  he  made  it  our  duty  to  aftbrd  them  relief,,  but  has  fuperadded 
the  pailion  of  pity  to  enforce  the  perfcH*mance  of  that  duty.  This 
bratich  of  our  nature. fulfils  in  perfection  all  the  ialutary  piirpoies 
of  charity,  without  admitting  any  one  of  the  deplorable  evils  that 
a  legal  j^ovifion  is  fraught  with.  The  contrivance,,  at  the  fame 
time^  is  extremely  fimple:  k. leaves  to  every  man  the  objedb  as. 
well  as  meafure  of  his  charity.  No  man  efteems  it  a  duty  to  re-r 
lieve  wretches  reduced  to  poverty  by  idlenefs  and  profligacy :  they 
move  not  our  pity ;  nor  do  they  expedl  any  good  from  us.  Wife- 
ly therefore  is  it  ordered  by  Providence,  that  charity  ihould  in  e- 
very  refpedl  be  vcduntary,  to  prevent  the  idle  and  profligate  firont 
depending  on  it  for  fupport. 

This  plan  is  in  many  refpe(5b  excellent.  The  cxercifc  of  chari- 
ty, when  free  from  compulfion,  is  extremely  pleaiant.  The  plea- 
fure,  it  is  true,  is  fcarce  felt  where  charity  is  rendered  unnecefla- 
ry  by  municipal  law } '  but  were  that  law  laid  afide,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  pity  would  become  one  of  our  fweeteft  plcafures.  Chari- 
ty, like  (^er  aflTedlions,  is  envigorated  by  exerci£?,  and  no  lefs 
enfeebled  by  diiiiie.  Providence  withal  hath  fcattered  benevo- 
lence among  the  fons  of  men  with  a  liberal  hand :  and  notvrith- 
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iianding  the  obftruc^on  of  municipal  law,  feldom  is  there  found 
one  fb  obdurate,  as  to  refift  the  impuMe  of  compaflion,  when  a 
proper  objeA  is  prefented.  In  a  well  regulated  government,  pro- 
moting induftry  and  virtue,  the  perfbns  who  need  charity  are  not 
many  ;  and  (uch  perfons  may,  with  aflurance,  depend  on  the  cha- 
rity of  their  neighbours  *.  * 

It  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  boldly  a6irmed,  that  thofe  who 
need  charity,  would  be  more  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  plan 
of  Providence,  than  by  any  legal  eftabliihment.  Creatures,  loath- 
fome  by  difeafe  or  naftinefs,  afie6t  the  air  in  a  poor*houfe^  and 
have  little  chance  for  life,  without  more  care  and  kindlineis, 
than  can  be  hoped  from  fervants,  rendered  callous  by  continual 
fcenes  of  miiery.  Confider,  on  die  other  liand^  the  con&quen* 
ces  of  voluntary  charity,  equally  agreeable. to  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver. The  kindly  connedtion  it  fonns  btftweeh  diem,  grows 
ftronger  and  ftronger  by  reiteration ;  and  (quallid  poverty,  far 
£rom  being  an  obftrudtion,  excites  a  degree  of  pity,  proportioned 
to  the  diftrefs.  It  may  happen  for  a  wonder,  that  an  indigent  per- 
fon  is  overiooked ;  but  for  one  who  will  foflfer  by  fuch  neglefV,  mul- 
titudes fuflfer  by  compelled  charity. 

But  what  I  iniift  on  with  peculiar  fatbfai^ion  is,  that  natural 
charity  is  an  illuftrious  fupport  to  virtue.  Indigent  virtue  can 
never  fail  of  relief,  becaufe  it  never  fails  to  enflame  compaiHon. 
Indigent  vice,  on  the  contrary,  raifes  indignation  more  than  pi- 
ty {a)  I  and  therefore  can  have  litrie  profped  of  relief.    What  a 


•  The  Italians  are  not  more  rtmarkable  for  a  charitable  dirpofitioo,  than  i heiv 
neighbours.  No  fewer  however  than  feventj  thoufand  mendicant  friars  live  there 
opoir  voluntary  charity ;  and  I  have  not  heard  that  any  one  of  them  ever  died  of 
want* 

if)  Eicmeau  of  Crit'ctfoii  chap,  2*  part  j^ 
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glorious  cncitemcrit  to  induftry  and  virtue,  and  how  dxfcouraging 
to  idlenefs  and  vice  !  Lamentable  it  is,  that  fo  beautiful  a  ftruc* 
turc  fliould  be  razed  to  the  ground  by  municipal  law,  which,  in 
providing  for  the  poor^  makes  no  difUndtion  between  virtue  and 
vice.  The  execution  of  the  poor-laws  would  indeed  be  impra<5ii» 
cable,  were  fuch  a  diftindlion  attempted  by  enquiring  into  the 
condu6l  and  charadber  of  every  pauper.  Where  are  judges  to  be 
fbund  who  wiir  patiently  follow  out  fuch  a  dark  and  intricate  ex-i- 
pLfcadon?  To  accomplifh  the'tafk,  a  man  rauH;  abandon  every 
bdier  concern. 

In  the  firft  Englilh  ftatutes  mentioned  above,  the  Iegrflatur6  ap* 
pear  carefully  to  have  avoided  compnlfory  charity :  every  mca* 
fure  for  promoting  vohmtary  charity  was  firft  try'd,  before  the 
fatal  blow  was  ftruck,  empowering  parilh-officers  to  impofe  a  tax 
for  the  poor.  The  legiflature  certainly  did  not  forefee  the  banfe- 
ful  confequences :  but  how  came  they  not  to  fee  that  they  were 
diftfufting  Providence,  declaring  in  effedl,  that  the  plan  eftablifh- 
cd  by  our  Maker  for  the  poor,  is  inefficient  ?  Many  are  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  that  enforce  the  laws  of  nature,  by  additional  re- 
wards and  punifhments  ;  but  it  was  fingularly  bold  to  abolifh 
the  natural  law  of  charity,  by  eftablifhing  a  legal  tax  in  its  ftead. 
Men  will  always  be  mending :  what  a  confufed  jumble  do  they 
make,  when  they  attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  Nature  !  Leave 
Nature  to  her  own  operations  :  fhe  underftands  them  the  beft. 

Few  regulations  are  more  plaufible  than  what  are  political;  and 
yet  few  are  more  deceitful.  An  ingenious  writer  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  upon  the  43°  Elif.  eftablifhing  a  mainte- 
nance for  the  poor.  "  Laws  have  been  enadled  in  many  other 
countries,  which  have  punifhed  the  idle  beggar,  and  exhorted 
the  rich  to  extend  their  charity  to  the  poor :  but  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  humanity  of  England,  to  have  made  their  fupport  a  mat- 
ter of  obligation  and  neceflity  on  the  more  wealthy.    The  Eng- 
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^^  liih  feem  to  be  the  firft  nation  in  Europe  in  fcience^  arts^  and 
"  arms :  they  likewife  are  poileiTed  of  the  freeft  and  mod  pcrfcdl 
^^  of  conftitutions,  and  the  bleilings  confequential  to  that  £ree- 
'^  dom.  If  virtues  in  an  individual  are  {bmetimes  fuppofed  to  be 
*'  rewarded  in  this  world,  I  do  not  think  it  too  prefumptuous  to 
^^  fuppofe,  that  national  virtues  may  Ukewife  meet  with  their  re* 
*^  ward.  England  hath,  to  its  peculiar  honour,  not  only  made 
**  their  poor  free,  but  hath  provided  a  certain  and  fblid  eftabliih* 
^^  ment  to  prevent  their  neceilities  and  indigence,  when  they  a« 
•*  rife  from  what  the  law  calls  the  ail  of  God:  and  are  not  thefe 
*^  beneficent  and  humane  attentions  to  the  miferies  of  our  fellow<-> 
^^  creatures,  the  firft  of  thofe  poor  pleas  which  we  are  capable  of 
^^  ofiering,  in  behalf  of  our  imperfe<5lions,  to  an  all-wife  and 
•*  merciful  Creator!'*  To  this  writer,  who  (hows  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  I  oppofe  another,  whofe  refledlions  are  more  rational^ 
In  England,  there  is  an  adl  of.  the  legiilature,  obliging  every 
parifh  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  Scarce  any  man  living,  who 
has  not  feen  the  efiedts  of  this  law,  but  muft  approve  of  it ;  and 
yet  fuch  are  its  effedls,  that  the  ftreets  of  London  are  filled 
with  objeds  of  mifery  beyond  what  is  feen  in  any  other  city. 
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**  The  labouring  poor,  depending  on  this  law  to  be  provided  in 
"  ficknefs  and  old  age,  arc  little  folicitous  to  fave,  and  become 
"  habitually  profufe.  The  principle  of  charity  is  eftablifhed  by 
**  Providence  in  the  human  heart,  for  relieving  thole  who  are  dif- 
•*  abled  to  work  for  themfelves.  And  if  tlic  labouring  poor  had 
•*  no  dependence  but  on  the  principle  of  charity,  they  would  be 
**  more  religious ;  and  if  they  were  influenced  by  religion,  they 
**  would  be  Icfs  abandoned  ii>  their  behaviour.  Thus  this  kfimr' 
^^  ing-good  2iGt  turns  to  a  national  evil :  there  is  more  diflrefs  a* 
**  mong  the  poor  in  London  than  anywhere  in  Europe;  and 
**  more  drunkennefs  both  in  males  and  females  (a).'* 

(#}  Author  of  Angcloni's  letters* 
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I  am  aware/  that  during  the  reign  of  Elifabeth^  fomc  com-^ 
pulfion  might  be  necellkry  to  preferve  the  poor  from  ftarving. 
Henry  VIII.  had  fequeftered  all  the  hofpitals,  a  hundred  and  ten 
in  number,  and  fquandered  their  reverius ;  he  had  alfo  demolifc- 
ed  all  the  abbeys.  By  thefe  means,  the  poor  were  reduced  to  a  mi- 
ferable  condition  ;  efpecially  as  private  charity,  for  want  of  exer- 
cife,  was  at  a  low  ebb.  That  critical  jun<5hire  required  indeed 
help  from  the  legiilature  :  and  a  temporary  proviiion  for  the  poor 
would  have  been  a  proper  meafure ;  fo  contrived  as  not  to  fuper- 
fede  voluntary  charity,  but  radier  to  promote  it.  Unlucky  it  is 
for  England,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  overlooked;  but  Queen. £•• 
lifabeth  and  her  parliaments  had  not  the  talent  of  forefeeing  con* 
fequences  without  the  aid  of  experience.  A  perpetual  tax  for  the 
poor  was  impofed,  the  moft  pernicious  tax  that  ever  was  impofed 
in  any  country. 

With  refpefl  to  the  prefent  dmes,  the  reafbn  now  given  pleads 
againft  aboliihing  at  once  a  legal  provifion  for  the  poor.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  charity  is  in  England  not  more  vigo- 
rous at  prefent,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Eliiabeth.  Would  our 
miniftry  but  lead  the  way,  by  fhowing  fome  zeal  for  a  reforma- 
tion, expedients  would  probably  be  invented,  for  fupporting  the 
poor,  without  unhinging  voluntary  charity.  The  following  ex- 
pedient is  propofed,  merely  as  a  fpecimen.  Let  a  tax  be  impofed 
by  parliament  on  every  parifh  for  their  poor,  variable  in  proporr 
tion  to  the  number ;  but  not  to  exceed  the  half  of  what  is  necef- 
fary  ;  and  direding  the  landholders  to  make  up  quarteriy,  a  lift 
of  the  names  and  condition  of  fuch  perfons  as  in.  their  opinion 
need  charity  ;  with  an  eftimate  of  what  each  ought  to  have  week- 
ly. The  public  tax  makes  the  half,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be 
raifed  by  voluntary  contribution.  To  prevent  collufion,  the  roll 
of  the  poor,  and  their  weekly  appointment,  with  a  fubfcription  of 
gentlemen  for  their  part  of  the  fum,  fhall  be  examined  by  the 
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juftices  of  peace  at  a  quarterly  meeting ;  who,  on  receiving  fadf- 
£i^on,  mud  order  the  fum  arifing  from  the  public  tax  to  be  diT- 
ftributed  among  the  poor  contained  in  die  roll,  according  to  the 
eftimate  of  the  landholders.  As  the  public  fund  lies  dead  dll  the 
fubfcripdon  is  completed,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  any 
gendeman  will  (land  out :  it  would  be  a  public  imputation  on  his 
character.  Far  from  apprehending  any  deficiency,  confident  I 
am,  that  every  gentleman  would  confider  it  as  honourable  to  con- 
tribute largely.  This  agreeable  work  muft  be  blended  with  what 
is  rather  difagreeable,  that  of  excluding  from  the  roll  every  pro-, 
fligate,  male  or  female.  If  that  rule  be  followed  out  with  a 
proper  degree  of  fe verity,  the  innocent  poor  will  dirfiinifh  daily; 
ib  as  in  time  to  be  fafely  left  upon  voluntary  charity,  without  nt^ 
ceflity  of  any  tax. 

But  muft  miferable  wretches,  reduced  to  poverty  by  idlenefs  or 
intemperance,  be,  in  a  Chriftian  country,  abandoned  to  difeafes 
and  famine?  It  is  this  very  argument,  (hallow  as  it  is,  that 
has  corrupted  the  induftry  of  England,  and  reduced  muldtudes 
to  difeafes  and  famine.  Thole  who  are  able  to  work,  may  be 
locked  up  in  a  houfe  of  corredlion,  to  be  fed  with  bread  and  wa- 
ter ;  but  with  liberty  of  working  for  themfelves.  And  as  for  the 
remainder,  their  cafe  is  not  defperate,  when  they  have  acceis  to 
fuch  tender-hearted  perfbns  as  are  more  eminent  for  pity  than  foi^ 
principle.  If  by  negle<5l  or  overfight  any  happen  to  die  of  want,, 
the  example  will  tend  more  to  reformadon,  than  the  moft  padietic 
difcourfe  from  the  pulpit. 

Even  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  a  few  lives  by  negf ed  or  overfight, 
common  begging  ought  abfblutely  to  be  prohibited.  The  moft 
profligate,  arejthe  moft  impudent,  and  the  moft  expert  at  feigning 
diftreis.  If  begging  be  indulged  to  any,  all  will  rufh  into  the  pu- 
blic :  idlers  are  food  of  that  wanderix^  and  indolent  fort  of  life  ; 
and  there  is  no  tempudon  to  idlenefi^  more  fuccefsful^  than  Hbertyr 
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to  beg.  In  order  tx>  be  relieved  from  common  beggars,  it  has  been 
propofed,  to  fine  thofe  who  give  them  ahns.  Little  penetration 
miift  tbey  have,  to  whom  the  infufficiency  of  fiich  a  remedy  is 
not  palpable.  It  is  eafy  to  give  alms  without  being  feen  ;  and 
compaflion  will  extort  alms,  even  at  the  hazard  of  fufFering  for  it ; 
not  to  mention,  that  every  6ne  in  flich  a  cafe  will  avoid  the  o* 
dious  character  of  an  informer.  The  following  remedy  is  fuggeft- 
cd,  as  what  probably  may  anfwer  better.  An  officer  muft  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  parifli,  with  a  competent  falary,  for  apprehend- 
ing and  carrying  to  the  workhoufe  every  ftrolling  beggar  j  un- 
der tlie  penalty  of  lofing  his  office,  with  what  falary  is  due  to 
him,  if  any  beggar  be  fo^ind  ftrolling  four  and  twenty  hours  af- 
ter the  fad:  comes  to  his  knowledge.  In  the  workhoufe  fuch  beg-^ 
gars  fhall  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  for  a  year,  but  with  liberty 
.of  working  for  thcmfclves; 

1  declare  refolutely  ^gjdnft  a  perpetual  tax  for  the  poor.  But  if 
there  muft  be  fuch  a  tax,  I  know  of  none  lefs  fubverfive  of  indu- 
iby  and  morals,  than  that  cftablilhed  in  Scotland,  obliging  the 
budhoklers  in  every  parifti  to  meet  at  ftated  times,  in  order  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  poor ;  but  leaving  theobjeds  of  their  cha- 
rity, and  the  meafure,  to  their  own  humanity  and  difcretion.  In 
this  pkn,  there  is  no  encroachment  on  the  natural  duty  of  cha- 
ritT^  but  only  dxat  the  minority  muft  fubmit  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ijaajority. 

In  large  towns,  where  the  chara<fler  and  circiunftances  of  the 
poor  are  not  fo  well  known  as  in  country-pariflies,  the  following 
variation  is  propbfed.  Inftead  of  landholders,  who  are  proper  in 
country-parifties,  let  there  be  in  each  town-pariflx  a  ftanding  com- 
mittee, to  be  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  houfea,  the  third  part  to 
be  changed  annually.  This  ownmittee,  with  the  minifter,  make  up 
4  lift  of  fuch  as  deferve  charity,  adding  an  eftimate  of  what,  with 
their  own  laboiu-^  may  be  fiifficicnt  for  each  of  them*.    The  im* 
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jiifter,  with  one  or  two  of  the  committee,  carry  about  this  lift  to 
every  family  that  can  afford  charity,  fuggefting  what  may  be  pro- 
per for  each  to  contribute.  This  lift,  with  an  addition  of  the  fum 
contributed  or  promiied  by  each  houfeholder,  muft  be  ajBixed  on 
the  principal  door  of  the  parifli-chureh,  to  honour  the  contribu- 
tors, and  to  inform  the  poOT  of  the  provifion  made  for  them. 
S6me  fuch  mode  may  pirobably  be  efiedlual,  without  tranfgrefllng 
the  bounds  of  voluntary  charity.  But  if  any  one  obftinately  re- 
fufe  to  contribute  after  feveral  applications,  the  committee  at  their 
difcretion  may  tJix  him.  If  it  be  the  poffeflbr  who  declines  con- 
tributing, the  tax  muft  be  laid  upon  him,  referving  relief  againft 
his  landlord 

In  great  towns,  the  poor,  who  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
begging,  are  leis  known  than  in  country-pariflies.  And  anjong  a 
croud  of  inhabitants,  it  is  eafier  for  an  individual  to  efc^pe  the 
eye  of  the  public,  when  he  with-holds  charity,  than  in  country- 
pariiheSr  Both  defe<fls  will  be  remedied  by  the  plan  above  pro- 
pofed :  it  will  bring  to  light,  in  great  cities,  the  poor  who  dc- 
.ferve  charity  J  and  it  will  bring  to  light  every  perfon  who  with- 
kold^  charity. 
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SKETCH        Xr. 

A  Great   City   confidered  in  Phyfical,   Moral, 
and  Political  Views. 


IN  all  ages  an  opinion  feems  to  have  been  prevalent,  that  a 
great  city  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  a  capiul  may  be  too  great 
for  the  ftate,  as  a  head  may  be  for  the  body.  Confidering  how- 
ever the  very  (hallow  reafons  that  have  been  given  for  this  opi- 
nion, it  ihould  feem  to  be  but  (lightly  founded.  There  are  fcveral 
ordinances  limiting  the  extent  of  Paris,  and  prohibiting  hew 
buildings  beyond  the  prefcribed  bounds  ;  die  firft  of  which  is  by 
Henry  IL  ann.  1549.  'nie(e  ordinances  have  been  renewed  from 
time  to  dme,  down  to  the  167a,  in  which  year  there  is  an  ediift  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  fame  purpo(c.  The  reafons  afligned  are,  "  Firfli, 
**  That  by  enlarging  the  city,  the  air  would  be  rendered  imwhole- 
^^  fbme.  Second,  That  cleaning  the  ftreets  would  prove  a  great  ad- 
**  ditional  labour.  Third,  That  adding  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
•*  tants  would  rai(c  the  price  of  provi(ions,  of  labour^  and  of  ma- 
**  nufadtures.  Fourth,  That  ground  would  be  covered  with 
^^  buHdings  inftead  of  com,  which  might  hazard  a  fcarcity. 
^*  Fifth,  Th»t  the  country  would  be  depopulated  by  the  defire 
^^  that  people  have  to  refort  to  the  capital.  And,  laftly,  That  the 
**  difficulty  of  governing  fuch  nxmibers  would  be  an  encourage- 
**  ment  to  robbery  and  murder.** 

Thefe  reafons  for  confining  the  city  of  Paris  within  certain 
jbpuxids  are  wonderfully  (hallow.    The  moft  impprtant  of  them 
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conclude  jufUy  againft  penmtting  an  increafe  of  inhabitants :  the 
fecond  and  fourth  conclude  only  againft  enlarging  the  city ;  and 
thefe,  at  the  beft,  are  trifling.  The  firft  reafon  urged  againft  en- 
larging the  city,  is  a  folid  reafon  for  enlarging  it,  fuppoflng  the 
numbers  to  be  limited ;  for  to  prevent  crouding  is  an  excellent 
preventive  of  unwholefbme  air.  Paris,  with  the  fame  number 
of  inhabitants  that  were  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  Henry,  occu- 
pies thrice  the  fpace,  much  to  the  health  as  well  as  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants.  Had  the  ordinances  mentioned  been  made  efledlual, 
the  houfes  in  Paris  muft  all  have  been  built,  like  thofe  in  the  old 
town,  ftory  above  ftory,  afcending  to  the  fky  like  the  tower  of 
Babel.  Before  the  great  fire  atmo  1666,  the  plague  was  frequent 
in  London ;  but  by  widening  the  ftreets,  and  enlarging  the  hou- 
fes, there  has  not  fince  been  known  In  that  great  city,  any  conta- 
gious diftemper  that  deferves  the  name  of  a  plague.  The  third, 
fifth,  and  laft  reafons,  conclude  againft  permitting  any  addition  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  but  conclude  nothing  againft  enlar- 
{^ng  the  town.  In  a  word,  the  meafure  adopted  in  thefe  ordi- 
nances has  little  or  no  tendency  to  correct  the  evils  complained 
of;  and  infallibly  would,  enflame  the  chief  of  them.  The  mea- 
fure that  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  not  the  extent  of  the  town. 

Queen  Elifabeth  of  England,  copying  the  French  ordinances, 
liTued  a  proclamation  anno  1602,  prohibiting  any  new  buildings 
within  thrfe  miles  of  London.  The  preamble  is  in  the  following 
words  :  "  That  fbrefeeing  the  great  and  manifold  inconveniencies 
and  mifchie&  which  daily  grow,  and  are  likely  to  increafe,  in 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  London,  by  confluence  of  people  to  in- 
habit the  lame ;  not  only  by  reafon  that  fuch  multitudes  can . 
hardly  be  governed  to  ferve  God,  and  obey  her  Majefty,  with- 
out conftituting  an  addition  of  new  oflicers,  and  enlarging  their 
**  authority  j  but  alfo  can  hardly  be  provided  of  food  and  othcf 
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.*^'  neceflaiies  at  a  reafonable  price ;  and  finally,^  that:  as  fuch  xnul> 
titudes  of  people,  many  of  them  poor,  who  mud  live  by  beg-* 
ging,  or  worfe  means,  are  heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  fort 
•*  fmothered,  with  many  children  and  fervants,  in  one  houfe  oi 
•**  finall  tenement ;.  it  muft  needs  follow,  if  any  plague  or  other 
"  umverfal  ficknefe  come  amongil  them,  that  it  would  prefently 
**  jfpread  through  die  whole  city  and  confines,  and  alfd  into  alll 
"  parts  of  the  realm." 

There  appears  no  deeper  penetration  in  this  proclamation,  diaiti 
in  the  French  ordinances*  The  fame  error  is  obfervable  in  both^ 
which  is  the  limiting  the  extent  of  the  town,  inflead  of  limiting; 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  True  it  is  indeed,  that  the  regulatioa 
would  have  a  better  effeA  in  London  than  in  Paris.  As  ftone  is- 
in  plenty  about  Faris^  houfes.  there  may  be  carried  tx>.a  very  great 
Height ;  and  are  adfeually  £b  carried  ia  the  old  town  :  but  there- 
being  no  ftone  about  London,  the  houfes  formerly  were  built  o£" 
timber,,  now  of  brick ;  materials  too  frail  for  a  lofty  edifice.. 

Proceeding  to  particulars,  the  firft  objeiflion,  which  is  the  ex*^ 
pence  of  governing  a  great  middtude^  concludes  againft  the  num*^ 
bcrs,  not  againi^  the  extent  of  the  city.     At  the  fame  time,  the: 
objedlion  is  at  beft  doubtful  in  point  of  fa<5l.     Tho'  vices  abound' 
in  a  great  city,  requiring  the  ftridteft  attention  of  the  magiiftrate ;; 
yet  with  a  well-regulated  police,  it  is  much  lefs  expenfive  to  go- 
Tern  6oo,ooa  in  one  city,,  than  the  fame  nxunber  in  ten  different: 
cities.     The  fecond  objedlion,  viz..  the  high  price  of  provifions,. 
ftrikes  only  againft  nuipabers,  not  extent.    Befide,  whatever  might 
have. been  the  cafe  in.  the  days  of  Elifabeth,  when  agriculture  and 
internal  commerce  were  in  their  infancy  ;  there  arc  at  prefent  not: 
many  towns  in  England^  where  a  temperate  man  may  li^e  cheaper 
than  in  London.     The  hazard  of  contagious. diflempers,  which  is 
the  third  objefliQU,  is  an  invincible  argument  againfl  limiting 
-the  extent  of  a  great  town.     It  is  mentioned  above,  that  from  the* 
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year  1666,  when  the  ftreets  were  widened,  and  the  honfes  enlar- 
ged, London  has  never  been  once  vifitcd  by  the  plague.  If  the 
proclamation  had  taken  effedt,  the  houfes  rauft  have  been  fo 
crouided  upon  each  other,  and  the  ftreets  fo  contradled,  as  to  have 
occafioned  plagues  ftill  more  frequently  than  before  the  year 
16661 

The  miniftry  of  the  Queen's  immediate  fucceflbrs  were  not  more 
clcar-fighted  than  fhe  and  her  minifters  were.  In  the  year  1624, 
King  James  iffucd  a  proclamation  againft  building  in  London  up- 
0|i  new  foundations.  Charles  I.  ilTued  two  proclamations  to  the 
£une  purpofe ;  one  in  the  year  1625,  and  one  in  the  year  1630. 

The  progrefs  of  political  knowledge  has  unfolded  many  bad  ef- 
ft£is  of  a  great  city,  more  weighty  than  any  urged  in  thefc  pro- 
clamations.  The  firft  I  fhall  mention  is,  that  people  bom  and 
bred  in  a  great  city  are  commonly  weak  and  efieminate.  Vege- 
tius  (a)  obferving,  that  men  bred  to  hufbandry  make  the  bed  fol- 
diers,  adds  what  follows.  **  Interdum  tamen  neceflitas  exigit,  et- 
*^  iam  urbanos  ad  arma  compelli :  qui  ubi  nomen  dedere  mili« 
**  tix,  primum  laborare,  decurrere,  portare  pondus,  et  folem 
*•  ptUveremque  ferre,  condifcant ;  parco  viftu  utantur  et  niftico ; 
•*  interdum  fub  divo,  interdum  fub  papilionibus,  commorentur. 
*•  Tunc  demum  ad  ufum  erudiantur  armorum  :  let  fi  longior  ex* 
•*  peditio  emergit,  in  angariis  plurimum  dctinendi  funt,  procul- 
**  que  habendi  a  civitatis  illecebris :  ut  eo  modo,  et  corporibus 
"  eorum  robur  accedat,  et  animis  *."     The  luxury  of  a  great  city 

defcends 

{m)  Dc  re  miliuri*  lib.  i*  cap.  3. 


u 


•  •*  But  fomccimcs  there  is  a  necefflty  for  jtfmirtg  the  townfpcople,  and  calling 
••  ihcm  out  to  fciVicc.    When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  the  firft  care,  to  en 
*'  ure  them  to  labour,  to  march  them  up  and  down  the  country,  to  make  them 
^*  cany  heavy  burdens,  and  to  harden  them  s^ainft.  the  weather.    Their  food 
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defcends  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  infedling  all  ranks  of  men ; 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for  fuch  exercife  as  renders  the 
body  vigorous  and  robuft.  This  is  a  phyiical  objection  againft 
a  great  city :  the  next  regards  morality.  Virtue  is  exerted  chiefly 
in  reftraint :  vice,  in  giving  freedom  to  defire.  Moderation  and 
felf-command  form  a  character  the  mod  fufceptible  of  virtue :  iu- 
perfluity  of  animal  Ipirits,  and  love  of  pleafure,  form  a  character 
the  mod  liable  to  vice.  Low  vices^  pilfering  for  example,  or  ly- 
ing, draw  few  or  no  imitators ;  but  vices  that  indicate  a  foul  a* 
bove  rcdraint,'  fail  not  to  produce  admirers.  Where  a  man  boldly 
druggies  againd  imlawful  redraint,  he  is  judly  applauded  and  imi- 
tated} and  the  vulgar  are  not  apt  to  didinguifh  nicely  between  law- 
ful and  imlawful  redraint ;  the  boldnefs  is  vifible,  and  they  pierce 
no  deeper.  It  is  the  unruly  boy,  full  of  animal  fpirits,  who  at 
public  fchool  is  admired  and  imitated  ;  not  the  virtuous  and  mo- 
ded.  Vices  accordingly  that  fliow  fpirit,  are  extremely  infec- 
tious ;  virtue  very  little.  Hence  the  corruption  of  a  great  city,, 
which  increafes  mote  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  But  it  is  fuflGlcient  here  barely  to  mtotion  that  ob- 
jedlion ;  becaufe  it  has  been  much  indded  on  in  antecedent  parts? 
of  this  work. 

The  following  bad  effedb  are  more  of  a*  political  nature.  A 
great  town  is  a  profeOed  enemy  to  the  free  circulation  of  money. 
The  current  coin  is  accumulated  in  the  capital :  and  didant  pro- 
vinces mud  fink  into  idlenefs  ;  for  without  ready  money  neither 


-••  fhould  be  coarfc  and  ftanty,  and  they  fhould  be  habituated  to  fleep  alternately 
•<  In  their  tcnti,  and  in  the  open  air.  Then  is  the  time  to  inftruft  ribem  in  the  ex* 
*<  ercife  of  their  arms.  If  the  expedition  is  a  diftant  one,  they  fhould  be  chiefljr 
M  en>ploy'd  in  the  ftations  of  poAs  or  exprefles,  and  removed  as  much  as  poffiblc 
«<  from  the  dangerous  allurements  that  abound  in  large  cities  i  that  thus  they  maj 
^  be  envigoiated  both  hviuDd  and  bo4jJ^ 
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arts  nor  manu&6hire$  can  flouiifh.  Thus  we  find  Ids  and  left 
a^vity,  in  proportion  commonly  to  the  diftance  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  an  abfolute  torpor  in  the  extremities.  It  may  be  obfer- 
ved  bcfide,  that  as  horfes  in  a  great  city  muft  be  provided  with  pro^ 
vender  from  a  diftance,  the  country  is  robbed  of  its  dung  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  fields  round  the  city.  But  as  manure  laid  up-^ 
on  poor  land  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  farmer  than  upon  what 
is  already  highly  improved,  the  depriving  diftant  parts  of  manure 
is  a  lofs  to  the  country  in  general.  Nor  is  this  all :  The  dung  of 
an  ertcnfive  city,  the  bulk  of  it  at  leafl:,  is  fo  remote  firom  the 
fields  to  which  it  muft  be  carried,  that  the  expence  of  carriage 
{wallows  up  the  profit. 

Another  bad  efiedt  of  accumulating  money  in  the  capital  is,  to 
raile  diere  the  piice  of  labour ;  and  the  temptation  of  high  wages^ 
making  every  one  flock  to  die  capital,  robs  the  country  of  its 
beft  hands.  And  as  they  who  report  to  the  capital  are  commonly 
yoimg  people,  who  remove  as  fbon  as  they  are  fit  for  work,  diftant 
provinces  are  burdened  with  their  m^aintenance,  without  reaping 
any  benefit  by  their  labour. 

But  of  all,  the  moft  deplorable  efied  of  a  great  city,  is  the  pre-* 
venting  of  population,  by  ihortening  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 
Does  a  capital  fwell  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  are  drained 
from  the  country  ?  Far  firom  it.  The  air  of  a  populous  city  is 
infeAed  by  multitudes  crouded  tpgetherj  and  people  there  fel- 
dom  make  out  the  ufual  time  of  life.  With  refpedl  to  London 
in  particular,  the  fadt  is  but  too  well  afcertained.  The  burials  in 
that  immenfe  city  greatly  exceed  the  births  :  die  difierence  fomc 
affirm  to  be  no  \e&  dian  ten  thoufand  yearly :  by  the  moft  moderate 
computation,  not  under  (even  or  eight  thoufand.  As  London  is 
far  from  being  on  the  decline,  the  confumption  of  fo  many  inha- 
bitants muft  be  fupplied  from  the  country;  and  the  annual 
fupply  amounts  probably  to  a  greater  number  than  were  needed 
annually  for  recruiting  our  armies  and  navies  in  the  late  war  with 

Vol.  II.  I  France. 
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France.  If  fb,  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population,  than  a 
bloody  war  would  be,  fuppofing  it  eyen  to  be  perpetual.  What 
an  enormous  tax  is .  Britain  thus  fubjedled  to  for  fupporting  her 
capital !  The  rearing  and  educating  yearly  for  London  7  or  8000 
peribns,  require  an.  immcnfe  fum.. 

In  Paris,  if  the  bills  of  mortality  can  be  relied  on,  the  Birtht^ 
and  burials  are  nearly  equal,  being  each  of  them  about  19,000 
yearly  ;  and  according  to  rfiat  computation,  Paris  fhould  need  no 
recruits  from  the  country.  But  in  that  city,,  the  bills  of  mortalif* 
ty  cannot  be  depended  on  for  burials,  it  is  there  univerfally  the 
pradlice  of  high  and  low,  to.  have  their  infants  nurfed  in  the 
country,  till  they  be  three  years  of  age;  and  confequently  thofe 
who  die  before  that  age,  are  not  iulifted.  What  proportion  thefe 
bear  to  the  whole  is  uncertain..  But  a  gue&  may  be  made  frt>n]i 
fuch  as  die  in  London;  which  are  computed  te  be  one  half  of 
the  whole  that  die  (^i).  Now  giving  the  utmoft  allowance  forthc 
:healthineisi  of  the  country  above  that  of  a  town,  Paris  children 
diat  die  in^  the- country  before  the  age  of  three,  cannot  be  brought 
fo  low  as  a:  third  of  tiiofc  that  die;  On  the:  other  hand^  the  Lotkr 
don  bills  of  mortality  are  lefs  to  be  depended  on^  for  births  dian 
for  burials*  None  are  inlifted  but  infants  baptized  by  clergymea 
.of  the  Englifh  church  j;  and  the  numerous  children  of  Papifts, 
Diflenters,  and  other  fedlaries,  are  left  out  of  the  account.  Up- 
on the  whole,  the  difference  between  the  births  and  burials  in  Pa- 
ris and  in  London,  is  much  lefs  than  it  appears  to  be  on  compar- 
ring  the  bills  of  mortality  of  thefe  two  cities; 

At  the  iame  time,  giving  full  allowance  for  children  thit  are- 
not  brought  into  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  there  is^  the  high- 
eft  probability  that  a  greater  number  of  children  are  born  in  Par 
ris  than  in  London  ;  and  confequently  that  the  former  requires 
fewer  recruits  from  the  country  than  the  latter.    In  Paris,,  domer 

{a)  Sec  Dr  Price,  p.  36a. 
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ftic  fervants  are  encouraged  to  marry :  they  are  obierved  to  be 
more  fettled  than  when  bachelors,  and  more  attentive  to  their  du- 
ty.    In  London,  fuch  marriages  are  difcouraged,  as  rendering  a 
fervaht  more  attentive  to  his  own  family,  than  to  that  of  his  mailer. 
But  a  fervant  attentive  to  his  own  family,  will  not,  for  his  own 
feke,  neglect  that  of  his  mailer.     At  any  rate,  is  he  not  more  to 
be  depended  on,  than  a  fervant  who  continues  a  bachelor  ?    What 
can  be  expedlcd  of  idle  and  pampered  bachelors,  but  debauchery 
and  every  fort  of  corruption  ?     Nothing  reftrains  them  from  ab- 
foiute  profligacy,   but  the  eye  of  the  mafler,  who  for  that  reafon 
is  their  averfion  not  their  love.     If  the  poor-laws  be  named  the 
folio  of  corruption,  bachelor-lervants  in  London  may  well  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  large  appendix.     And  this  attradb  the  eye  to  the 
poor-laws,  which  indeed  make  the  chief  difierence  between  Pa- 
ris and  London,  with  refpe<5l  to  the  prefent  point.     In  Paris,  cer- 
tain  funds  are  eflablilhed  for  the  poor,  the  yearly  produce  of 
which  admits  but  a  limited  number.    As  that  fund  is  always  pre- 
occupied, the  low  people  who  are  not  on  the  lift,  have  little  or  no 
profpe<5l  of  bread,  but  from  their  own  induftry ;  and  to  the  indu- 
ftrious,  marriage  is  in  a  great  meafure  neceffary.     In  London,  a 
pariih  is  uxed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  poor ;  and  eve- 
ry perfon  who  is  pleafed  to  be  idle,  is  entitled  to  maintenance. 
Moft  things  thrive  by  encouragement,   and  idlenefs  above  alL 
Certainty  of  maintenance,  renders  the  low  people  in  England  idle 
and  profligate;  efpecially  in  London,  where  luxiu*y  prevails,  and 
infedls  every  rank.     So  infolcnt  are  the  London  poor,  that  fcarce 
one  of  them  will  condefcend  to  eat  brown  bread.     There  are  ac- 
cordingly in  London,  a  much  greater  number  of  idle  and  pro- 
fligate wretches,  tlian  .in  Paris,  or  in  any  other  town  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants.     Thefe  wretches,  in  Dodlor  Swift's 
ftyle,  never  think  of  pofterity,  becaufe  pofterity  never  thinks  of 
them :  men  who  hunt  after  pleafure,  and  live  from  day  to  day, 

I  a  have 
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have  Ad  nodon  of  bjdng  burdened  with  a  family.  Thefe  cau^ 
produce  a  greater  number  of  children  in  Paris  than  in  London; 
tho*  probably  they  differ  not  much  in  populoulhcfe. 

I  fhall  add  but  one  other  objection  to  a  great  city,  which  is  not 
flight.  An  oyergrown  capital,  far  above  a  rival,  has,  by  num<^ 
bers  and  riches,  a  diftrefhng  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  po^ 
pulace  ape  dufiile,  and  eafily  mifled  by  ambitious  and  defignin^ 
magiftrates.  Not  are  there  wanting  critical  times,,  in  which  fucb 
magiftrates,  acquiring  artificial  influence,  may  have  poprer  txk 
difturb  the  public  peace.  That  an  overgrown  caf^!  may  prove 
'  dangerous  to  fbvereignty,  has  more  than  once  been  experienced 
both  in  Paris  and  London. 

It  would  give  one  the  fpleen,  to  hear  the  French  and  Engli^ 
2ealoufly  difputing  dhovA  the  extent  o£  thdr  capitals,  as^  if  the 
profperityof  tfieir  coimtry  depended  on  that  circumftance^  To 
me  it  appears  like  one  glorying  in  the  king's--evil,  or  in  any  oon-- 
tagious  diflsmper.  Much  better  employed  would  they  be,  ia 
contriving  means  for  leflening  thofe  cities*  Hiere  is  not  a  politic 
cal  meafure,  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  more  to  aggrandize 
the  kingdom  of  France,  or  of  Bntain,  than  tafpUt  its  capital  in^ 
to  feveral  great  towns..  My  plan  would  be,  to  confine  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  London  to  100,000,  compo&d  of  the  King  and  his 
houiehold,  iupreme  courts  of  juflice,  government-boards,  prime 
nobility  and  gentry,  with  neceflary  fhopkeepers,  artifts,  and  other 
dependents.  Let  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants'  be  diftributed  into 
nine  towns  properly  fituated,  fbme  for  internal  commerce,  ibme 
for  foreign.  Such  a  plan  would  diffujfe  life  and  vigour  thro'  every 
comer  of  the  ifland. 

To  execute  fuch  a  plan,  would,  I  acknowledge,  require  the 
deepeft  political  fldll^  and  much  perfeverance.  I  fliall  fuggeft 
what  occurs  at  prefent.  ^e  firft  ftep  muft  be,  to  mark  proper 
fpots  for  the  nine  towns,  the  moft  advantageous  for  trade,  or  for 
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manufadures.  If  any  of  thefe  fpots  be  occupied  already  with 
fmall  towns,  fo  much  the  better.  The  next  ftep  is  a  capitation- 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  London  j  the  fum  levied  to  be  appro- 
priated for  encouraging  the  new  towns.  One  encouragement 
would  have  a  goqd  effeiSl ;  which  is,  a  p^cmi^m  to  evei*y  man 
who  builds  in  any  of  thefe  towns,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  houfe.  This  tax  would  baniih  firom  London,  eve- 
ry manufadlure  but  of  the  ipoft  lucrative  kind.  When,  by  thi$ 
means,  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  reduced  to  a  number  not 
much  above  100,000,  the  near  profpecft  of  being  relieved  firom  the 
tax,  will  make  every  houfeholder  adive  to  banifh  all  above  that  nimi- 
ber:  and  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  tax,  a  greater  number  wilt 
never  agaio  be  permitted.  It  would  require  great  penetration  to 
ftfopomon  the  fimis  to  be  levied  and  diflributed,  fo  as  to  have 
their  proper  eflfedl,  without  overburdening  the  capital. oa  the  ono 
liand,  or  giving  too  great  encouragement  for  building  on  the  Or 
ther,  which  might  tempt  people  to  build  for  the  premium  merely^ 
iddiout  any  further  view.  Much  will  depend  on  an  advanta« 
geous  iituation :  houfes  built  there  will  always  find  inhabitants. 

Hie  two  great  cities  o£  London  and  Weftminfter  are  extremely 
ill  fitted  fcMT  local  imion.  The  latter,  the  feat  of  government 
and  of  the  nobleffe,  infedb  the  former  vrith  luxury  and  with  love 
of  Ihow.  The  former,  the  feat  of  commerce,  infei^  the  latter 
with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture  of  thefe  oppofite  pafilons,  is  pro* 
dilutive  of  every  groveling  vice. 
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Origin   and   Progrefs    of   AMERicAN    Nations/ 


HAving  no  authentic  materials  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  all 
the  Americans,  the  following  obfervations  fhall  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  tribes,  the  befl  known ;  and  to  the  kingdoms; 
of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  ttey  were  at  the  date  of  the  Spaniih  co^- 
queft. 

As  there  appears  no  pailage  by  land  to  America  from  the  old 
world,  no  problem  has  more  embarrafTed  the  learned,  than  to  give 
an  account  from  whence  the  Americans  fprung :  there  are  ajs  man^ 
different  opinions,  as  ther:e  are  writers.  Many  attempts  have  bden 
made  for  difcovering  a  pafTage  by  land ;  but  hitherto  in  vain; 
Kamfkatka,  it  is  true,  is  divided  from  America  by  a  narrow 
ftrait,  full  of  iilands :  and  -M.  Buflfon,  to  render  the  paffage  ftill 
more  eafy  than  by  fea,  conjed:ures,  that  thereabout  there  may 
formerly  have  been  a  land-pafTage,  tho'  now  wafh'd  away  by  vio^ 
lence  of  the  ocean.  There  is  indeed  great  appearance  of  truth  in 
this  conjedlure ;  as  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the  north  of  Afia  feem 
to  have  made  their  way  to  America ;  the  bear,  for  example,  the 
roe^  the  deer,  the  rain-deer,  the  beaver,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
hare,  the  rat,  the  mole.  He  admits,  that  in  America  there  is  not 
to  be  feen  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  panther,  or  any  other  Afiatic  qua- 
druped of  a  hot  climate :  not,  fays  he,  for  want  of  a  land-paf- 
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iagc  J  but  becaufe  the  cold  climate  of  Tartary,  ia  which  fuch  ar- 
.nimals  cannot  fiibfift,  is  an  effe<5lual  bar  againft  them  *. 

But  in  my  apprehenfion,  much  more  is  required  to  give  fatil?- 
fadlion  upon  this  fubjeft,  than  i  paflage  from  Kamfkatka  to  A- 
.merica,  whether  by  land  or  fea.  An  enquiry  much  more  decilive 
is  totally  overlooked,  relative  to  the  people  on  the  two  fides  of 
•the  ftreight;  particularly,  whether  they  fpeak  the  fame  language. 
Now  by  late  accounts  from  Rufiia  we  are  informed,  that  there  is 
.  no  affinity  between  the  Kamfkatkan  tongue,  and  that  of  the  A- 
mericans  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftreight.  Whence  we  may  con- 
clude, with  great  certainty,  that  the  latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the 
former. 

But  I  go  farther.  There  are  feveral  cogent  arguments  to  evince, 
that  the  Americans  are  not  defcended  from  any  people  ia  the 
north  of  Afia  or  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Were  they  defcended 
from  either,  Labrador,  or  the  adjacent  countries,  muft  have  been 
•  firft  peopled.  And  as  favages  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  natal 
foil,  they  would  have  ccmtinued  there,  till  by  over-population 
they  ihould  have  been  compelled  to  fpread  wider  for  food.  But 
the  fadk  is  dire<fUy  contrary.  When  America  was  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  Mexico  and  Peru  were  fully  peopled  ;  and  the  o- 
dier  parts  lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  thefe 
central  countries.  Fabry  reports,  that  one  may  travel  one  or  two 
hundred  leagues  north-weft  from  the  Mifiifippi,  without  feeing 
a  human  face,  or  any  veftige  of  a  houfe.    And  fome  French  offi- 


•  Our  aothor,  with  fingular  candor,  admits  it  as  a  ftrong  objcAion  to  his  thco- 
ty,  that  there  arc  no  rain-deer  in  Afia.  But  it  is  doing  no  more  but  jufticc  to  fo 
feir  a  reafoncr,  to  obfervc,  that  according  to  the  latcft  accounts,  there  are  plenty 
of  raiQ^eer  in  the  country  of  Kamikatka,  which  of  all  b  the  neareft  to  Ame- 
xtca» 
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ccrs  lay,  that  they  travelled  more  than  a' hundred  leagues  fh>m  the 
dilicious  country  watered  by.the  Ohio,  through  Louifiana,  without 
meeting  a  fingle  family  of  favages.  Labrador  is  very  thin  of  in- 
habitants ;  no  people  having  been  cUfcovered  in  it,  but  the  E- 
fquimaux,  a  very  fmall  tribe.  And  as  that  tribe  has  plenty  of 
food  at  home,  there  is  no  appearance,  that  they  ever  ftnt  a  colo- 
ny to  any  other  part  of  America.  The  civilization  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians,  as  well  as  their  populoufnefs,  make  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  they  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  America. 
In  travelling  northward,  the  people  are  more  and  more  ignorant 
.  and  fayage :  the  Efquimaux,  the  moft  nordtem  of  all,  are  the 
moft  favage.  In  travelling  fbuthward,  the  Patagonians,  the  moft 
.  fouthem  of  all,  are  fo  ftupid  as  to  go  naked  in  a  bitter  cold  re- 
gion. 

I  venture  ftiU  farther ;  which  is,  to  cbnje<2tiirc,  diat  America 
has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old  world.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  makes  this  conjedhire  ap- 
proach to  a  x^ertainty ;  as  diat  appearance  difiers  widely  from  the 
appearance  of  any  other  known  people.  Excepting  the  eye-la&e^, 
eye-brows,  and  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  invariably  jet  black, 
there  is  not  a  fingk  hair  on  the  body  of  any  American :  not  die 
lead  appearance  of  a  beard.  Anodier  diftinguifhing  maik  is  thdr 
copper-colour,  uniformly  the  fame  in  all  climate,  hot  and  cold ; 
and  differing  from  the  colour  of  all  other  nations.  Ulloa  remarks, 
that.the  Americans  of  Cape  Breton,  refembk  the  Peruvians  in  com- 
plexion, in  manners,  and  in  cuftoms  j  the  only  vifible  di£Ference  be- 
ing, that  the  former  are  of  a  larger  ftature.  A  third  circumftance 
no  lefs  diftinguifhing  is,  that  American  children  are  born  with 
down  upon  the  £kin,  which  difappears  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
and  never  grows  again.  Children  of  the  old  world  are  born  with 
fkins  fmooth  and  polifhed,  and  no  down  appears  till  puberty. 

That  the  original  inhabitants  of  America  are  a  race  diftindl  from 

all 
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all  others,  I  once  thought  demonflrable  from  fome  reports  con* 
ceming  the  Efqidmaux.  The  author  of  the  hiftory  of  New  France 
and  feveral  other  writers  report^  that  the  Efquimaux  are  bold, 
mifchievous,  fuipicious,  and  untamable  ;  that  it  is  not  even  fafe 
to  converfe  with  them  but  at  a  diftance  ;  that  no  European  (kin 
is  whiter ;  and  that  they  are  bearded  up  to  the  eyes.  Suppofing 
thcfe  fadb  to  be  true,  had  I  not  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Efqui- 
maux muft  have  fprung  from  fome  nation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
or  Afia,  tho'  I  could  not  pretend  to  fay,  whether  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  was  by  land  or  fea  ?  From  the  fame  fads,  however,  I  was 
forc'd  to  conclude,  that  the  reft  of  the  Americans  could  not  have 
had  the  fame  origin  ;  for  if  the  Canadians  or  any  other  American 
nation  were  of  Afiatic  or  European  extradlion,  they  muft,  like  the 
Efquimaux,  have  had  a  beard  and  white  ikin  to  this  day.  But 
one  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  giving  ^th  to  odd  or  iingular  fads, 
reported  of  diftant  nations.  It  is  difcovered  by  later  accounts 
more  worthy  of  credit,  that  the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  E- 
fquimaux  is  falfc  in  every  particular.  Of  all  the  northern  nations, 
not  excepting  the  Laplanders,  the  Efquimaux  are  of  the  fmalleft 
fize,  few  of  them  exceeding  four  feet  in  height.  They  have  heads 
extremely  grofs,  feet  and  hands  very  fmall.  That  they  are  nei- 
ther cruel  nor  fufpicious,  appears  from  what  Ellis  fays  in  his  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  anno  1 747,  for  difcovering  a  north-weft  paflage^ 
that  they  offered  their  wives  to  the  Englifti  failors,  with  expref- 
fions  of  fatisfadion  for  being  able  to  accommodate  them.  But 
what  is  the  moft  to  the  prefent  purpofc ;  they  are  of  a  copper  co- 
^lour,  like  the  other  Americans,  only  a  degree  lighter,  occalioned 
probably  by  the  intenfe  cold  of  their  climate  ;  and  they  are  al  fo 
altogether  deftitute  of  a  beard.  It  is  common  indeed  among  them, 
to  bring  forward  the  hair  of  the  head  upon  the  face,  for  preferving 
it  from  flies,  which  rage  in  that  country  during  fummer  ;  an  ap- 
VoL.  II.  K.  pcarance 
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peaniBce  that  probabl3r  has  been  mi{la]i:en  by  travellers  for  a 
beard. 

It  lias  been  lately  diibovered,  that  the  language.of  theEfquiinaiiz^ 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Greenlanders.     A  Danifh  mifEonary^ 
who  by  fome  years  rcfidence  in  Greenland  had  acquired  the  lanr 
guagc  of  that  country,  made  a  voyage  with  Commodore  PaUifcr  to- 
Newfoundland  ann,  1764.  Meeting  a  company  of  about  two  bunr 
dred  Efquimaux,  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  to.  hear  the  Greenland: 
tongue.     They  received  him  kindly,  and  drew  from  hun  a  pro^ 
mife  to  return  the  next  yean     And  we  are  informed  by  Crantz^. 
in  his  hiftory  of  Greenland,  that  the  fame  Dapilh  miflionary  vi- 
fited  them,  the  very  next  year,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Dra«^ 
chart.     They  agreed^   that  the  difference  between  theEfquimaur. 
language  and  that  of  Greenland  was  not  greater  than  between  the- 
dialeifh  of  North  and  South  Greenland,  which  differ  not  fo  much 
as  the  High  and.  Low  Dutch.     Both  nations  call  themlelves  Innuii: 
or  KaralUy  and  call  the  Europeans /ToA/kw/,     Their  ftature^  fea- 
t?ures,  manners,   drels,  tents,  darts,  and  boats,   are  entirely  the- 
fame.    As  the  language  of  Greenland  refembles  not  the  language  of 
Finland,  Lapland,  Norway,  Tartary,  nor  that  of  the  Samoides,  it. 
is  evident,  that  neither  the  Ej[quimaux  nor  Greenlanders. are  a  co^ 
lony  from  any  of  the  countries  mentioned*     Geographers  begin4 
now  to  conjeAure,  that  Greenland  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  without  intervention  of  any  fea  *.     One  thing  is- 
certain,  that  the  Greenlanders  refemble  the  North- Americans  m. 
every  particular :  they  are  of  a  copper  colour,  and  have  no  beard  ;, 
tliey  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  like  the  Efquimaux,  and  have  the  fame: 

♦  The  Danes  had  a  fettlcment  in  Greenland'  long  before  Columbus  faw  the- 
Weft  Indies.     Would  it  not  appear  paradoxical  to  fay,  that  America. was  difcover* 
cd  by  the  Danes  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus^  and  long  before  they  knew  that: 
they  had  made  the  difcovery  ? 

language;. 
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lan'g\iage#  And  thus  lam  obfigcd  tx)  abandon  my  favourite  aN 
gnment,  for  proving  the  Americans,  the  Efquimaux  excepted,  to 
be  indigenous,  and  not  indebted  to  the  old  world  for  their  exift* 
cnce.  At  the  fame  time,  the  other  arguments  urged  above  re- 
main entire ;  and  from  what  is  now  faid  a  circumftance  occurs, 
that  fortifies  greatly  the  chief  of  them.  People,  who  with  a  bold 
face  furmount  all  difficulties  ratlier  than  give  up  a  favourite  opi- 
nion, make  light  of  the  copper  colour  and  want  of  beard,  willing 
to  attribute  all  to  the  climate.  We  want  data,  I  acknowledge,  to 
determine  with  accuracy  what  eflfeifls  can  be  produced  by  a  cli- 
mate. But  luckily  we  have  no  occafion  at  prefent  to  determine 
that  difficult  point.  It  is  fufficient  that  the  climate  of  Labrador 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  From  that  circumftance  1  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
the  copper  colour  and  want  of  beard  in  the  Efquimaux  cannot  be 
the  refult  of  climate.  And  if  fo,  what  foundation  can  there  be 
for  making  thefe  circmnftances  depend  on  the  climate  in  any  o- 
ther  part  of  America  ?  Truly  none  at  all.  I  add;  that  as  the 
copper  colour  and  want  of  beard  continue  invariably  the  fame  in 
every  variety  of  climate,  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  they  muft 
depend  on  fbme  invariable  caufe  adling  uniformly ;  which  may  be 
a  Angularity  in  the  race  of  people  (/i),  but  cannot  proceed  from 
the  climate. 

If  we  can  rely  on  the  conjeAurcs  of  an  eminent  writer  (^),  A-» 
merica  emerged  from  the  fea  later  than  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world  :  and  fuppofing  the  human  race  to  have  been  plant- 
ed in  America  by  the  hand  of  God  later  than  the  days  of  Mofes, 
Adam  and  Eve  might  have  been  the  firft  parents  of  mankind,  /.  e. 
of  all  who  at  that  time  exifted,  without  being  the  firft  parents  of 
the  Americans. 

{a)  Book  I.  (ketch  i. 
0}  M.  Buffon. 
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Tlic  Terra  Auftralis  incognita  is  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the: 
world  by  a  wide  ocean,  which  carries  a  Ihip  round  the  earth  with- 
out interruption.  How  has  that  continent  been  peopled  ?  There 
is  not  the  flighteft  probabiKty,  that  it  ever  has  been  joined  to  any 
other  land.  Here  a  local  creation,  if  it  may  be  termed  {6\  ap- 
pears unavoidable  \  and  if  we  muft  admit  more  than  one  a<5l  of 
creation,  even  the  appearance  of  difficulty,  from  reiteration  of 
adls,  totally  vanilheth.  M.  Bufibn,  in  his  natural  hiftory,.  bears 
teftimony,  that  not  a  fingle  American  quadrupeds  of  a  hot  climate 
is  found  itt  any  other  part  of  the  earth :  with  refpedt  to  thefc  we. 
muft  unavoidably  admit  a  local  creation ; .  and  nothing  feenas  more: 
natural,  than  under  the  fame  adt  to  comprehend  the  firft  parents, 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  pof&ble,  indeed,,  that  a  flifp  with  men  ancf  women  may^, 
by  contrary  winds„  be  carried  to  a  very  diftant  fhore.     But  to  ac- 
count thus  for  the  peopling  of  America,  will  not  be  much  rc- 
li£hed :  Mexico  and  Peru  muft  have  been  planted  before  navi- 
gation was  knowa  in.  the  old  world,  at  leaft  before  a  ihip  was- 
brought  to  fuch  perfection  as  to  bear  a  long  courfe  of  bad  wea- 
ther.    Will  it  be  thought,  that  any  fuppofition.  ought  to  be  em- 
braced, however  improbable,  rather  than  admit  a  feparate  crea- 
tion ?     We  are,  it  is-  true,  much  in  the  dark  as  to.  the  conduAl 
of  creative  providence  ;  but  every  rational  conjedhire  leans  to  a  fc-; 
parate  creation.     America  and  the  Terra  Aujlralis  muft  have  beent 
planted  by  the  Almighty  with  a  number  of  animals  and  vege-, 
tables,  fome  of  them  peculiar  to  thofe  vaft  ccmtinents  :  and  when; 
fuch  care  has  been  taken  about  inferior  life,  can  fo.  wild  a  thought, 
be  admitted,  as  that  man,  the  nobleft  wxwck  of  terreftrial  creation,, 
would  be  left  to  chance  ?.    But  it  is  fcarce.  neccflary  to  infift  upon, 
this  topic,  as*  the  externa!  charaders  of  the  Americans  above  men- 
tioned reje<a  the  fuppofition  of  their  beings  defcended  from  any 
people  of  the  old  world*. 

lib 
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It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fertile  and  delicious  plains  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  were  the  firft  planted  of  all  the  American  coun- 
tries ;  being  more  populous  at  the  time  of  the  Spanifh  inyafion 
dian  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  This  conjcdlure  is 
iapported  by  analogy :  -^e  believe  that  a  fpot,  not  centrical  only,, 
but  extremely  fertile,  was  cbofen  for  die  parents  of  the  old  world  y 
and  there  is  not  in  America  a  fpot  more  centrical,  or  more  fertile,, 
than  Mexico,  or  Peru,,  for  the  parents  of  the  new  world. 

Having  thus^  ventured  to  throw  out  what  occurred  upon  the  o- 
sigin  of  the  Americans^  without  pretending  to  affirm  any  thing, 
as  certain,  we  proceed  to  their  progrefs.  The  North-American 
tribes  are  remarkable  with  refpedl  ta  one  branch  of  their  hiftory, 
that,  inftead  of  advancing,  like  other  nations,  toward  the  matu* 
rity  of  fociety  and  government,  they  continue  to  this  hour  in  their 
original  flate  of  himting  and  fiihing.  A  cafe  £6  lingular  roufes  our 
curiofity ;  and  we  wiih  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  caufe. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  animals  capable  to-  be  domefticated, 
that  obliges  them  to  remain  hunters  and  fifhersi  Thehorfe,  it 
is  true,  the  fheep,  the  goat,  were  imported  from  Europe  j  but 
there  are  plenty  of  American  quadrupeds  no  lefs  docile  than  thofe 
mentioned*  There  is,  in  particular,  a  fpecies  of  homed*  cattle  pe- 
culiar tO/ America,  having  long  wool  inftead  of  hair,,  and.  an  ex<-- 
crefcence  upon  the  flioulder  like  that  of  the  Eaft-India  bufiklo.. 
Thefe  wild  cattle  multiply  exceedingly  in  the  fertile  countries- 
which  the  Mifllfippi  traverfes ;  and  Hennepin*  reports,  diat  the 
Indians,  after  killing  numbers,  take  no  part  away  but  the  tongue,, 
which  is  reckoned  a  delicious  morfel.  Thefe  creatures  are  not  ex- 
tremely wild  V  and,  if  taken  young,  are  eafily  tamed  :  a  calf,  when 
ks  dam  is  killed,,  will  follow  the  hunter,  and  lick  his  hand.  The 
wool,  the  hide,  the  tallow,  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  BritifL 
colonies. 

If  the  fhepbcrd-ftate  be  not  obftrudcd  in  America  by  want  of 

proper 
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•proper  cattle,  the  only  account  that  c4n  or  need  be  given  is,  paii^ 
city  of  inhabitants.  Confider  only  the  influence  of  cuftom,  in  ri- 
vetting  men  to  their  local  fituation  and  manner  of  life  :  once  hunt-' 
crs,  they  will  always  be  hunters,  till  fome  caufe  more  potent  thaii 
cuftom  force  them  out  of  that  ftate.  Want  of  food,  occafioned 
by  rapid  population,  brovight  on  the  fliepherd-ftate  in  the  old 
world.  That  caufe  has  not  hitherto  taken  place  in  North  Ame- 
rica :  the  inhabitants,  few  in  number,  remain  hunters  and  fiftiers, 
Ipecaufe  that  ftate  affords  them  a  competency  of  food.  1  am  aware, 
that  the  natives  have  been  decreafing  in  number  from  the  time  of  the 
firft  European  fettlements.  But  even  at  that  time  the  country  was 
ill  peopled  :  take  for  example  the  country  above  defcribed,  ftretch- 
ing  north-weft  from  the  Miffifippi :  the  Europeans  ilever  had  any 
footing  there,  and  yet  to  this  day  it  is  little  better  than  a  defert. 
r  give  other  examples.  The  Indians  who  furround  the  lake  Nippi- 
fong,  from  whexlce  the  river  8t  Laurence  iffues,  are  in  whole  buc 
five  or  fix  thoufand  ;  and  yet  their  country  is  of  great  extent : 
they  live  by  hunting  and  fifliing,  having  bow$  and  arrows^  but 
no  fire-arms  ;  and  their*  cloathing  is  the  fldiis  of  bcafts :  they  are 
Seldom,  if  ever,  eiigaged  in  war  ;  have  no  commerce  with  any  o- 
ther  people,  Indian  or  European,  but  live  as  if  they  had  a  world 
to  themfelves  (a).  If  that  country  be  ill  peopled,  it  is  not  from 
icarcity  of  food ;  for  the  country  is  extenfive,  and  well  ftored 
^ith  every  fort  of  game.  On  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  lake  Su^ 
periorj  the  country  is  level  and  fruitful  all  the  way  to  the  Miflifip-  ^ 
pi,'  having  large  plains  covered  with  rank  grafs,  and  fcarce  a  tree 
for  hundreds  of  miles :  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  greateft  plenty  o£ 
fifli,  fowl,  deer,  &c. ;  and  yet  their  numbers  are  far  from  being 
in  proportion  to  their  means  of  fubfiftence.  In  fliort,  it  is  the 
•£onje<flure  of  the  ableft  writers,  that  in  the  vaft  extent  of*  North 

Ia)  Account  of  North*  America  by  Mqjor  Robert  Rogerst 
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Ammca,  when  difcovcred,  there  were  not  as  many  peoplci  laying 
afide  Mexico,  as  in  the  half  of  Europe. 

Paucity  of  inhabitants  explains  clearly  why  the  North-Ameri- 
can tribes  remain  hunters  and  fifhers,  without  advancing  to  the 
fliephcrd-ftate.     But  if  the  foregoing  difficulty  be  removed,  an- 
other ftarts  up,  no  lefs  puzzling,  viz.  By  what  adverfe  fate  are  fo 
rich  countries  fo  ill  peopled  ?     It  is  a  conjcdlure  of  M.  Buffi)n,. 
mentioned  above,  that  America  has  been  planted  later  than  the. 
other  parts  of  this  globe.     But  fuppofmg  the  fadl,  it  has  how- 
ever not  been  planted  fo  late  as  to  prevent  a  great  population,  wit- 
nefs  Mexico  and  Peru,  fully  peopled  at  the  era  of  the  Spanifh  in- 
vafion.  We  muft  therefore  fearch  for  another  caufe ;  and  none  oc- 
curs but  the  infecundity  of  the  North- American  favages.    M.  Buf- 
fijn,  a  refpe<5lable  author^  and  for  that  reafon  often  quoted,  re-    ■ 
marks,  that  thefe  favages  are  feeble  in  their  organs  of  generation,, 
that  they  have  no  ardor  for  the  female  fex,  and  that  they  hav<e 
£ew  children  ;  to  Enforce  which  remark  he  adds,  that  the  quadrtk- 
^  peds  of  America,  both  native  and  tranfplanted,  are  of  a  diminutive 
fize^  compared  with  thofe  of  the  old  worid.     A  woman  never. ad- 
mits her  hufband,  till  the  child  fhe  is  nurfing  be  three  years  old  ; 
and  this  led  Frenchmen  to  go. often  aftray  from  their  Canadian 
wives.     The  cafe  was  reported  by  the  pricfts  to  their  fupcriors  in. 
.  France ;  but  what  orxier  was  taken  has  efcaped  my  memory.     A- 
mong  the  males,  it  is  an  inviolable  law,  to  abftain  frpm  .femaks- 
while  they  arc  engaged  in  a  military  expedition.    This  is  pregnant 
evidence  of  their  frigidity  ;  for  among  favages  the  authority  of 
law,  or  of  opinion,  feldom  prevails  over  any  flrong  appetite  :  vain, 
would  be  the  attempt  to  reftrain  them  from  fpirituous  liquors,, 
tho' much  more  debilitating.     Neither  is  there  any  inftance,  pf 
'  violence  offered  by  any  North-iVmerican  favage,  to  European  wp?-- 
men  taken  captives  in  war. 

MesdcD  and  Peru,  vAicn  coaq^iiered  .by  die  Spaniards,  affbrdedl 
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to  their  numerotis  inhabitants  the  necefTaries  of  life  in  profttfion. 
Cotton  was  in  plenty,  more  than  fufficient  for  the  cloathing  need- 
ed in  warm  climates  :  Indian  wheat  was  uiliverfal,  and  was  culti- 
vated without  much  labour.  The  natural  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  thus  fupplied  with  very  little  trouble  j  and  artificial 
wants  had  made  no  progrefs.  But  the  prcfent  (late  of  thefe  coun- 
tries is  very  different.  The  Indians  have  learned  from  their  con- 
querors a  multitude  of  artificial  wants,  good  houfes,  variety  of 
food,  and  rich  cloaths,  which  mud  be  imported,  becaufe  not  ma- 
nufadlured  at  home.  They  are  prohibited  from  exercifing  any  art 
or  calling  except  agriculture,  which  fcarce  afibrds  them  neceflaries ; 
and  this  obliges  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  live  fingle.  Even 
agriculture  itfelf  is  cramped ;  for  in  mod  of  the  provinces  there 
is  a  prohibition  to  plant  vines  or  olives.  In  Ihort,  it  is  belie- 
ved that  the  inhabitants  who  exifted  at  the  Spanifh  ihvafion  are 
reduced  to  a  fourth  part.  The  favages  alio  of  North  America  who 
border  on  the  European  fettlements  are  vifibly  diminifliing.  When 
the  Engliih  fettled  in  America,  the  five  nations  could  raifc  15,000 
fighting  men  :  at  prefent  they  are  not  able  to  railc  2000.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  computed  by  able  writers,  that  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants of  America  amount  not  to  a  twentieth  part  of  thole  who 
exifted  when  that  continent  was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  This 
decay  is  afcribed  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirits,  and  to  the 

finall-pox,  both  of  them  introduced  by  the  Europeans  *. 

It 


♦  In  all  the  Wcft-Indian  colonies,  the  flavcs  continually  decrcafe  to  as  to  need 
frequent  recruits  from  Africa.  *^  This  decrcafe,**  fays  the  author  of  a  late  account 
of  Guiana,  "  is  commonly  attributed  to  oppreffion  and  hard  labour  j  tho*  with 
<*  little  reafon,  as  the  flaves  are  much  more  robuft,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  than 
'«  their  matters.  The  true  caufe  is,  the  commerce  of  white  men  with  young  negro 
'<  wenches,  who,  to  fupport  that  commerce,  ufe  every  mean  to  avoid  conception,  and 
^  even  to  procure  abortion.    By  fuch  praAices  they  are  incapacitated  to  bear  chil- 

«  dre« 
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It  is  obfervaHe,  that  every  fort  of  plague  becomes  more  virulent 
when  tranfplanted,  than  in  its  native  place.  The  plague  commits 
Icfe  ravage  in  Egypt,  its  native  place,  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  venereal  difeafe  was  for  many  ages  more  violent  and  deflruc- 
tive  in  Europe,  than  ever  it  was  in  America,  where  it  was  firft: 
known.  The. people  who  failed  with  Chriflopher  Columbus, 
brought  it  to  Spain  from  Hifpaniola.  Columbus,  with  thirty  or 
forty  of  his  failors,  went  diredlly  to  Barcelona,  where  the  King 
then  was,  to  render  an  account  of  his  voyage.  All  the  inha- 
bitants, who  at  that  time  tripled  the  prefent  number,  were  im- 
mediately fcizcd  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  raged  fo  furiouf- 
ly  as  to  threaten  deftruAion  to  all.  The  fmall  pox  comes  under 
the  fame  obfervation ;  for  it  has  fwept  away  many  more  in  A- 
merica,  than^ver  it  did  in  Europe.  In  the  17 13,  the  crew  of  a 
Dutch  veffel  infedled  the  Hottentots  with  the  fmall  pox ;  which 
left  fcarce  a  third  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the  fame  fate  befel  the 
Laplanders  and  Greenlanders.  In  all  appearance,  that  difeafe,  if 
it  abate  not  foon  of  its  tranfplanted  virulence,  will  extirpate  the 
natives  of  North  America  ;  for  they  know  little  of  inoculation. 

But  fpiritous  liquors  are  a  dill  more  effeAual  caufe  of  depopula- 
tion. The  American  favages,  male  and  female,  are  inordinately 
fond  of  fpiritous  liquors  ;  and  favages  generally  abandon  them- 
fclves  to  appetite,  without  the  lead  control  from  fliame.  The  no- 
xious cflfecls  of  intemperance  in  fpirits,  are  too  well  known,  from 


«*  drcn  vrhen  they  Tctilc  in  marriage  with  their  own  countrymen.  That  this  Is  the 
^*  true  caufcy  will  be  evident,  from  coniidertng,  that  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
<<  ftock  of  ilavcs  is  kept  up  without  any  importation  j  becaufe  in  thefe  countries 
<«  commerce  with  Negro  women  is  detcftcd,  as  infamous  and  unnatural."  The  caufe 
here  affigncd  may  have  fomc  effcft  ;  but  there  is  a  ftrongcr  caufe  of  depopulation, 
viz.  the  culture  of  fugar,  laborious  in  the  field,  and  unhealthy  in  the  houfe  by  boil- 
|3g,  jcc.  The  Negroes  employ'd  in  the  cultuce  of  cotton^  codcc^  and  ^ingcr^  fddom 
need  to  be  recruited. 

Vol.  IL  L  fatal 
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fatal  experience  among  ourfdves  :  before  the  ufe  of  gin  was  pro- 
hibited, the  populace  of  London  were  debilitated  by  it  to  a  de* 
grec  of  lofing,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  power  of  procreation. 
Happily  for  the  human  fpecies,  the  invention  of  favages  never 
reached  the  produdlion  of  gin  j  for  fpirits  in  that  early  period 
>vould  have  left  not  one  perfon  alive,  not  a  fingle  Noah  to  reftore 
|he  race  of  men  :  in  order  to  accomphfti  the  plan  of  Providence, 
f  reation  muft  have  been  renewed  oftener  than  once  *. 

In  the  temperate  cUmates  of  the  old  world,  there  is  great  uni- 
formity in  the  gradual  progrefs  of  men  from  the  favage  ftate  ta 
the  higheft  civilization  j  beginning  with  hunting  and  fifhing,  ad- 
vancing to  flocks  and  herds,  and  thereafter  to  agriculture  and 
commerce.  One  would  be  much  difappointed  if  he  expeded  the 
fame  progrefs  in  America.  Among  the  northern  ti'ibes,  there  is 
nothing  that  refembles  the  fhepherd-flate  :  they  continue  hxuiters 
and  filhers  as  originally  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  caufe  fo  potent  as  to 
force  them  from  that  ftate  to  become  fhepherds.  So  far  clear.  But 
there  is  another  fadl  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  the  old 
world,  that  feems  not  fo  eafily  explained :  thefe  people,  without 
pafling  through  the  fhepherd- ftate,  have  advanced  to  Ibme  degree 
of  agriculture.  Before  the  feventecnth  century,  the  Iroquois,  or 
five  nations,  had  villages,  and  cultivated  Indian  corn :  the  Che- 
rokees  have  many  fmall  towns  j  they  raife  com  in  abundance, 
and  fence  in  their  fields  :  they  breed  poultry,  and  have  orchards 
of  peach-trees :  the  Chickefaws  and  Creek  Indians  live  pretty  much 
in.  the  fame  manner.    The  Apalachites  fow  and  reap  in  common ; 


•  Charlevoix  lays,  that  an  Indian  of  Canada  will  give  all  he  is  worth  for  a  glafi 
of  brandy.  And  he  palnta  thus  the  cffeft  of  drunkennefs  upon  th'cm.  *•  Even  in 
"  the  flrects  of  Montreal  arc  feen  the  moft  fhocking  fpeftacles  of  cbriety  j  huf- 
"  binds,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  fifters,  feizing  one  another  by  the 
*«  throat,  and  tearing  one  another  with  their  teeth,  like  fo  many  enraged  wolves." 

and 
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«nd  put  up  the  corn  in  granaries,  to  be  diftributed  among  indi- 
viduals when  they  want  food.  The  Hurons  raife  great  quantities 
of  corn,  not  only  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  commerce.  Many 
of  thefe  nations,  particularly  the  Cherokees,  have  of  late  got 
horfes,  fwine,  and  tame  cattle ;  an  improvement  borrowed  from 
the  Europeans.  But  corn  is  of  an  earlier  date  :  when  Sir  Richard 
Greenville  took  pofleffion  of  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth,  the  natives  had  corn ;  and  Hennepin  aflures  us,  that  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Miffifippi  had  corn  long  before  they  were  vifited  by 
any  European.  Hufbandry^  it  is  true,  is  among  thofe  people  flill  in 
its  infancy ;  being  left  to  the  women^  who  fow,  who  reap,  who  ftore 
up  in  public  granaries,  and  who  diftribute  as  ne^d  requires.  The 
inhabitants  of  Guiana  in  South  America,  continue  to  this  day 
hunters  and  fifliers.  But  tho'  they  have  neither  flocks  nor  herds, 
they  have  fome  hufbandry  ;  for  the  women  plant  caffava,  yams, 
and  plantains.  They  make  a  liquor,  like  our  ale,  termed  piivoree^ 
which  they  drink  with  their  food.  And  tho'  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  that  liquor,  their  indolence  makes  them  often  negledl  to 
provide  againfl  want.  To  a  people  having  a  violent  propenfity  to 
intemperance,  as  all  favagcs  have,  this  improvidence  is  a  blefling ; 
for  otherwife  they  would  wallow  in  perpetual  drunkennefs.  They 
are  by  no  means  Angular ;  for  unconcern  about  futurity  is  the 
charafteriftic  of  all  favages.  To  forego  an  immediate  for  a  diftant 
enjoyment,  can  only  be  fuggefted  by  cultivated  reafon.  When 
the  Canary  iflands  were  firft  vifited  by  the  Europeans,  which  was 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  had  corn ;  for  which 
the  ground  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  They  had  a 
wooden  inftrument,  not  unlike  a  hoe,  with  a  fpur  or  tooth' at  the 
end,  on  which  was  fixed  a  goat's  horn.  With  this  inftrument 
the  ground  was  ftirred ;  and  if  rain  came  not  in  its  proper  feafon, 
water  was  brought  by  canals  from  the  rivulets.  It  was  the  wo- 
mens  province  to  reap  the  Corn  ;  they  took  only  the  cars  ;  which 

L  2  they 
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they  threflied  with  flicks,  or  beat  with  their  feet,  and  then  win- 
nowed in  their  hands.  Hufbandrj  probably  will  remain  in  its 
prefent  ftate  among  American  favages ;  for  as  they  are  decreafing 
daily,  they  can  have  no  difficulty  about  food.  The  faft  however 
is  lingular,  of  a  people  ufing  corn  before  tame  cattle :  there  muft 
be  a  caufe,  which,  on  better  acquaintance  with  that  people,  will 
probably  be  difcovered. 

America  is  full  of  political  wonders.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanifh 
invafion,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  made  great  advances 
toward  the  perfection  of  fociety,  while  the  northern  tribes,  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  diftance  only,  remained  in  the  original  ftate 
of  hunters  and  fifhers,  and  remain  fo  at  this  day.  To  explain  the 
difference,  appears  difficult.'  It  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  explain, 
why  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone, 
were  highly  polilhed  in  the  arts  of  fociety  and  government  j  con- 
fidering  that  in  the  old  world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  for  the  moft  ^art  little  better  than  favages.  We  are  not  fuffir- 
cieutly  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  America,  nor  with 
that  of  its  people,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  thefe  wonders  :  it 
is  however  part  of  our  talk,  to  ftate  the  progrefs  of  fociety  among 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  which  cannot  fail  to  amufe  the  read- 
er, as  he  will  find  thefe  two  nations  differing  cffentially  from  the 
North- American  tribes,  in  every  article  of  manners,  government, 
and  police. 

When  the  Spaniards  invaded  America,  the  Mexicans  were  fkil- 
fi;l  in  agriculture.  Maize  was  their  chief  grain,  which,  by  care- 
ful culture,  produced  great  plenty,  even  in  the  naountainous 
country  of  Tlafcalla.  They  had  gardening  and  botany,  as  well  as 
agriculture  :  a  phyfic-garden  belonging  to  the  Emperor  was  open 
to  every  one  for  gathering  medicinal  plants. 

The  art  of  cookery  was  far  advanced  among  that  people.  Monte- 
zuma's table  was  generally  covered  with  200  diflies,  many  of  them 

cxquifitely 
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cxquifitely  drcfled  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  Spaniards.    They  ufed 
{alt,  which  was  made  by  the  fun. 

The  women  were  dextrous  at  fpinning ;  and  manufadures  of 
cotton  and  hair  abounded  every  where. 

The  populoufnefs  of  Mexico  and  Peru  afford  irrefragable  evi- 
dence, that  the  arts  of  peace  were  there  carried  to  a  great  height. 
The  city  of  Mexico  contained  60,000  families  *  ;  and  Montezuma 
had  thirty  vaflals  who  could  bring  into  the  field,  each  of  them, 
100,000  fighting  men.  Tlafcalla,  a  neighbouring  republic,  govern- 
ed by  a  fenate,  was  fo  populous  as  to  be  almoft  a  match  for  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico. 

The  public  edifices  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  houfes  of  the  no- 
bility, were  of  ftone,  and  well  built.  The  royal  palace  had  thir- 
ty gates  opening  to  as  many  ftreets.  The  principal  front  was  of 
jafper,  black,  red,  and  white,  well  polilhed.  Three  fquares, 
built  and  adorned  like  the  front,  led  to  Montez\mia*s  apartment, 
having  large  rooms,  floors  covered  with  mats  of  different  kinds, 
walls  hmig  with  a  mixture  of  cotton- cloth  and  rabbit-furs ;  the 
innermoft  room  adorned  with  hangings  of  feathers,  beautified 
with  various  figures  in  lively  colours.  In  that  building,  large 
ceilings  were  formed  fo  artificially  without  nails,  as  to  make  the 
planks  fuftain  each  other.  Water  was  brought  into  the  city  of 
Mexico,  from  a  mountain  at  a  league's  diflance. 

Gold  and  filver  were  in  fo  high  efteem,   that  veflels  made  of 
thefe  metals  were  permitted  to  none  but  to  the  Emperor.     Confi- 
dering  the  value  put  upon  gold  and  filver,  the  want  of  current, 
coin  would  argue  great  dulnefs  in  that  nation,  if  inftances  did 


•  Wc  cannot  altogether  rely  on  what  is  reported  of  this  ancient  empire  wkh  re-- 
fyed  to  numbers.  Tlie  citj  of  Mexico,  tho'  conliderably  enlarged  fince  the  Spaniih' 
conqueft.  doth  not  at  prcfent  contain  more  th«ui  60^000  foul$>  including  20,000 
Negroes  and  Mulattoes* 

not 
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iK>t  daily  occur  of  improvements,  after  being  carried  to  a  confi- 
derable  height,  flopping  Ihort  at  the  very  threfhold  of  perfedlion. 
The  want  of  current  coin  made  fairs  the  more  neceflary,  which 
were  carried  on  with  the  moft  perfedl  regularity  :  judges  on  the 
ipot  decided  mercantile  diflferences  ;  and  inferior  officers,  making 
conftant  circuits,  preferved  peace  and  order.  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  commodities  brought  to  market,  and  the  order  pre- 
ferved by  fuch  multitudes,  amazed  the  Spaniards  ;  a  fpedlacle  de- 
ferving  admiration,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  grandeur  and  good  go^ 
vermnent  of  that  extenfive  empire.  » 

The  fine  arts  were  not  unknown  in  Mexico.  Their  goldfmiths 
were  excellent  workmen,  particularly  in  moulding  gold  and  filver 
into  the  form  of  animals.  Their  painters  made  landfcapes  and  o-* 
ther  imitations  of  nature  with  feathers,  fo  ajjtfuUy  mixed  as  to  be- 
llow both  life  and  colouring  ;  of  which  fort  of  work,  there  were 
inftances  no  lefs  extraordinary  for  patience  than  for  fldll.  Their 
drinking-cups  were  of  the  fined  earth  exquifitely  made,  differing 
from  each  other  in  colo\ir,  and  even  in  fmell.  Of  the  fame  ma- 
terials, they  made  great  variety  of  vefTels  both  for  ufe  and  oma- 

inent. 

They  were  not  ignorant  either  of  mufic  or  of  poetry  ;  and  one 
of  their  capital  amufements  was  fongs  fet  to  mufic  upon  the  at- 
chievements  of  their  kings  and  anceflors. 

With  fuch  a  progrefs  both  in  the  ufeful  and  fine  arts,  is  it  not 
furprifing,  that  tho'  they  had  meafures,  they  knew  nothing  of 
weights  ? 

As  to  the  art  of  vmting,  a  capital  article  in- the  condudl  of  go- 
venment,  they  were  extremely  deficient.  That  art,  as  mentioned 
above,  was  no  farther  advanced  than  the  ufing  figures  compofed 
of  painted  feathers,  by  which  they  made  a  fhift  to  communicate 
feme  fimple  thoughts ;  and  in  that  manner  was  Montezuma  inform-  • 
ed  of  the  Spanifh  invafion. 

There 
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There  was  great  ingenuity  fitewn  in  regulating  the  calendar :  the 
Mexican  year  was  divided  into  365  days  j  and  into  1 8  months,  con- 
taining 20  days  each,  which  made  360 ;  the  remaining  five  ia- 
tercalary  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  making  it 
corrcfpond  to  the  coiirfe  of  the  fun.  They  religioufly  employed 
tiiefe  five  days  upon  diverfions,  being  of  opinion  tliat  they  were 
appropriated  to  that  end  by  their  anceftors. 

Murder,  theft,  and  corruption  in  officers  of  ftate,  were  capi-* 
tal  crimes.  Adultery  alfo  was  capital ;  for  female  chaftity  was  ia 
high  eftimation.  At  the  fame  time,  confent  was  deemed  a  fufii*^ 
qicnt  caufe  of  divorce,  the  law  leaving  it  to  the  parties  concerned, 
who  ought  to  be  the  bell  judges.  In  cafe  of  a  divorce,  the  father 
took  care  of  the  male  children,  leaving  the  female  children  with 
the  mother.  But  to  prevent  rafh  feparations,  it  was  capital  for 
them  to  unite  again. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  there  was  a 
t^ftindlion  of  rank  among  the  Mexicans.  So  religioufly  was  it 
obferved,  as  to  be  difplay'd  even  in  their  buildings  ;  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  appropriated  to  the  Empe- 
ror and  nobility,  and  one  left  to  plebeians. 

Education  of  cliildren  was  an  important  article  in  the  Mexican 
police.  Public  fchools  were  allotted  for  plebeian  children  ;  and 
colleges  well  endowed  for  the  fbns  of  the  nobility^  where  they  con- 
tinued till  they  were  fit  for  bufinefs.  The  maflers  were  confidered 
as  officers  of  flate ;  not  without  reafbn,  as  their  office  was  to  qua- 
lify young  men  for  ferving  their  king  and  country.  Such  of  the 
young  nobles  as  made  choice  of  a  military  life,  were  fent  to  the 
army,  and  made  to  fufFer  great  hardfhips  before  they  could  be  in- 
lifled.  They  had  indeed  a  powerful  motive  for  perfcverance,  the 
moft  honourable  of  all  employments  being  that  of  a  foldicr.. 
Young  women  of  quality  were  educated  with  no  lefs  care,  by  pro- 
per matrons  chofea  with  the  utnm)fl  circumfpecflion. 

As 
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As  hereditary  nobility,  efpecially  in  an  extenfive  empire,  leads 
to  monarchy,  the  government  of  Mexico  was  monarchical ;  and 
as  the  prdgrefs  of  monarchy  is  from  being  eledlive  to  be  heredi- 
tary, Mexico  had  advanced  no  farther  than  to  be  an  elective  mo- 
narchy, of  which  Montezuma  was  the  eleventh  king.  It  would  in 
tSmc  hav«  become  hereditary,  had  ^it  not  been  fubdued  by  the 
Spaniards.  And  it  was  an  example  of  an  cledlive  monarchy  that 
approaches  the  neareft  to  hereditary  ;  for  the  power  of  eledlion, 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  being  eledled,  were  confined  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royat.  As  a  taknt  for  war  was  chiefly  re- 
garded in  chufing  a  fuccejQor  to  the  throne,  the  Mexican  kings 
always  commanded  their  awn  armies.  The  Emperor-ele<5l,  be-* 
fore  his  coronation,  was  obliged  to  make  fome  conqueft,  or  per- 
form fome  warlike  exploit ;  a  cuftom  that  fupported  the  military 
fpirit,  and  enlarged  the  kingdom.  From  every  king  was  exadled 
a  coronation-oath,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  anceftors,  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  a  father 
to  his  people.  ' 

^fhe  various  affairs  of  government  were  diflributed  among  diflfer- 
cnt  boards  with  great  propriety.  The  management  of  the  royal 
patrimony  was  allotted  to  one  board  ;  appeals  from  inferior  tri- 
bunals, to  another ;  the  levying  of  troops,  and  the  providing  of 
magazines,  to  a  third  :  matters  of  fupreme  importance  were  refer- 
ved  to  a  council  of  ftate,  held  generally  in  the  King's  prefence. 
Thefe  boards,  all  of  them,  w^re  compoled  of  men  experienced  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace  :b  the  council  of  flate  was  compofcd 
of  thofe  who  eledled  the  Emperor. 

Concerning  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  mines  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  belonged  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  the  duty  on  fait  brought  in  a 
great  revenue.  But  the  capital  duty  was,  a  third  of  the  land-rents, 
t4ie  eftates  of  the  nobles  excepted  ;  upon  whom  no  tribute  was  im- 
poicd,  but  to  fcrvfi  in  the  army  with  a  number  of  their  vaflals, 

and 
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and  to  guard  the  Emperor's  perfon.  Goods  manufactured  and 
fold  were  fubjedlcd  to  a  duty  ;  which  was  not  prejudicial  to  their 
manufactures,  becaufe  there  was  no  rival  nation  within  reach^ 

Montezuma  introduced  a  multitude  of  ceremonies  into  his  court, 
tending  to  infpire  veneration  for  his  perlbn  ;  an  excellent  politic 
in  rude  times,  of  however  little  fignificancy  among  nations  en-* 
lightened  and  rational.  Veneration  and  humility  were  ib  much 
the  tone  of  the  court,  that  it  was  even  thought  indecent  in  the 
Mexican  lords,  to  appear  before  the  King  in  their  richcft  habits. 
Veflels  of  gold  and  filver  were  appropriated  to  his  table,  and  not 
permitted  even  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  table-cloths  and 
napkins,  made  of  the  fineft  cotton,  with  the  earthen  ware,  never 
made  a  fecond  appearance  at  the  Emperor's  table,  but  were  diftri- 
buted  among  the  fervants. 

In  war,  their  oflfeniive  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows ;  and  as 
iron  was  not  known  in  America,  their  arrows  were  headed  with 
bones  fharpened  at  the  point.  They  ufed  alfo  darts,  and  long 
wooden  iwords,  in  which  were  fixed  Iharp  flints;  and  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  ftrength  fought  with  clubs.  They  befide  had 
iUngers,  who  threw  ftones  with  great  force  and  dexterity.  Their 
defenfive  arms,  ufed  only  by  commanders  and  perfons  of  di{tinc« 
tion,  were  a  coat  of  quilted  cotton,^  a  fort  of  breaft-plate,  and  a 
Oiield  of  wood  or  tortoife-fhell,  adorned  with  plates  of  fuch  metal 
as  they  could  procure.  The  private  men  fought  naked ;  their 
faces  and  bodies  being  deformed  with  paint,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  enemy.  They  had  warlike  inftruments  of  mufic,  fiich  as  fea- 
fhells,  flutes  made  of  large  canes,  and  a  fort  of  drum  made  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed.  Their  battalions  confiftcd  of  great 
numbers  crouded  together,  without  even  the  appearance  of  order. 
They  attacked  with  fury,  and  terrible  outcries,  in  order  to  intimi- 
date the  enemy ;  a  prai^ice  prompted  by  nature,  and  formerly 
ufed  by  many  nations.     It  was  not  defpifcd  even  by  the  Romans ; 
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for  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  had  obtained  more 
viAorics  by  the  throats  of  his  foldiers,  than  by  their  fwords  ;  and 
Caefar  applauds  his  own  foldicrs,  above  thofe  of  Pompey,  for  their 
warlike  fhouts.  Eagemefs  to  engage  is  vented  in  loud  cries  :  and 
the  effedls  are  excellent :  they  redouble  the  ardor  of  thofe  who  at- 
tack, at  the  fame  time  that  they  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

Their  armies  were  fcaroed  with  eafe  :  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
with  the  cacics  or  governors  of  provinces,  were  obliged  to  repair 
to  the  general  rendezvous,  each  with  his  quota  of  men. 

Their  fortifications  were  trunks  of  large  trees,  fixed  in  the 
ground  like  pallifades,  leaving  no  intervals  but  what  were  barely 
fuflScient  for  difcharging  their  arrows  upon  the  enemy. 

Military;  orders  were  inftituted,  vnth  peculiar  habits,  as  marks 
of  diflindlion  and  honour ;  and  each  cavalier  bore  the  device  of 
his  orda-,  painted  upon  his  robe,  or  fixed  to  it.  Montezuma 
founded  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  into  which  princes  only  were 
admitted,  or  nobles  defcended  from  the  royal  flock ;  and  as  a 
token  of  its  fuperiority,  he  became  one  of  its  members.  The 
knights  of  that  order  had  part  of  their  hair  bound  with  a  red  rib- 
bon, to  which  a  taflfel  was  ifixed  hanging  down  to  the  fhoulder. 
Every  new  exploit  was  honoured  with  an  additional  tafTel ;  which 
made  the  knights  with  ardor  embrace  every  opportunity  to  figna- 
Kze  thcmfelves.  As  nothing  can  be  better  contrived  than  fuch  a 
regulation  for  fupporting  a  military  fpirit,  the  Mexicans  would 
have  been  invincible  had  they  underftood  the  order  of  battle :  for 
want  of  which  that  potent  empire  fell  a  prey  to  a  handful  of  ftran- 
gers.  I  differ  from  thofe  who  afcribe  that  event  to  the  fire-arms 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  their  horfes.  Thefe  could  not  be  more 
terrible  to  the  Mexicans,  than  elephants  were  at  firfl  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  but  familiarity  with  thefe  imwieldy  animals,  reftored  to  the 
Romans  their  wonted  courage ;  and  the  Mexicans  probably  would 

have 
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haye  behaved  like  the  Romans,  had  they  equalled  the  Romans  in 
Ibe  art  of  war. 

When  that  illuftrious  people,  by  their  own  genius,  without 
borrowing  from  others,  had  made  fuch  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  well  as  of  war ;  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  with  refpeft  to 
religion  they  were  no  better  than  favages  ?  They  not  only  prac-« 
tifed  human  facrifices,  but  drefled  and  eat  the  fleih  of  thoie  that 
were  facrificed.  Their  great  temple  was  contrived  to  raife  horror : 
upon  the  walls  were  multiplied  the  figures  of  noxious  ferpents  i 
the  heads  of  perfolis  facrificed  were  (luck  up  in  diflTerent  places, 
and  carefully  renewed  when  wafted  by  time.  There  were  eight 
temples  in  the  city,  nearly  of  the  fame  architedlure  j  2000  of  a 
finallerfize,  dedicated  to  different  idols ;  fcarce  a  ftreet  without  a  tu* 
telar  deity  ;  nor  a  calamity  that  had  not  an  altar,  to  which  the  di^ 
ftrefled  might  have  recourfe  for  a  remedy.  Unparallelled  ignorance 
and  ftupidity,  obliged  every  Emperor,  at  his  coronation,  to  fwear; 
that  there  fhould  be  no  unfeafbnable  rains,  no  overflowing  of  ri- 
vers, no  fields  afiPedted  with  fterility,  nor  any  man  hurt  with  the 
bad  influences  of  the  fun.  In  fliort,  it  was  a  flavifli  religion^ 
built  upon  fear,  not  love.  At  the  fame  time,  they  believed  the  im-» 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  rewards  and  puniflmients  in  a  future 
date  ;  which  made  them  bury  with  their  dead,  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver,  for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  journey  ;  and  alfo 
made  them  put  to  death  fbme  of  their  fervants  to  attend  them. 
Women  fometimes,  adluated  with  the  fame  belief,  were  authors  of 
their  own  death,  in  order  to  accompany  their  huibands. 

The  authcMT  that  we  muft  chiefly  rdy  on  for  an  account  of  Peru 
is  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega  :  tho'  he  may  be  juflJy  fufpeded  of  par- 
tiality ;  for  being  of  the  Inca  race,  he  beftows  on  the  Peruvian  go- 
vernment, improvements  of  later  times.  The  articles  that  appear 
the  leaft  fufpicious  are  what  follow. 

The  principle  of  the  Peruvian  conftitution  ieems  to  have  been 
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ah  Agrarian  law,  of  the  ftriiSleft  kind.  To  the  fovcreign  was  firft 
allotted  a  large  proportion  of  land,  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
government  J  and  ihe  remainder  was  divided  among  his  fubjedls, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each  family.  Thefe  portions  were 
not  alienable  :  the  fovereign  was  held  proprietor  of  the  whole,  as 
in  the  feudal  fyftem  ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  diftribution  was 
varied  according  to  the  circumftances  of  families.  This  Agrarian 
law  contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru. 

It  is  a  fure  fign  af  improved  agriculture,  that  aquedudls  were 
made  by  the  Peruvians  for  watering  their  land.  Their  plough  was 
of  wood,  a  yard  long,  flat  before,  round  behind,  and  pointed  at 
the  end  for  piercmg  the  ground.  Agriculture  feems  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  united  labour :  lands  appropriated  for  maintaining 
the  poor  were  firft  ploughed  j  next  the  portion  allotted  to  foldiers 
performing  duty  in  the  field :  then  every  man  feparately  ploughed 
his  own  field ;  after  which  he  affifted  his  neighbour :  they  proceeded 
to  the  portion  of  the  curaca  or  lord :  and  laftly  to  the  King's  por- 
tion. In  the  month  of  March  they  reaped  their  maize,  arid  ce- 
lebrated the  harveft  with  joy  and  feafting. 

There  being  no  artift  nor  manufadlurer  by  profeffion,  indivi- 
duals were  taught  to  do  every  thing  for  themfelves.  Every  one 
knew  how  to  plough  and  manure  the  land  :  every  one  was  a  car- 
penter, a  mafon,  a  fhoemaker,  a  weaver,  &c. ;  and  the  women 
were  the  moft  ingenious  and  diligent  of  all.  Bias  Valera  mentions 
a  law,  named  the  laiv  of  brotherhood^  which,  without  the  profpedl 
of  reward,  obliged  diem  to  be  mutually  aiding  and  aflifting  in 
ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping,  in  building  their  houfes,  and 
in  every  fort  of  occupation. 

As  the  art  was  imknown  of  melting  down  metals  by  means  of 
bellows,  long  copper  pipes  were  contrived,  contraded  at  the*  fur- 
ther 
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ther  end,  that  the  breath  might  a£t  the  more  forcibly  on  the  fire } 
and  they  nfed  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  pipes  together,  when  they 
wanted  a  very  hot  fire.  Having  no  iron,  their  hatchets  and 
pick-axes  were  of  copper,  and  they  had  neither  faw  nor  augre,  nor 
any  inflrument  of  iron :  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  nails,  they  tied 
their  timber  with  cords  of  hemp.  The  tool  they  had  for  cutting 
ftone,  was  a  fliarp  flint ;  and  with  that  tool  they  fhaped  the  (lone 
by  continual  rubbing,  more  than  by  cutting.  Having  no  engines 
for  raifing  ftones,  they  did  all  by  ftrength  of  arm.  Thefe  defedts 
notwithftanding,  they  eredled  great  edifices ;  witnefs  the  fortrcls  of 
Cufco,  a  (tupenduous  fabric.  It  pafTes  all  underflanding,  by  what 
means  the  ftones,  or  rather  the  great .  rocks,  employed  in  that 
building,  were  brought  from  the  quarry.  One  of  thefe  ftones, 
meafured  by  Acofla,  was  thirty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth, 
and  fix  in  thicknefs. 

•  Having  neither  fcifiars  nor  needles  of  metal,  they  uied  a  certaia 
long  thorn  for  a  needle.  The  mirrors  ufed  by  ladies  of  quality 
were  of  bumiihed  copper :  but  fuch  implements  of  drefs  were 
reckoned  too  efieminate  for  the  men. 

With  refpeil  to  mufic,  tliey  had  an  inftrument  of  hollow  canes, 
glew'd  together,  the  notes  of  which  were  like  thofe  of  an  organ.. 
They  had  love^fongs  accompanied  with  a  pipe ;  and  war-fongs,, 
which  were  their  feftival  entertainment.  They  compofed  and 
aded  comedies  and  tragedies.  The  art  of  writing  properly  fo  call- 
ed, was  unknown :  but  filken  threads,  with  knots  caft  upon  them 
of  divers  colours,  enabled  them  to  keep  exadl  accounts,  and  to 
fimi  them  up  with  a  readinefs  that  would  have  rivalled  an  expert 
European  arithmetician.  They  had  alfo  attained  to  as  much  geo- 
metry as  to  meafure  their  fields. 

In  war,  their  offenfive  arms  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  lance,, 
dart,  club,  andbilL    Their  defcnfive  arms,  were  the  helmet  and 
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terget.    The  army  was  provided  from  the  King's  ftore&,  aad  wa% 
no  burden  upon  the  people. 

In  philofophy,  they  had  made  no  progrefs.  An  ecUpfc  of  tfao 
moon  was  attributed  to  hear  being  fick  j  and  they  fancied  the  milkf 
way  to  be  a  ewe  giving  fuck  to  a  lamb.  With  regard  to  the  fet- 
ting  fun,  they  faid,  that  he  was  a  good  fwimmer,  and  that  he 
pierced  through  the  waves,  to  rife  next  morning  in  the  eaft.  But 
fiich  ignorance  is  not  vronderful  j  for  no  branch  of  fcience  caq 
make  a  progrefs  without  writing. 

The  people  were  divided  into  iinall  bodies  of  ten  families  each  : 
every  divifion  had  a  head,  and  a  regifter  was  kept  of  the  whole  ; 
a.  branch  of  public  police,  that  very  much  refembles  the  Englifl;^ 
decennaries. 

They  made  but  two  meals,  one  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  other  before  funfet.  Idlenefs  was  punifhed  with  in-i 
famy :  even  children  were  employed  according  to  their  capacity, 
public  vifitors  or  monitors  were  appointed,  having  accefs  to  everj^ 
houie,  for  infpedting  thiS  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who  v^erc 
rewarded  or  punifhed  according  to  their  behaviour.  Moderation 
and  induftry  were  fo  effeAually  enforced  by  this  article  of  police, 
that  few  were  reduced  to  indigence  j  and  thefe  got  their  food  and 
cloathing  out  of  the  King's  (lores. 

With  refped  to  their  laws  and  cuftoms,  children  were  bound 
to  ferve  their  parents  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  ; '  and  marriago 
Contradled  before  that  time,  without  confent  of  parents,,  was  null.- 
Polygamy  was  prohibited,  and  perfons  were  confined  to  marry 
within  their  own  trib6.  The  tradition,  that  the  Inca  family  were 
children  of  the  fun,  introduced  inceft  among  them  ;  for  it  was  a 
matter  of  religion  to  preferve  their  divine  blood  pure  and  un-* 
mixed. 

It  was  the  chief  article  of  the  Peruvian  creed,  upon  which  cve-^ 
ry  other  twticle  of  their  religion  depended,  that  the  Inca  family 
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were  children  of  their  great  god  the  fun,  and  fcnt  by  him  to 
ipread  his  worfliip  and  his  laws  among  them.  Nothing  could 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people^ 
dian  iuch  a  dofhine.  The  fandity  of  the  Inca  family  was  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Peruvians,  that  no  perfon  of 
that  family  was  thought  capable  of  committing  a  crime.  Such 
blind  veneration  for  a  family,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  under  the  Incas  had  not  fubfifted  many  years  ;  for 
a  government  founded  upon  decdt  and  fuperftition,  cannot  long 
continue  its  audiority.  However  that  be,  fuch  belief  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Incas,  is  evidence  of  great  virtue  and  moderation  in 
that  family ;  for  any  grofs  ad  of  tyranny  or  injdftice,  would 
kave  opened  the  eyes  of  the  pjcople  to  fee  their  error.  Moderation 
in  the  fovereign,  and  in  the  fubjetfls  obedience  without  referve, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  government  mild  and  gentle ;  which  was 
verified  in  that  of  Peru,  fo  mild  and  gentle,  that  to  manure  and 
Cultivate  the  lands  of  the  Inca,  and  to  lay  up  the  produce  in  ftore- 
houfes,  were  the  only  burdens  impofed  upon  the  people,  if  it  wasJ 
hot  ibmetimes  to  make  cloaths  and  weapons  for  the  army.  At 
the  fame  time  their  kings  were  ib  revered,  that  thefe  articles  of  la- 
bour were  performed  with  great  alacrity.  ^ 
The  government  was  equally  gentle  with  regard  to  punifh-* 
ments.  Indeed  very  few  crimes  were  committed,  being  conficfcr- 
ed  as  a  fort  of  rebellion  againft  their  great  god  the  fun.  The  only 
crime  that  feems  to  have  been  punifhed  with  feverity,  is  the  ma- 
rauding of  foldiers  ;  for  death  vras  inflidicd,  however  inconfider-* 
able  the  damage. 

.  In  this  empire,  there  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  perfcdl  u- 
nion  between  law  and  religion ;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
obedience,  order,  and .  tranquillity,  among  that  people, '  the*  ex- 
tremely numerous.  The  Inca  family  was  fam'd  for  moderation: 
diej  made  conquefls  in  order  to  civilize  their  neighbours ;  and  as 

they 
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they  feldom  if  ever  txanigrefled  the  bounds  of  morality,  no  other 
art  was  neceflary  to  preferve  the  government  entire,  but  to  keep 
the  people  ignorant  of  true  religion.  They  had  virgins  dedicated 
to  the  fun,  who,  like  the  veflal  virgins  in  Rome,  were  under  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chaftity. 

This  fiibjedl  fhall  be  concluded  with  fome  flight  observations  on 
the  two  governments  I  have  been  defcribing.  Comparing  them 
together,  the  Mexican  govemmeni:  feems  to  have  been  fupported 
by  arms  j  that  of  Ppru  by  religion. 

The  kings  of  Peru  were  hereditary  and  abfblute:  thofe  of  Me* 
xico  elective.  In  contradidlion  however  to  political  principles^ 
the  government  of  Peru  was  by  far  the  milder.  It  is  mentioned  a- 
bove,  that  the  ele<5lor6  of  the  Mexican  kings  were  hereditary  princes ; 
and  the  fame  eledors  compofed  the  great  council  pf  ftate.  Mon- 
tefquieu  therefore  has  been  mifinformed  when  he  terms  this  a  de- 
fpotic  monarchy  {a) :  a  monarchy  can  never  be  defpotic,  where 
the  fovereign  is  limited  by  a  great  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  independent  of  him.  As  little  reafon  has  he  to  term  Peru  de^ 
fpotic.  An  abfolute  monarchy  it  was,  but  the  fartheft  in  the 
world  from  being  defpotic  :  on  the  contrary,  we  find  not  in  hifto- 
ry  any  government  fo  well  contrived  for*  th?  good  of  the  people. 
An  Agrarian  law,  firmly  rooted,  prevented  that  great  inequality 
of  rank  and  riches  which  lead  to  luxury,  and  diiTolution  of  man->- 
ncrs :  a  commonwealth  was  naturally  the  refult  of  fuch  a  confti- 
tution ;  and  prpbably  would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  government  no  lefs  fuitable,  and  ftill  more  mild,  viz.  a  the- 
ocracy under  a  family  fent  from  heaven  to  make  them  happy^ 
This  wild  opinion,  fupported  by  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  pro- 
ved an  effedlual  bar  againft  tyranny  in  the  monarch ;  a  mod  ex-^ 
emplary  condudt  on  his  part  being  neceflary  for  fupporting  the  p* 

(tf)  L'Efpnt  des  loix^  Uv.  17.  ch.  a. 
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pinion  bf  his  divinity.  Upon  th?  whole,  comprehending  king 
and  fubjccl,  there  perhaps  never  exifted  more  virtue  in  any.  other 
government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican. 

In  Peru  there  are  traces  of  fome  diftindion  of  ranks,  arifing 
probably  from  oflGice  merely,  which,  as  in  France,  were  a  bul- 
wark to  the  monarch  againft  the  peafants.  The  great  fuperiority 
of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  as  demi-gods,  did  not  admit  a  heredita- 
ry nobility. 

With  xefpedl  to  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  two 
nations  differed  widely :  in  Mexico,  arts  and  manufadlures  were 
carried  to  a  furprifing  height,  confidering  the  tools  they  had  to 
work  with :  in  Peru,  they  had  made  no  progrefs,  every  man,  as 
among  mere  favages,  prpviding  the  neceflarics  of  life  for  himfelf. 
As  the  world  goes  at  prefent,  fuch  numbers  are  employed  upon  our 
multiplied  wants,  that  not  above  one  of  a  hundred  can  be  fpared 
for  war.  In  ancient  times,  when  thefe  wants  were  few,  and- not 
much  enlarged  beyond  nature,  it  is  computed  that  an  eighth  part 
could  be  fpared  for  war :  and  hence  the  numerous  armies  we  read 
of  in  the  hiflory  of  ancient  nations.  The  Peruvians  had  it  in  their 
power  to  go  flill  farther:  it  was  poflible  to  arm  the  whole  males 
capable  of  icrvice :  leaving  the  women  to  fupply  the  few  necefTa- 
ries  that  might  be  wanted  during  a  fhort  campaign;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  Incas  were  great  conquerors. 

The  religion  of  the  Peruvians,  confidercd  in  a  political  light, 
was  excellent.  The  veneration  they  paid  their  fovereign  upon  a 
falfe  religious  principle,  was  their  only  fuperflition ;  and  that  fu- 
perftition  contributed  greatly  to  improve  their  morals  and  their 
manners :  on  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  Mexico  was  abomi- 
nable. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  never  was  a  country  deflitute  of  iron, 
where  arts  feem  to  have  been  carried  higher  than  in  Mexico ;  and. 
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bating  their  religion,  there  never  was  a  country  deftitute  of  wri- 
ting, where  government  feems  to  have  beeii  more  perfedl.  I  except 
not  the  government  of  Peru,  which,  not  being  founded  on  politi- 
cal principles,  but  on  fuperflition,  might  be  more  mild,  but  was 
far  from  being  fo  folidly  founded* 
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li/JOralityj  theology ^  and  the  art  of  reafoning^  are  three  great 
branches  of  a  le anted  education  j  and  arejujlly  held  to  be  foj  be-- 
caufe  they  are  our  only  fure  guides  in  pajfmg  through  the  intricate 
paths  of  life.  They  are  indeed  not  ejfential  to  thofe  termed  men  of  the 
world  :  the  mof  profound  philofopher  makes  but  an  irftpid  fgure  in 
fafhionable  company  ;  nvould  be  fomeivhat  ridiculous  at  a  court-ball ; 
and  an  abfolute  ahfurdity  among  the  gamejlcrs  at  Jj^thurs^  or  jockeys  at 
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Newmarket.  But^  thefc  cogent  objeSiions  not^ivithjianding^  I  venture 
to  pronounce  fucb  Jludies  to  be  not  altogether  unfuitable  to  a  gentleman. 
Man  is  a  creature  full  of  curio/ity  ;  and  to  gratify  that  appetite^  many 
roam  through  the  ivorldj  fubmitting  to  heat  and  cold^  nay  to  hunger 
and  thir/l^  ^without  a  ftgh.  Could  indeed  that  troublefome  giuft  be  ex^ 
pelledy  ive  might  hug  ourfelves  in  ignorance ;  and^  like  true  men  (f 
the  ivorldy  undervalue  knouuledge^  that  can  neither  procure  money ^ 
nor  a  neiv  fenfual  pleafure.  Butj  alas !  the  expulfton  is  not  in  the  ponver 
of  every  one  ;  and  thofe  vuho  have  not  that  povuer^  vuill  probably  think 
it  not  amifsy  to  employ  their  curiofity  upon  Jludies  that  make  them  good 
members  offociety^  and  endear  them  to  every  perfon  of  virtue. 

And  vuere  vue  even  men  of  the  world  infuch  perfedion^  as  to  regard 
nothing  but  our  ouun  interejl ;  yet  does  not  ignorance  lay  us  open  to  the 
crafty  and  dejigning  ?  and  does  not  the  art  of  reafoning  guard  many 
an  honef  man  from  being  mijled  by  fubtle  Jbphifins  ?  With  refpefl  to 
right  and  ivrongj  not  even  pajfton  is  more  dangerous  than  error.  And 
as  to  religiofij  better  it  voere  to  fettle  in  a  conviHion  that  there  is  no 
God^  than  to  be  in  a  fate  of  vuavcring  and  flufluation ;  fbmetimcf  in-^ 
dulging  every  loofe  deftre^  as  if  vue  voere  not  accountable  beings ;  and 
Jo  we  times  yielding  to  fuperfitious  fears  ^  as  if  there  ivere  no  god  but  the 
devil.  To  a  voelUdifpofed  mind^  the  exijtence  of  a  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity ^  appears  highly  probable  :  and  if  happily  the  Jludy  cf  theology 
had  us  to  a  conviiiion  that  there  really  is  fuch  a  being ;  the  convi&ion 
vjill  be  a  Jource  of  conflant  enjoyment^  vohich  I  boldly  fet  above  the  ti- 
tillating pleafures  of  external  fenfe.  PoJJibly  there  may  be  lefs  prefent 
amufement  in  ahjlratl  Jludies^  than  in  nenjos-papers^  in  party-pamphlets^ 
or  in  Hoy  I  upon  Whijl :  but  let  us  for  a  moment  anticipate  futurity^  and 
imagine  that  ive  are  reviezviftg  pafl  tranfaflions^  —  hoiv  pleafant  the 
retrofpeB  of  thofe  vuho  have  maintained  the  dignity  oj  their  nature^  and 
employ  d  their  talents  to  the  bejl  purpofes  t 

Contradiflory  opinions  that  have  itt/luence  on  praHice^  ivill  be  regret- 
ted by  every  perfon  of  a  found  heart ;  and  as  erroneous  opinions  are  com- 
monly 
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numly  the  refult  ofimperfefl  education^  I  would  gladly  hope^  that  a  re^ 
medy  is  not  altogether  out  of  reach.  At  the  rwival  of  arts  and  fcienr- 
ces^  the  learned  languages  ivere  our  fole  Jludy^  hecaufe  in  them  'were 
locked  up  all  the  treafures  of  ufeful  knowledge.  Thisjludy  has  long  ago 
ceafed  to  he  the  chief  objefi  of  education ;  and  yet  the  original  plan  is 
handed  down  to  us  nvith  very  little  variation.  Wijhing  to  contribute 
to  a  more  perf eft  fyfiem  of  education^  Iprefent  to  the  public  the  follow-- 
ingjketches.  The  books  that  have  been  publijhed  upon  morality^  theo^ 
logy^  and  the  art  ofreafoning^  are  not  eminent  either  for  Jimplicity^  or 
for  clear  ideas.  To  introduce  thefe  into  the  fuhjeEls  mentioned^  is  my 
aim ;  with  what  fuccefs^  is  chearfully  fubmitted  to  the  judgement  of  o^ 
thers.  The  hiftorical  part^  hitherto  much  negleiied^  is--  necejfary  as  a 
branch  of  my  general  plan;  and  I  am  hopeful^  that  bejide  in/lruiiiony 
it  will  contribute  to  recreation^  which^  in  abftrail  Jludies^  is  no  lefs 
necejfary  than  pleafant. 
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SKETCH        I. 
Principles     and     Progrefs    of    Reason. 


SECTION        L 

Princii^les    of    Reason. 


EVery  affirmation,  whatever  be  the  fubjedl,  is  termed  a  pr^ 
pofition. 

Truth  and  error  are  qualities  of  propofitions.  A  propofition 
that  fays  a  thing  is  what  it  is  in  reaUty,  is  termed  a  true  propofititm. 
A  propofition  that  fays  a  thing  is  what  it  is  not  in  reality,  is 
termed  an  erroneous  propofition. 

Our  knowledge  of  what  is  agreeable  and  difagreeable  in  objedls 
is  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  handled  in  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticLfm.  Our  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions,  is  derived 
from  the  moral  fenfe,  to  be  handled  in  the  iketch  immediately  fol- 
lowing. Our  knowledge  of  truth  and  error  is  derived  from  va- 
rious fources. 

Our  external  fenfes  are  one  fource  of  knowledge  :  they  lay  open 
to  us  external  fubjedls,  their  qualities,  their  adlions,  with  events 
produced  by  thefe  a<5lions.  The  internal  fenfes  are  another  fburcc 
of  knowledge :  they  lay  open  to  us  things  paffing  in  the  mind ; 

thinking. 
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diinkingy  for  example,  deliberating,  inclining,  refolving,  will- 
ing, conlcnring,  and  other  adlions  ;  and  they  alfo  lay  open  to  us 
our  emotions  and  pailions.  There  is  a  lenfe  by  which  we  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  many  propoiitions  ;  fuch  as.  That  every  thing 
which  begins  to  exift,  muft  have  a  caule  ;  That  every  effed  adapt- 
ed to  fome  end  or  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  defigning  caulJe ;  and. 
That  every  cffe&,  adapted  to  a  good  end  or  purpofe,  proceeds  from 
a  defigning  and  benevolent  caufc.  A  multitude  of  axioms  in  eve- 
ry fcience,  particularly  in  mathematics,  are  perceived  to  be  equal- 
ly true.  By  a  peculiar  fenfe,  of  which  afterward,  we  know  that 
there  hs  a  Deity.  By  another  fenfe  we  know,  that  the  external 
figns  of  paffion  are  the  fame  in  all  men  ;  that  animals  of  the  fame 
external  appearance,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  and  that  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  have  the  fame  properties  {a).  By  another  fenfe 
we  fee  into  futurity  :  we  know  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow  ; 
that  the  earth  will  perform  its  wonted  courfe  round  the  fun  ;  that 
winter  and  fununer  will  follow  each  other  in  fucceffion ;  that  a 
(lone  dropt  from  the  hand  will  fall  to  the  ground;  and  a  thoufand 
other  fuch  proportions. 

There  are  many  propofitions,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  fb  ap- 
parent :  a  procefs  of  reafoning  is  neceffary,  of  which  afterward. 

Human  teftimony  is  another  fource  of  knowledge.  So  framed 
arc  we  by  nature,  as  to  rely  on  human  teftimony  j  by  which  we 
arc  informed  of  beings,  attributes,  and  events,  that  never  came 
under  any  of  our  fcnfcs. 

The  knowledge  that  is  derived  from  the  fources  mentioned,  is 
of  difierent  kinds.  In  fbme  cafes,  our  knowledge  includes  abfolute 
certainty,  and  produces  the  higheft  degree  of  conviction :  in  other 
cafes,  probability  comes  in  place  of  certainty,  and  the  convidion 
is  inferior  in  degree.     Knowledge  of  the  latter  kind  is  difUnguiihed 
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into  belief,  which  concerns  fa^s ;  and  opinion,  which  concerns 
relations,  and  other  things  that  fall  not  under  the  denomination  of 
fa(5ls.  In  contradiftindlion  to  opinion  and  belief,  that  fort  of 
knowledge  which  includes  abfolute  certainty,  and  produces  the 
higheft  degree  of  convidlidn,  retains  its  proper  name.  To  explain 
what  is  here  faid,  I  enter  into  particulars. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing,  with  very  few  exceptions,  affords  knowledge 
in  its  proper  fenfe.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  doubt  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  perfon  we  fee,  touch,  and  converfe  with ;  and  when  fuch 
is  our  conftitution,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  call  in  queftion  the  au- 
thority of  our  fenle  of  feeing,  as  fome  writers  pretend  to  do.  No 
one  ever  called  in  queftion  the  exiftencc  of  internal  actions  and  paf- 
fions,  laid  open  to  us  by  internal  fenfe ;  and  there  is  as  little 
ground  for  doubting  of  what  we  fee.  The  fenfe  of  feeing,  it  is 
true,  is  not  always  correal :  through  different  mediums  the  fame 
pbjedl  is  ieen  differently :  to  a  jaundic'd  eye  every  thing  appears 
yellow ;  and  to  one  intoxicated  witli  liquor,  two  candles  fometimes 
appear  four^  But  we  are  never  left  without  remedy  in  fuch  a  cafe : 
it  is  the  province  of  the  reafoning  faculty,  to  corredl  every  error 
of  that  kind. 

A]a  objedl  of  fight,  when  recalled  to  mind  by  the  power  of  me-, 
mory,  is  termed  an  idea  or  fecondary  perception.  An  original 
perception,  as  faid  above,  affords  knowledge  in  its  proper  fenfe  j 
but  a  fecondary  perception  affords  belief  only^  And  Natxire  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  inftances,  is  faithful  to  truth ;  £ot  it  is  evident, 
that  we  cannot  be  fo  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objedl  in  its  ab- 
fence,  as  when  prefent. 

With  refpe<5l  to  many  abftra<3:  propofitions,  of  which  inftances 
are  above  given,  we  have  an  abfolute  certainty  and  convidlion  of 
their  truth,  derived  to  us  from  various  fenfes.  We  can,  for  ex- 
ample, entertain  as  little  doubt,  that  every  thing  which  begins  to 
^xift,  muft  have  a  caufc,  as  that  the  fun  is  in  the  firmament  j  and 

as 
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as  little  doubt  that  he  will  rife  to-morrow,  as  tliat  he  is  now  fet. 
There  are  many  other  proportions,  the  truch  of  which  is  probable 
only,  not  abfolutely  certain ;  as,  for  example,  that  things  will 
continue  in  their  ordinary  (late.  That  natural  operations  are  per- 
formed in  the  fimpleft  manner,  is  an  axiom  of  natural  philofophy : 
it  may  be  probable,  but  is  far  from  being  certain  *• 

In  every  one  of  the  inftances  given,  conviction  arifes  from  a 
fingle  a<5l  of  perception:  for  which  reafon,  knowledge  acquired 
by  means  of  that  perception,  not  only  knowledge  in  its  proper 
fcnfe,  but  alfo  opinion  and  belief,  are  termed  intuitive  hum)ledge. 
But  there  are  many  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  obtain- 
ed with  fb  much  facility.  Propofitions  for  the  moft  part  require  ^ 
proceis  or  operation  in  the  mind,  termed  reafoning ;  leading,  by 
certain  intermediate  fteps,  to  the  proposition  that  is  to  be  demon- 
ilrated  or  made  evident ;  which,  in  oppoiition  to  intuitive  know- 
kdge,  is  termed  difcurfwe  knowledge.  This  procefs  or  operation 
muft  be  explained,  in  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  rcaibning. 
And  as  reafoning  is  moflly  employed  in  difcovering  relations,  I 
Ihall  draw  my  examples  from  them.  Every  propoiition  concern- 
ing relations,  is  an  affirmation  of  a  certain  relation  between  two 
fubje€ls.  If  the  relation  affirmed  appear  not  intuitively,  we  muft 
iearch  for  a  third  fubje<^  that  appears  intuitively  to  be  con- 
ne(5led  with  each  of  the  others,  by  the  relation  affirmed :  and  if 
fuch  a  fubjedl  be  found,  the  proportion  is  demonftrated ;  for  it  is 

*  I  have  given  this  propoiition  a  pbcc»  becaufe  it  is  ailumed  as  an  axiom  by  all 
writers  on  natural  philofophy.  And  yet  there  appears  fome  room  for  doubting, 
whether  the  conviAion  we  have  of  it  do  not  proceed  from  a  bias  in  our  nature, 
rjuhcr  than  from  an  original  ftnfe.  Our  taftc  for  fimplicity,  which  undoubtedly  is 
natural,  renders  fimple  operations  more  agreeable  than  what  are  complex,  and  con- 
fequently  makes  them  appear  more  natural.  It  deferves  a  moft  ferious  difcuffion, 
whether  the  operations  of  nature  be  always  carried  on  with  the  greateft  iimplicity, 
or  whether  we  be  not  milled  by  our  tafte  for  iimplicity,  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
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intuitively  certain,  that  two  fubjedls,  conneAed  with  a  third  by 
any  particular  relation,  muft  be  connedled  together  by  the  fame 
relation.  The  longeft  chain  of  reafoning  may  be  linked  together 
in  this  manner.  Running  over  fuch  a  chain,  every  one  of  the 
fubje<5ls  muft  appear  intuitively  to  be  connedled  with  that  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  with  that  immediately  fubfequent,  by  the 
relation  ajflirmed  in  the  propofition  ;  and  from  the  whole  united, 
the  propofition,  as  above  mentioned,  muft  appear  intuitively  cer- 
tain. The  laft  ftep  of  the  procefs  is  termed  a  eonclufion^  being 
the  laft  or  concluding  perception. 

No  fort  of  reafoning  affords  lb  clear  a  notion  of  the  foregoing 
procefs,  as  that  which  is  mathematical.  Equality  is  the  only  ma- 
thematical relation  ;  and  comparifon  therefore  is  the  only  means 
by  which  mathematical  propofitions  are  afcertained.  To  that 
fcience  belong  a  fet  of  intuitive  propofitions,  termed  axioms ^  which 
are  all  founded  on  equality.  For  example:  Divide  two  equal 
lines,  each  of  them,  into  a  thoufand  equal  parts,  a  fingle  part  of 
the  one  line  muft  be  equal  to  a  fingle  part  of  the  other.  Second  i 
Take  ten  of  thefe  parts  from  the  one  line,  and  as  many  from  the 
other,  and  the  remaining  parts  muft  be  equal :  which  is  more 
fhortly  exprefled  thus :  From  two  equal  lines  take  equal  parts, 
and  the  remainders  will  be  equal  ;  or  add  equal  plrts,  and 
the  fums  will  be  equal.  Third  :  If  two  things  be^  in  the 
fauic  refpc(ft,  equal  to  a  third,  the  one  is  equal  ta  the  othcs*  in 
the  fame  rcfpedl.  I  proceed  to  fhow  the  ufe  of  thefe  axioms. 
Two  things  may  be  equal  without  being  intuitively  fb  ;  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  equality  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
and  two  right  angles.  To  demonftrate  that  truths  it  is  ncceffary 
to  fcarch  for  fome  other  angles,  which  appear  by  intuition  to  be 
equal  to  both.  If  this  property  cannot  be  difcovered  in  any  one 
fet  of  angles,  we  muft  go  mdre  leifurely  to  work,  by  trying  to 
find  angles  that  are  equal  to  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  Thefe 
being  difcovered,  we  next  try  to  find  other  angles  equal  to  the 

angles 
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angles  now  difcovered ;  and  £0  on  in  the  comparifbn,  till  at  laft 
we  diicover  a  fet  pf  angles,  equal  not  only  to  thofe  thus  introdu- 
ced, but  alio  to  two  right  angles.  We  thus  conned  the  two  parts 
of  the  original  propoiition,  by  a  number  of.  intermediate  equali- 
ties ;  and  by  that  means  perceive,  that  thefe  two  parts  are  equal 
among  themfelves-;  it  being  an  intuitive  propofition,  as  mention- 
ed above,  That  two  things  are  equal,  each  of  which,  in  the  fame 
Fefpedl,  is  equal  to  a  third. 

I  proceed  to  a  different  example,  which  concerns  the  relation 
between  caufe  and  effedl.  The  propofition  to  be  demonftrated  is, 
*'  That  there  exifls  a  good  and  intelligent  Being,  who  is  the  caufe 
**  of  all  the  wife  and  benevolent  effedls  that  are  produced  in  the 
"  government  of  this  world."  That  there  are  fuch  effeds,  is  in 
the  preient  example  the  fundamental  propofition,  which  is  taken 
for  granted,  becaufe  it  is  verified  by  experience.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  caufe  of  thefe  effedls,  1  begin  with  an  intuitive  propofi- 
tion mentioned  above,  "  That  every  eflfedl  adapted  to  a  good  end 
"  or  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  defigning  and  benevolent  caufe." 
The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  whether  man  can  be  the  caufe  :  he  is 
provided  indeed  with  fome  Ihare  of  wifdom  and  benevolence ;  but 
the  efiedls  mentioned  are  far  above  his  power,  and  no  lefs  above 
his  wifdom.  Neither  can  this  earth  be  the  caufe,  nor  the  fun, 
the  moon,  the  ftars  j  for,  far  from  being  wife  and  benevolent,  they 
are  not  even  fenfible.  If  thefe  be  excluded,  we  are  unavoidably 
led  to  an  invifible  being,  endowed  with  boundlefs  power,  good- 
nefs,  and  intelligence ;  and  that  invifible  being  is  termed  God. 
,  Reafoning  requires  two  mental  powers,  namely,  the  powers  of  in- 
vention, and  of  perceiving  relations.  By  the  former  are  difeover- 
^  intermediate  propofitions,  equally  related  to  the  fundamental 
propofition,  and  to  the  conclufion :  and  by  the  latter  we  perceive, 
that  the  different  links  which  compofe  the  chain  of  reafoning,  are 
all  conne<5ted  together  by  the  fame  relation. 

.02  We 
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We  can  reaibn  about  matters  of  opinion  and  belief,  as  well  as 
iibout  matters  of  knowledge,  properly  fo  termedw  Hence  roibn^ 
i»g  is  diftihguifhed  into  two  kinds  ;  demonftrative,  and  probable. 
Demonftrative  reafoning  is  alfo  of  two  kinds :  in  the  firft,  the 
conclnfion  is  drawn  from  the  nature  and  inherent  properties  of  the 
fiibjed :  in  the  other,  the  concluiion  is  drawn  from  fome  prin^ 
ciple,  of  which  we  are  certain  by  intuition.  With  refpeft  to  the 
firft,  we  have  no  fuch  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  any  being,  material  or  immaterial,  as  to  draw  conclu- 
fions  from  it  with  certainty,  I  except  not  even  figure  confidered 
as  a  quality  of  matter,  tho*  it  is  the  objedt  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning. As  we  have  no  ftandard  for  determining  with  precifion 
the  figure  of  any  portion  of  matter,  we  cannot  with  precifion  pea- 
fon  upon  it :  what  appears  to  us  a  ftraight  line  may  be  a  curve, 
and  what  appears  a  redlilinear  angle  may  be  curvilinear.  How 
then  comes  mathematical  reafoning  to  be  demonftrative  ?  This 
queftion  may  appear  at  firft  fight  puzzling  ;  and  I  know  not  that 
it  has  any  where  been  diftinifWy  explained.  Perhaps  what  follows 
may  be  fatisfadlory. 

The  fubje<5ls  of  arithmetical  reafoning  are  numbers.  The  fiib- 
jccls  of  mathematical  reafoning  are  figures.  But  what  figures 
arc  fubje(fls  of  mathematical  reafoning  ?  Not  fuch  as  I  fee;  but 
fuch  as  I  form  an  idea  of,  abftradling  from  every  imperfection.  I 
explain  myfelf.  There  is  a  power  in  man  to  form  images  of  things 
tliat  never  exift^d ;  a  golden  mountain,  for  example,  or  a  river 
running  upward.  This  power  operates  upon  figures.  There  is 
perhaps  no  figure  exifting  the  fides  of  which  are  ftraight  lines. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  a  line,  that  has  no  waving  or  crook- 
cdiiefs  in  it ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  a  figure  bounded 
by  fuch  lines.  Such  ideal  figures  are  the  fubjetfls  of  mathemati* 
cal  reafoning ;  and  thefe  being  perfe<ftly  clear  and  diftin<5l,  are 
proper  fubjeCls  for  demonftrative  reafoning  of  the  firft  kind.  Ma- 
thematical 
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themadcal  nafoning  however  b  not  merely  a  mental  entertain- 
ment :  it  is  of  real  ufe  in  life,  by  direding  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  matter.  There  poflibly  may  not  be  found  any  where  a 
perfed  globe,  to  anfwer  the  idea  we  form  of  that  figure :  but  a 
globe  may  be  made  €0  near  perfedion,  as  that  the  properties  de- 
monftrated  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  a  perfedl  globe  will  be  nearly 
applicable  to  that  figure.  In  a  word,  tho'  ideas  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  fubjedl  of  mathematical  evidence;  yet  the  end  and 
purpofe  of  that  evidence  is,  to  diredk  us  with  refpedt  to  figures 
as  they  really  exift ;  and  the  nearer  any  real  figure  approaches  to 
the  idea  we  form  of  it,  with  the  greater  accuracy  will  the  mathe- 
matical truth  be  applicable. 

The  component  parts  of  figures,  viz.  lines  and  angles,  are  ex- 
tremely fimple,  requiring  no  definition.  Place  before  a  child  a 
crooked  line,  and  one  that  has  no  appearance  of  being  crooked ; 
call  the  former  a  crooked  lifUy  the  latter  a  Jiralght  line ;  and  the 
child  will  ufe  diefe  terms  familiarly,  without  hazard  of  a  mif* 
take.  Draw  a  perpendicular  upon  paper ;  let  tihe  child  advert, 
that  the  upward  line  leans  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and 
for  that  reafon  is  termed  a  perpendicular :  the  child  will  apply  that 
term  familiarily  to  a  tree,  to  the  wall  of  a  houfe,  or  to  any  other 
perpendicular.  In  the  fame  manner,  place  before  the  child  two 
lines  diverging  from  each  other,  and  two  that  have  no  appear* 
ance  of  diverging :  call  the  latter  parallel  liuesy  and  the  child  will 
have  no  difficulty  of  applying  the  fame  term  to  the  fides  of  a  door 
CM*  of  a  window.  Yet  io  accuftomed  are  we  to  definitions,  that  e- 
▼en  theie  fimple  ideas  are  not  fufi^red  to  eicape.  A  Rraight  line, 
for  example,  is  defined  to  be  the  fborteft  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween two  given  points.  The  fa6t  is  certain ;  but  lb  far  from  a 
definition,  that  it  is  an  inference  drawn  from  the  idea  of  a  ilraight 
line :  and  had  I  not  beforehand  a  clear  idea  of  a  ilraight  line,  I 
could  not  infer  that  it  is  the  fttorteft  between  two  given  points. 

D'Alembert 
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lyAlembcrt  flrains  hard,  but  without  fuccefe,  for  a  definition  of 
a  ftraight  line,  and  of  the  otliers  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  to  a- 
Toid  fmiling  at  his  definition  of  ^  parallel  lines.  Draw,  fays  he^ 
a  ftraight  line :  eredl  upon  it  two  perpendiculars  of  the  fame 
length :  upon  their  two  extremities  draw  another  ftraight  line ;» 
and  that  line  is  faid  to  be  parallel  to  the  firft  meiitibhed  :  as  if,  to 
tmderftand  what  is  meant^by  the  expreffion  tivo  parallel  Unesy  we 
muft  firft  underftand  what  is  meant  by  a  ftraight  line,  by  a  per- 
pendicular, and  by  two  lines  equal  in  length.  A  very  flight  re- 
flcdlion  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  would  have  taught 
this  author,  that  he  could  form  the  idea  of  parallel  lines  without 
running  through  fb  many  intermediate  fteps  :  fight  alone  is  fiiffi- 
cient  to  explain  the  term  to  a  boy,  and  even  to  a  girl.  At  any 
rate,  where  is  the  neceffity  of  introducing  the  line  laft  mention- 
ed ?'  If  the  idea  of  parallels  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  two  per- 
pendieulars  alone,  the  additional  line  drawn  through  their  extre- 
mities will  certainly  not  make  it  more  clear. 

Mathematical  figures  being  in  their  nature 'complex,  are  capable 
of  being  defined ;  and  from  the  foregoing  fimple  ideas,  it  is  eafy 
to  define  every  one  of  them..  For  example,  a  circle  is  a  figure  ha- 
ving a  point  within  it,  named  th«  centre^  through  which  all  the 
ftraight  lines  that  can  be  drawn,  and  extended  to  the  circumfe- 
rence, are  equal ;  a  furface  bounded  by  four  equal  ftraight  lines, 
and  having  four  right  angles,  is  termed  a  fquare ;  and  a  cube  is 
a  folid,  of  which  all  the  fix  furfaces  are  fquares. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  mathematical  truths,  we  affift  the  ima- 
gination, by  drawing  figures  upon  paper  that  refemble  our  ideas. 
Tfiere  is  no  neceiTity  for  a  perfedt  refemblance :  a  black  fpot, 
which  in  reality  is  a  fmall  round  furface,  ferves  to  reprefent  a  ma- 
then)  atical  point ;  and  a  black  line,  which  in  reality  is  a  long 
narrow  furface,  ferves  to  reprefent  a  mathematical  line.  When 
^t  reafon  about  the  figures  eompofcd  of  fuch  lines,  it  is  fufficicnt 

that 
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that  thefe  figures  have  fome  appearance  of  regularity :  leis  or  more 
is  of  no  importance  ;  becaufe  our  reafoning  is  not  foimded  upon 
them,  but  u|)on  our  ideas.  Thus,  to  demonftrate  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  a  triangle  is 
drawn  upon  paper,  in  order  to  keep  the  mind  fteady  to  its  objedl, 
and  to  prevent  wandering.  After  tracing  the  fteps  that  lead  to 
the  conclufion,  we  are  fatisfied  that  the  propofition  is  true  ;  being 
confcious  that  the  reafoning  is  built  upon  the  ideal  figure,  not 
upon  that  which  is  drawn  upon  the  paper.  And  being  alfo  con- 
fcious that  the  enquiry  is  carried  on  independent  of  any  parti- 
cular length  of  the  fides,  we  are  fatisfied  of  the  univerfality  of 
Xhe  propofition,  and  of  its  being  applicable  to  all  triangles  what- 
ever. 

Numbers  confidered  by  themfelves,  abflradledly  fix)m  things, 
make  the  fubjedl  of  arithmetic.  And  with  refpedt  both  to  mathe- 
matical and  arithmetical  reafonings,  which  frequently  confift  of 
many  fteps,  the  procefs.  is  ftiortened  by  the  invention  of  figns, 
which,  by  a  fingle  dafti  of  the  pen,  exprefs  dearly  what  would 
require  many  words.  By  that  means,  a  very  long  chain  of  rea- 
foning is  expreffed  by  a  few  fymbols ;  a  method  that  contributes 
greatly  to  readinefs  of  comprehenfion.  If  in  fuch  reafonings 
words  were  neceflary,  the  mind,  embarrafled  with  their  raulti- 
plicit}',  would  have  great  difliculty  to  follow  a6y  long  chain  of 
reafoning.  A  line  drawn  upon  paper  reprefents  an  ideal  line,, 
and  a  few  fimple  chara<5lers  reprefent  the  abftra<fl  ideas  o£  num- 
ber. 

Arithmetical  reafoning,  like  mathematical,  .depends  entirely 
upon  the  relation  of  equality,  which  can  be  afcertained  with  the 
greateft  certainty  among  many  ideas.  Hence,  reafonings  upon 
fuch  ideas  afford  the  higheft  degree  of  convicftion.  I  do  not  fay^ 
however,  that  this  is  always  the  cafe  ;  for  a  man  who  is  confcious 
of  his  own  fallibility,  is  fcldonx  without  fome  degree  of  diffidence, 

where 
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where  the  reafoning  conjGfts  of  many  fteps.  And  tho'  on  a  review 
no  error  is  difcovered,  yet  he  is  corifcious  that  there  may  be  er- 
rors, tho'  they  have  efcaped  him. 

As  to  the  other  kind  of  demonftrative  reafoning,  founded  on 
fome  propofition  of  which  we  are  intuitively  certain  j  I  juftly  call 
it  demmjirative^  becaufe  it  affords  the  fame  convi<5lion  that  arifes 
from  mathematical  reafoning.  In  both,  the  means  of  convidlion 
are  the  fame,  viz.  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  between  two 
ideas  :  and  there  are  many  relations  of  which  we  have  ideas  no  Jefs 
clear  than  of  equality  j  witnefs  fubftance  and  quality,  the  whole 
and  its  parts,  caufe  and  efFed,  and  many  others.  From  the  in- 
.  tuitive  propofition,  for  example.  That  nothing  which  begins  to 
exift  can  exift  without  a  caufe,  I  can  conclude,  that  fome  one  be- 
ing muft  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  with  no  lefs  certainty, 
,  than  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles- 

What  falls  next  in  order,  is  that  inferior  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  termed  opinion;  and  which,  like  knowledge  properly  fb 
termed,  is  founded  in  fome  inflances  upon  intuition,  and  in  fome 
upon  reafoning.  But  it  differs  from  knowledge  in  the  following 
particular,  that  it  produces  diffirrent  degrees  of  convidlion,  fom&- 
times  approaching  to  certainty,  and  fometimes  finking  toward  the 
verge  of  improbability.  The  conflancy  and  uniformity  of  natu- 
ral operations,  is  a  fit  fubjedl  for  illuftrating  that  difference.  The 
future  fuccefTive  changes  of  day  and  night,  of  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  and  of  other  fucceflions  which  have  hitherto  been  regular 
and  uniform,  fall  under  intuitive  knowledge,  becaufe  of  thefc  we 
have  the  highefl  convidtion.  As  the  convi(flion  is  inferior  of  fuc- 
cefhons  that  hitherto  have  been  varied  in  any  degree,  thefe  fall 
under  intuitive  opinion.  We  expe(5l  fummer  after  winter  with 
the  utmofl  confidence ;  but  we  have  not  the  fame  confidence  in 
cxpc6Ung  a  hot  fummer  or  a  cold  winter.  And  yet  the  probabi- 
lity 
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lity  approaches  much  nearer  to  certainty,  than  the  intuitive  opi- 
nion we  have,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  extremely  iimple, 
a  propofition  that  is  very  little  rely'd  on. 

As  to  opinion  founded  on  reafoning,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
convidlion  produced  by  the  reafoning,  can  never  rife  above  what  is 
produced  by  the  intuitive  propofition  upon  which  the  reafoning 
is  founded.  And  that  it  may  be  weaker,  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering,  that  even  where  the  fundamental  propofition  b  certain, 
it  may  lead  to  the  conclufive  opinion  by  intermediate  propofitions, 
that  are  probable  only,  not  certain.  In  a  word,  it  holds  in  gene- 
ral with  refpedl  to  every  fort  of  reafoning,  that  the  conclufive 
propofition  can  never  rife  higher  in  point  of  convi(5tion,  than  the 
very  lowed  of  the  intuitive  propofitions  employ'd  as  fteps  in  the 
reafoning. 

The  perception  we  have  of  the  contingency  of  future  events,  o- 
pens  a  wide  field  to  our  reafoning  about  probabilities.  That  per- 
ception involves  more  or  lefs  doubt  according  to  its  fubjedl.  In 
(bme  inftances,  the  event  is  perceived  to  be  extremely  doubtful ; 
in  others  it  is  perceived  to  be  kfs  doubtfuL  It  appears  altogether 
doubtful,  in  throwing  a  dye,  which  of  the  fix  fides  will  turn  up  ; 
and  for  that  reafbn,  we  cannot  juflly  conclude  for  one  rather  than 
another.  If  one  only  of  the  fix  fides  be  marked  with  a  figure, 
we  conclude,  that  a  blank  will  turn  up  ;  and  five  to  one  is  an  e- 
qual  wager  that  fuch  will  be  the  cfFedl.  In  judging  of  the  future 
behaviour  of  a  man  who  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  intereft, 
we  may  conclude  with  a  probability  approacliing  to  certainty, 
that  intereft  will  continue  to  prevail. 

.  Belief  comes  laft  in  order,  which,  as  defined  above,  is  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  fa<5ls  that  falls  below  certainty,  and  involves 
in  its  nature  fome  degree  of  doubt.  It  is  alfo  of  two  kinds ;  one 
founded  upon  intuition,  and  one  upon  reafoning.  Thus,  know- 
ledge, opinion,  belief,  are  all  of  them  equally  diftinguifliable  in- 

VouJl.  P  to 
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to  intuitive  and  difcurfive.  Of  intuitive  belief,  I  difcover  thsce 
difierent  fources  or  caufes,  Firft,  A  prefent  objcft.  Secondly,  Aa. 
objedl  formerly  prefent.     TWrdly,  The  teftimony  of  others. 

To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  firft  caufe,  it  mufl  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  among  the  fimple  perceptions  that  compoft  the  complex 
perception  of  a  prefent  obje<5l^  a  perception  of  real  and  prefect 
exiftence  is  one.  This  perception  rifes  commonly  to.  certainty; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  a  branch  of  knoveledge  properly  fo  termed ;  and 
is  handled  as  fuch  above.  But  this  perception  falls  below  certain- 
ty in  fome  inftances  ;  as  when  an  objedl,  fcen  at  a  great  diftance, 
or  in  a  fog,  is  perceived  to  be  a  horfe,  but  fo  indiftindHy  as  to 
make  it  a  prc^ability  only.  Tlie  perception  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  term* 
ed  belief.  Both  perceptions  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame  na* 
ture  ;  being  fimple  perceptions  of  real  exiftence.  They  difier  only 
in  point  of  accuracy:  the  perception  of  reality  that  makes  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  is  fo  <ilear  and  diftind  as  to  exclude  aU 
doubt  or  hefitation :  the  perception  of  reality  diat  occafions  be- 
lief, being  lefs  clear  and  diftindl,  makes  not  the  exiftence  of  the 
objedl  certain  to  us,  but  only  probable. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fecond  caufe ;  the  exiftence  of  an  aixfent 
objecfl,  formerly  feen,  amounts  not-  to  a  certainty  ;  and  therefiure 
is  the  fubje<5l  of  belief  only,  not  of  knowledge*  Things  are  in  a 
continual  flux  from  production  to  diflblution  ;  and  our  fenfes  are 
accommodated  to  that  variable  fcene :  a  prefent  objedl  admits  no 
doubt  of  its  exiftence  ;  but  after  it  is  removed,  its  exiftence  be- 
comes lefs  certain,  and  in  time  finks  down  to  a  flight  degree  of 
probability. 

Human  teftimony,  the  third  caufe,  produces  belief,  more  or 
lefs  ftrong,  according  to  circumftances.  In  general,  nature  leads 
us  to  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  each  other ;  and  conmionly  the  de- 
gree of  reliance  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  veracity.  jSome^ 
times  belief  approaches  to  certainty,  as  when  it  is  foimded  on  the 
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Evidence  of  perfoiis  above  all  exception.  SometimcjS  it  finks  to  the 
lowed  degree  of  probability,  as  when  a  fadl  is  told  by  one  who 
has  no  great  reputation  for  truth.  The  nature  of  the  facfl,  com- 
mon or  uncommon,  ha$  likewi^  an  influence  :  an  ordinary  inci* 
dent  gains  credit  upon  very  flight  evidence  ;  but  it  requires  the 
flrongcft  evidence  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  an  event  that 
dbviates.from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  mufl:  be.obferved,  that  belief  is  not  always  founded  upon  ra- 
tional principles.  There  are  biafie?  and  weaknefl!es  in  human  na- 
ture that  fbmetimts  difturb  the  operation,  and  produce  belief 
without  fufficient  or  proper  evidence :  we  are  difpofed  to  believe 
•omrery  ilight  evidejice,  an  interefting  event,  however  rare  or  An- 
gular, that  alanns  and  agitates  the  mind  ;  becaufe  the  mind,  in 
-agitatdon,  is  remarkably  fuiceptible  of  impreflions :  for  which 
reafbn,  (lories  of  ghofts  and  apparitions  pafs  current  with  the  vul- 
gar*  Eloquence  alfo  has  great  power  over  the  mind ;  and,  by 
making  deep  impreflions,  cnfprccs  the  belief  of  fads  upon  evi- 
dence that  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  cool  moment. 

The  dependence  that  our  perception  of  real  exiftence,  and  con- 
-  fequently  belief,  hath  upon  oral  evidence,   enlivens  focial  inter- 
.  courie,  and  promotes  fociety.     But  die  perception  of  real  exift- 
ence has  a  ftill  more  extcnfive  influence ;  for  from  that  perception 
is  derived  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  we  find  in  hiftory, 
•and  in  hiftorical  fables  (a).     At  the  fame  time,  a  perception  that 
'  may  be  raifed  by  fidlion  as  well  as  by  truth,  would  often  mif- 
'  lead,  were  we  abandoned  to  its  impulfe  :  but  the  God  of  nature 
hath  provided  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  by  eredling  within  the 
mind  a  tribunal,  to  which  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  rafli  im- 
preflions of  fenfe.     When  the  dclufion  of  eloquence  or  of  dread 

(a)  Elemenu  of  CrlticiXin,  ch.  2.  part  i.  §  j. 
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fubfides,  the  perplexed  mind  is  uncertain  what  to  believe.  A  re- 
gular procefs  commences,  counfel  is  heard,  evidence  produced,  and 
a  final  judgement  pronounced,  fometimes  confirming,  fometimes 
varying,  the  belief  imprefled  upon  us  by  the  lively  perception  of 
reality.  Thus,  by  a  wife  appointment  of  nature,  intuitive  belief 
is  fubje<fled  to  rational  difcuflion  :  when  confirmed  by  reafon,  it 
turns  more  vigorous  and  authoritative :  when  contradidled  by 
reafon,  it  difappears  among  fenfible  people.  In  fome  inftances, 
it  is  too  headftrong  for  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  hobgoblins  and 
apparitions,  which  pafs  current  among  the  vulgar  in  fpite  of  rea- 
fon. 

We  proceed  to  the  other  kind  of  belief,  viz.  that  which  is 
founded  on  reafoning,  to  which,  when  intuition  fails  us,  we  muit 
have  recourfe  for  afcertaining  certain  fadls.  Thus,  from  l^nown 
efFeds,  we  infer  the  exiflence  of  imknown  caufes.  That  an  effedt 
muft  haVe  a  caufe,  is  an  intuitive  propofition  ;  but  to  afcertaia 
what  particular  thing  is  the  caufe,  requires  commonly  a  proceis 
of  reafoning.  This  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Deity,  the 
primary  caufe,  is  made  known  to  us,  as  mentioned  above.  Rea- 
fon, in  tracing  caufes  from  known  efiedls,  produces  different  de- 
grees of  conviclion.  It  fometimes  produces  certainty,  as  in  pro- 
ving the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  ;  which  on  that  account  is  handled 
above,  under  the  head  of  knowledge.  For  the  moft  part  it  pro- 
duces belief  only,  which,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  rea- 
ibning,  fometimes  approaches  to  certainty,  and  fometimes  is  fo 
weak  as  barely  to  turn  the  fcale  on  the  fide  of  probability.  Take 
the  following  examples  of  different  degrees  of  belief  founded  on 
probable  reafoning.  When  Inigo  Jones  flouriftied,  and  was  the 
only  architedl  of  note  in  England,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  his  mc^• 
del  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  had  been  prefented  to  a  ftranger^ 
without  mentioning  the  author.  The  ftranger,  in  the  firfl  place^ 
would  have  been  intuitively  certain^  that  this  was  die  work  of 
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ibmc  being  intelligent  and  ikilfuL  Secondly,  He  would  have 
had  a  convidlion  approaching  Vo  certainty,  that  the  operator  was 
a  man.  And,  thirdly,  He  would  have  had  a  convi6lion  that  the 
man  was  Inigo  Jones  ;  but  lefs  firm  than  the  former.  Let  us  next 
fuppofe  another  Englifh  architedl  little  inferior  in  reputation  to 
Jones :  the  ftranger  would  ftill  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  but  his  belief  would  have  been  in  the  loweft  degree. 

When  we  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  certain  effedls,  the  reafoning 
b  often  founded  upon  the  known  nature  of  man.  In  the  high 
country,  for  example,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glalgow,  the 
people  lay  their  coals  at  the  end  of  their  houfes,  without  any 
fence  to  fecure  them  from  theft :  whence  it  is  rationally  inferred, 
that  coals  are  there  in  plenty.  In  the  weft  of  Scotland,  the  corn- 
ftacks  are  covered  with  great  care  and  nicety :  whence  it  is  infer- 
red, that  the  cUmate  is  rainy.  Placentia  is  the  capital  town  of 
Bifcay ;  and  the  only  town  in  Newfoundland  bears  the  fame 
name ;  from  which  circumflance  it  is  conje^tiired,  that  the  Bif- 
cayners  were  the  firft  Europeans  who  made  a  fettlement  in  that 
ifland. 

Analogical  reafoning,  founded  upon  the  uniformity  of  nature,  is 
frequently  employed  in  the  inveftigation  of  fadls  j  and  we  infer, 
that  fads  of  which  we  are  uncertain,  muft  refemble  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  that  are  known.  The  bulk  of  the  reafonings  in  natu- 
ral philofophy  are  of  that  kind.  Take  the  following  examples. 
We  learn  from  experience,  that  proceeding  from  the  humblcft  ve- 
getable to  man,  there  are  numberlefs  clafles  of  beings  ri(ing  one 
above  another,  by  differences  Icarce  perceptible,  and  leaving  no 
where  a  (ingle  gap  or  interval :  and  from  canvi(5lion  of  the  uni- 
fbnnity  of  nature,  we  infer,  that  the  line  is  not  broken  off  here,. 
but  is  carried  on  in  other  worlds,  till  it  end  in  the  Deity.  I  pro- 
ceed to  another  example.  Every  man  is  confcious  of  a  feff-mo- 
tivc  power  in  himfelf;  and  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we 
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infer  the  fame  power  in  every  one  of  our  own  fpecies.  The  argument 
here  from  analogy  carries  great  weight,  becaufe  we  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  with  refpedl  to  beings  of  our 
own  kind.  We  apply  the  fame  argument  to  other  animals,  tho* 
their  refemblance  to  man  appears  not  fb  certain,  as  that  of  one 
man  to  another.  But  why  not  alfo  apply  the  fame  argument  to 
infer  a  lelf-motive  power  in  matter?  When  we  fee  matter  in 
motion  without  an  external  mover,  we  naturally  infer,  that,  like 
Uft,  it  moves  itfelf.  Another  example  is  borrowed  from  Mauper- 
tuis.  **  As  there  is  no  known  fpace  of  the  earth  covered  with 
water  fo  large  as  the  Terra  Auftralis  incognita^  we  may  rcafon- 
ably  infer,  that  fo  great  a  part  of  the  earth  is  not  altogether 
fea,  but  that  there  mull  be  fome  proportion  of  land.'*  The  u- 
niformity  of  nature  with  refpedl  to  the  intermixture  of  fea  and 
land,  is  an  argument  that  affords  but  a  very  flender  degree  of 
conviction.  The  following  argument  of  the  fame  kind,  tho'  it 
cannot  be  much  rely'd  on,  feems  however  better  founded,  **  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  have,  in  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  excelled  fuch  of  the  fouthern  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of: 
and  therefore,  if  inhabitants  be  found  in  the  Terra  Auftralis  in^ 
cognitay  we  ought  not  to  expedl  among  them  many  arts,  nor 
much  cultivation." 
After  a  fatiguing  inveftigation  of  numberlefs  particulars  which 
divide  and  fcatter  the  thought,  it  may  not  be  unpleafant  to  bring 
all  under  one  view  by  a  fuccindl  recapitulation. 

We  have  two  means  for  difcovering  truth,  and  acquiring  know- 
ledge, viz.  intuition  and  reafoning.  By  intuition  we  difcover 
fubjeds,  and  their  attributes,  paflions,  internal  adlion,  and  in 
fhort  every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fad.  By  intuition  we  alfb  dif^ 
cover  fevcral  relations.  There  are  fome  fads,  and  many  re- 
lations, that  cannot  be  difcovcred  by  a  fingle  ad  of  intuition, 

but 
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but  require  fevcral  fuch  ads  linked  together  in  a  chain  of  reafon- 

ing. 

Knowledge  acquired  by  intuition,  includes  for  the  mod  part 
certainty :  in  fome  inftances  it  includes  probability  only.  Know- 
ledge acquired  by  reafoning,  frequently  includes  certainty ;  but 
more  frequently  includes  probability  only. 

Probable  knowledge,  whether  founded  on  intuition  or  on  rea* 
ibning,  is  termed  opinion  when  it  concerns  relations  ;  and  is  term* 
ed  beiief  when  it  concerns  fadls.  When  knowledge  includes  cer- 
tainty, it  retains  its  proper  name* 

.  Reaibning  that  produces  certainty,  is  termed  dcmon/irativ€\  and 
m  tjcnaedfrobaik^  when  it  only  produces  probability. 

Demonftrative  reafoning  is  of  two  kinds.  The  £rft  is,  where 
tiie  conduiion  is  xlerived  from  the  nature  and  inherent  properties 
of  the  fubjeA :  mathematical  reafoning  is  of  that  kind ;  and  per* 
haps  the  only  inftanre.  The  fecond  is,  where  the  concluiion  is 
derived  firom  fome  propofition,  of  which  we  are  certain  by  in- 
tuition. 

Probable  reafoning  is  endlefs  in  its  varieties  ;  and  aiTords  dif* 
fereat  degrees  of  convj^Uon,  dependijog  on  the  nature  of  the  f\ib*. 
jed  upon  which  it  is  employ'd« 
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S    E    C    T.       n. 
Progkkss     of   Reason. 


Progrefs  from  infancy  t<J  maturity  in  th^  mind  of  man,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  hi^  body,  has  been  often  mentioned.  The  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  being  early  neceflary  for  felf-prefcrvation,  arrive 
quickly  at  maturity.  The  internal  fenfes  are  of  a  flower  growth, 
as  well  as  every  other  mental  power :  their  maturity  would  be  of 
little  or  no  ufe  while  the  body  is  weak,  and  unfit  for  action.  Rca-^ 
foning,  as  obferved  in  the  firft  fedlion,-  requires  two  mental 
powers,  viz.  the  power  of  invention,  and  that  of  perceiving  rela- 
tions. By  the  former  power  are  difcovered  intermediate  propofi- 
tions,  equally  related  to  the  fundamental  propofition  and  to  the 
conclufion ;  and  that  relation  is  verified  by  the  latter  power.  Both 
powers  are  neceflary  to  the  perfon  who  frames  an  argument,  or  a 
chain  of  reafoning  :  the  latter  only  to  the  perfon  who  judges  of 
it.  Savages  are  miferably  deficient  in  both.  With  refpedl  to  the 
former,  a  favage  may  have  a  pregnant  talent  for  invention  ;  but 
it  will  ft:and  him  in  little  fl:ead  without  a  ftock  of  ideas  enabling 
him  to  feledl  what  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  what  opportuni- 
ty has  a  favage  to  acquire  fuch  a  ft:ock  ?  With  refpedl  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  knows  little  of  relations  :  and  how  fliould  he  know,  when 
both  ft:udy  and  pra(5lice  are  neceflary  fqr  diftinguifliing  between 
relations,  and  for  preventing  the  being  impofed  on  by  the  ftiadow 
of  a  relation  infl^ad  of  the  lubftance  ?  The  underftanding,  at  the 
fame  time,  among  the  illiterate,  is  obfequious  to  paflion  and  pre- 
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poflciflioli ;  ami  ptnong  them  the  imagination  ads  without  con*- 
trol^  forming  coaclufions  often  no  better  than  mere  dreams.  In 
fliort»  Gon&kring  the  many  cauies  that  miflead  fixmi  jufl  reafon^ 
ing,  in  days  efpecially  of  ignorance,  the  erroneous  and  abfurd 
opinions  that  have  preyaibd  in  the  \n)rld,  and  that  continue  in 
ibmc  meafttre  to  prevail,  are  fkr  from  being  furprii^g.  Were 
xeaioQ  our  only  guide  in  the  condud  of  life,  we  ihould  have  caufe 
to  camplaia ;  but  our  Maker  has  provided  us  with  the  oioral 
-SbxiG^  a  guide  little  (ubjedt  to  drror  in  matterd  of  importatKre.  Ift 
the  £:iences,  reafon  is  eflential ;  but  in  the  c<Hidu<5l  of  life,  which 
is  our  chief  concern,  reafon  may  be  an  ufeful  ^fUftaf^t ;  but  to  hi 
tmr  direiflor  is  not  its  province. 

The  national  progrefs  of  reaibn  has  been  flower  in  £urope,  diail 
-diatof  any  other  art.  Statuary,  painting,  architedhire,  and  other 
&&e  arts,  approach  nearer  perfe^on,  as  well  as  morality  and  na- 
tural hiftory.  Manners,  it  is  true,  and  every  art  that  appeari 
estemally,  may  in  part  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  example ; 
in  rtiaibning  there  is  nothing  external  to  be  laid  hold  of.  But 
there  is  befide  a  pa;rucular  caufe  that  regards  Europe,  which  is  the 
blind  deference  that  for  many  ages  was  paid  to  Ariftotle ;  who 
has  kept  the  reafoning  faculty  in  chains  more  than  two  thoufand 
years.  In  his  logics,  the  plain  and  fimple  mode  of  reaibning  is 
rejedted,  that  which  Nature  didlates ;  and  in  its  (lead  is  introdu- 
ced an  artificial  mode,  fhowy  but  unfubftantial :  it  is  of  no  ufe 
in  difcovcring  truth,  but  nobly  contrived  for  wrangling  and  dif- 
puution.  ConGdering  that  reafon  for  fb  many  ages  has  been 
locked  up  in  the  enchanted  caflle  of  fyllogifm,  where  empty 
phantoms  pafs  for  realities,  the  flow  progrefs  of  reafon  toward 
maturity  is  far  from  being  furpriGng.  The  taking  of  Conflanti- 
nople,  ann.  i453s  opened  a  new  fcene,  which  in  time  relieved 
the  world  from  the  ufurpation  of  Arillotle,  and  reftored  reaion  to 
her  privileges.    AU  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  centred  in  Con- 
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flantinople ;  and  the  learned  men  of  that  city,  abhorring  the  Turks 
and  their  government,  took  refuge  in  Italy.  The  Greek  language 
was  introduced  among  the  weftern  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the 
ftudy  of  Greek  and  Roman  claffics  became  fafhionable.  Men, 
having  acquired  new  ideas,  began  to  think  for  themfelves  :  they 
exerted  their  native  faculty  of  reafon :  the  futility  of  Ariftotle's 
logics  became  apparent  to  the  penetrating  ;  and  is  now  apparent 
to  all.  Yet  fo  late  as  the  year  1621,  feveral  perfons  were  banifh- 
ed  from  Paris  for  contradidling  that  philofopher,  about  matter 
and  form,  and  about  the  number  of  the  elements.  And  fhortly 
after,  the  parliament  of  Paris  prohibited,  under  p^in  of  death, 
any  thing  to  be  taught  contrary  to  the  dodh-ines  of  Ariftotle.  Ju- 
lius II.  and  Leo  X.  Roman  Pontiffs,  contributed  zealoufly  to  the 
reformation  of  letters  ;  but  they  did  not  forefee  that  they  were  al- 
fo  contributing  to  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  of  every  fcience 
that  depends  on  reafpning.  Tho'  the  fetters  of  fyllogifm  have 
many  years  aga  been  fhaken  off,  yet,  like  a  limb  long  kept  from 
motion,  the  reafoning  faculty  has  fcarcely  to  this  day  attained  its 
free  and  natural  exercife.  Mathematics  is  the  only  fcience  that 
never  has  been  cramped  by  fyllogifm,  and  we  find  reafoning  there 
in  great  pcrfedion  at  an  early  period.  The  very  flow  progrefs  of 
reafoning  in  other  matters,  will  appear  from  the  following  induc- 
tion. 

To  exemplify  erroneous  and  abfurd  realbnings  of  every  fort, 
would  be  endlefs.  The  reader,  I  prefume,  will  be  fatisfied  with 
a  few  inftances ;  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  feledl  what  are  amujflng. 
For  the  fake  of  order,  I  divide  them  into  three  heads.  .  Firft,  In- 
ftances ftiowing  the  imbecility  of  human  reafon  during  its  non- 
age. Second,.  Erroneous  reafoning  occafioned  by  natural  biafles. 
Third,  Erroneous  reafoning  occafioned  by  acquired  biafles.  With 
refpedl  to  the  firft,  inftances  are  endlefs  of  reafonings  founded  on 
erroneous  premiflibs.   It  was  an  Epicurean  doiSrine,  That  the  gods 
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have  all  of  them  a  human  figure ;  moved  by  the  following  argu- 
ment, that  no  being  of  any  other  figure  has  the  ufe  of  reafon. 
Plato,    taking  for  granted  the  following  erroneous  propofition, 
That  every  being  which  moves  itfelf,  mnft  have  a  foul,  concludes 
that  the  world  muft  have  a  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  itfelf  {a).     A- 
riftotle  taking  it  for  granted,  without  the  leajft  evidence,  and  con- 
trary to  truth,  that  all  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
vcrfc,  proves  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  by  the  fol- 
lowing argument.     "  Heavy  bodies  naturally  tend  to  the  centre 
**  of  the  univerfe :    we  know  by  experience  that  heavy  bodies 
**  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth :  therefore  the  centre  of  the  earth 
**  is  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  "  Appion  ridicules  the  Jews  for  ad- 
hering fo  literally  to  the  precept  of  refting  on  their  fabbath,  as  to 
fuffcr  Jerufalem  to  be  taken  that  day  by  Ptolomy  fon  of  Lagus. 
Mark  the  anfwer  of  Jofephuis :     "  Whoever  pafTes  a  fober  judge- 
**  ment  on  this  matter,  will  find  our  pra<5lice  agreeable  to  honour 
"  and  virtue  j  for  what  can  be  more  honourable  and  virtuous, 
*•  than  to  poftpone  our  country,  and  even  life  itfelf,  to  the  fer- 
**  vice  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  religion  ?'*    A  ftrange  idea  of  reli- 
gion, to  put  it  in  dircdl  oppofition  to  every  moral  principle !     A 
iuperltidous  and  abfurd  dodlrinc.  That  God  will  interpofe  by  a 
miracle,  to  declare  what  is  right  in  every  matter  of  controverfy, 
has  occafioned  much  erroneous  reafoning  and  abfurd  pradlice. 
The  pradlice  of  determining  controverfies  by  fingle  combat,  com- 
menced about  the  feventh  century,  when  religion  had  degenera- 
ted into  fuperftition,  and  courage  was  efteemed  the  only  moral 
virtue.     The  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  ap- 
pointed a  fingle  combat  between  two  gentlemen,  in  order  to  have 
the  judgement  of  God,  whether  the  one  had  committed  a  rape  on 
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the  other's  wife.     In  the  1454,  John  Picard  being  accufedby  his^ 
fon-in-law  for  too  great  familiarity  with  his  wife,  a  duel  betweai 
tihem  was  appointed  by  the  fame  parliament.     Voltaire  juftly  ob- 
serves, that  the  parliament  decreed  a  parricide  to  be  committed,  in 
order  to  try  an  accufatiori  of  inceft,  which  poflibly  was  not  com-^ 
Oiitted,     The  trials  by  water  and  by  fire,  reft  on  the  fame  erro^ 
fteous  foundation.     In  the  former,  if  the  perfon  accufed  funk  to 
the  bottom,  it  was  a  judgement  pronounced  by  God,  that  he  wasr 
innocent :  if  he  kept  above,  it  was  a  judgement  that  he  was  guil^ 
ty.     Fleury  {a)  remarks,  that  if  ever  the  perfon.  accuied  was  found 
guilty,  it  was  his  own  fault.     la  Sicily,  a  woman  accufed  of  a- 
dultery,  was  compelled  to  Iwear  to  her  innocence :  the  oath,  ta- 
Ven  down  in  writing,  was  laid  on  water ;  and  if  it  did  not  fink, 
the  woman  was  innocent.    We  find  the  fame  prance  in  Japan, 
and  in  Malabar.     One  of  the  articles  iniifted  on  by  the  refopmers 
in  Scotland,  was.  That  public  prayers  be  made  and  the  iacraments 
adminiftered  in  the  vulgar  tongue.    The  anfwer  of  a  provincial 
council  wae  in  the  fcrflc^wing  words:  ^That  to  conceive  public 
"  prayears,  or  admlni/ler  the  iacramcnts,  in.  any  langiiagebut  La- 
'*  tin,  IS  contrary  to  tfee.oraditkns  and  pra<5tice  of  tlie:  GTatholic 
'*  church  for  many  ages  paft  j  and  that  the  demand^  cannot  be 
"  granted^    without  impety  txx  God^    and^  difobedience  t©  the 
**  church  "     Here  it  is-  taken  for  granted,  that  the  pra^iec  of  the 
church  is  ajway«  right ;  which  is.  buildings  an  argument  on:  a.  very 
rotten  foun^atioo^     The  Caribbeans  abftain  from  fmnes  flefli ; 
taking  it  erroneoufly  for  granted,  that  fuch  food  would  make 
them  have  ffaaall  eyes,  held  by  them  a  great  deformity.    Thejral^ 
£j  abftain  from  eating  turtle ;  which  they  think  would  infe^  them 
with  the  lazine&  and  ftupidity  of  that  animal.    Upon  the  iame  ei^ 

{a]  Hiftoire  Ecclefiaftique. 
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rbncous  notion,  the  Braiilians  abflain  from  the  flefh  of  ducks,  and 
of  every  creature  that  moves  flowly. 

A  talent  for  writing  feems  in  Germany  to  be  eftimated  by 
weight,  as  beauty  is  laid  to  be  in  Holland,  Cocceius,  for  writing 
diree  weighty  folio  volumes  on  law,  has  obtained  among  his 
countrymen  the  epithet  of  Great.  This  author,  handling  the 
rules  of  fucccffion  in  land-eftates,  has  with  moft  profoxmd  erudi- 
tion founded  all  of  them  upon  a  very  fimple  propofition,  viz.  That 
in  a  competition,  that  defcendent  is  entitled  to  be  preferred  who 
has  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  predeceflbr's  blood  in  his  veins, 
J^^nVwr,  has  a  man  any  of  his  predeceflbr's  blood  in  his  veins, 
otherwife  than  metaphorically  ?  Strange  !  to  build  an  argument 
in  law  upon  a  pure  metaphor. 

Next  of  reafonings  where  the  conclufion  follows  not  from  the 
premifles,  or  fundamental  propofition.  Plato  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  world  is  endowed  with  wifdom,  by  the  following  argu- 
ment. "  The  world  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  :  therefore  it 
**  is  endowed  with  wifdom  ;  for  otherwife  a  man  who  is  endowed 
•*  widi  wifdom  would  be  greater  than  the  world  (^i).*'  The  con- 
duiion  here  does  not  follow  j  for  tho'  man  is  endowed  with  wif^ 
dom,  it  follows  not,  that  he  is  greater  than  the  world  in  point  of 
fize.  Zeno  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  world  has  the  ufe  of 
reafbn,  by  an  argument  of  the  fame  kind.  Pope  Gregory,  wri- 
ting in  favour  of  the  four  councils,  viz.  Nice,  Conftantinople,  E- 
phefus,  and  Calcedon,  reafbns  thus :  **  That  as  there  are  four  e- 
•*  vangelifts,  there  ought  alfo  to  be  four  councils.**  What  would 
Be  have  faid,  if  he  had  lived  100  years  later,  when  there  were 
many  more  than  four  ?  In  adminiftering  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord's  fupper,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  hoft  fhould  be  covered 
with  a  clean  linen  clodi ;  becaufe,  fays  the  Canon  law,  the  body 

(#)  Cicerot  De  nacara  Deorain»  lib.  9.  §  X2» 
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of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl  was  buried  in  a  clean  linen  cloth.     Jo- . 
fephus,  in  his  anfwer  to  Appion,  urges  the  following  argument  for, 
the  temple  of  Jcrufalem :    **  As  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one 
**  world,  it  holds  in  analogy,  that  there  fliould  be  but  one  tem-. 
**  pie."     At  that  rate,  there  fliould. be  but  one  worfliipper.     And-, 
why  fliould  that  one  temple  be  at  Jerufalem  rather  than  at  Rome^ 
qr  at  Pekin  ?     The  Syrians  and  Greeks  did  not  for  a  long  time  eat 
fifli.     Two  reafons  are  afligned  :  one  is.  That  fifli  is  not  facrificed 
to  the  gods  ;  the  other.  That  being  immerfed  in  the  fea,  they  look- 
not  up  to  heaven  {a).  The  firft  would  afiord  a  more  plaufible  argu- 
ment for  eating  fifli.     And  if  the  other  have  any  weight,  it  would 
be  an  argument  for  facrificing  men,  and  neither  fifli  nor  cattle.   In 
juftification  of  the  Salic  law,  which  prohibits  female  liicceflion,  it 
^as  long  held  a  conclufive  argument.  That  in  the  fcripture  the  li- 
lies are  faid  neither  to  work  nor  to  fpin.     Vieira,  termed,  by  his. 
countrymen    the    Lu/itanian   GcerOj    publiflied   fermons,    one   of 
which  begins  thus,  "  Were  the  Supreme  Being  to  fliow.  himfelf 
**  vifibly,  he  would  chufe  the  circle  rather  than  the  triangle,  the 
**  fquare,  the  pentagon,   the  duodecagon,  or  any  other  figure." 
But  why  appear  in  any  of  thefe  figures  ?    And  if  he  were  obliged 
to  appear  in  fo  mean  a  fliape,  a  globe  is  undoubtedly  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  circle.     Peter  Hantz  of  Horn,  who  lived  in  the  lafl 
century,  imagined   that  Noah's  ark  is  the  true  conftrudlion  of  a 
ftiip;    "  which,"  faid  he,    •'  is  the  workmanfliip  of  God,  and' 
"  therefore  perfedl ;"  as  if  a  veflel  made  merely  for  floating  on 
the  water,  wer^the  beft  alfo  for  failing.     Sixty 'or  fcventy  years 
ago,  the  fafliion  prevailed,  in  imitation  of  birds,  to  fwallow  fmall 
fl;ones  for  the  fake,  of  digcftion ;  as  if  what  is  proper  for  birds, 
were  equally  proper  for  men.     The  Spaniards,  who  laid  waft:e  a 
great  part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  endeavoured  to  excufe  their  cruel- 

[a)  Sir  John  Marlham,  p.  221*         . 
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ties,  by  maintaining,  that  the  natives  were  not  men,  but  a  fpecies 
of  the  Ouran  Outang ;  for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  they  were  of 
a  copper  colour,  fpoke  an  unknown  language,  and  had  no  beard. 
The  Pope  iffued  a  bull,  declaring,  that  it  pleafed  him  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  to  acknowledge  the  Americans  to  be  of  the  himian 
race.  This  bull  was  not  received  cordially.  In  the  council  of 
Lima,  ann.  1583,  it  was  violently  difputed,-  whether  the  Ame^ 
ricans  had  fo  much  underdanding  as 'to  be  admitted  to  the  facra- 
ments  of  the  church.  In  the  1440,  the  Portuguefe  folicited  the 
Pope's  permiffion  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  re- 
duce to  perpetual  fervitude  the  negroes,  becaufe  they  had  the  colour 
of  the  damned,  and  never  went  to  church.  In  the  Frederician 
Code,  a  propofition  is  laid  down.  That  by  the  law  of  nature  no 
man  can  make  a  teflament.  And  in  fupport  of  that  proportion 
the  following  argument  is  urged,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  demonftra- 
tion  :  "  No  deed  can  be  a  teflament  while  a  man  is  alive,  becaufb 
^'  it  is  not  necefTarily  his  ultima  voluntas  ;  and  no  man  can  make 
."  a  teftament  after  his  death."  Both  premifles  are  true,  but  the 
negative  conclufion  does  not  follow.  It  is  true  a  man  s  deed  is  not 
his  ultima  voluntas^  while  he  is  alive  :  but  does  it  not  become  hi& 
ultima  voluntas  J  when  he  dies  without  altering  the  deed  ? 

Many  realbnings  have  pafled  current  in  the  world  as  good  coin, 
where  premifles  and  conclufion  are  both  of  them  flilfe.  Ariflotle, 
who  wrote  a  book  upon  mechanics,  was  much  puzzled  about  the 
equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  unequal  weights  arc  hung  upon 
it  at  different  didances  from  the  centre.  Having  obferved,  that 
the  arms  of  the  balance  defcribe  portions  of  a  circle,  he  ac- 
counted for  the  equilibrium  by  a  notable  argument :  "  All  the 
**  properties  of  the  circle  are  wonderful :  the  equilibrium  of  the 
••  two  weights  that  defcribe  portions  of  a  circle  is  wonderful. 
"  ErgOj  the  equilibrium  muft  be  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
*•  circle.**     What  are  we  to  think  of  Ariftotle's  logics,  when  we 
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find  iiim  capable  of  fuch  childifbi  reafbiiing  ?  Aikd  yet  that  work 
ha£  been  the  admiration  of  all  the  world  for  centurks  upon  cen?- 
turies.  Nay,  that  fooliih  arguxnent  has  been  efpouied  and  cacot- 
mented  upon  by  his  diftiples,  for  the  fame  length  of  time.  To 
proceed  to  another  inftance  :  Marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  of 
confanguinity,  as  well  as  of  aflSnity,  is  prohibited  by  the  Lateran 
council ;  and  the  reafon  given  is.  That  the  body  being  made  up  of 
the  four  elements,  has  four  different  humours  in  it  *.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  began  with  beheading  heretics,  hanging  them^  or 
floning  them  to  death.  But  fuch  puniihments  were  difcovercd  to 
be  too  flight,  in  matters  of  faith.  It  was  demonflrated,  that  he- 
retics ought  to  be  burnt  in  a  flow  fire  :  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  God  punifhes  them  in  the  other  world  with  a  flow  lire  j  and 
hence  it  was  inferred,  "  That  as  every  prince  and  every  magi- 
"  (bate  is  the  image  of  God  in  this  world,  they  ought  to  follow 
**  his  example."  Here  is  a  double  error  in  reafoning  :  firft,  the 
taking  for  granted  the  fundamental  propofition,  which  is  furely 
not  felf-evident ;  and  next,  the  drawing  a  conclufion  from  it  with- 
out any  conne<llion. 

It  once  was  a  general  opinion  among  thofe  who  dwelt  near  the 
fea,  that  people  never  die  but  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  plaufible  reafons.  The  fea,  in  flowing, 
carries  with  it  vivifying  particles  that  recruit  the  fick.  The  fea  is 
fait,  and  fait  prefervcs  from  rottennefs.     When  the  fea  finks  in 


*  The  original  is  curious  :  '<  Quaternarius  enim  numerus  bene  congruit  pro* 
'*  hibitioni  conjugii  corporalis ;  de  quo  dicit  Apoftolus,  Quod  vir  non  habet  po- 
««  teflam  fui  corporis,  fed  mulier ;  neque  mulier  habet  poteftatem  fui  corporis,  fed 
*<  yir ;  quia  quatiK>r  funt  humores  in  corpore,  quod  conftat  ex  quatuor  elemen* 
<<  tis."  Were  men  who  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  nonfenfe,  qualified  to  be  our 
leaden  m  the  snoft  important  of  all  concerns,  that  of  eternal  falyatlon  ? 
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ebbing,  every  thing  finks  with  it :  nature  languifhcs :  the  fick  are 
not  Vivifyed  :  they  die. 

What  fhall  be  (aid  of  a  reafoning  where  the  conclufiori  is  a  flat 
contradi(5lion  to  the  premifles  ?  If  a  man  (hooting  at  a  wild  pigeon 
happen  unfortunately  to  kill  his  neighbour,  it  is  in  the  Engli(h 
law  excufable  hotnicide ;  becaufe  the  (hooting  an  animal  that  is 
no  man's  property  is  a  lawful  a<5l.  If  the  aim  be  at  a  tame  fowl 
for  amufement,  which  is  a  trefpafs  on  the  property  of  another, 
the  death  of  the  man  will  be  mauflaughter.  If  the  tame  fowl  be 
(hot  at  in  order  to  be  ftoUen,  it  will  be  murder,  by  reafon  of  tlie 
felonious  intent.  *  From  this  laft  the  following  confequence  is 
drawn,  that  if  a  man,  endeavouring  to  kill  another,  mifles  his 
blow,  and  happeneth  to  kill  himfelf,  he  is  in  judgement  of  law 
guilty  of  nmlful  and  deliberate  f^lf-murder  {a).  Strange  reafoning ! 
to  conftrue  an  a6l  to  be  wilful  and  deliberate  felf-murder,  con- 
trary to  the  very  thing  that  is  (uppofed. 

A  plentiful  fource  of  inconclufive  reafoning,  which  prevails 
greatly  during  the  infancy  of  the  rational  faculty,  is  the  making 
of  no  proper  diftindtion  between  Xbrong  and  weak  relations.  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  in  his  apology  for  the  Chriilians,  endeavours  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  Deity  from  a  moft  diftant  analogy  or  rela- 
tion, viz.  That  there  is  but  one  king  of  the  bees,  and  that  more 
than  one  chief  magiftrate  would  breed  confufion.  It  is  a  profti- 
tution  of  rea(bn  to  offer  fuch  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  the 
Deity.  But  any  argument  paflTes  current,  in  fupport  of  a  propo- 
rtion that  we  know  beforehand  to  be  true.  Plutarch  fays,  "  that 
*'  it  feemed*  to  have  happened  by  the  peculiar  diredlion  of  the 
"  gods,  that  Numa  was  born  on  the  21ft  of  April,  the  very  day 
*'  in  which  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  ;"  a  ^ry  childifli  in- 
ference from  a  mere  accident.     Suppofing  Italy  to  have  been  tole- 

{m)  Hale,  Pleas  of  ihe  Crown,  cap.  i.  413. 
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rably  populous,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  at  that  period,  the  aift  of 
April,  or  any  day  of  April,  might  have  given  birth  to  thoufands. 
In  many  countries,  the  furgeons  and  barbers  are  clafled  together, 
as  members  of  the  fame  trade,  from  a  very  flight  relation,  that 
both  of  them  operate  upon  the  htunan  body.  The  Jews  enjoy 'd 
the  reputation  for  centuries,  of  being  fkil^l  phyficians.  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  having  long  laboured  under  a  difeaie  that  eluded 
the  art  of  his  own  phyficians,  apply'd  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
for  a  Jewifh  phyfician  from  Spain.  Finding  that  the  perfon  fent 
had  been  converted  to  Chriftianity,  the  King  refufed  to  employ 
him ;  as  if  a  Jew  were  to  lofe  his  fkill  upon  being  converted  to 
Chriftianity.  Why  did  not  the  King  order  one  of  his  own  phy- 
ficians to  be  converted  to  Judaifm  ?  The  following  childifh  ar*- 
gument  is  built  upon  an  extreme  flight  relation,  that  between  our 
Saviour,  and  the  wooden  crofs  he  fuflfered  on.  **  Believe  me," 
fays  Julius  Firmicus,  *'  that  the  devil  omits  nothing  to  deftroy 
**  miferable  mortals ;  converting  himielf  into  every  difllerent  form, 
and  employing  every  fort  of  artifice.  He  appoints  wood  to  be 
.ufed  in  facrificing  to  him,  knowing  that  our  Saviour,  fixed  to 
the  crofs,  would  beftow  immortality  upon  all  his  followers.  A 
pine-tree  is  cut  down,  and  ufed  in  facrificing  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  A  wooden  image  of  Ofiris  is  buried  in  facrificing  tO 
^'  Ifis.  A  wooden  image  of  Proferpina  is  bemoaned  for  forty 
'"  nights,  and  then  thrown  into  the  flames.  Deluded  mortals, 
•**  thefe  flames  can  do  you  no  fervice.  On  the  contrary,  die  fire 
>*  that  is  deftined  fcM:  your  punifliment  rages  without  end.  Learn 
*^  from  me  to  know  that  divine  wood  which  will  fet  you  free.  A 
•*  wooden  ark  faved  the  human  race  from  the  univerfal  deluge. 
^*  Abraham  put  wood  upon  the  flioulders  of  his  fbn  Ifaac.  The 
"  wooden  rod  ftretched  out  by  Aaron  brought  the  children  of  If^ 
*•  rael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Wood  fweetened  the  bitter  wa- 
*^  ters  of  Marah,  and  comforted  the  children  of  Ifrael  after  wan- 
dering 
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t^  dering  three  days  without  water.  A  woodett  rod  ftruck  water 
^^  out  of  the  rock«  The  rod  of  Gknl  ia  the  hand  of  Mo€ts  dvei^ 
^^  came  Amakk,  The  patriarch  dreamed^  ^at  he  faw  aUgek  de^ 
^^  icending  and  ailcending  upoA  »  wooden :  ladder ;  and  the  law  of 
^  God  was  uaclo&d  in  a  woodea  aA.  Theft  things  xfrcre  exhi- 
^^  bited,  tibat,  as  if  it  were  by  certain*  fteps,  vns  might  aicend  to 
*'  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  which  is  our  falvadon.  The  wood  of  the 
*'^  crofs  fuftaiiis  the  heavenly  machine,  fupports  die  foundations 
^^  of  the  earth,  and  leads  men  to  eternal  Hfe,  The  wood  of  the  derii 
^^  bums  and  periflies,  and  its  aflies  carries  down  £nners  to  the 
**  .lowed  pit  of  hell.^  The  very  ilighteft  relations  make  an  imprcf* 
fion  on  a  weak  underflanding.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Antoninus  Geta, 
in  ordering  his  table,  to  have  fervices  compofed  of  difhes  begin- 
ning with  the  £une  letter ;  fuch  as  kmb  and  lobfter ;.  broth,  beef, 
blood-pudding ;  pork,  pAumbcake,.  pigeons,  potatoes.  The  name 
of  John  King  of  Scotland  was  changed  into  Robert^  for  no  better 
reafc«i|  than  that  the  Johns  of  France  and  of  England  had  been 
unfortutiate. 

In  reafoning,  inftances  are  not  rare,  of  miftaking  the  caxife  for 
.  the  cSt^  and  the  tSt(X  for  the  cauie.  When  a  (lone  is  thrown 
from  the  hand,  the  continuance  of  its  motion  in  the  air,  was  once 
\iniverfally  accounted  for  as  follows  :  "  That  the  air  follows  the 
^^  (lone  at  the  heels,  and  pufhes  it  on/\  The  cfle£t  here  is  mifta- 
Iku  for  the  caufo :  the  air  indeed  follows  die  ftone  at  the  heels  ; 
but  it  only  fiUs  the  vacuity  made  by  the  (lone,  and  does  not  pufh 
it  on.  It  has  been  flyly  urged  againft  the  art  of  phyfic,  that  phy- 
Scians  are  rare  among  temperate  people,  fuch  as  have  no  wanes 
but  thofe  of  nature  ;  and  that  where  phyfidahs  abound,  difcafes 
abound.  This  is  midaking  the  caufe  for  the  efiedl,  and  the  effedt 
for  the  caufe :  people  in  health  have  no  occafion  for  a  phyfician  ; 
but  indolence  and  luxury  beget  difeafes,  and  difeafes  beget  phy- 
iicians. 

R  1  During 
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Dtiring  the  nonage  of  reafbn;  men  are  fatisfied  with  words  mere-^ 
ly,  inftead  of  an  argument.  A  fea-profpe<ft  bounded  is  charming  ; 
but  we  foon  tire  of  an  unbounded  profpedl.  It  would  not  give  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  fay,  that  it  is  too  extenfive ;  for  why  Aibuld  not  a 
profpe(St  be  relifhed,  however  extenfive  ?  But  employ  a  foreign 
term  and  fay,  that  it  is  trop  'uqfiej  we  enquire  no  farthcfr :  a  term 
that  is.  not  familiar,  makes  an  impreffion,  and  captivates  weak 
reafon.  This  obfervation  accounts  for  a  mode  of  writing  for- 
merly in  common  ufe,  that  of  fluffing  our  language  with  Latin 
words  and  phrafes.  Thefe  are  now  laid  afide  as  ufelefs  ;  becauie  a 
proper  emphafis  in  reading,  makes  an  impreffion  deeper  than  any 
foreign  term  can  do. 

There  is  one  proof  of  die  imbecility  of  human  reafon  in  dark 
times,  which  would  fcarce  be  believed,  were  not  the  fadl  fup- 
ported  by  inconteftable  evidence.  Inftead  of  explaining  any 
natural  appearance  by  fearching  for  a  caufe,  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  account  for  it  by  inventing  a  fable,  which  gave  fatiP- 
fadlion  without  enquiring  farther.  For  example,  inftead  of  gi- 
ving the  true  caufe  of  the  fucceffion  of  day  and  night,  the  <a- 
cred  book  of  the  Scandinavians,  termed  Edda^  accounts  for  that 
fucceffion  by  a  tale :  "  The  giant  Nor  had  a  daughter  named 
Nighty  of  a  dark  complexion.  She  was  wedded  to  Daghngar, 
of  the  family  of  the  gods.  They  had  a  male  child,,  which 
they  named  Day^  beautiful  and  ftiining  like  all  of  his  father's 
family.  The  univerfal  father  took  Night  and  Day,  placed  them 
in  heaven,  and  gave  them  two  horfes  and  two  cars,  that  they 
might  travel  round  the  world,  the  one  after  the  other.  Night 
goes  firft  upon  her  horfe  named  Rimfaxey  [Frofty  Mane],  who» 
moiftens  the  earth  with  the  foam  that  drops  from  his  bit,  which 
•'  is  the  dew.  The  horfe  belonging  to  Day  is  named  Skh^axCy 
^^  [Shining  Mane]^  who  by  his  radiant  mane  illuminates  the  air 
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^  and  ttLC  earth.**  It  is  obferved  by  the  tranflator  of  the  Edda/ 
riiat  this  way  of  accoiinting  for  things  is  well  fuited  to  the  turn 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  endowed  with  curiofity  that  is  ex- 
tremely keen,  but  eafily  fatisfied,  often  with  words  inftead  of  i- 
deas.  Zoroafter,  by  a  fimilar  fable,  accounts  for  the  growth  of 
evil  in  this  world.  He  invents  a  good  and  an  evil  principle  named 
Oromazcs  and  Arimanes^  who  are  in  continual  conflidl  for  prefer- 
ence; At  the  laft  day,  Oromazes  will  be  reunited  to  the  fupreme 
God,  from  whom  he  ifTued.  Arimancs  will  be  fubdued,  darknefs 
deftroyed  ;  and  the  world,  purified  by  an  univerfal  conflagration, 
will  become  a  luminous  and  ihining  abode,  from  which  evil  wilF 
be  excluded.  I  return  to  the  Edda,  which  is  ftored  with  fables  of 
this  kind.  The  higheft  notion  favages  can  form  of  the  gods,  is 
that  of  men  endowed  with  extraordinary  power  and  knowledge. 
The  only  puzzling  circumftance  is,  how  they  differ  fo  much  from 
man  as  to  be  immortal.  The  Edda  accounts  for  this  by  the  fol- 
lovring  fahlc.  "  The  gods  prevented  the  effedl  of  old  age  and 
**  decay,  by  continuing  to  cat  certain  apples,  trufted  to  the  care 
•^  of  Iduna.  Loke^  the  Momus  of  the  Scandinavians,  craftily  con- 
**  vcy'd  away  Iduna j  and  concealed  her  in  a  wood,  under  the  cu-' 
**  ftody  of  a  giant.  The  gods  l^ginning  to  wax  old  and  gray, 
••  detected  the  author  of  the  theft ;  and,  by  terrible  menaces, 
**  compelled  him  to  employ  his  utmoft  cunning,  for  regaining  I- 
**  duna  and  her  apples,  in  which  he  was  fuccelsful.'*  The  origin 
of  poetry  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  fame  work  :  "  The  gods 
•*  formed  Cuafer^  who  traverfed  the  earth,  teaching  wifdom  to 
••  men.  He  was  treacheroufly  flain  by  two  dwarfs,  who,  mix- 
•*  ing  honey  with  his  blood,  compofed  a  liquor  that  renders  all 
*•  who  drink  of  it  poets.  Thefe  dwarfs  ha^ung  incurred  the  re- 
•*  fentment  of  a  certain  giant,  were  expofed  by  him  upon  a  rock^ 
**  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  the  fea.     They  gave  for  their  ran- 
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fom  the  fkid  liquor^  which  the  giant  ddlivered  to  lus  daughter 
GunlodcL  The  precious  potion  was  eagerly  ibught  Ibr  by  the 
gods  i  but  how  were  they  to  coHle  at  it  I  Odin^  in  the  ihtpe 
of  a  womii  crept  through  a  crevice  into  t&e  cavern  where  the 
liquor  was  concealed.  Then  refuming  his  natural  fhape|  and 
obtaining  Gunloda's  confent  to  take  three  draughts,  he  fucked 
^'  tip  the  whole  y  and,  transforming  hioafelf  into  an  eagle»  flew 
away  to  Afgard.  The  giant,  who  was  a  magician,  flew  with, 
all  fpeed  after  Odin,  and  came  up  with  him  near  the  gate  of 
JJgard.  The  gods  iiTued  out  of  their  palaces  to  afliil  their  ma* 
fter ;  and  prefented  to  him  all  the  pitchers  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  which  he  inftantly  filled  with  the  precious  liquor.  Bat  in 
the  hurry  of  difcharging  his  load,  Odin  poured  only  part  of  the 
liquor  through  his  beak,  die  reft  being  emitted  through  a.  le(s 
pure  vent.  The  former  is  beftow'd  by  the  gods  upon  good 
V  poets,  to  infpire  them  with  divine  enthufiafin.  The  latter, 
**  which  is  in  much  greater  plenty,  is  beftow'd  liberally  on  all 
"  who  apply  for  it ;  by  which  means  the  world  is  peflered  wkh 
"  an  endlefs  quantity  of  wretched  verfes."  Ignorance  is  equally 
credulous  in  all  ages.  Albert,  fumamed  the  Great^  flourilhed  in 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  and  was  a  man  of  real  knowledge.  Du- 
ring the  courfc  of  his  education  he  was  remarkably  dull ;  and 
fpme  years  before  he  died  became  a  fort  of  changeling.  That  fin- 
gularity  produced  the  following  hiftory :  That  the  holy  Virgin,  ap- 
pearing to  him,  demanded,  whether  he  would  excel  in  philplbphy 
or  in  theology  ;  that  upon  his  chufing  the  former,  flie  promifed, 
that  he  fhouki  become  an  incomparable  philofopjixer ;  but  added, 
that  to  puniih  him  for  not  preferring  theology,  he  ihould  become* 
ftupid  again  as  at  firft. 

Upon  a  (light  view,  it  may, appear  unaccouptable,  that  even 
the  groflcft  favages  fhould  take  a  childifli  tale  for  a  folid  reafoii. 
But  nature  aids  the  deception  :  where  things  are  related  in  a  live- 
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ly  mannery  and  every  circumftance  appears  as  pafling  in  our  fight, 
we  take  all  for  granted  as  true  {a).  Can  an*  ignorant  ruftic  doubt 
of  infpiration,  when  he  fees  as  it  were  the  poet  fipping  the  pure 
celeftial  liquor  ?  AhU  how  can  that  poet  fail  to  produce  bad  ver-- 
fes,  who  feeds  on  the  excrements  that  drop  from  the  fundament 
even  of  a  deity  ( 

'  In  accoundng  for  natural  appearances,  even  good  writers  have 
betrayed  a  weaknefs  in  reafoning,  little  inferior  to  that  above  men- 
tioned. They  do  not  indeed  put  off  their  difciples  with  a  tale  j 
but  they  put  them  off  with  a  mere  fuppofition,  not  more  real  than 
the  tale.  Defcartes  aicribes  the  motion  of  the  planets  to  a  vortex 
of  ether  whirling  round  and  round.  He  thought  not  of  enqui- 
ring whether  there  really  be  fuch  a  vortex,  nor  what  makes  it 
move.  M.  Buj8R)n  forms  the  earth  out  of  a  fplinter  of  the  fun, 
ihnck  off  by  a  comet.  May  not  one  be  permitted  humbly  to  en- 
quire at  that  eminent  philofbpher,  what  formed  the  comet  ?  This 
]Kifies  for  iblid  reafoning ;  and  yet  we  laugh  at  the  poor  Indian, 
who  iupports  the  earth  from  fidling  by  an  elephant,  and  the  ele- 
phant by  a  tortoife. 

It  is  ftill  more  ridiculous  to  reafbn  upon  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  fidtion,  as  if  it  were  real.*  Such  are  the  fiiSlions  admitted 
m  the  Roman  law.  A  Roman  taken  captive  in  war,  lofl  his  pri- 
vilege of  being  a  Roman  citizen  ;  for  freedom  was  held  eflential 
to  that  privilege.  But  what  if  he  made  his  efcape,  after  perhaps 
an  hour^s  detention  ?  The  hardihip  in  that  cafe  ought  to  have 
iiiggefted  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which  was,  to  fufpend  the  pri- 
vilege no  longer  than  the  captivity  fubfifted.  *  But  the  ancient 
Romans  were  not  fb  ingenious,  .  They  remedied  the  hardfliip  by 
a  fiction,  that  the  man  never  had  been  a  captive.  The  Frcderi- 
cian  code  baniihes  from  the  law  of  Pruiha  an  endlefs  number  of 

(m)  Elements  dfCriUcifti^  yoL  i.  p.  too.  edit,  f, 
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fiAions  that  are  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Preface,  fe<ft.  a 8.).  Yet 
afterward,  creating  of  perfonal  rights,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
That  a  child  in  the  womb  is  feigned  or  fuppofed  ta  be  born  when 
the  fidlion  is  for  its  advantage  (part  i.  b.  i.  tit.  4.  fedl.  4.).  To  a 
weak  reafoner  a  fidlion  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  refolving  intri- 
cate queftions.  Such  is  the  conftitution  of  England,  that  the  Eiig- 
lifh  law-courts  are  merely  territorial;  and  that  no  facS  happening 
abroad  comes  under  their  cognifance.  An  Englifhman,  after 
murdering  his  fellow-traveller  in  .France,  returns  to  his  native 
country*  What  is  to  be  done  ?  for  guilt  ought  not  to  pafs  unpu- 
nifhed.  The  crime  is  feigned  tp  have  been  committed  in  Eng-^ 
land. 

-  Ancient  hiftories  are  full  of  incredible  fa<3:s  that  pafled  current 
during  the  infancy  of  reafpn,  which  at  prefent  would  be  rejedled 
with  contempt.  Every  man  who  is  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of 
^ncient  nations,  can  recall  inftances  without  end.  Does  any 
one  believe  at  prefent,  tho'  gravely  reported  by  hiftorians,  that 
in  old  Rome  there  was  a  law,  for  cutting  into  pieces  the  body  of 
a  bankrupt,  and  diftributing  the  parts  among  his  creditors  ? 
The  ftory  of  Porfenaa  and  Scevola  is  highly  romantic ;  and .  the 
ftory  of  Vampires  in  Hungary,  Ihamefully  abfurd.  There  is  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  the 
Amazons;  and  the  ftory  of  Thaleftris  and  Alexander  the  Great 
is  undoubtetily  a  fidion.  Scotch  hiftorians  defcribe  gravely  and 
circumftantially  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  as  if  they  had  been  eye- 
witnefles,  A  country-man  and  his  two  fons,  it  is  faid,  were 
ploughing  in  an  tdjacent  field,  during  the  heat  of  the  adion.  En- 
raged at  their  countrymen  for  turning  their  backs,  they  broke 
the  plough  in  pieces ;  and  each  laying  hold  of  a  part,  ruftied  in- 
Xo  the  midft  of  the  battle,  and 'obtained  a  complete  vidlory  over 
the  Danes.  This  ftory  has  every  mark  of  fidion :  A  man  follow- 
ing out  unconcernedly  his  ordinary  occupation  of  ploughing,  in 

fight 
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fight  of  a  battle,  on  which  depended  his  wife  and  children,  his 
goods,  and  perhaps  his  own  life.  More,  Three  men,  witliout. 
rank  rtr  figure,  with  only  a  ftick  in  the  hand  of  each,  ftemming 
the  tide  of  vidlory,  and  turning  the  fate  of  battle.  I  mention  not 
that  a  plough  was  unknown  in  Scotland  for  a  century  or  two  af- 
ter that  battle  ;  for  that  circumftance  could  not  Create  a  doubt  in 
the  hiftorian,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  it. 

Reafon,  with  refpedl  to  its  progrefs,  is  fingular*  Morals,  man-^ 
ncrs,  and  every  thing  that  appears  externally,  may  in  part  be  ac- 
quired by  imitation  and  example,  which  have  not  the  flighteft 
influence  upon  the  reafbning  faculty.  The  only  means  for  advan- 
cing that  faculty  to  maturity,  are  indefatigable  fhidy  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  even  thefe  will  not  carry  a  man  one  ftep  beyond  the  fub- 
jedts  he  is  converfant  about :  examples  are  not  rare  of  men  extreme* 
ly  expert  in  one  fcience,  and  grofsly  deficient  in  others.  Many 
able  mathematicians  are  novices  in  politics,  and  even  in  the  com«* 
mon  arts  of  life :  ftudy  and  pradice  have  ripened  them  in  every 
delation  of  equality,  while  they  remain  ignorant,  like  the  vulgar, 
about  other  relations.  A  man,  in  like  manner,  who'  has  bellowed 
much  time  and  thought  in  political  matters,  may  be  a  child  as  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge  *• 

I  proceed  to  the  fecond  article,  containing  erroneous  reafbning 


^  Pafcal,  the  celebrated  author  of  Lettres  Provinciales^  in  order  to  explain  the 
infinity  and  indivifibility  of  the  Deity,  has  the  following  words.  <*  I  will  (how 
**  you  a  thing  both  infinite  and  indivifible.  It  is  a  point  moving  with  infinite  cele* 
**  rity :  that  point  is  in  all  places  at  once,  and  entire  in  evei^  place.**  What  an  ab^ 
iiirdity,  fays  Voltaire,  to  afcribe  motion  to  a  mathematical  point,  that  has  no  ex« 
iftence  but  in  the  mind  of  the  geometer  !  that  it  can  be  every  where  at  the  fame 
inftant,  and  that  it  can  move  with  infinite  celerity  !  as  if  infinite  celerity  could  ac« 
tually  exift.  Every  word,  adds  he,  is  big  with  abfurdity  *,  and  yet  he  t^as  a  great 
i  who  uttered  that  ftufif. 
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occafioncd  by  natural  biafles.  -  The  firft  bias  I  fhall  mention  has 
an  extenfive  influence.  What  is  feen,  makes  a  deeper  impreffion, 
than  what  is  heard  by  report,  or  difcovered  by  refledlion.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  judging  of  right  and  wrong,  the  external  adt  only 
draws  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  who  cannot  pe- 
netrate into  will  or  intention ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  religion 
great  weight  is  laid  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  without  much 
regarding  their  purpofe.  Thefe  particulars  come  an  afterward,  in 
the  progrefs  of  morality  and  religioi^.  What  belongs  to  the  pre- 
fent  fketch-  is  to  obferve,  that  in  judging  of  covenants,  laws, 
vows,  and  other  adte  that  are  completed  by  words,  the  whole 
weight  in  days  of  ignorance  is  laid  upon  the  external  expreffion, 
with  no  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer.  The 
bleffing  beftow'd  by  Ifaac  upon  his  fon  Jacob,  miftaking  him  for 
Efau;  is.  an  illuftrious  inftance.  Not  only  was  the  blefling  intend- 
ed for  Efau,  but  Jacob,  by  deceiving  his  father,  had  rendered 
liimfelf  unworthy  of  it  {a) ;  yet  Ifaac  had  pronounced  the  founds, 
and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  unfay  them :  Ne/cit  vox  emiffa  rever^ . 
ti.  Jofhuah,  grpfsly  impofed  on  by  the  Gibeonites  denying  that 
they  were  Canaanites,  made  a  covenant  with  them  ;  and  yet,  tho' 
he  found  them  to  be  Canaanites,  he  held  himfelf  to  be  bound. 
Led  by  the  fame  bias,  people  think  it  fufficient  to  fulfil  the  words 
of  a  vow,  however  fhort  of  intention.  The  Duke  of  Lancafler, 
vexed  at  the  obflinate  refiflance  of  Rennes,  a  town  in  Britany, 
vowed  in  wrath  not  to  raife  the  fiege  till  he  had  planted  the  Eng- 
lifh  colours  upon  one  of  the  gates.  This  proved  a  rafh  vow.  He 
found  it  necefTary  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  his  vow  flood  in  the  way. 
The  governor  relieved  him  from  his  fcruple,  permitting  him  to 
plant  his  colours  upon  one  of  the  gates  ;.  and  he  was  fatisfied  that 
his  vow  was  fulfilled.    The  following  is  an  example  of  an  abfurd 


{a)  Genefis,  chap.  37. 
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conclufion<leduced  from  a  precept  taken  literally,  againfl  common 
ienfe.  We  are  ordered  by  the  Apoftle,  to  pray  always ;  from 
which  Jerom,  one  of  the  fathers,  argues  thus:  "  Conjugal  enjoy- 
•*  mcnt  is  inconfiftent  with  praying;  ergo^  conjugal  enjoyment  is 
**  a  fin."  By  the  fame  argument  it  may  be  proved,  that  eating 
and  drinking  are  fins  ;  and  that  fleeping  is  a  great  fin,  being  a 
great  interruption  to  praying.  With  refpecl  to  another  text,  viz. 
**  That  a  bilhop  mull  be  blamelefs,  the  hufband  of  one  wife,"  ta- 
ken literally,  a  very  different  conclufion  is  drawn  in  Abyflinia, 
viz.  That  no  man  can  be  ordained  a  prefbyter  till  he  be  married. 
Proliibitions  have  been  interpreted  in  the  fame  fhallow  manner. 
Clarendon  gives  two  inftances,  both  of  them  relative  to  the  great 
fire  of  London.  The  mayor  propofing  to  pull  down  a  houfe  in 
order  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  was  oppofed  by  the  lawyers, 
who  declared  the  adl  to  be  unlawful ;  and  the  houfe  was  burnt 
without  being  pulled  down.  About  the  fame  time  it  was  propo- 
fed  to  break  open  fome  houfes  in  the  temple  for  faving  the  furni- 
ture, the  pofleffors  being  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  declared 
burglary  to  force  open  a  door  without  confent  of  the  pofleflbr. 
Such  literal  interpretation,  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  has  been 
extended  even  to  infli<fl  punifhment.  Ifadas  was  bathing  when 
the  alarm  was  given  in  Lacedemon,  that  Epaminondas  was  at 
haiKi  with  a  numerous  army.  Naked  as  he  was,  he  ruflied  againft 
the  enemy  with  a  fpear  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in  the  other, 
bearing  down  all  before  him.  The  Ephori  fined  him  for  going 
to  battle  unarmed  ;  but  honoured  him  with  a  garland  for  his  gal- 
lant behaviour.  How  abfurd  to  think  that  the  law  was  intended 
for  fuch  a  cafe  !  and  how  much  more  abfurd  to  think,  that  the 
fame  a<5l  ought  to  be  both  punifhed  and  rewarded  !  The  King  of 
Cadile  being  carried  off  his  horfe  by  a  hunted  hart,  was  faved  by 
a  perfon  at  hand,  who  cut  his  belt.  The  judges  thought  a  par- 
don ^abiblutely   requifite,    to  relieve  fi*om  capital  punilhmcnt  a 
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man  wlio  ihad  lifted  a  fword  againft  his  fovereign  *.  It  is  a  ialum 
tary  regulation,  that  a  man  who  is  abfent  cannot  be  tried  for  hi» 
life.  Pope  Formofus  died  fuddenly  without  fufiering  any  puniih*^ 
ment  for  his  crimes.  But  this  did  not  fave  his  goods  from  confiP* 
cation :  he  w^s  dug  out  of  his  grave,  drefled  in  his  pontifical  ha^ 
bit ;  and  in  fhat  fhape  a  criminal  procefs  went  on  againft  htn^^ 
Could  it  ferioufly  be  diought,  that  a  rotten  carcaie  brought  intoi 
court  was  fufficient  to  fulfil  the  law  ?  The  fame  abfurd  farce  wasr 
|)layed  in  Scotland,  upon  the  body  of  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  feveral 
years  after  his  interment.  The  body  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicil)?^ 
was  raifed  from  the  grave,  and  the  head  cut  off  for  fuppofed  re«* 
bellion.  Henry  IV.  of  Caftilewas  depofed  in  abience;  but,  for 
^,  colour  of  juftice,  the  following  ridiculous  fcene  was  adVed.  A, 
wooden  ftatue  dreffed  in  a  royal  habit,  was  placed  on  a  theatre  •^ 
and  the  fentence  of  dq)ofition  was  fblemnly  read  to  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  King  himfelf.  The  Archbiflbop  of  Toledo  feized  the 
crown,  another  the  fceptre^  a  third  the  fword  j  and  the  ceremo^ 
ny  was  concluded  with  proclaiming  another  king.  How  hum-^ 
bling  are  fuch  fcenes  to  man,  who  values  himfelf  upon  the  facul- 
ty of  reafon  as  his  prime  attribute  \  An  expedient  of  that  kind 
would  now  be  rejedled  with  difdain,  as  fit  only  to  amufc  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  it  grieves  me  to  obferve  that  law- proceedings  are 
aot  yet  totally  purged  of  fuch  drofs.  By  a  law  in  Holland,  the 
<;riminars  confeflion  is  effential  to  a  capital  punifhment,  no  meaa-^ 
er  evidence  being  held  fuflicient :  and  yet  if  he  infift  on  his  inno*^ 
cence,  he  is  tortured  till  he  pronounce  the  words  of  confeflion ;  as 
if  founds  merely  were  fu£Bcient,  without  will  or  intention.  The 
pradlice  of  England  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  is  no  lefs  abfiird/    CoiifeP- 

♦  A  pcrfon  unacquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  law,  will  Imagine  that  Swift  has 
carried  beyond  all  bounds  his  fatire  againft  lawyers,  in  faying,  that  Gulliver  had! 
incurred  a  capital  punifhment,  for  faving  the  Emperor's  palace  by  piffiiig  out  the 
Jre  i  it  being  capital  in  any  pcrfon,  of  what  quality  foevcr,.  to  make  water  within^ 
the  pcecxnAs  of  the  palace*. 
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fion  is  not  there  required ;  but  it  is  jequired,  that  the  perfon  ao 
cuied  ihould  plead,  and  fay  whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty.  But 
what  if  he  ftand  mute  ?  He  is  prefled  down  by  weights  till  he 
plead ;  and  if  he  continue  mute,  he  is  prefled  till  he  give  up  the 
ghofty  a  torture  known  by  the  name  of  Peine  forte  et  dure  *.  Fui> 
ther,  law  copying  religion,  has  exalted  ceremonies  above  the  fub* 
ftantial  pare  In  England,  fe  ftri<5Uy  has  form  been  adhered  to^ 
as  to  make  the  moft  trivial  defe<5t  in  words  £ital,  however  certain 
the  meaning  may  be.  Murdredavit  for  murdravit^  felomter  for  yi- 
hmce^  have  been  adjudged  to  vitiate  an  indidlment.  Burgaritep 
for  bwrgiariter  hath  been  a  fatal  obje^<m  ;  but  burgulariter  hath 
been  holden  good,  Webfter  being  indicted  for  murder,  and  the 
the  ftroke  being  laid  "  iinifbx)  bracio^  inflead of  " brachioy^  he  was^ 
difinifled.  A.  B.  aliai  diHui  A.  C.  Butcher^  was  found  to  vitiate 
the  indi<5bnent }  becaufe  it  ought  to  )iave  been  A.  B.  Butcher^  alias, 
dUlus  Al  C.  Butcher.    So  gladium  in  dextrafua^  without  tna^m. 

There  is  no  bias  in  human  nature  more  prevalent  than  an  ap» 
petite  to  anticipate  futurity,  by  being  made  acquainted  before- 
hand with  what  will  happen^  That  appetite  was  indulged  with-p 
out  reierve  in  dark  times ;  and  hence  omens,  auguries,  dreams^ 
judicial  aftrology,  oracles, « and  prophecies,  without  end.  Itfliows 
ftrange  wcaknefs  in  the  rational  faculty,  not  to  fee,  that  fuch  fore-t 
knowledge  would  be  a  gift  more  pernicious  to  nian  than  Pando- 
la's  box:  it  would  deprive  him  of  every  motive  to  action;  and 
leave  no  place  for  fagacity,  nor  for  contriving  means  to  bring  a-» 
bout  a  defired  event.  Life  is  an  enchanted  caftle,  that  gives  play 
to  pafHons,  and  exercife  to  reafbn  :  remove  die  veil  that  liides  fu- 
turity— behold  the  enchanted  caftle  gone,    and  in  its   ftead  ai 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  an  aft  of  parliament  has  been  paflcJ,  by  whictv 
the  legilliitui  c,  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  i lie  old  iaw>  has  caadkd.  That  perfon^ 
arrairnedfor  felony  or  piracy,  who  liar.  J  mute,  or  rcfufc  to  anfwer  dircflly  to  the 
indiclmtiit,  fliall  be  h/ld  as  confefling,  and  judgement  fliall  pafs  againft  them,  at* 
if  ihcy  had  been  convidtcd  by  verdict  or  coafcflloxi. 

barreca 
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barren  and  infipid  profpedl.  Anxiety  about  futurity  roufes  our  fa- 
gacity  to  prepare  for  what  may  happen  ;  but  an  appetite  to  know 
what  fagacity  cannot  difcover,  is  a  weaknefs  in  nature  inconfiftent 
with  every  rational  principle  *. 

•  An  appetite  for  things  rare  and  wonderful,  is  a  natural  bias  no 
lefs  univerfal  than  the  former.  Any  ftrange  or  unaccountable  e- 
vent  roules  the  attention,  and  enflames  the  mind  :  we  fuck  it  iii 
greedily,  wifh  it  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  to  be  true  upon  the  flight- 
eft  evidence  ;  becaufe  fuch  belief  gratifies  the  appetite.  A  hiart 
taken  in  the  foreft  of  Senlis  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  bore  a  col- 
lar upon  which  was  infcribed,  Cdefar  hoc  me  donavit  f .  The  ap- 
Jpetite  for  wonder  made  every  one  believe,  that  a  Roman  Emperor 
was  meant,  and  that  the  beaft  muft  have  lived  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
years ;  overlooking  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  alfo  ftyled 
Cefar^  and  that  it  was  not  neceflary  to  go  back  fifty  years.  This 
appetite  difplays  itfelf  even  in  childhood :  ftories  of  ghofts  and 
Apparitions  are  anxioufly  liftened  to ;  and  firmly  believed,  by 
means  of  the  terror  they  occafion :  and  the  vulgar  accordingly 
have  been  captivated  with  fuch  ftories,  upon  evidence  that  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  fimpleft  fadl  {a).  The  abfiird  and 
childifh  prodigies  that  are  every  where  fcattered  through  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Titus  Livius,  not  to  mention  other  ancient  hiftorians, 
would  be  unaccountable  in  a  writer  of  fenfe  and  gravity,  were  it 
not  for  the  appetite  mentioned.  But  human  belief  is  ndt  left  at 
the  mercy  of  every  irregular  bias.  Our  maker  has  fubjeifled  be- 
lief to  the  corredlion  of  the  rational  faculty  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
proportion  as  reafon  advances  toward  maturity,  wonders,  prodi- 

*  Foreknowledge  of  future  events,  differs  widely  from  a  convi^ion,  that  all  c- 
vents  are  fixed  and  immutable  :  the  latter  leaves  us  free  to  aAivity ;  the  former 
annihilates  all  activity. 

f  "  Cafar  gave  me  this." 

{a)  Elements  of  Cnticlfm,  ch«  2.  part  f  • 
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gics,  apparitions',  incantations,  witchcraft,  and  fuch  ftufF,  lofc 
thdr  influence.  That  reformation  however  has  been  exceedingly 
flow,  becaufe  the  appetite  is  exceedingly  ftrong.  Such  abfurdities 
found  credit  among  wife  men,  even  as  late  as  the  lajft  age.  I  am 
ready  to  verify  the  charge,  by  introducing  two  men  of  the  firfl 
rank  for  \mderftanding  :  were  a  greater  number  neceffary,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  of  making  a  very  bulky  lift.  The  celebra- 
ted Grotius  flaall  lead  the  van.  Procopius,  in  his  Vandal  hiftory, 
relates,  that  Ibme  orthodox  Chriftians,  whofe  tongues  were  cut 
out  by  the  Arians,  continued  miraculoufly  to  fpeak  as  formerly. 
And  to  vouch  the  fadl,  he  appeals  to  fome  of  thole  miraculous 
perfbnis,  alive  in  O>nftantinople  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  In  the 
dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  when  different  fedls  were  violendy  en- 
flamed  againft  each  other,'  it  is  hot  furprifing,'  that  grois  ab- 
furdities were  fwallowed  as  real  miracles :  but  is  it  not  furprt-^ 
fing,  and  equally  mortifying,  to  find  Grotius,  the  greateft  genius 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  adopting  fuch  abfurdities  ?  For  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  miracle,  he  appeals  not  only  to  Procopius,  but 
to  fevcral  other  writers  {a) ;  as  if  the  hearfay  of  a  few  writers 
were  fufficient  to  make-  us  believe  an  impoffibility.  Could  it  fe- 
rioufly  be  his  opinion,  that  the  great  God,  who  governs  by  genera! 
laws,  permitting  the  fun  to  Ihine  alike  upon  men  of  every  reli- 
gion, would  miraculoufly  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature,  in  order  td 
teftify  his  difpleafure  at  an  honeft  feci  of  Chriftians,'  however  er- 
roneous their  tenets  may  be  ?  Did  he  alfo  believe  what  Procopius 
adds,  that  two  of  thefe  orthodox  Chriftians  were  again  deprived 
of  fpeech,  as  a  punifliment  inflided  by  the  Almighty  for  cohabi- 
ting with  proftitutes  ? 

1  proceed  to  our  &mous  hiftorian,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
other  perfon  I  had  in  view.     A  man  long  in  public  buiinefs,  a 

(tf)  Prolegomena  to  his  HiAorjr  of  the  Gotbs. 
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confummate  politician,    and  well  ftored  with  knowledge  fron^ 
books  as  well  as  from  experience,  might  be  fortified  againft  foolifh 
miracles,  if  any  man  can  be  fortified :  and  yet  behold  his  fuper^ 
ftitious  credulity  in  childilh  (lories  ;  no  left  weak  in  that  particu-« 
lar,  than  was  his  cotemporsry  Grotius.    He  gravdy  relates  an  in- 
cident regarding  the  afiailinatioa  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
fum  of  which  follows.    ^*  There  were  many  ftories  icattered  a- 
^^  broad  at  that  time,  of  prophecies, and  predidiions  of  the  Duke's 
^*  untimely  and  violent  death ;  one  of  which  was  upon  a  better 
^^  foundation  of  credit,  than  ufually  fuch  diicqurfes  an  founded 
**  upon.     There  was  an  officer  in  the  King's  wardrobe  in  Wind-^ 
^^  {oT  caflle,  of  reputation  for  honefty  and  difcretion,  and  at  that 
^^  time  about  the  age  of  fifty.     About  fix  months  before  the  mi- 
**  fcrable  end  of  the  Duke,  this  njan  being  in  bed,  and  in  good 
^\  health,  there  appeared  to  him  at  midnight  a  man  of  a  venerable 
**  afped,  who  drawing  the  curtains,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  him, 
**  faid,  Do  you  know  me^  Sir.     The  poor  man,  half  dead  with 
**  fear,  anfwcred.  That  he  thought  him  to  be  Sir  George  Villiersi 
**  father  to  the  Duke.    Upon  which  he  was  ordered  by  the  appa«- 
rition,  to  go  to  ^he  Duke,  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  did  not  iboM-* 
what  to  ingratiate  himfclf  with  the  people,  he  would  be  fu&red 
to  live  but  a  fhort  time.  The  fame  perfbn  appeared  to  him  a  fecond 
and  a  third  time,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  performing 
his  promife.    The  poor  man  pluck'd  up  as  much  courage  as  to 
**  excufe  himfelfj  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  accefs  to  the  Duke, 
^^  and  that  he  would  be  thought  a  madman.     The  apparition  im- 
••  parted  to  him  fome  fecrets,  which  he  faid  would  be  his  ere-' 
**  dcntials  to  the  Duke.     The  officer,  introduced  to  the  Duke  by 
**  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  was  received  courteoufly.     They  walked 
^^  together  near  an  hour ;  and  the  Duke  fometimes  fpoke  with 
**  great  conoimotion,  tho'  his  fervants,  with  Sir  Ralph,  were  at 
^^  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  could  not  hear  a  word.    The  officer, 
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**  ncuming  ffoin  the  Dtike,  told  Sir  Ralph,  that  when  he  men- 
'•  tioned  the  particulars  that  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  Duke's 
•*  colour  changed ;  and  he  fwore  the  officer  could  come  to  that 
••  knowledge  only  by  the  devil ;  for  that  thefe  particulars  were 
**  known  only  to  himfelf,  and  to  one  perfon  more,  of  whofe  fide- 
Iky  he  y^2LS  lecure.  The  J)uke,  who  went  to  accompany  the 
Ring  at  hunting,  was  obferved  to  ride  all  the  morning  in  dee^ 
^  thought ;  and  before  the  morning  was  fpent,  left  the  field,  and 
••  alighted  at  his  mother^s  houfe,  widx  whom  he  was  fliut  up  for 
**  two  or  three  hours.  When  the  Duke  left  her,  his  countenance 
**  appeared  full  <jf  trouble,  with  a  mixture  of  anger,  which  never 
•*  appeared  before  in  converfing  with  her :  and  flie  was  found  o- 
•*  vcrwhclmed  with  tears,  and  in  great  agony.  Whatever  there 
•*  was  of  all  this,  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  when  fhe  heard  of 
**  the  Duke's  murder,  £be  feemed  not  in  the  lead  lurprifed,  nof 
^  did  cxprefs  much  forrow.'' 

The  name  of  Lord  Clarendon  calls  for  more  attention  to  the 
foregoing  incident  than  otherwife  it  would  deftrve.  It  is  no  ar- 
ticle of  the  Chriftian  faith,  that  the  dead  preferve  their  conncdlioa 
wiA  the  living,  or  arc  ever  fufiered  to  retumr*  to  this  world  :  we 
have  no  fblid  evidence  for  foch  a  fadl ;  nor  ever  hear  of  it,  except , 
in  tales  for  amufing  or  terrifying  children.  Secondly,  The  flory^ 
is  inconfiilent  with  the  courfe  of  Providence,  which,  for  the  beft 
purposes,  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  between  us  and  futurity. 
Thirdly,  This  apparition,  tho'  fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with  a 
miraculous  knowledge  of  future  events,  is  however  deficient  in 
the  fiigacity  that  belongs  to  a  perfon  of  ordinary  underftanding. 
It  appears  twice  to  the  officer,  without  thinking  of  giving  him 
proper  credentials  ;  nof  does  it  at  all  think  of  them  till  fuggcftcd 
by  the  officer.  Fourthly,  Why  did  not  the  apparition  go  dire<5lly 
to  theDnke  himfelf ;  where  could  be  the  neceffity  of  employing 
a  tfiird  perfon  ?  The  Duke  muft  have  been  much  more  afFeded 
VoL.U.  T  with 
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.with  an  apparition  to  hiinfelf,  than  by  hearing  it  at  fccond  hand; 
The  officer  was  afraid  of  being  taken  for  a  madman ;  and  ,thc 
.Duke  had  fome  reafon  to  think  him  fuch.  '  Laftly,  The  appafi^on 
happened  above  three  months  before  the  Duke*s  death ;  and  yet 
we  hear  nor  of  a  fingle  ftep  taken  by  him,  in  purfuance  of  the  ad- 
yice  given  him.;  The  authority  of  the  hiflprian;  and  the  regard 
'  ,we  owe  him,  have  drawn  from  me  the  foregoing  refle^ticms;  which 
'  with  refpedl  to  the  ftory  itfelf  are  very  litde  neceflary ;  for  the^  ^ 
.vidence  is  really  not  fuch  as  to  verify  any  ordinary  occurrence^ 
His  Lordfhip  acknowledges,  that  he  had  no  evidence  but  common 
report,  faying,  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  ftories  fcattered  a- 
bout  at  that  time.  He  does  not  fay,  that  the  ftory  was  related  to 
him  by  the  officer,  whofe  name  he  does  not  even  mention,  or  by 
Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  or  by  the  Duke's  mother,  or  by  the  Duke 
himfelf.  If  ever  any  thing  happened  like  the  ftory  in  queftion,  it 
may  with  good  reafon  be  fuppofed,  that  the  officer  was  crazy,  or 
enthufiaftically  mad :  nor  have  we  any  evidence  beyond  common 
report,  that  he  communicated  any  lecrets  to  the  Duke.  I  fliall 
only  add  upon  this  article,  that  here  are  two  remarkable  inftances 
of  an  obfervacion  made  above,  that  a  man  may  be  high  in  one 
fcience  and  very  low  in  another.  Had  Grotius,  or  had  Clarendon^ 
^  ftudied  the  fundamentals  of  reafon  and  religion  coolly  and  impar- 
tially, as  they  did  other  fciences,  they  would  never  have  given  faith 
to  reports  fo  ill  vouched,  and  fo  contradictory  to  every  foimd  prin* 
ciple  of  theology. 

Another  fource  of  erroneous  reafoning.  is^  a  fingular  tendency 
in  the  mind  of  man  to  myfteries  and  hidden  meanings*  The  bufy 
mind  is  feldom  fatisfied  with  the  fimple  and  obvious  intendment^^ 
where  the  obje<5t  makes  a  deep  impreffion  i  invention  is  roufed  to 
allegorize,  and  to  pierce  into  hidden  views  and  purpoles.  I  have 
a  notable  example  at  hand,  with  refpedl  to  forms  and  ceremonies 

in; 
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in  celigious  worfliip.  Jofephus  {a\  talking  of  the  tabernacle,  has 
the  following  paflage.  ^*  Let  any  man  confider  the  ftrudture  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  facerdotal  yeftments,  the  veflels  dedicated  to 
the  fervice  of  the  altar ;  and  he  muft  of  neceffity  be  convinced, 
that  our  lawgiver  was  a  pious  man,  and  that  all  the  clamours 
againlt  ns  and  our  profeflion,  are  mere  calumny.  For  what 
are  all  of  thefe  but  the  image  of  the  whole  world  ?  This  will 
appear  to  any  man  who  foberly  and  impartially  examines  the 
matter.  The  tabernacle  of  thirty  cubits  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  two  for  the  priefls  in  general,  and  as  free  to  them  as  the 
earth  and  the  fea ;  the  third,  where  no  mortal  mud  be  admit- 
ted, is  as  the  heaven,  referved  for  God  himfelf.  The  twelve 
loaves  of  flicw-brcad  fignify  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
The  candleflick,  cowpofed  of  feven  branches,  refer^  to  the 
twelve  iigns  of  the  zodiac,. through  which  the  ieven  [Janets 
fhape  their  courfe ;  and  the  feven  lamps  on  the  top  of  the  feven 
branches  bear  an  analogy  to  the  planets  themfelves.  The  cur* 
tains  of  four  colours  reprefent  the  four  elements.  The  fine  li- 
nen fignifies  the  earth,  as  flax  is  raifed  there.  By  the  purple  is 
imderftood  the  fea,  from  the  blood  of  the  miurex,  which  dies 
that  colour.  The  violet  colour  is  a  fymbol  of  the  air ;  and  the 
fcarlet  of  the  fire.  By  the  linen  garment  of  the  high-prieft,  is 
defigned  the  whole  body  of  the  earth :  by  the  violet  colour  the 
heavens.  The  pomegranates  fignify  lightning :  the  bells  toll- 
ing fignify  thunder.  The  four-coloured  ephod  bears  a  refem-r 
blance  to  the  very  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  interweaving 
it  with  gold  has  a  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.  The  girdle  about 
the  body  of  the  prieft  is  as  the  fea  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
The  two  fardonyx  (lones  are  a  kind  of  figure  of  the  fun  and 
moon  J  and  the  twelve  other  flones  may  be  underftood,  either 

'    (it)  Jewifli  Antiquities^  book  3. 
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**  of  the  twelve  months,  or  of  the  twelve  %ns  in  die  zodiac.  The  * 
^^  violet-coloured  riara  is  a  refemblance  of  heaven ;  and  it  wouki 
"  be  irreverent  to  have  written  the  facred  name  pf  God  upon  any 
"  other  colour.  The  triple  crown  and  plate  of  gold  give  us  to 
**  underftand  the  glory  and  majefty  of  Almighty  God.  This  is  a 
plain  illuflration  of  thefe  matters ;  and  I  would  not  lofe  any 
opportunity  of  doing  juilice  to  the  honour  and  wifdom  of  our 
incomparable  lawgiver.*'  How  much  wire-drawn,  and  how 
remote  from  any  appearance  of  truth,  are  the  foregoing  aliufions 
find  imagined  refemblances  !  But  religious  forms  and  ceremonies, 
however  arbitrary,  arc  never  held  to  be  fo.  If  an  ufeful  purpoi^ 
do  not  appear,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  there  muft  be  a  hidden 
meaning ;  and  any  meaning,  however  childifh,  will  ferve  at  a 
pinch.  Such  propenfity  there  is  in  dark  ag9S  for  all^orizing,  that 
even  our  Saviour's  miracles  have  not  efcaped.  Where-ever  any 
feeming  difficulty  oqcujs  in  the  plain  fenfe,  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  Origin,  Aqguftine,  and  Hilary,  are  never  at  a  lofs  for  a 
myftic  meaning.  ^^  Sacrifice  to  the  celeftial  gods  with  an  odd 
^^  number,  and  to  the  terreftrial  gods  with  an  even  number,'*  is  a 
precept  of  Pythagoras.  Another  is^  ^^  Turn  round  iH  adoring  the 
**  gods,  and  fit  down  wheji  thou  haft  worflupped."  The  leam^i 
make  a  ftrange  buftle  about  the  hidden  meaning  of  thefe  precepts. 
But,  after  all,  have  they  any  hidden  meaning  ?  Forms  and  cere- 
monies are  ufeful  in  external  worfhip^  for  occupyix^  the  vulgar ; 
jnd  it  is  of  no  importance  what  they  are,  provided  they  prevent 
the  mind  from  wandering.  Why  fuch  partiality  to  ancient  cere- 
monies, when  no  hidden  meaning  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  c^  Chri-> 
ftians,  fuch  as  bowing  to  the  eaft,  or  the  prieft  performing  the  li-- 
turgy,  partly  in  a  black  upper  garment,  partly  in  a  white.  No 
ideas  are  more  fimple  than  of  numbers,  nor  lefs  fufceptible  of  a- 
ny  hidden  meaning ;  and  yet  the  profound  Pythagoras  has  ima- 
gined many  fuch  meanings.    The  number  onc^  fays  he,  having 

no 
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ho  parts,  reprefents  the  Deity  :  it  reprcfents  alfo  order,  peace,  and 
tranquillity,  which  rcfult  from  unity  of  fentiment.  The  number 
hvo  reprefents  diforder,  confufion,  and  change.  He  difcovered 
ill  the  number  three  the  moft  fublime  myfteries  :  all  things  are 
compofed,  fays  he,  of  three  fubftances.  The  number ^wr  is  holy 
in  its  nature,  and  conftitutes  the  divine  eflence,  which  confifls  in 
unity,  power,  benevolence,  and  wifdom.  Would  one  believe, 
that  the  great  philofbpher,  who  demonftrated  the  47th  propofi- 
tion  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  was  the  inventor  of  fuch  childifli 
eonceits  ?  Perhaps  Pythagoras  meant  only  to  divert  himfelf  with 
them.  Whether  fo  or  not,  it  feems  difficult  to  be  explained,  how 
fuch  trifles  were  preferved  in  memory,  and  handed  down  to  us 
dirough  fo  many  generations.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  du- 
ring the  infency  of  knowledge,  every  novelty  makes  a  figure,  and 
that  it  requires  a  long  courfe  of  time  to  feparate  the  com  from  the 
chaff*.  A  certain  writer,  finitten  widi  the  conceit  of  hidden 
meanings,  has  applied  his  ulent  to  the  conftellations  of  the  zo- 
diac. The  lion  typifies  the  force  or  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  month 
of  July,  when  he  enters  that  conftellation.  The  conftellation 
where  the  fun  is  in  die  month  of  Auguft  is  termed  the  HJtrgin^  fig- 
nifying  the  time  of  harveft.  He  enters  the  balance  in  September, 
denoting  the  equality  of  day  and  night.  The  Jcorpion^  where  he  is 
found  in  Odlober,  is  an  emblem  of  the  difeafes  that  are  frequent 
during  that  month,  &c.    The  balance^  I  acknowledge,  is  well  hit 


*  The  followiog  precq>ts  of  tlic  fame  philofopher,  tho'  now  only  fit  for  the 
ChiUTs  Cuidfi  were  originilly  cheriflied,  and  prcierved  in  memory,  as  emanations 
of  fnperior  wifclom.  '*  Do  not  enter  a  temple  for  worfhip,  but  with  a  decent  air. 
^  Render  not  life  psunful  by  undertaking  too  many  affairs.  Be  always  ready  for 
<'  what  may  happen.  Never  bind  yourfelf  by  a  vow,  nor  by  an  oath.  Irritate 
<^  not  a  man  who  is  angry."  The  feren  wife  men  of  Greece  made  a  figure  in  their 
time  'f  but  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  ezpeft,  that  what  they  uught  during  the  in* 
fancy  of  knowledge,  ihould  make  a  figure  in  its  niatttrity* 

off; 
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off;  but  I  fee  not  clearly  the  refemblance  of  the  force  of  a  lion  to 
the  heat  of  the.  fun  ;  and  ilill  lefs  that  of  baryeft  to  a  virgin :  the 
Ipring  would  be  more  happily  reprefented  by  a  virgin,  and  the 
harveft  by  a  woman  in  the  adl  of  delivery. 

The  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man  to  myfteries'  and  allegories^ 
difplays  itfelf  with  great  vigour  Upon  our  forefathers,  and  upon 
the  ancients  in  general,  by  means  of  the  great  veneration  that  is 
paid  them.  Before  writing  was  knowii,  ancient  hiftory  is  made 
up  of  traditional  fables.  A  Trojan  Brutus  peopled  England  ;  and 
the  Scots  are  delcended  from  Septa,  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
king.  What  reafbn  have  we  to  doubt  but  that  hiftories  of  the 
heathen  gods  are  equally  involved  in  fable  ?  We  pretend  not  to 
draw  any  hidden  meaning  frpm  the  former :  why  fhould  we  fui^ 
pe6l  any  fuch  meaning  in  the  latter  ?  Allegory  is  a  fpecies  of 
writing  too  refined  for  a  favage  or  barbarian :  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
cultivated  imagination ;  and  was  a  late  invention  even  in  Greece. 
The  allegories  of  Efop  are  of  the  fimpleft  kind,  and  yet  they  were 
compofed  after  learning  began  to  flourifh ;  and  Gebes,  whofe  al- 
legory about  the  life  of  man  is  juftly  celebrated,  was  a  difciple  of 
Socrates.  Prepofleffion  however  in  favour  of  the  ancients  makes 
us  conclude,  that  there  mufl  be  fbme  hidden  meaning  of  allegor 
ry  in  their  hiftorical  fables  ;  for  no  better  reafon  than  that  they 
are  deftitute  of  common  fenfe.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  there 
are  numberlefs  fables  related  as  hiftorical  fadb  merely ;  witneis 
the  fable  of  gods  mixing  with  women,  and  procreating  giants^ 
like  what  we  find  in  the  fabulous  hiftories  of  many  other  nations ; 
thefe  giants  attempting  to  dethrone  Jupiter  j  Apollo  keeping  the 
flicep  of  Admccus  J  Minerva  fpringing  from  the  head  of  Jove  * ; 

Bacchus 


.    *  However  eafy  it  may  be  to  draw  an  allegorical  meaning  out  of  that  hblc,  I 
,  caQnot  admit  any  fuch  meaning  to  have  been  intended*    An  allegory  is  a  fable  con* 

trived 
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Bacchus  'cut  out  of  his  thigh ;  Orpheus  going  to  hell  for  his 
'wife  ;  Mars  and  Venus  caught  by  Vulcan  in  a  net ;  and  a  thou- 
land  other  fuch  childifh  (lories.  But  the  Greeks,  many  centuries 
"after  the  invention  of  fuch  foolifh  fables,  becoming  illudrious  for 
arts  and  fciences,  nothing  would  fatisfy  writers  in  later  times,  but 
to  dub  them  profound  philofophers  even  in  their  cradle,  when 
inere  favages  ;  and  hence  endlefs  attempts  to  detedl  myfteries  and 
^hidden  meanings  in  their  fables.  Let  other  interpreters  of  that 
idnd  pafs  ;  they  give  me  no  concern  :  but  I  cannot,  without  the 
deeped  concern,  behold  our  illudrious  philofopher  Bacon  employ- 
ing his  talents  fo  abfurdly.  What  imbecility  mud  there  be  in 
•kuman  nature,  when  fo  great  a  genius  is  capable  of  fuch  puerili- 
ties !  As  a  fubje^t  fo  humbling  is  far  from  being  agreeable,  I 
confine  myfelf  to  a  few  indances.  In  an  ancient  fable^  Prome^ 
theus  formed  man  out  of  clay  ;  and  kindling  a  bundle  of  birch 
rods  at  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  brought  down  fire  to  the  earth  for 
the  ufe  of  his  creatiure  man.  And  tho'  ungrateful  man  complain- 
ed to  Jupiter  of  that  theft,  yet  the  god,  pleafed  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  Prometheus,  not  only  confirmed  to  man  the  ufe  of  fire, 
but  conferred  on  him  a  gift  much  more  confidcrable :  the  gift 
was  perpetual  youth,  which  was  laid  upon  an  afs  to  be  carried  to 
die  earth.  The  afs,  wanting  to  drink  at  a  brook,  was  oppofed 
by  a  ferpent,  who  infided  to  have  the  burden^  without  which,  no 
drink  for  the  poor  afs.  And  thus,  for  a  draught  of  plain  water, 
was  perpetual  youth  transferred  ftom  man  to  the .  ferpent.  This 
fiiblc  has  a  driking  refemblance  to  many  in  the  Edda  j  and,  in  the 


trivcd  to  lUuftratc  fomc  acknowledged  troth,  by  making  a  deeper  impreffion  thaw 
the  truth  would  make  in  plain  words ;  of  which  we  have  feveral  beautiful  inftan** 
.ces  in  the  SpeAator  (Elemenu  of  Criticifm,  chap.  20.  §  6.).  But  the  fable  here 
was  underftood  to  be  a  matter  of  faft,  Minerva  being  woriliipped  by  the  Greeks  as: 
a  real  goddefs^  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  without  a  mother. 
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maimer  of  the  Edda,  accounts  for  the  invention  of  fire,  and  fof 
the  mortality  of  man.  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  Edda  one  more 
childiih,  or  more  diflant  from  any  appearance  of  a  rational  mean- 
ing. It  is  handled  however  by  our  philofbpher,  with  much  fb- 
lemn  gravity^  as  if  every  fource  of  wifdom  were  lodced  up  in  it» 
The  explanation  he  gives,  being  too  long  to  be  copied  here,  fhall 
be  reduced  to  a  few  particulars.  After  an  elogium  upon  &re,  his 
Lordlhip  proceeds  thus. '  "  The  manner  wherein  PrometheuB^ 
**  ftele  his  fire,  is  properly  defcribed  from  die  nature  of  the 
**  thing ;  he  being  faid  to  have  done  it  by  applying  a  rod  of 
•*  birch  to  the  chariot  of  the  fun :  for  birch  is  ufed  in  ftriking 
^^  and  beating ;  which  clearly  denotes  fire  to  proceed  firom  vio^ 
*^  lent  percuffions  and  coliifions  of  bodies,  whereby  the  matters 
^^  (Iruck  are  fubtilized,  rareified,  put  into  modoii,  and  fb  prepa^ 
**  red  to  receive  the  heat.  oF  the  celefUal  bodies.  And  according*- 
"  ly  they,  in  a  clandeftine  and  fecret  manner,  fhatch  fire,  as  it 
"  were  by  ftealth,  from  die  chariot  of  the  fun."  He  goes  on  as 
follows.  "  The  next  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  fable ;  which 
**  reprefents,  diat  men,  inftead  of  gradtude,  accufed  both  Pro- 
"  metheus  and  his  fire  to  Jupiter :  and  yet  the  accufadon  proved 
/*  fo  pleafant  to  Jupiter,  that  he  not  only  indulged  mankind  the 
**  ufe  of  fire,  but  conferred  upon  diem  perpetual  youth.  Here  it 
*^  may  feem  (Irange,  that  the  fin  of  ingratitude  ihould  meet  with 
"  approbation  or  reward.  But  the  allegory  has  another  view ; 
^^  and  denotes,  that  the  accufadon  both  of  huinan  nature  and  hw- 
man  art,  proceeds  from  a  noble  and  laudable  temper  of  mind, 
viz.  modefty ;  and  alfo  tends  to  a  very  good  purpofe,  viz.  to 
ftir  up  frefh  induftry  and  new  difcoveries."  Can  any  thing  be 
more  wire-drawn  ? 

Vulcan,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  Minerva,  had  recourfe  to 
force.  In  the  ftruggle,  his  femen^  falling  upon  die  ground,  pro- 
duced EriiSlhonius  j    whofe  body  from  the  middle  upward  was 

comely 
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comely  and  trell  proportioned,  hi%  thighs  and  legs  fmall  and  de- 
formed like  an  eeL  Confcious  of  that  defedl,  he  was  the  in  vent- 
er of  chariots  ;  which  (howed  the  graceful  part  of  his  body,  and 
concealed  what  was  deformed,  Liften  to  the  explanation  of  this 
ridiculous  fable.  "  Art,  by  the  various  nfes  it  makes  of  fire,  is 
•*  herercprefented  by  Vulcan  :  and  Nature  is  teprefented  by  Mi- 
**  nerva,  becaufe  of  the  induftry  employ'd  in  her  works.  Art, 
•*  when  it  offers  violence  to  Nature  in  ordfer  to  bend  her  to  its 
^  purpofe,  feldom  attains  the  end  propofed.  Yet,  upon  great 
**  ftruggle  and  application,  there  jwoceed  certaiA  imperfeil  births, 
•*  or  lame  abortive  works  ;  which  however,  with  great  pomp  and 
*•  deceitful  appearances,  are  triumphantly  carried  about,  and 
•'  Ihown  by  impoftors."  I  admit  the  ingenuity  of  that  forc'd 
meaning  j  but  had  the  inventer  of  that  fable  any  latent  meaning? 
If  he  had,  why  did  he  conceal  it?  The  ingenious  meaning 
would  have  merited  praife  ;  the  fable  itfelf  none  at  all. 

I  fliall  add  but  one  other  inftance,  for  they  grow  tirefbme. 
Sphinx  was  a  monfter,  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgin,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a  gryphin.  She  refided  on  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain,  near  the  city  Thebes.  Her  manner  was, 
to  lie  in  ambn£h  for  travellers,  to  propofe  dark  riddles  which  fhe 
received  from  the  Mufes,  and  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  could 
not  folve  them.  The  Thebans  having  offered  their  kingdom  to 
the  man  who  fhonld  interpret  thefe  riddles,  Oedipus  prcfcnted 
himfelf  before  the  monfter,  artd  he  was  required  to  explain  the 
following  riddle,  viz..  What  creature  is  that,  which  being  born 
four-footed,  becomes  afterwards  two-footed,  then  thrce-foorcd, 
and  laftly  four-footed  again.  Oedipus  anfwcred,  It  was  man, 
who  in  his  infancy  crawls  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  then  walks 
upright  upon  his  two  feet,  walks  in  old  age  with  a  ftick,  and  at 
Jaft  lies  four-footed  in  bed.  Oedipus  having  thus  ol^taincd  the 
f  idlory,  flew  the  monfter ;  and  laying  the  carcafe  upon  an  afs. 
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carried  it  oflF  in  triumph.  Now  for  the  explanation.  "  This  i$ 
an  elegant  and  inftrudlive  fable,  invented  to  reprefent  fcience  : 
for  Science  may  be  called  a  monfter,  being  flrangely  gazed  at 
and  admired  by  the  ignorant.  Her  figure  and  form  is  various, 
by  reafon  of  the  vaft  variety  of  fubjedts  that  fcience  confiders* 
Her  voice  and  countenance  are  reprefented  female,  by  reaibn 
of  her  gay  appearance,  and  volubiUty  of  fjpecch.  Wings  are 
added,  becaufe  the  fciences  and  their  inventions  £y  about  in 
a  moment ;    for  knowledge,    like  light  communicated  from 


cc 

**  torch  to  itorch,    is  prefently  catched,    and  copiouily  diffufed. 

*.'  Sharp  and  hooked  talons  are  elegantly  attributed  to  her ;  be- 
<c 
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caufe  the  axioms  and  arguments  of  fcience  fix  down  the 
mind,  and  keep  it  from  moving  or  flipping  away."  Again : 
All  fcience  feems  placed  on  high,  as  it  were  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  that  are  hard  to  climb  ;  for  fcience  b  juftly  imagi- 
ned a  fublime  and  lofty  thing,  looking  down  upon  ignorance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  taking  an  extenfive  view  on  all  fides,  as 
is  ufual  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Sphinx  is  faid  to  propofe 
difHcuk  queftions  and  riddles,  which  fhe  received  from  the 
Mufes.  Thefe  queftions,  while  they  remain  with  the  Mufes, 
may  be  pleafant,  as  contemplation  and  enquiry  are  when  knov^ 
"  ledge  is  their  only  aim  :  but  after  they  are  delivered  to^Sphinx^ 
"  that  is,  to  pradlice^  which  impels  to  a6)ion,  choice,  and  dcter- 
"  mination;  then  it  is  that  they  become-  fevere  and  torturing) 
^*  and  unlefs  folved,  flrangely  perplex  the  human  mind,  and  tear 
it  to  pieces.  It  is  with  the  utmoft  elegance  added  in  the  fable^ 
that  the  carcafs  of  Sphinx  was  laid  upon  an  afs  j  for  there  is 
nothing  fofubtile  and  abftrufe,  but  after  being  made  plwn,  may 
"  be  conceived  by  die  floweft  capacity.'*  According  to  fuch  la- 
titude of  interpretation,,  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  make 
qutdlibet  ix  quolibcL 

*' Who 
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•*  Who  would  not  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
^  Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  '* 

I  win  detain  the  reader  but  a  moment  longer,  to  hear  what  our 
author  lays  in  juftification  of  fuch  myfterious  meaning.     Out  of 
nany  reafons,  I  feledl  the  two  following,     "  It  may  pafs  for  a 
•*  farther  indication  of  a  concealed  and  fecret  meaning,  that  fome 
•*  of  thefe  fables  are  fo  abfurd  and  idle  in  their  narration,  as  to 
♦*  proclaim  an  allegory  even  afar  off.     A  fable  that  carries  proba- 
**  bilky  with  it,   may  be  fuppofed  invented  for  pleafure,  or  in 
"  imitation  of  hiftory ;  but  what  could  never  be  conceived  or  re- 
**  lated  in  this  way,  mud  furely  have  a  different  ufe.     For  ex- 
**  ample,  what  a  monftrous  fiction  is  this.  That  Jupiter  ihould 
**  take  Metis  to  wife ;  and  as  foon  as  he  found  her  pregnant  eat 
**  her  up;  whereby  he  alfo  conceived,  and  out  of  his  head  brought 
**  forth  Pallas  armed  \     dertainly  no  mortal  could,  but  for  the 
**  fake  of  the  moral  it  couches,  invent  fuch  an  abfurd  dream  as 
"  this,  fo  much  out  of  the  road  of  thought."     At  that  rate,  the 
nore  ridiculous  or  aWurd  a  fable  is,  the  more  inftru(5Uve  it  muft 
be.     This  opinion  refembles  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  with  re- 
tpc£k  to  mad  women,  who  were  held  to  be  fo  wife,  as  that  every 
tiling  they  uttered  was  prophetic.     Did  it  never  once  occur  to  our 
author,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  reafoning  faculty,  the  imagi- 
nation is  fufiered  to  range  without  control,  as  in  a^dream ;  and 
Uiat  the  vulgar  in  all  ages  are  delighted  with  wonderful  ftories  j 
the  xaoct  out  of  nature,  the  more  to  their  tafte? 
.   Wc  proceed  to  the  other  reafon.     **  The  argument  of  mod 
*^  weight  with  nie  is.  That  many  of  thefe  fables  appear  not  to 
V  have  been  invented  by  the  perfons  who  relate  and  divulge 
*•*  them,  whether  Homer,  Hefiod,  or  others  ;  for  if  I  were  affu- 
-     "  red  they  firft  flowed  from  thofe  later  times  and  authors,  I-  fhould 
never  czpedt  any  thing  fingularly  great  or  noble  from  fuch  an 
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"  origin.  But  whoever  attentively  confiders  the  thing,  triE  find, 
"  that  thefe  fables  are  delivered  down  by  thofe  writers,  not  as 
"  matters  then  firfl  invented,  but  as  received  and  embraced  in 
**  earlier  age$.  And  this  principally  raiics  my  efteem  of  thofe 
^*  fables  ;  which  I  receive,  not  as  the  produijl  of  the  age,  oar  iiw 
^^  vention  of  the  po^ts,  but  as  iacred  relics^  gentle  whifpesS)  aci4 
"  the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  tike  traditions  of  mont 
^'  ancient  nations^  came,  at  length  into  the  flutes  and  trun^pctff 
"  of  the  Greeks."  Was  it  our  authoi:'s  real  opinion,  that  tbefiu^ 
ther  back  we  trace  the  hiftory  of  man,  t^  more  of  fcieiifre  vid 
knowledge  is  fouxKl ;  and  confequendy  that  favages  ajre  the  looft 
learned  of  all  men  ? 

The  following  fable  of  the  favage  Canadians  ought  to  be  myfte^ 
rious,  if  either  of  the  reafons.  urged  above  be  conclufive.  "Then? 
"  were  in  the  beginning  but  fix  men.  in  the  world,  (from  whe&cc 
"  fprung  is  not  faid) :  one  of  thefe  afcended  to  heaven  in  qncft  of 
^^  a  woman  named  Atahentfic^  and  had  carnal' knowledge  of  hen 
"  She  being  tiu-own  headlong  from  the  height  of  the  empyrean, 
"  was  received  on  the  back  of  a  tortoife,  and  delivered  of  twa 
"  children,  one  of  whom  flew  the  other."  This  fable  id  fii  ab-i 
furd,  that  it  mufl  have  a  latent  meaning ;  and  one  needs  but  co-* 
py  our  author  to  pump  a  deep  my  fiery  out  of  it,  however  litdo 
intended  by  the  in  venter  of  the  fable.  And  if  either  abfurdity  or 
antiquity  entitle  fables  to  be  held  facred  relics,  gentle  whifpers, 
and  the  breath  of  better  times,  the  following  Japacdfe  febles  are 
well  entitled  to  thefe  diftinguifhing  epithets.  "  Bunfio,  in  wedlock, 
having  had  no  children  for  many  years,  addreiled  her  prayers  to 
the  gods,  was  heard,  and  was  delivered  of  500  eggs.  Fearing 
that  the  eggs  might  produce  monfters,  fhe  packed  them  up  in  a 
box,  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  An  old  fiiherman  finding 
the  box,  hatched  the  eggs  in  an  oven,  every  one  of  which  produ- 
ced a  child.  The  children  were  fed  with  boiled  rice  and.mugwort* 
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leaves  (  and  being  at  laft  lefc  to  ihift  for  themfelyes,  they  fell  a« 
robbing  on  the  highway.  Hearing  of  a  man  famous  for  great 
wealth,  they  told  their  (lory  at  his  gate^  and  begged  fome  food. 
This  happening  to  be  the  houie  of  their  mother^  fhe  own'd  them 
for  her  children,  and  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  her  friends 
axKl  netghbonrs.  She  was  afterward  inlided  among  the  goddefles 
by  the  name  of  Bcnfaiten :  her  500  fons  were  appointed  to  be.  her 
attendant)^ ;  and  to  this  day  (he  is  worfhipped  in  Japan  as  the 
goddefs  of  riches/'  Take  another  fable  of  the  fame  (lamp.  The 
Japaneic  have  a  table  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  they  be^ 
lieve  to  have  been  compoied  by  Abino  Seimei,  a  famous  aftrolo** 
gcr,  and  a  fort  of  demi-god.  They  have  the  following  tradition 
of  him.  **  A  young  fox,  purfued  by  hunters,  fled  into  a  temple, 
and  took  fheker  in  the  bofom^  of  Abino  JafEma,  ion  and  heir  to 
the  king  of  the  country.  Refufing  to  yield  the  poor  creature  to 
the  unmerciful  hunters,  he  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery, 
and  let  the  fox  at  liberty.  The  hunters,  through  refentment  a- 
gainft  the  young  prince,  murdered  his  royal  father  ;  but  Jaflima 
revenged  his  father's  death,  killing  the  traitors  with  his  own 
hand.  Ui)on  this  iignal  vidory,.  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty 
appeared  to  him,  and  made  fuch  animprefCon  on  his  heart,  that 
lie  lxx>feher  to  wife.  Abino  Seimei,  procreated  of  that  marriage,, 
was  endowed  vnth  divine  wifdom,  and  with  the  precious  gift  oT 
prophecy.  Jaflima  ws^s  ignorant  that  his  wife  was  the  very  fbx 
whoie  li£s  he  had  faved,  till  ihe  refumed  by  degrees  her  former 
flupe."  If  there  be  any  hidden  myftery  in  this  tale,  1  iliall  not 
defpair  of  finding  a  myflery  in  every  fairy*tale  invented  by  Ma- 
dam Gromez* 

It  is  lamentable,  how  (lowly  human  underftanding,  and  the  fa- 
culty of  reaibn,  creep  toward  maturity.  If  this  reflecftion  be  ve- 
rified in  our  celebrated  philofopher  Bacon,  how  much  more  in 
the  bulk  of  mankind  I    It  is  comfortable,  however,,  that  human 

imderftanding 
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underftanding  is  in  a  progrefs  toward  maturity,  however  flow< 
The  fancy  of  allegorizing  anciept  fables,  is  now  out  of  ^ifliion: 
enlightened  reafon  has  unmafked  thefe  fables,  and  left  them  iii 
their  nakednefs,  as  the  invention  of  illiterate  ages,  when  wonder 
was  the  prevailing  paflion. 

Having  difcufled  the  firft  two  heads,  I  proceed  to  the  third,  viz# 
Erroneous  reafoning,  occafioned  by  acquired  biailes.  And  .ono 
of  thefe  that  has  the  greateft  influence  in  perverting  the  rational 
faculty,  is  blind  religious  zeal.  There  is  not  in  nature  a  fyftem 
more  fimple  or  perfpicuous  than  that  of  pure  religion ;  and  yet 
what  a  compofition  hath  it  been  rendered  of  metaphyseal  fUbtil- 
ties,  and  unintelligible  jargon !  That  fubjedl  being  too  well 
known  to  need  illuftration,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  inflan^^ 
ces  of  the  influence  that  religious  fuperftition  has  on  other  fub-, 
jeifls, 

A  hiftory-painter  and  a  player  require  the  fame  fort  of  geaiiss. 
The  one  by  colours,  the  other  by  looks  and  geftures,  exprei&s  va-, 
rious  modifications  of  paflion,  even  what  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
words ;  and  to  accomplifli  thefe  ends,  great  fenfibility  is  requi- 
fite,  as  well  as  judgement.  Why  then  is  not  a  player  equally  re- 
fpedled  with  a  hiftory-painter  ?  It  was  thought  by  zealots,  that  a 
play  is  an  entertainment  too  fplendid  for  a  mortified  Chriftian ; 
upon  which  account  players  fell  under  church-cenfure,  and  were- 
held  unworthy  of  Chriftian  burial.  A  hiftory-painter,  on.thc  con-- 
trary,  being  employed  in  painting  for  the  church,  was  always  in  high 
efteem.  It  is  only  among  'Proceftants  that  players  are  beginning 
to  be  reftoxed  to  their  privileges  as  free  citizens  ;  and  there  perhaps 
never  exifted  a  hiftory-painter  more  juftly  efteemed,  than  Oarrick, 
a jplayer,  is  in  Great  Britain.  Ariftarchus  having  taught,  that  the 
e^rth  moves  round  the  fun,  was  accufed  by  the  Heathen  priefts,  for 
troubling  the  repofe  of  their  houfehold-gods.  Copernicus,  for  the 
ib.iac  doclrine,  was  accufed  by  Chriftian  priefts,  as  conrradiffting 

the 
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the  fcriptilrfes,  which  talk  of  the  fun's  moving.  And  Galileo,  for 
adhering  to  Copernicus,  was  condemned  to  prifon  and  penance  ; 
he  found  it  neceilary  to  recant  upon  his  knees  in  a  folemn  man-* 
ner.  A  bias  acquired  from  Ariftotle,  kept  reafbn  in  chains  for 
centuries.  Scholaftic  divinity  in  particular,  founded  on  the  phi-» 
lofopby  of  that  author,  was  more  hurtful  to  the  reafoning  faculty 
than  the  Goths  and  Huns.  Tycho  Brah6  fuffered  great  perfecution 
for  maintaining,  that  the  heavens  were  fo  far  empty  of  matter  ai 
to  give  free  courfe  to  the  comets ;  contrary  to  Ariftotle,  who 
taught^  that  the  heavens  are  harder  than  a  diamond  :  it  was  ex** 
tremely  ill  taken,  that  a  fimple  mortal  fhould  pretend  to  give  A-^ 
riftotle  the  lie.  During  the  infancy  of  reafon,  authority  is  the  pre- 
vailing argument  ^. 

Reafon  is  extremely  apt  to  be  warped  by  habit.  In  the  difputes 
among  the  Athenians,  about  adjufling  the  form  of  their  govem- 
ment,  it  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  who  lived  in  the  high  country 
were  for  democracy  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  plains  were  for 
oligarchy ;  and  the  feamen  for  monarchy.  Shepherds  are  all  e- 
qual :  in  a  corn-country,  there  are  a  few  mafters  and  many  fcr- 
yants :  on  fhipboard,  there  is  one  commander,  and  all  the  reft 
fubjedts.  Habit  was  their  advifcr :  none  of  them  thought  of  con- 
fulting  reafon  in  order  to  judge  what  was  the  beft  form  upon  the 
whole.  Habit  of  a  different  kind  has  an  influence  no  Icfs  power- 
ful.    Pcrfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reafoning,  require  demon- 


♦  Ariftotle,  k  would  appear,  wat  Icfs  regarded  by  his  cotexnporarles  than  by  the 
siodems.  Some  peribns  having  travelled  from  Macedon  all  the  way  to  Pei*(ia  witl» 
complaims  againft  Antipater^  Alexander  obTerved,  that  they  would  not  have 
made  fo  long  a  journey  had  they  received  no  injury.  And  Caflander,  Ton  of  An*' 
tipater,  replying,  that  their  long  journey  was  an  argument  againft  them,  trufting 
that  witnefles  would  not  be  brought  from  fiich  a  diftance  to  give  evidence  of  theii* 
caltimny;  Alexander,  fmiling,  faid,  *'  Your  ai^ument  is  one  of  AviftotleV  fi>- 
^  phifiw,  ^riiich  will  ferve  either  fide  equally.^ 
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ilration  for  every  thing :    even  a  felf-evklent  propofition  is  not 
fufiered   to  efcape,     Thefe  fuperfluous  proofs  occur  more  than 
once  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid.     Nor  has  Ariftotle,  with  all  his 
ikill  in  logics,  entirely  avoided  them.     Can  any  thing  be  more 
felf-evident,     than    the    difference    between    pleafure    and   mo- 
tion ?     Yet  Ariftotle  attempts  to  demonftrate,  that  they  are  differ- 
ent.    "  No  motion,"  fays  he,  "  except  circular  motion,  is  per- 
**  fedl  in  any  ope  point  of  time  :  there  is  always  fomething  want- 
•*  ing  during  its  courfe,  and  it  is  not  perfefted  till  it  arrive  at  its 
**  end.     But  pleafure  is  perfe^Sl  in  every  point  of  time  ;  being  the 
**  fame  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.**     The  difference  is  clear 
from  perception  merely  ;  but  is  far  from  being  clear .  from  this 
demonftration.     Plato  alfo  attempts  to  demonftrate  a  felf-evident 
propofition,  viz.  Th^t  a  quality  is  not  a  body.     *'  Every  body,*' 
fays  he,  "  is  a  fubjedl :  quality  is  not  a  fubjedt,  but  an  accident ; 
**  crgo^  quality  is  not  a  body.   Again,  A  body  cannot  be  in  a  fub- 
**  je<El :  every  quality  is  in  a  fvibjedl;  ergo^  quality  is  not  a  body.** 
But  Defcartes  affords  the  moft  illuflxious  inftance  of  the  kind.    He 
was  the  greateft  geometer  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
pf  any  age ;  which  infenfibly  led  him  to  overlook  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  to  admit  no  propofition  but  what  is  demonftrated  or  proved 
,in  the  regular  form  of  fyllogifm.     He  took  a  fancy  to  doubt  even 
of  his  own  exiftence,  till  he  was  convinced  of  it  by  the  following 
argument.     Cog  it  o^  ergofum:  I  think^  therefore  I  exijt.     And  what 
fort  of  a  demonftration  is  tliis  after  all  ?     In  the  very  fundamen-- 
tal  propofition  he  acknowledges  his  exiftence  by  the  term  /;  and 
how  abfixrd  is  it,  to  imagine  a  proof  neceflary  of  what  is  admit- 
ted to  be  true  in  the  Rindamental  propofition  ?     In  the  next  place. 
How  does  our  author  know  that  he  thinks  ?     If  nothing  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  an  argument  is  no  lefs  necefliury  to  prove  that 
be  thinks,  than  to  prove  that  he  exifts.     It  is  true,  that  he  has 
intuitive  knowledge  of  his  thinking ;  but  has  he  not  the  fame  of 

his 
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his  ekifting  ?  Would  iK>t  a  man  deferve  to  be  laughed  at,  who, 
after  warming  himfelf  at  a  fire,  (hould  imagine  the  following  ar- 
gument neceflary  to  prove  its  cxiftence,  "  The  fire  bums,  ergo  it 
•*  exifts  ?**  Liften  to  an  author  of  high  reputation  attempting  to 
demonftrate  a  felf-evident  propofition.  "  The  labour  of  B,  can- 
"  not  be  the  labour  of  C  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  application  of  the  of- 
.**  gans  and  powers  of  B,  not  of  C,  to  the  effe^ling  of  fomething ; 
^'  and  therefore  the  labour  is  as  much  B's,  afs  the  limbs  and  facuU 
••  te»  made  ufe  of  are  his.  Again,  the  efftfl  or  produce  of  the  la- 
•*  bour  of  B,  is  not  the  effeA  of  the  labour  of  C :  and  therefore 
*^  this  efl^  or  produce  is  B's,  not  Cs  ;  as  much  B*s,  as  the  labour 
^^  was  B's,  and  not  C's :  Becaufe,  what  the  labour  of  B  caufes.or 
^'  produces,  B  prodtK:es  by  his  labour ;  or  it  is  the  product  of  B 
**  by  his  labour :  that  is,  it  is  B's  produdl,  not  Cs,  or  any  othe^. 
•*  And  if  C  ihould  pretend  to  any  property  in  that  which  B  can 
**  truly  call  &>,  he  would  ad  contrary  to  truth  {a)V 

In  every  fubjed  of  reifbning,  to  define  terms  is  neceflary  in  or- 
der to  avoid  Quilakes.  But  there  mud  be  words  that  admit  not 
of  a  definiticm,  Othei^ife  definitions  would  follow  definitions  with- 
out end :  and  iuch'  words  are  what  fignify  fimple  ideas,  which 
iiave  no  parts  nor  compofition.  The  habit  however  of  defining 
is  fo  inveterate  in  fi)me  men,  as  to  make  them  attempt  to  de- 
isiit  words  fignifying  fiimplc  ideas.  Is  there  any  necefEty  to 
define  motion  :  dq  not  children  xuideHland  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ?  And  how  is  it  poflible  to  define  it,  when  there  are 
jDot  words  more  fimple  to  define  it  by  ?  Yet  Worfter  (3)  attempts 
that  bold  taik.  **  A  continual  change  of  place,'*  fays  he,  "  or 
leaving  one  place  for  another,  without  remaining  for  any  fpace 
of  time  in  the  fame  place,  is  called  motionr    That  every  body 

(«)  Religion  of  Nature  dcrmeated^  fed.  6^  paragr.  a. 
(^)  Natural  P^iioibphj^  p.  31. 
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in  motion  is  continually  changing  place,  is  true :  but  change 
of  place  is  not  motion ;  it  is  the  effedt  'of  motion.  Grave- 
fend  {a)  defines  motion  thus,  "  Motus  eft  tranflatio  de  loco  in  lo- 
*'  cum,  five  continua  loci  mutatio  * ;"  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
former.  Yet  diis  very  author  admits  locus  or  place  to  fignify  a 
fimple  idea,  incapable  of  a  definition.  Is  it  more  fimple  or  more 
intelligible  than  motion  ?  But,  of  all,  the  moft  remarkable  defini- 
tion of  motion  is  that  of  Ariftotle,  famous  for  its  impenetrability, 
or  rather  abfurdity,  viz.  "  Adus  entis  in  potentia,  quatenus  id 
*'  potentia  f  " 

Extenfion  enters  into  the  conception  of  every  particle  of  matter ; 
becaufe  every  particle  of  matter  has  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 
Figure  in  the  fame  manner  enters  into  the  conception  of  every 
particle  of  matter ;  becaufe  every  particle  of  matter  is  bounded.  By 
the  power  of  abftra<5lion,  figure  may  be  conceived  independent  of 
the  body  that  is  figured ;  and  extenfion  may  be  conceived  inde- 
pendent of  the  body  that  is  extended.  Thefe  particulars  are  a- 
bundantly  plain  and  obvious  j  and  yet  obferve  what  a  heap  of 
jargon  is  employed  by  the  followers  of  Leibnitz,  in  their  fruitlefs 
endeavours  to  define  extenfion.  In  order  to  that  end,  they  begin 
vfixhjimpk  exifiences^  which  they  fay  are  unextended,  and  without 
parts.  According  to  that  definition,  fimple  exiftences  caimot  be- 
long to  matter,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  particle  of  matter  has  both 
parts  and  extenfion.  But  to  let  that  paf?,  they  endeavour  to  fhow 
as  follows,  how  the  idea  of  extenfion  arifes  from  thefe  fimple  ex- 
iftences.   *'  We  may  look  upon  fimple  exiftences,  as  having  mutual 


(tf)  Eleoients  of  Phyfics,  p«  28. 

*  ''  Motion  is,  the  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  or  a  continual  change 
««  of  place." 

%  "  The  action  of  a  being  'n  power,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  power.** 

"  relations 
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**  reladons  wIthrefpe<Sl  to  their  interaal  ftatc;  relations  that  form  a 
**  certain  order  in  their  manner  of  exiftence.  And  this  order  or  ar- 
••  rangement  of  things,  coexifting  and  linked  together,  but  fb  as 
•*  we  do  not  diftindlly  underftand  how,  caxiies  in  us  a  confufed 
**  idea,  from  whence  arifes  the  appearance  of  extenfion,"  A  Pe- 
ripatetic philofopher  being  afked,  What  fort  of  things  the  fenfible 
ijpecies  of  Ariftotle  are  ?  anfwered.  That  they  are  neither  entities  nor 
nonentities,  but  fomething  intermediate  between  the  two.  The 
famous  aftronomer  Ifmael  Bulialdus  lays  down  the  following  pro- 
portion, and  attempts  a  mathematical  demonftration  of  it,  "  That 

light  is  a  mean-proportional  between  corporeal  fubftance  and 

incorporeal/* 

I  clofe  with  a  curious  fort  of  reafoning,  fo  lingular  indeed  as 
not  to  come  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads.  The  firft  editions 
of  the  lateft  verfion  of  the  Bible  into  Englilh  have  a  preface,  in 
which  the  tranflators  make  the  following  apology  for  not  keeping 
dole  to  the  words  of  the  original.  **  Another  thing  we  think  good 
**  to  admonilli  thee  of,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have  not  tied  our- 
**  felves  to  an  uniformity  of  phrafing,  or  to  an  identity  of  word<5, 
•*  as  Ibme  peradventurc  would  wilh  that  we  had  done,  becauie 
**  they  obferve,  that  fome  learned  men  fomewhere  have  been  as 
**  exadt  as  they  could  be  that  way.     Truly,  that  we  might  not 

vary  from  the  fenle  of  that  which  we  have  tranflated  before,  if 

the  word  lignified  the  fame  in  both  places,  (for  there  be  fome 
•*  words  that  be  not  of  the  fame  fenle  every  where),  we  were  e- 
**  fpecially  careful,  and  made  a  confcience  according  to  our  duty. 
**  But  that  we  Ihould  exprefs  the  fj^me  notion  in  the  fame  parti- 
**  cular  word ;  as,  for  example,  if  we  tranflate  the  Hebrew  or 
**  Greek  word  once  by  purpofe^  never  to  call  it  tii^00^  if  one  where 
**  journeying^  never  travelling ;  if  one  where  think^  never  fuppofe ; 
**  if  one  where  pain^  never  ache ;  if  one  where  joy^  never  gladnefs^ 
**  &c. }    thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we  thought  to  favour  more 
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of  curiofity  than  wifdom,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed  fcom 
in  the  Atheift^  than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.  For  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  become  words  or  fyllables  ?  Why  ihoiold  wc 
"  be  in  bondage  to  them,  if  we  may  be  free ;  ufc  cme  preciiely, 
"  when  we  may  nfe  another,  no  leis  fit,-  as  commodioufly  ?  Wc 
*'  might  alfo  be  charged  by  fcofiers,  with  fome  unequal  desding 
**  toward  a  great  number  of  good  Engliih  words.  For  as  it  is 
"  written  by  a  certain  great  philofopher,  that  he  ihould  fay,  that' 
**  thofc  logs  were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worihip- 
"  ped  ;  for  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind 
**  the  fire :  fo  if  we  fliould  fay,  as  it  were,  unto  certain  words^ 
"  Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place  in  the  Bible  always  ;  and  to  o- 
**  thers  of  like  quality.  Get  ye  hence,  be  banifhed  for  ever,  we 
*^  might  be  taxed  peradventure  with  St  James  his  words,  nam&- 
*'  ly,  to  be  partial  in  ourfelves,  and  judges  of  evil  thoughts.** 
^(gritur^  Can  this  tranflation  be  fafcly  rely'd  on,  as  the  rule  df 
faith,  when  fuch  are  the  tranilators  \ 
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IN  reviewing  the  fbr^;oing  iketch,  it  occurred,  diat  a  fkir.am^ 
lyfis  of  Ariftode's  logics,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
hiilorical  branch.  A  diflindt  and  candid  account  of  a  fyftem  that 
for  many  ages  governed  the  reafoning  part  of  mankind,  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  Curiofity  will  be  gratified,  in  fee? 
ing  a  phantom  delineated,  that  fo  long  fiifcinated  the  learned 
world ;  a  phantom^  which,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  hang« 
ing  gardens  of  Babylon,  is  a  ftrudlure  of  infinite  genius,  but  ab- 
folutely  ufelefs,  \mle&  for  raifing  wonder.  Dr  Reid,  profef^ 
for  of  moral  philofdphy  in  the  college  of  Glafgow,  relifhed  the 
thought ;  and  his  friendfliip  to  me  prevailed  on  him>  after  mucii 
folicitation,  to  undertake  the  laborious  tzfk.  No  man  is  bettet 
acquainted  with  Ariftotle*s  writings ;  and,  without  any  enthufi«> 
aftic  attadunent)  he  holds  that  philofbpher  to  be  a  firft-rate  ger 
nius. 

The  logics  of  Ariftotle  have  been  on  the  decline  more  than  a 
century ;  and  are  at  prefent  relegated  to  fchools  aftd  colleges. 
They  have  occafionally  been  criticifed  by  different  writers ;  but 
this  is  the  firft  attempt  to  draw  them  out  of  their  obfcurity  into 
day-light.  By  what  follows,  one  will  be  enabled  to  pafs  a  true 
judgement  on  them,  and  to  determine,  whether  they  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  make  a  branch  of  educatioii.  The  Do<flor's  eC- 
fay,  as  a  capital  article  in  the  progrcfs  and  hiftory  of  the  fciences, 
will,  I  hope,  be  made  welcome,  even  with  the  fatigue  of 
fqueezing  through  many  thorny  paths,  before  a  proper  view  can 
be  obtained  of  that  ancient  and  flupendous  fabric. 

It 
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It  will  at  the  fame  time  fliow  the  hurt  that  Ariflotle  has 
done  to  the  reafoning  faculty,  by  drawing  it  out  of  its  natural 
courfe  into  devious  paths.  His  artificial  mode  of  reafoning,  is  no 
lefs  fuperficial  than  intricate.  I  fay,  fuperficial ;  for  in  none  of 
his  logical  works,  is  a  fingle  truth  attempted  to  be  proved  by  fyl- 
logilrn  that  requires  a  proof :  the  propofitions  he  undertakes  to 
prove  by  fyllogifm,  are  all  of  them  felf-evident.  Take  for  inftancc 
the  following  propofition,  That  man  has  a  power  of  felf-motion. 
To  prove  this,  he  aflumes  the  following  axiom,  upon  which  in- 
deed every  one  of  his  fyllogifms  are  founded,  viz.  That  whatever 
is  true  of  a  number  of  particulars  joined  together,  holds  true  of 
every  one  feparately ;  which  is  thus  expreffed  in  logical  terms^ 
Whatever  is  true  of  the  genus,  holds  true  of  every  fpecies.  Found- 
ing upon  that  axiom,  he  reafons  thus :  ^^  All  animals  have  a  power 
**  of  (elf-motion :  man  is  an  animal :  er^Oy  man  has  a  power 
**  of  felf-motion."  '  Now  if  all  animals  have  a  power  of  ielf-mo- 
tion,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  man,  an  animal, 
has  that  power  :  and  therefore,  what  he  gives  as  a  conclufion  or 
confequence,  is  not  really  fb ;  it  is  not  inferred  from  the  funda- 
mental propofition,  but  is  included  in  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
felf-motive  power  of  man,  is  a  fadl  that  cannot  be  known,  but 
from  experience.  I  add,  that  the  felf-motive  power  of  man,  is 
more  clearly  afcertained  by  experience,  than  that  of  any  other  a- 
nimal :  and  in  attempting  to  prove  man  to  be  a  felf-motive  ani- 
mal, is  it  not  abfurd,  to  found  the  argument  on  a  propofition 
lefs  certain  than  that  undertaken  to  be  demonftrated  ?.  What  is 
here  obferved,  will  be  found  appUcable  to  the  bulk,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  fyllogifms.      , 

It  appears  fingular,  that  Ariftotle  himfelf  never  attempts  to  ap- 
ply his  fyllogiftic  mode  of  reafoning,  to  any  fubjedl  handled  by 
him  :  on  ethics,  on  rhetoric,  and  on  poetry,  he  argues  like  a  ra- 
tional being,  without  once  putting  in  practice  any  of  his  own  rules. 

But 
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But  how  is  it  pofnble,  that  a  man  of  his  capacity  could  long  remain 
ignorant^  how  infufficient  a  fyllogifin  is  for  difcovering  any  la- 
tent truth  ?  He  certainly  intended  his  fyftem  of  logics,  chiefly, 
if  not  folely,  for  difputation  :  and  if  fuch  was  his  purpolc,  he  has 
been  wonderfully  fuccefsful ;  for  nothing  can  be  better  contrived 
than  that  fyftem,  for  wrangling  and  difputing  without  end.  He 
indeed  in  a  manner  profefles  this  to  be  his  aim,  in  his  books  Dc 
Sopbt/licis  elenchis. 

Some  ages  hence,  when  the  goodly  fabric  of  the  Romifli  fpi- 
ritual  power  fhall  be  laid  low  in  the  duft,  and  fcarce  a  veftige  re- 
main, it  will  among  antiquaries  be  a  curious  enquiry.  What  was 
the  nature  and  extent  of  a  tyranny,  more  oppreffive  to  the  minds 
of  men,  than  the  tyranny  of  ancient  Rome  was  to  their  perfons. 
During  every  ftep  of  the  enquiry,  pofterity  will  rejoice  over  men- 
tal liberty,  no  lefs  precious  in  their  eyes  than  perfonal  liberty. 
The  defpotifm  of  Ariftotle  with  refpedl  to  the  faculty  of  reafdn, 
was  no  lefs  complete,  than  that  of  the  Bilhop  of  Rome  with  re-- 
lpe(^  to  religion  ;  and  it  has  now  become  a  proper  fubje(^  of  cu-. 
riofity,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  defpotifm, 
from  which  men  are  at  laft  fet  happily  free.  One  cannot  perufe 
the  following  flieets,  without  fympathetic  pain  for  the  weaknefs 
of  man  with  refpedl  to  his  nobleft  faculty  ;  but  that  pain  will 
redouble  his  fatisfadion,  in  now  being  left  free  to  the  didlates  of 
reafbn  and  common  fenfe. 

In  my  reveries,  I  have  more  than  once  compared  Ariftotle's  lo- 
gics to  a  bubble  made  of  foap-watcr  for  amufing  children ;  a 
beautiful  figure  with  fplendid  colours  ;  fair  on  the  outfide,  empty 
within.  It  has  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  been  the  hard 
fate  of  Ariftotle's  followers,  Ixion  like,  to  embrace  a  cloud  for  a 
goddefs. — But  this  is  more  than  fufficient  for  a  preface  :  and  I 
had  almoft  forgot,  that  I  am  detaining  my  readers  from  better- 
entertainment,  in  liftening  to  Dr  Reid. 

A 
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A   Brief    Account   of  Aristotle's    Logic. 
With     Remarks. 

G    H    A    P.        I. 
Of    the     Firft     Three     Treatifcs. 


Sect.  I.     Of  the  Author. 

ARiflotle  had  very  imcomnioa  advantages :  bom  in  an  age 
when  the  philofophical  {pint  in  Greece  had  long  flouriihedy 
and  was  in  its  greateft  vigour  j  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Mace- 
don,  where  his  father  was  the  King's  phyfician ;  twenty  years  a  fa- 
Tourite  fcholar  of  Plato,  and  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great }  who 
both  honoured  him  with  his  friendfhip,  and  fupplied  him  with 
every  thing  neceffary  for  the  profecution  of  his  enquiries. 

Thefe  advantages  he  improved  by  indefatigable  ftudy,  and  im- 
menfe  reading.  He  was  the  firft  we  know,  fays  Strabo,  who 
compofed  a  library.  And  in  this  the  Egyptian  and  Pergame- 
nian  kings,  copied  his  example.  As  to  his  genius,  it  would 
be  difrefpedtful  to  mankind,  not  to  allow  an  uncommon  fhare  to 
a  man  who  governed  the  opinions  of  the  moft  enlightened  part  of 
the  fpecies  near  two  thoufand  years. 

If  his  talents  had  been  laid  out  folely  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
and  the  good  of  mankind,,  his  laurels  would  have  remained  for 
ever  frefh :  but  he  feems  to  have  had  a  greater  paf&on  for  feme 

than 
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dun  for  trudi,  and  to  have  wanted  rather  to  be  admired  as  the 
prince  of  philofophers,  than  to  be  ufeful :  fo  that  it  is  dubious 
whether  there  be  in  his  charadler  moft  of  the  philofopher,  or  o£ 
the  ibphift.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  is  not  without  probabi- 
lity, That  his  ambition  was  as  boundleft  as  that  of  his  royal  pu- 
pil, the  one  afpiring  at  unirerlal  paonarchy  over  the  bodies  and 
fortunes  of  men,  the  other  over  their  opinions.  If  this  was  the 
cafe,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  the  philofopher  purfued  his  aim  with 
Icfs  indnftry,  lefs  ability,  or  lefs  fuccefs,  than  the  hero. 

His  writings  carry  too  evident  marks  of  that  philofophical 
pride,  vanity,  and  envy,  which  have  often  fullied  the  character 
of  the  learned.  He  determines  boldly  things  above  all  human 
knowledge ;  and  enters  upon  the  moft  difficult  queftions,  as  his 
pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  with  full  affurance  of  fuccefs.  He  de- 
livers his  decifions  oracularly,  and  withont  any  fear  of  miftake. 
Rather  than  confefi  his  ignorance,  he  hides  it  under  hard  words 
and  ambiguous  expreflions,  <^  which  his  interpreters  can  make 
what  pleafes  them.  There  is  even  reafon  to  fufpe<ft,  that  he  wrote 
often  with  affected  obfcijrity,  either  that  the  air  of  myftery  might 
procure  greater  veneration,  or  that  his  books  inight  be  underflood 
only  by  the  adepts  who  had  been  initiated  in  his  philofbphy. 

His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that  went  before  him  has  been 
much  cenfiired.  After  the  manner  of  the  Ottoman,  princes,  fays 
Lord  Verulam,  he  thought  his  throne  co\ild  not  be  fecure  unlefs 
he  killed  all  his  brethren.  Ludovicus  Vives  charges  him  with 
detracting  from  all  philofophers,  that  he  might  derive  that  glory 
to  himfelf,  of  which  he  robbed  them.  He  rarely  quotes  an  au- 
thor but  with  a  view  to  cenfure,  and  is  not  very  fair  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  opinioiis  which  he  cenfures. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  fuch  as  might  be  expelled 
in  a  man,  who  had  the  daring  ambition  to  be  tranfmltted  to  all 
fntureages,  as  the  prinCe  of  philofophers,  as  one  who  had  carried 
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every  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  its  utmoft  limit ;  and  who 
was  not  very  fcrupulous  about  the  means  he  took  to  obtain  his 
end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  fbphifl  appear  too  much  in  his 
writings  in  abftradl  philofophy,  yet  in  natural  hiftory  the  fidelity 
of  his  narrations  feems  to  be  equal  to  his  induflry ;  and  he  always 
diftinguiflies  between  what  he  knew  and  what  he  had  by  report. 
And  even. in  abftradl  philofophy,  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  to 
Ariftotle  all  the  faults,  all  the  obfcurities,  and  all  the  contradic- 
tions that  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  The  greatefl  part,  and 
perhaps  the  beft  part,  of  his  writings  is  loft.  There  is  reaibn  to 
doubt  whether  fome  of  thofe  we  afcribe  to  him  be  really  his  j  and 
whether  what  are  his  be  not  much  vitiated  and  interpolated.  Theft 
fufpicions  are  juftified  by  the  fate  of  Ariftotle*s  writings,  which  is 
judicioufly  related,  from  the  beft  authorities,  in  Bayle's  didtiona- 
ry,  under  the  article  Tyranniofi,  to  which  I  refer. 

His  books  in  logic  which  remain,  are^  i^  One  book  of  the  Ca- 
tegories. 2.  One  of  Interpretation.  3.  Firft  Analytics,  two 
books.  4.  Laft  Analytics,  two  books.  5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of 
Sophifms,  one  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  many  others  that 
are  loft,  Thofe  1  have  mentioned  have  commonly  bqen  publifhed 
together,  xinder  the  name  of  Art/lot les  Organon^  or  his  Logic  j  and 
for  many  ages,  Porphyry's  Introdudion  to  the  Categories  has  bcca 
prefixed  to  thcm^^ 


Sect.  2.     Of  Porphyry's  Introduflton. 

In  this  Introdudlion,  which  is  addrefled  to  Chryfoarius,  the 
author  obferves.  That  in  order  to  underftand  Ariftotle's  dodlrine 
concerning  the  categories,,  it  is  neceilary  to  know  what  a  genus 
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is,  what  a  Jpecies^  what  a  fpecific  difference^  what  a  property^  and 
what  an  accident ;  that  the  knowledge  of  theft  is  alfb  very  ufeful 
in  definition,  in  divifion,  and  even  in  demonftration :  therefore 
he  propofes,  in  this  little  tradl,  to  deliver  fhortly  and  limply  the 
dodhine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetics,  concerning 
thefe  five  predicables  j  avoiding  the  more  intricate  qiieftions  con- 
cerning them;  fuch  as,  ^htxi^er  genera  zxid /pedes  do  really  ex- 
ift  in  nature  ?  or.  Whether  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ?  If  they  exift  in  nature.  Whether  they  are  corporeal 
or  incorporeal  ?  and.  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  obje<Els  of 
fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ?  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  very  difficult 
queftions,  and  require  accurate  difcuflion ;  but  that  he  is  not  to 
meddle  with  them. 

After  this  preface,  he  explains  very  minutely  each  of  the  five 
words  above  mentioned,  divides  and  fubdivides  each  of  them,  and 
then  purfues  all  the  agreements  and  differences  between  one  and 
another  through  fixteen  chapters* 


Sect:  3.     Of  the  Categories. 

The  book  begins  with  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  uni- 
Tocal  words,  what  by  equivocal,  and  what  by  denominative. 
Then  it  is  obferved,  that  what  we  fay  is  either  fimple,  without 
oompofition  or  flrufhire,  as  tnan^  horfe ;  or,  it  has  compofition 
and  (bnidlure,  as,  a  man  fights^  the  horfe  runs.  Next  comes  a  dif^ 
tindion  between  a  fubjedl  of  predication ;  that  is,  a  fubje<fl  of 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  a  fubje<ft  of  inhefion. 
Thefe  things  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  a  fubjedl,  which  although 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  fubje(5l,  cannot  poflibly  exift  without  it, 
as  figure  in  the  thing  figured.  Of  things  that  are,  fays  Ariftotle, 
ibme  may  be  predicated  of  a  fubjedl,  but  are  in  no  fubjedl ;    as, 
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man  may  be  predicated  of  James  or  John,  but  is  not  in  any  fub^ 
jed.  Some  again  are  in  a  fubjedt,  but  can  be  predicated  of  n^ 
fubjeft.  Thus,  my  knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  fub- 
jedl,  but  it  can  be  predicated  of  no  fubjedl ;  becaufe  it  is  an  indi«» 
vidual  thing.  Some  are  both  in  a  fubjed,  and  may  be  predicated 
of  a  fubjedl,  as  fcience  ;  which  is  in  the  mind  as  its  fubjedk,  and 
may  be  predicated  of  geometry.  Laftly,  Some  things  can  ncin 
ther  be  in  a  fubjedl,  nor  be  predicated  of  any  fiibjedl.  Such  are 
all  individual  fubftances,  which  cannot  be  predicated,  becauici 
they  are  individuals  ;  and  cannot  be  in  a  fubjedl,  becaufe  they 
are  fubftances.  After  ipme  other  fubtilties  about  predicates  aini 
fubjedls,  we  come  to  the  categories  themfelves  ;•  the  things  abova 
mentioned  being  called  by  the  fchoolmen  the  antepradicamenta,  1% 
may  beobferved,  however,  thatnotwithftanding  the  diftin^onnow 
explained,  the  being  in  a  fubje^y  and  the  being  predicated  truly  ef  0 
fiibje^y  are  in  the  Analytics  ufed  as  fynonymous  phrafes  j  and  thi^ 
variation  of  ftyle  has  led  fome  perfons  to  think  that  the  Categories 
were  not  wrote  by  Ariftotle. 

Things  which  may  be  exprefled  without  compofition  or  ftruc- 
ture,  are,  fays  the  author,  reducible  to  the  following  heads.  They 
are  either  fubjlance^  or  quantity^  or  quality ^  or  relatives^  or  plact^ 
01*  time^  or  havings  or  doings  or  Suffering.  Theft  are  the  predi- 
caments or  categories.  The  firft  four  are  largely  treated  of  m 
four  chapters  ;  the  others  are  flightly  pafTed  over,  as  fufficieatly 
clear  of  themfelves.  As  a  fpecimen,  I  fliall  give  a  fummary  o£ 
what  he  iays  on  the  category  of  fubftance. 

Subftances  are  either  primary,  to  wit,  individual  fubftances,  or 
fecondary,  to  wit,  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  fubftances.  Primary 
fubftances  neither  are  in  a  fubjedl,  nor  can  be  predicated  of  a  fub- 
je€l ;  but  all  other  things  that  exift,  either  are  in  primary  fubftan- 
ces, or  may  be  predicated  of  them.  For  whatever  can  be  predi- 
cated of  that  which  is  in  a  fubjedl,  may  alfo  be  predicated  af  the 
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fubjedl  itfelf.  Primary  fubflances  are  more  fubftances  than  the  fe- 
trondary ;  and  of  the  fecondary,  the  fpccics  is  more  a  fubftance 
than  the  genus.  If  there  were  no  primary,  there  could  be  no  fe- 
condary  fubltances. 

The  properties  of  fubftance  are  thcle :  i.  No  fubftance  is  ,ca- 
pabk  of  intenlion  or  remiflion.  2.  No  fubftance  can  be  in  any  o* 
ther  thing  as  its  fubjedt  of  inhefion.  3.  No  fubftance  has  a  con- 
trary; for  one  fubftance  cannot  be  contrary  to  another;  nor  can 
there  be  contrariety  between  a  fubftance  and  that  which  is  no 
fubftance.  4.  The  moft  remarkable  property  of  fubftance,  is,  that 
one  and  the  fame  fubftance  may,  by  fome  change  in  itfelf,  become 
the  fubjeft  of  things  that  are  contrary.  Thus,  the  fame  body 
may  be  at  one  time  hot,  at  another  cold. 

Let  this  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Ariftotle's  manner  of  treating  the 
categories.  After  them,  we  have  fome  chapters,  which  the  fchool- 
men  call  pojiprddtcamenta ;  wherein,  firft,  the  four  kinds  of  oppo^ 
fition  of  terms  are  explained ;  to  wit,  rclati^ue^  prvvative^  of  contra-* 
rUtjy  and  of  contradiflitm.  This  is  repeated  in  all  fyftems  of  lo- 
gic. Laft  of  all  we  have  diftindlions  of  the  four  Greek  word& 
which  anfwcr  to  the  Latin  ones,  priusy  fttnul^  motusy  and  habere. 


Sect.  4.     Of  the  book  concerning  Interpretation. 

We  are  to  confider,  fays  Ariftotle,  what  a  noun  is,  what  a 
Ycrb,  what  affirmation,  what  negation,  what  fpcech.  Words 
are  the  figns  of  what  pafleth  in  the  mind ;  writing  is  the  fign  of 
words.  The  figns  both  of  writing  and  of  words  are  different  in 
different  nations,  but  the  operations  of  mind  fignified  by  them 
are  the-fame.  There  are  fome  operations  of  thought  which  are 
neidier  true  nor  falfe.  Thefe  arc  exprefled  by  nouns  or  verbs 
fingly,  and  without  compofition. 
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A  noun  is  a  found  which  by  compadl  fignifies  fomcthing  with- 
out refpedl  to  time,  and  of  which  no  part  has  fignification  by  it- 
felf.  The  cries  of  beafts  may  have  a  natural  fignification,  but  they 
are  not  nouns.  We  give  that  name  only  to  .founds  which  have 
their  fignification  by  compadl.  The  cafes  of  a  noun,  as  the  ge- 
jxitive,  dative,  are  not  noims.  Nrm  homo  is  not  a  noun,  but,  for 
diftinftion's  fake,  may  be  called  a  nomen  infinitum. 

A  verb  fignifies  fomething  by  compadl  with  relation  to  time. 
Thus,  'ualet  is  a  verb ;  but  vaktudo.  is  a  noun,  becaufe  its  fignifi- 
cation has  no  relation  to  time.  It  is  only  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the . 
indicative  that  is  properly  called  a  verb ;  the  other  tenfes  and 
moods  are  variations  pf  the  verb,  Non  valet  may  be  called  a  v^r- 
bum  infinitum. 

Speech  is  found  fignificant  by  compadl,  of  which  fome  part  is 
alfo  fignificant.  And  it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative. 
Enunciative  fpeech  is  that  which  affirms  or  denies.  As  to  fpeech 
which  is  not  enunciative,  fuch  as  a  prayer  or  wifh,  the  confidera- 
tibn  of  it  belongs  to  oratory,  or.  poetry.  Every  enunciative  fpeech 
niuft  have  a  verb,  or  fome  variation  of  a  verb.  Affirmation  is  the 
enunciation  of  one  thing  concerning  another.  Negation  is  the  e- 
nunciation  of  one  thing  from  another.  Contradi(5lion  is  an  aflSbr- 
mation  and  negation  that  are  oppofite.  This  is  a  fummary  of 
the  firft  fix  chapters. 

The  fevehth  and  eighth  treat  of  the  various  kinds  of  enuncia- 
tions or  propofitions,  univerfal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  Angu- 
lar ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  oppofition  in  propofitions,  and 
the  axioms  concerning  them.  Thefe  things  are  repeated  in  every 
fyftem  of  logic.  In  the  ninth  chapter  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by 
A  long  metaphyfical  reafoning,  that  propofitions  refpedling  future 
contingencies  are  not,  determinately,  either  true  or  faWe ;  and 
that  if  they  were,  it  would  follow,  that  all  things  happen  necef- 
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ikrily,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwife  than  as  they  are^  The 
remaining  chapters  contain  many  minute  obiervations  concerning 
the  equipollency  of  proportions  both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAP.        IL 
Remarks. 

Sect.  i.    On  the  Five  Prcdicablcx. 

npHE  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed  their  materials  almoft  en- 
tirely  from  Ariftotle's  Organon,  and  Porphyry's  IntrodudtioDb 
The  Organon  however  was  not  wrote  by  Ariftotle  as  one  work. 
It  comprehends  various  trails,  wrote  without  the  view  of  making 
them  parts  of  one  whole,  and  afterwards  thrown  together  by  his 
editors  under  one  name  on  account  of  their  affinity.  Many  of  his  ' 
books  that  are  loft  would  have  made  a  part  of  the  Organon,  if 
they  had  been  faved. 

The  three  treatifes  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  account,  are 
unconneded  with  each  other,  and  with  thofe  that  follow.  And 
although  the  firft  was  undoubtedly  compiled  by  Porphyry,  and 
the  two  laft  probably  by  Ariftotle,  yet  I  confider  them  as  the 
▼enerable  remains  of  a  philofophy  more  ancient  than  Ariftotle. 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  is  faid  to  have  wrote  upon  the  ten 
categories.  And  the  five  predicables  probably  had  their  origin  in 
the  lame  fchool.  Ariftotle,  tho'  abundantly  careful  to  do  jufticc 
to  himfelf^  does  not  claim  the  invention  of  either.   And  Porphyry, 

without: 
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without  afcribing  the  latter  to  Ariftotk,  profcfles  only  to  deliver 
the  dodlrme  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetics,  con* 
ceming  thei». 

The  writers  on  logic  having  divided  that  fcience  into  three 
parts  ;  the  firft  treating  of  fimple  apprehenfion,  and  of  terms  ;  the 
fecond,  of  judgement,  and  of  propofitions  ;  and  the  third,  of  rea- 
Ibning,  and  of  fyllogifms.  The  materials  of  the  firft  part  are  ta- 
ken from  Porphyry's  Introduftion,  aifd  the  Categories  j  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  from  the  book  of  Interpretation. 

A  predicable,  according  to  the  grammatical  form  of  the  word, 
might  feem  to  fignify,  whatever  may  be  predicated,  that  is,  af- 
firmed or  denied,  of  fome  fubjed.  And  in  this  fenfe  every  predi- 
cate would  be  a  predicable.  But  the  logicians  give  a  diflTerent 
meaning  to  the  word.  They  divide  propofitions  into  certain  dalles, 
according  to  the  relation  which  the  predicate  of  the  propofition 
bears  to  the  fubje(a:.  The  firft  clafs  is  that  wherein  the  predicate 
is  the  genus  of  the  fubjedl ;  as  when  we  fay.  This  is  a  triangle^ 
Jupiter  is  a  planet.  In  the  fec6nd  clafs,  the  predicate  is  zjpecies  of 
the  fubjedl ;  as  when  we  fay.  This  triangle  is  right-angled.  A 
third  clafs  is  when  the  predicate  is  the  fpecific  difference  of  the 
fubje6l ;  aff  when  we  fay,  E'uery  triangle  has  three  fides  and  three 
angles.  A  fourth  when  the  predicate  is  a  property  of  the  fubjcdl ; 
as  when  we  fay,  The  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  tnvo  right 
angles.  And  a  fifth  clafs  is  when  the  predicate  is  fomething  acci- 
dental to  the  fubjedl ;  as  when  we  fay.  This  triangle  is  neatfy 
dranim. 

Each  *of  thefe  claflcs  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  propofitions, 
having  different  fubjedls,  and  different  predicates ;  but  in  each 
clafs  the  relation  between  the  predicate  and  the  fubjedl  is  the  fame. 
Now  it  is  to  this  relation  that  logicians  have  given  the  name  of 
a  predicable.  Hence  it  is,  that  altho'  the  number  of  predicates 
be  infmite,  yet  the  number  of  prcdicables  can  be  no  greater  than 

that 
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that  of  the  dififerent  relations  which  may  be  ih'propofitions  be- 
tween the  predicate  and  the  fubjcdl.  And  if  all  propofitions  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  the  five  clafles  above  mentioned,  there  can 
be  but  five  predicables,  to  wit,  gcnus^  fpectes^  differentia^  proprium^ 
and  accidcns.  Thefe  might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have 
been  called  the  five  clajfes  of  predicates  j  but  ufe  has  determined 
them  to  be  called  the  five  predicables. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  fome  objedls  of  thought  are 
individuals,  fuch  as,  Julius  Cefar^  the  city  Rome ;  fo  others  arc 
common  to  jnany  individuals,  as  goody  great ^  virtuous^  vicious.,  Of 
this  lad  kind  are  all  things  exprefled  by  adjedlives.  Things  com- 
mon to  many  individuals  were  by  the  ancients  called  univerfals^ 
All  predicates  are  univerfals,  for  they  all  have  the  nature  of  ad- 
jeflivcs  J  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  univerfals, may  be  predicates. 
On  this  account  imiverfals  may  be  divided  into  the  fame  clafles  as 
{predicates  ;  and  as  the  five  clafles  of  predicates  above  mentioned 
have  been  called  the  five  predicables,  io  by  the  fame  kind  of  phra- 
ieology  they  have  been  called  the  five  univerfiils  j  altho'  they  may 
more  properly  be  called  the  five  clajfes  of  univerfals. 

The  do^ine  of  the  five  univerfals  or  predicables  makes  an  e{^ 
fential  part  of  every  fyftem  of  logic,  and  has  been  handed  down 
without  any  change  to  this  day.  The  very  name  of  predicables 
fhews,  that  the  author  of  this  divifion,  whoever  he  was,  intended 
it  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be 
affirmed  of  any  fubjedl ;  and  fo  it  has  always  been  underfl:ood. 
So  that  it  is  implied  in  this  divifion,  that  all  that  can  be  affirmed 
of  any  thing  whatfoever,  is  either  the  genus  of  the  thing,  or  its 
JpecieSy  or  ilsfpecific  difference^  or  fbme  property  or  accident  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Biu-gerfdick,  a  very  acute  writer  in  logic,  feems  to  have  been 
aware,  that  ftrong  objedions  might  be  made  to  the  five  predi- 
cables, confidcred  as  a  complete  enumeration  j  but  unwilling  to  al- 
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low  any  imperfedlion  in  this  ancient  divifion,  he  endeavours  to 
reftrain  the  meaning  of  the  word  predicabhy  lb  as  to  obviate  ob- 
jedtions.  Thofe  things  only,  fays  he,  are  to  be  accounted  predi- 
cables,  which  may  be  affirmed  of  many  individuals^  truly ^  properly^ 
and  immediately.  The  confequence  of  putting  fuch  limitations  up- 
on the  word  predicable  is,  that  in  many  propofitions,  perhaps  in 
mod,  the  predicate  is  not  a  predicable.  But  admitting  all  his  li- 
mitations, the  enumeration  will  dill  be  very  incomplete :  for  of 
many  things  we  may  affirm  truly,  properly,  and  immediately, 
their  exiftence,  their  end,  their  caufe,  their  effedl,  and  various  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  other  things.  Thefe,  and  perhaps 
many  more,  are  predicables  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  fhe  word,  no  lefs 
than  the  five  which  have  been  fo  long  famous. 

Altho'  Porphyry,  and  all  fubfequent  writers,  make  the  jM^di- 
cables  to  be,  in  number,  five  ;  yet  Ariftotle  himfelf,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Topics,  reduces  them  to  four ;  and  demonflrates^-  that 
they  can  be  no  more.  We  fhall  give  his  demonftration  when  we 
come  to  the  Topics ;  and  fhall  only  here  obftrve,  that  as  Burgerf- 
dick  juflifies  the  fivefold  divifion,  by  reftraining  the  meaning  of 
the  w^ord  predicable  ;  fb  Ariftotle  juftifies  the  fourfold  divifion,  by 
enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  words  property  and  accident. 

After  all,  I  apprehend,  that  this  ancient  divifion  of  predicables, 
with  all  its  imperfe<5lions,  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  thofc 
which  have  been  fubftituted  in  its  ftead  by  the  moft  celebrated  mo^ 
dern  plulofophcrs. 

Locke,  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  having  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle.  That  all  our  knowledge  confifts  in  percei- 
ving certain  agreements  and  difagreements  between  our  ideas,  re- 
duces thefe  agreements  and  difagreements  to  four  heads :  to  wit, 
I.  Identity  and  Diverfity  ;  2,  Relation  ;  3.  Cocxiftence  ;  4.  Real 
Exiftence  [a).     Here  are  four  predicables  given   as  a  complete  c^ 
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numeration,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  ancient  predicables  is  included 
in  the  number. 

The  author  of  the  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  {proceeding  upon 
the  fame  principle,  That  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a  perception 
of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  obfcrves,  "  That  it  may  perhaps  be 
*^  efteemed  an  endlefs  taik,  to  enumerate  all  thoie  qualities  which 
^'  admit  of  comparifon,  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  philofophical 
*•  relation  are  produced :  but  if  we  diligently  confider  them,  we- 
•*  fliall  find,  that  without  difficulty  they  may  be  comprifed  under 
•*  feven  general  heads  :  i.  Refemblance  ;  2.  Identity  j  3.  Rela- 
*•  dons  of  Space  and  Time  j  4.  Relations  of  Quantity  and  Num- 
**  ber ;  5.  Degriees  of  Quality  ;  6.  Contrariety ;  7.  Caufation  (j)," 
Here  again  are  feven  predicables  given  as  a  complete  enxmieration, 
wherein  all  the  predicables  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two  of 
Locke's,  are  left  out. 

The  ancients  in  their  divifion  attended  only  to  categorical  pro- 
pofitions  which  have  one  fubjedl  and  one  predicate ;  and  of  thefe, 
only  to  fuch  as  have  a  general  term  for  their  fubjed.  The  mo- 
dems, by  their  definition  of  knowledge,  have  been  led  to  attend 
only  to  relative  propofitions,  which  exprefs  a  relation  between  two 
fubjeds, .  and  thofe  fiibjedls  they  fuppofe  to  be  always  ideas. 


Sect.  2.  On  the  Ten  Categories^  and  on  Divtfions  in  general. 

The  intention  of  the  categories  or  predicaments  is,  to  mufter 
every  objedl  of  human  apprehenfion  under  ten  heads :  for  the 
categories  are  given  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  every  thing 
which  can  be  exprelTed  without  compofition  and  JlruBure  \  that  is, 
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of  every  thing  which  can  be  cither  the  fubjedl  or  the  predicate  of 
a  propofition.  So  that  as  every  foldier  belongs  to  ipme  company; 
and  every  company  to  fbme  regiment ;  in  like  maimer  every  tbibg 
that  cai)  be  tk^  obJ€(fl  of  human  thought,  has  its  place  i£t  one  ox 
Other  of  the  ten  categories ;  and  by  dividing  and  fubdividing  prp-i 
perly  the  feveral  categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  the  feu^ 
man  mind  may  be  muilered  in  rank  and  filcy  Hke  an  army  in  jtlitt 
day  pf  battle. 

The  perfedion  of  the  diviiion  of  categories  into  ten  heads,  has 
been  ftren^oufly  defended  by  the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  as;  well  zi 
that  of  the  five  predicables.  They  arc  indeed  of  kin  ta  tach  o-^ 
ther.  They  breathe  the  fame  fpirit,  and  probably  had  the  fajne 
origin.  By  the  one  we  are  taught  to  marfhal  every  term  that  caa 
enter  into  a- propofition,  either  as  fubjedl  or  predicate;  and  by 
the  other,  we  are  taught  all  the  pofiGible  relations  which  the  fuhi 
jedl  can  have  to  the  predicate.  Thus,  the  whole  furniture  of  ^the 
human  mind  is  presented  to  us  at  one  view,  and  contradled,  as  it 
were,  into  a  nut-fliell.  To  attempt,  in  fb  early  a  period,  a  me* 
tbodical  delineation  of  the,  vaft  region  g£  human*  knowledge,  ao* 
tual  and  poffible,  and  to  point  out  the  limits  of  every  diftri<a,  was 
indeed  magnanimous  in.  a  high  degree,  and  deferves  our  .admira^ 
tion,  while  we  lament  that  the  human  powers  are  unequal  to  £o 
bold  a  flight. 

A  regular  diftribution  of  things  under  proper  clafles  or  heads, 
is,  without  doubt,  a  great  help  both  to  memory  and  judgement. 
And  as  the  philofbpher's  province  includes  all  things  human  and 
divine  that  can  be  objeds  .  of  enquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  at* 
tempt  fome  general  diviJSon,  like  that  of  the  categories.  And  th« 
invention  of  a  diviiion  of  this  kind,  which  the  fpegulative  part  of 
mankind  acquiefced  in  for  two  thoufand  years,  marks  a  fuperiori- 
ty  of  genius  in  the  in  venter,  whoever  he  was.  Nor  does  it  appear, 
that  the  general  diyifions  which,  fince  the  decline  of  the  Peripate- 
tic 
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tic  philofojphy,  have  been  fubftituted  in  place  of  die  ten  categories, 
are  more  perfedl. 

Locke  has  reduced  all  diings  to  three  categories ;  to  wit,  fub- 
ftances,  modes,  and  relations.  In  this  divifion,  time,  fpace,  and 
immber,  direc  great  objedls  of  human  thought,  are  omitted. 

The  author  of  the  Treatiie  of  Human  Nature  has  reduced  all 
things  to  two  categories ;  to  wit,  ideas,  and  impreflions  :  a  divi- 
fion which  is  very  well  adapted  to  his  fyftem ;  and  which  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  made  by  an  excellent  mathematician  in  a 
printed  thefis  I  have  feen.  In  it  the  author,  after  a  fevere  cei>* 
fure  of  the  ten  categories  of  the  Peripatetics,  maintains,  that  thcK 
neither  are  nor  can  be  more  than  two  categories  of  things ;  to  wit> 
data^  and  qu^Jita. 

There  arc  two  ends  that  may  be  propoied  by  fuch  divifions. 
The  firft  is,  to  methodize  or  digeft  in  order  what  a  man  a<ftually 
knows.  This  is  neither  unimportant  nor  impradticable ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  folidity  and  accuracy  of  a  man's  judgement,  his 
divifions  of  things  which  he  knows,  will  be  elegant  and  uiefdl. 
The  fame  fubjedl  may  admit,  and  even  require,  various  divifions, 
according  to  the  difierent  points  of  view  from  which  we  contem- 
plate it :  nor  does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  one  divifion  is  good, 
therefore  another  is  naught.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  divifions 
of  the  logicians  and  metaphyficians,  without  a  fuperflitious  afr- 
•tachment  to  them,  may  he  of  ufe  in  dividing  the  fame  fubjedt^, 
or  even  thofe  of  a  difierent  nature.  Thus,  Qitintilian  borrows 
from  the  ten  categories  his  divifion  of  the  topics  of  rhetorical  ar* 
gttmenution.  Of  all  methods  of  arrangement,  the  moft  antiphi- 
lofbphical  feems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  age ;  I  mean,  the  ar- 
ranging the  arts  and  fciences  by  the  letters  of  die  alphabet,  in  dic- 
donaries  and  encyclopedies.  With  thefe  authors  the  categories  are, 
A,  B,  C,  &c. 

Another  end  commonly  propoied  by  fuch  divifions,  but  very 

rarely 
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rarely  attained,  is,  to  exhaiifl  the  (ubjedl  divided  ;  fo'that  nothing 
that  belongs  to  it  ftiall  be  omitted.  It  is  one  of  the  general  rules 
of  diviiion  in  all  fyftems  of  logic,  That  the  divifion  fhould  be  ade- 
quate to  the  fubjed  divided:  a  good  rule,  without  doubt;  but 
very  often  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power.  To  make  a  per- 
fect divifion,  a  man  muft  have  a  perfedl  comprchenfion  of  the 
whole  fubje(5l  at  one  view.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  fubje<Sl  is 
imperfed,  any  divifion  we  can  make  of  it,  muft  be  like  the  firft 
(ketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  extended,  contradled,  or  mended,  as 
the  fubjedl  fliall  be  foimd  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, not  only  among  the  ancient,  but  even  among  modem  phi- 
lofophers,  than  to  draw,  from  their  incomplete  divifions,  con- 
clufions  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  perfect:. 

A  divifion  is  a  repofitory  which  the  philofbpher  frames  for  hold- 
ing his  ware  in  convenient  order.  The  philofopher  maintains, 
that  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  is  not  good  ware,  becatife  there  is  no 
place  in  his  ware-room  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to  this 
argument  in  philofophy,  but  it  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  o»- 
ther  traffic. 

Peter  Ramus,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  a  reformer  in  philofophy, 
and  who  had  a  force  of  genius  fufBcient  to  fhake  the  Ariftotelian 
fabric  in  many  parts,  but  infufficient  to  eredl  any  thing  more  fo- 
lid  in  its  place,  tried  to  remedy  the  imperfedlion  of  philofophical 
divifions,  by  introducing  a  new  manner  of  dividing.  His  divi- 
fions always  confifted  of  two  members,  one  of  which  was  contra- 
didlory  of  the  other;  as  if  one  Ihould  divide  England  iiito  Middle- 
fex  ^nd  what  is  not  Middlefcx.  It  is  evident  that  thefe  two  mem- 
bers comprehend  all  England :  for  the  logicians  obferve,  that  a 
term,  along  with  its  contradiAory,  comprehend  all  things.  In 
the  fame  manner,  we  may  divide  what  is  not  Middlefex  into  Kent 
and  what  is  not  Kent.  Thus  one  may  go  on  by  divifions  and 
fubdivifions  that  are  abfolutely  complete.      This  example  may 

fervc 
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fcrve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  Ramean  divifions,  which  were 
in  no  imall  reputation  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Ariftotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of  divifion.  But  he 
ufed  it  only  as  a  touchftone  to  prove  by  indu<5tion  the  perfedlion 
of  fome  other  divifion,  which  indeed  is  the  beft  ufe  that  can  be 
made  of  it  j  when  applied  to  the  common  purpofc  of  divifion,  it 
is  both  inelegant,  and  burdenfome  to  the  memory ;  and,  after  it 
has  put  one  out  of  breath  by  endlefs  fubdivifions,  there  is  dill  a 
negative  term  left  behind,  which  fhows  that  you  are  no  nearer 
the  end  of  your  journey  than  when  you  began. 

Until  fome  more  efiedtual  remedy  be*  found  for  the  imperfec- 
tion of  divifions,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe  one  more  (imple  than  that 
of  Ramus.  It  is  this  :  When  you  meet  with  a  divifion  of  any 
fubjedl  imperfedtty  comprehended,  add  to  the  laft  member  an 
et  cetera.  That  this  et  aetera  makes  the  divifion  complete,  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  hold  its  place  as  a  member, 
and  to  be  always  underftood,  whether  exprefled  or  not,  until  clear 
and  pofitive  proof  be  brought,  that  the  divifion  is  complete  with- 
out it.  And  this  fame  et  cetera  fhall  be  the  repofitory  of  all  mem- 
bers that  fliall  in  any  future  time  fhew  a  good  and  valid  right  to  a 
property  in  the  fubjedl. 


Sjkct.  3*    On  Dtjiinnions. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  logical  divifions,  we  fliall  next  make 
ibme  remarks  upon  diftinctions. 

Since  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  fell  into  difrepute,  it  has 
been  a  common  topic  of  wit  and  raillery,  to  cnveigh  againft  me- 
uphyfical  diftindlions.  Indeed  the  abufe  of  them  in  the  fchola- 
ftic  ages,  feems  to  juftify  a  general  prejudice  againft  them :  and 
ihallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  dif- 

tindlions. 
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tindlions,  becaufe  they  make  £td  work  when  applied  to  their  fliqi* 
fy  compofitions.  But  every  man  of  true  judgement^  while  he 
condemns' diftindtions  that  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  muft  perceive,  that  indifcriminately  to  decry  diftindtions, 
is,  to  renounce  all  pretentions  to  juft  reafoning ;  for  as  falfe  rea- 
foning  commonly  proceeds  from  confounding  things  that  are  dif- 
ferent, fo  without  diflinguifhing  ixich  things,  it  is  impofHble  to 
avoid  error,  or  detedl  fophiftry.  The  authority  of  Aquinas,  or 
Suarez,  or  even  of  Ariftotle,  can  neither  (lamp  a  real, value  upon 
diftindlions  of  bafe  metal,  nor  ought  it  to  hinder  the  currency  of 
thofe  that  have  intrinfic  value. 

Some  diftindlions  are  verbal,  others  are  real.  The  firft  kind 
diflinguifh  the  various  meanings  of  a  word  j  fome  of  which  may 
be  proper,  others  metaphorical.  Diftindlions  of  this  kind  make 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  language,  and  are  often  abfurd  when 
tranflated  into  another  language.  Real  diflindtions  are  equally 
good  in  all  languages,  and  fuflPer  no  hurt  by  tranflation.  They 
diflinguifh  the  different  fpecies  contained  under  fome  general  no- 
tion, or  the  different  parts  contained  in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Ariflotle's  diflindlions  are  verbal  merely  ;  and  there- 
fore more  proper  materials  for  a  didlionary  of  the  Greek  language 
than  for  a  philofophical  treatife.  At  leafl,  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  tranflated  into  other  languages,  when  the  idiom  of  the 
language  will  not  juflify  them  :  for  this  is  to  adulterate  the  lan- 
guage, to  introduce  foreign  idioms  into  it  without  *  necefllty  or 
ufe,  and  to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was  not.  The  diflinc- 
tlons  in  the  end  of  the  Categories  of  the  four  words  priuSy  Jimul^ 
motus^  and  habere^  are  all  verbal. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  prius^  according  to  Ariflotle,  arc  five. 
One  thing  may  be  prior  to  another;  firfl,  in  point  of  time;  (c-* 
condly,  in  point  of  dignity  ;  thirdly,  in  point  of  order;  and  fo 
forth.     The  modes  oijtmul  are  only  three.     It  feems  this  word  was 

not 
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not  ufed  in  the  Greek  with  fb  great  latitude  as  the  other,  although 
riiey  are  relative  terms. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  motion  he  makes  to  be  fix,  to  wit,  ge- 
nerationj  corruption,  increafe,  decreafe,  alteration,  and-  change 
of  place. 

•  The  modes  or  fpecies  oi  having  are  eight,  i.  Having  a  qnali* 
ty  or  habit,  as  having  wifdom^  2.  Having  quantity  or  magni- 
tude. 3.  Having  things  adjacent,,  as  having  a  fWord.  4.  Ha- 
ving things  as  parts,  as  having  haiids  or  feet.  5.  Having  in  a 
part  or  on  a  part,  as  having  a  ring  on  one*s  finger.  6.  Contain- 
ing, as  a  caflt  is  faid  to  have  wine.  7.  Poflefling,  as  having  landft 
or  houfes.     8.  Having  a  wife. 

-  Another  diftindlion  of  this  kind  iis  Ariftotle's  diflindion  of  cau- 
io&*f  oi  which  he  makes  £oui:  kinds,  efficient,  material,  ibrmal, 
and  final.  Thefti  diflin^ons  may  deierve  a  place  in  a  di^ibnary 
of  the  Greek  language ;  but  in  Englifh  or  Latin  they  adulterate 
the  language.  Yet  ix>  fond  were  the  fchoolmen.  of  difiin(5libns  of 
due  kind,  -that  they  added  to  Ariftotle's  enumeration,  an  impul* 
five  caufe,  an  exemplary  cauie,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more; 
We  ieem  to  have  adopted  into  Englifh  a  final  caufe ;  fafut  it  is 
flocKly  a  tcnn  of  art,  borrowed  firom  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
without  neceffity  or  ufe:  for  the  Englifh  word  end  is  as  good  as 
faud  caufe ^  chough  not  fo  long  nor  fo  learned. 


.  Sect.  4.    On  Dtfinit'wm. 

It  remains  that  we  make  Tome  remarks  on  Ariflotle's  definitions, 
Vhich  have  expofed  him  to  much  cenfure  and  ridicuk.  Yet  I 
fliink  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  in  things  which  need  definition, 
and  admit  of  it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  judicious  and  acoi- 
rate ;  and  had  he  attempted  to  define  fuch  things  only,  his  ene- 
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mies  had  wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I  believe  it  may  like- 
wife  be  faid  in  xhis  favour,  that  until  Locke's  effay  was  wrote, 
there  was  nothing  of  importance  delivered  by  philofophers  with 
regard  to  definition,  beyond  what  Ariftotle  has  faid  upon  that  fub- 

jea. 

He  confiders  a  definition  as  a  fpeech  declaring  what  a  thing  is. 
Every  thing  effential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing  more,  muft 
be  contained  in  the  definition.  Now  the  eflcnc^  of  a  thing  con- 
fills  of  thefe  two  parts :  Firft,  What  is  common  to  it  with  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind ;  and,  fecondly.  What  diftinguiflies  it 
from  other  things  of  the  iame  kind.  The  firft  is  called  the  genus 
of  the  thing,  the  fecond.  its  fpecific  difference.  The  definition  there- 
fore confifts  of  thefe  two  parts.  And  for  finding  them,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  ten  categories  ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  eve- 
ry thing  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each  category  is  a  genusy  and 
is  divided  into  fo  many  fpecies,  which  are  diflinguifhed  by  their 
fpecific  differences.  Each  of  thefe  fpecies  is  again  fubdivided  in- 
to fo  many  fpecies,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  genus.  This  di- 
vifion  and  fubdivifion  continues  until  we  come  to  the  loweft  fpe- 
cief ,  which  can  only  be  divided  into  individuals,  diftinguifhed 
from  one  another,  not  by  any  fpecific  difiference,  but  by  acci*^ 
dental  differences  of  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances. 

The  category  itfelf  being  the  higheft  genus,  is  in  no  refped  a 
fpecies,  and  the  loweft  fpecies  is  in  no  refpeiSl  a  genus  \  but  every 
intermediate  order  is  a  genus  compared  with  thofe  that  are  below 
it,  and  a  fpecies  compared  with  thofe  above  it.  To  find  the  de- 
finition of  any  thing,  therefore,  you  muft  take  the  genus  which 
is  immediately  above  its  place  in  the  category,  and  the  fpecific 
difference^  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus.  Thefe  two  make  a  pcrfedl:  definition.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  fubflance  of  Ariftotle's  fyftem ;  and  probably  the  fyftem 
of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  before  Ariftotle,  concerning  definition. 
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But  notwithftanding  the  fpecious  appearance  of  this  fyftem,  it 
kas  its  defoSls.  Not  to  repeat  what  was  before  faid,  of  the  imper- 
£:<flion  of  the  divifion  of  things  into  ten  categories,  the  fubdivi- 
fions  of  each  category  are  no  lefs  imperfedl.  Ariftotle  has  given 
fome  fubdivifions  of  a  few  of  them ;  and  as  far  as  he  goes,  his  fol- 
lowers pretty  nnanimoufly  take  the  fame  road.  But  when  they 
attempt  to  go  farther,  they  take  -very  different  roads.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  feries  of  each  category  could  be  completed,  and 
the  divifion  of  things  into  categories  could  be  made  perfect,  ftill 
the  higheft  genus  in  each  category  could  not  be  defined,  becaufe 
it  is  not  a  fpecies  ;  nor  could  individuals  be  defined,  becaufe  they 
have  no  fpecific  difference.  There  are  alfo  many  fpecies  of  things, 
whofe  fpecific  difference  cannot  be  exprefled  in  language,  even 
when  it  is  evident  to  fenfe,  or  to  the  underflanding.  Thus,  green, 
red,  and  blue,  are  very  diftindl  fpecies  of  colour ;  but  who  can  ex- 
prefs  in  words  wherein  green  differs  from  red  or  blue  ? 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient  fyftem,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  every  definition  muft  confift  of  words  that  need  no  de- 
finition ;  and  that  to  define  the  common  words  of  a  language  that 
have  no  ambiguity,  is  trifling,  if  it  could  be  done ;  the  only  ufe 
of  a  definition  being  to  give  a  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word. 

The  logicians  indeed  diftinguiffi  between  the  definition  of  a 
word,  and  the  definition  of  a  thing ;  confidering  the  former  as 
the  mean  office  of  a  lexicographer,  but  the  laft  as  the  grand  work 
of  a  philofopher.  But  what  they  have  faid  about  the  definition 
of  a  thing,  if  it  has  a  meaning,  is  beyond  my  comprehcnfion. 
All  the  rules  of  definition  agree  to  the  definition  of  a  word  :  and  if 
they  mean  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giving  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  nature  and  eilciice  of  any  thing  that  exi*ls  ;  tliis 
b  iaipolFible,  and  is  the  vain  boaft  of  men  unconfcious  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  undcrftanding. 

A  a  2  The 
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The  works  of  God  are  all  imperfeaiy  known  by  us.  We  fee 
their  otitfide,  of  perhaps  we  difcover.  fome  of  their,  qualities  and 
relations,  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  aflifted  by  reafoningj. 
but  we  can  give  no  definition  of  the  mcaneft  of  th^Qi  which  com-, 
prehends  its  real  eflence.  It  is  juftly  obfervcd  by  Locke,  that  »ot-. 
minal  .efleaces  only,  which  are  the  cr^rures  of  oujc  own  ounds,. 
are  perfcdlly  comprehended  by  us,  or  can  be  properly,  defined ; 
and  even  of  thefe  there  are  many  too  fimple  in  their  nature  to  adr 
mit  of.  definition.  When  we  cannot  give  precifion  to  our  notions* 
by  a  definition,  we  muft  eiideavour  to  do  it  by  attentive  refle<Slion 
upon  them,  by  obferving  minutely  their  agreements  and  differ- 
ences, and  efpecially  by  a  right  undetftanding  of  the  powers  of 
our  own  minds  by  which  fuch  notions  are  formed^ 

The  principlesr  laid  down  by  Locke  with  regard  to  definition, 
and  with  regard  to  the  abufe  of  words,  carry  convidlidn  along, 
with  them ;  and  I  take  them  to  be  one  of  the  moft  importsott  im- 
provement3  made  in  logic  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotlc ;  not  fo  much 
becaufe  they  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  becaufe  they  make  uS'fe<i-« 
fible  of  our  ignorance,  and  fliew  that  a  great  part  of  what  fpecu* 
lative  men  have  admired  as  profound  philofophy,  is  only  a  dark- 
ening of  knowledge  by  words  without  underftanding. 

If  Ariftotle  had  linderftood  thofe  principles,  many  gf  his  defini^r 
tions,  which  fumifh  matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  had  never 
feen  th'e  light :  let  us  impute  them  to  the  times  rather  than  to  the 
man.  The  fublime  Plato,  it  is  faid,  thought  it  heceflary  to  have^ 
the  definition  of  a  man,  and  could  find  none  better  than  Animal 
implume  bipes  ;  upon  which  Diogenes  fent  to  his  fchool  a  cock  with* 
his  feathers  plucked  off,  defiring  to  know  whether  it  was  a  man 
or  not. 

Sect* 
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Sect.  5.  On  the  Struflurc  of  Speech, 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  conceiv- 
ing Interpretation^  rebting  to  the  ftrudlure  of  {peech,  have  been 
left  out  in  treatifes  of  logic,  as  belonging  rat;her  to  grammar ;  yet 
I  apprehend  this  i&  a  rich  field  of  philofophical  fpeculation.  Laiv- 
guage  being  the  exprefs  image  of  human  thought,  ti\e  ahalyfis  of 
the  one  muft  correfpond  to  that  of  the  other;  Nouns  adje^vc 
and  fubflantive,  verbs  adlive  and  paffive,  with  their  various 
moods,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  muft  be  expreffive  of  a  like  variety  in 
the  modes  of  thought.  Things  which*  art  diQinguifhed  in  all  lan- 
guages, fuch  as  fubftance  and  quality,  adlion  and  pafEon,  caufe 
and  efiedt,  muft*  be  diftihguifhedliy  the  natural  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  philofophy  of  grammar,  and  that  of  the  human 
underftanding,  are  fnore  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  ima^ 
^ned. 

The  ftrudhire  of  language  was  purfued  to  a  confiderable. extent^ 
by  the  ancient  conmientators  upon  this  book  of  Ariftbtle.  Their 
Ipeculations  upon  this  fubjedl,  which  are  neither  the  leaft  inge* 
nious  nor  the  leaft  ufeful  part  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  were 
negledted  for  many  ages,  and  lay  buried  in  ancient  manufcripts^ 
or  in  books  little  known,  till  they  were  lately  brought  to  light  by  the 
learned. Mr  Harris  in  his  Hermes. 

The  definitions  given  by  Ariftotle,  of  a  noun,  of  a  verb,  and 
of  fpeech,  will  hardly  bear  examination.  It  is  eafy  in  pradlice  to 
diftinguifh  the  various  parts  of  fpeech ;  but  very  difficult,  if  at 
all  poillble,  to  give  accurate  definitions  of  them. 

He  obferves  juftly,  that  befides  that  kind  of  fpeech  called  a  pro*- 
pofition^  which  is  always  either  true  or  falfe,  there  are  other  kinds 
which  are  neither  true  nor  falfe ;  fuch  as,  a  prayer,  or  wifh  ;  to 

which 
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which  we  may  add,  a  queftion,  a  command,  a  promife,  a  con- 
tradl,  and  many  others.  Thefe  Ariftotle  pronounces  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  fubjedl,  and  remits  them  to  oratory,  or  po- 
etry ;  and  fo  they  have  remained  banifhed  from  the  regions  of 
philofophy  to  this  day :  yet  I  apprehend,  that  an  analyfis  of  fiich 
fpeeches,  and  of  the  operations  of  mind  which  they  exprefs,  would 
be  of  real  ufe,  •  and  perhaps  would  difcover  how  imperfedl  an  c- 
numeration  the  logicians  have  given  of  the  powers  of  human  un- 
derdanding,  when  they  reduce  them  to  iimple  apprehenfioxi, 
judgement,  and  reafoning. 


Sect.  6.   On  Propofitions. 

Mathematicians  ufe  the  ward  propoftticm  in  a  larger  fenfe  tham 
logicians.  A  problem  is  called  a  propofttion  in  mathematics,  but 
in  logic  it  is  not  a  proportion :  it  is  one  of  thofe  fpeeches  which 
are  not  enunciative,  and  which  Ariftotle  remits  to  oratory  or 
poetry. 

A  propofirion,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  a  fpeech  wherein  one 
thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  diftin- 
^uifli  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  the  predicate^  from 
the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  tht 
fubje^  ;  and  thefe  two  are  called  the  terms  of  the  propofttion.  Hence 
likewife  it  appears,  that  propofitions  are  either  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative;  and  this  is  called  their  quality.  All  affirmative  propofi- 
tions have  the  fame  quality,  fo  likewife  have  all  the  negative  ;  but 
an  affirmative  and  a  negative  are  contrary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  fubjedt  of  a  propofition  is  a  general  term,  the  predi- 
cate is  affirmed  or  denied,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part. 
Hence  propofitions  are  diftinguifhed  into  univerfal  and  particular. 
All  men  are  mortal^  is  an  univerfal  propofition  j  Some  men  are  leam^ 
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€d^  is  a  particular,  and  this  is  called  the  quaniity  of  the  propofition. 
All  univcrfal  propofitions  agree  in  quantity,  as  alfb  all  particu- 
lar :  while  an  imiverfal  and  a  particular  are  faid  to  difier  in  quan- 
tity. A  propofition  is  called  indefinite^  when  there  is  no  mark  d« 
thcr  of  univerfality  or  particularity  annexed  to  the  fubje<5t :  thus, 
Man  is  of  feiv  days^  is  an  indefinite  propofition;  but  it  mud  be 
tinderftood  either  as  univerfal  or  as  particular,  and  therefore  is 
not  a  third  fpecies,  but  by  interpretation*  is  brought  under  one  of 
die  other  two. 

There  are  alfb  finguiar  propofitions,  which  have  not  a  general 
term  but  an  individual  for  their  fubje(5l ;  as,  Alexander  nvas  a 
great  conqueror.  Thefe  are  confidered  by  logicians  as  univerfal, 
becauie,  the  fubjedl  being  indivifible,  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part  only.  Thus  all  propofitions, 
with  regard  to  quality,  are  either  affirmative  or  negative ;  and  with 
regard  to  quantity,  are  univerfal  or  particular ;  and  taking  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  they  are  univcrfal  affirmatives,  or  univerfal 
negatives,  or  particular  affirmatives,  or  particular  negatives. 
Thefe  four  kinds,  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  came  to  be  named 
by  the  names  of  the  four  firft  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O,  according  to 
the  following  diftich : 

Afferit  Aj  negat  -B,  fed  univerfaViter  amhdt ; 
Ajjferit  /,   negat  0,  fed  particulariter  ambo. 

When  the  young  logician  is  thus  far  inftrudled  in  the  nature  of 
propofitions,  he  is  apt  to  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  analyfing 
any  propofition,  and  fliewing  its  fubjccfl  and  predicate,  its  quan- 
tity and  quality  ;  and  indeed,  unlefs  he  can  do  this,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  ufe.  Yet  he  will  find,  there  are 
fome  difficulties  in  this  analyfis,  which  are  overlooked  by  Aridotle 
altogether ;  and  altho'  they  are  fometimes  touched,  they  are  not 

removed  J 
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jreinoved*  by  his  followers.  For,  i.  There  arc  propofitions  'in 
.which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fubjedt  and  a  predicate  ;  as  in  thefe, 
Jt  rains  ^' It  fnoivs.  2.  In  fome  propofitions  either  term  maybe 
made  the  fiibje^l  or  the  predicate  as  yon  like  beft  ;  as  in  this,  Tir- 
fue  is  the  road  tohappinefs.  3*  The  fame  example  may  ferve  to 
tihew,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  fay,  whether  a  propofition 
:be  univerfal  or  particular.  4.  The  quality  pf  fome  propofitions  i& 
ih  dubious,  that  logicians  have  never  been  able  to  agr^e  whedier 
they  be  affirmative  or  negative ;  as  in  this  propofition.  Whatever 
is  infenti^iit  is  not  an  animal.  5.  As  there  ig  one  clafe  of  propofitions 
;which  have  ojijy  two  ^erms,  to  wit,  one  fiibjedl  and  one  predicate, 
,^hich'  zTCQRMcd  categorical  propofitions, ;  fo  there  ajre  many  clafiGbs 
'iJaat  have  mpre  than  two  :t?rms.  What  Ariftotlcf  delivers  in  this 
book  is  applicable  only  to  categorical  prppofiticjns.;  and  to  them 
.only  the:  rules  concerning  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  and  ctm^ 
jCermng  the  figures  and  modes  of  fyllogifms,  are  accommodated 
The  fiibfequent  writers  of  logic  have  taken  notice  of  fome  of  the 
jnany  clafles  of  complex;  propofitions,  and  have  given  rules  adapt*- 
led  to  thenvj  but  finding  tHis  work  endlefs,*  they  have  left  us  taft 
^manage  the  reft  by  the  rules  of  cpnmion  fenfe. 


CHAP. 
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G    H    A    P.        III. 
Account    of   th«    Firft   Analytics. 

Sect,  i*    Of  the  Qmverfion  of  Propofitm^. 

IN  attempting  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Analytics  and  of  the 
Topics  of  Ariftotle^  ingenuity  requires  me  to  confefs,  that 
tho*  I  hare  often  purpofed  to  read  the  whole  with  care,  and  to 
underftand  what  b  intelligible,  yet  my  courage  and  patience  al- 
ways failed  before  I  had  done.  Why  fhould  I  throw  away  fo  much 
time  and  painful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  fo  little  real  ufe  ?  If 
I  had  lived  in  thofe  ages  when  the  knowledge  of  Ariflotle's  Orga- 
Hon  intitled  a  man  to  the  higheft  rank  in  philofbphy,  ambition 
might  have  induced  me  to  employ  upon  it  fome  years  painful 
ftudy ;  and  leis,  I  conceive,  would  not  be  fufficient.  Such  reflec- 
tions as  theie,  always  got  the  better  of  my  refblution,  when  the  firft 
ardor  began  to  cooL  All  I  can  fay  is,  that  I  have  read  fome  parts 
rf  the  diflPercnt  books  with  care,  fome  flightly,  and  fome  perhaps 
not  at  all.  I  have  glanced  over  the  whole  often,  and  when  any 
thing  attracted  my  attention,  have  dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite 
was  fatisfied.  Of  all  reading  it  is  the  mod  dry  and  the  moil  pain- 
ful, employing  an  infinite  labour  of  demonflration,  about  things 
of  the  moft  abftradl  nature,  delivered  in  a  laconic  i^ylc,  and  of- 
ten, I  think,  with  afleded  obfcurity ;  and  all  to  prove  general 
propofitions,  which  when  applied  to  particular  inftances  appear 
felf-evident. 
Vol.  II.  B  b  There 
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There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Categories,  or  in  the  book 
of  Interpretation,  which  Ariftotle  could  claim  as  his  own  inven- 
tion :  but  the  whole  theory  of  fyllogifms  he  claims  as  his  own^ 
and  as  the  fruit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
ftately  fabrick,  a  monument  of  a  great  genius,  which  we  could 
wilh  to  have  been  more  ufefully  employed.  There  muft  be  fome- 
thing  however  adapted  to  pleafe  the  human  underftanding,  or  tO' 
flatter  human  pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied  men  of  fpeculation 
for  more  than  a  thoufahd  years.  Thefe  books  are  called  AnalyticSy 
becaufe  the  intention  of  them  is  to  refolve  all  reafoning  into  its 
fimple  ingredients. 

The  firft  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics,  confifting  of  forty-fix  chap- 
ters, may  be  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  firft  treating  of  the  con- 
verfion  of  propofitions ;  thefecond,  of  the  ftni<5hire  of  fyllogifins 
in  all  the  different  figures  and  modes  ;  the  third,  of  the  invention 
of  a  middle  term  ;  and  the  laft,  of  the  refolution  of  fyllogifins; 
We  fhall  give  a  brief  account  of  each. 

To  convert  a  propofition,  is  to  infer  from  it  another  propofition^ 
whofe  fubje(5l  is  the  predicate  of  the  firft,  and  whole  predicate  is 
the  fubje<5l  of  the  firft.  This  is  reduced  by  Ariftotle  to  three 
rules,  r.  An  univerfal  negative  maybe  converted  into  an  uni- 
verfal  negative:  thus.  No  man  is  a  quadruped;  therefore.  No  qua'* 
druped  is  a  man.  2.  An  univerfal  affirmative  can  be  converted 
only  into  a  particular  affirmative:  thus.  All  men  are  mortal;  there- 
fore. Some  mortal  beings  are  men.  3.  A  particular  affirmative  may 
be  converted  into  a  particular  affirmative  :  as.  Some  men  are  jufi ; 
therefore.  Some  jti/l  perfons  are  men.  When  a  propofition  may  be 
converted  without  changing  its  quantity,  this  is  called  fimple  con^ 
'uerfton  ;  but  when  the  quantity  is  diminifhed,  as  in  the  miiverfal 
affirmative,  it  is  called  converfion  per  accidens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  converfion,  omitted  in  this  place  by 
Ariftotle,  but  fupplied  by  his  followers,  called  converfion  by  contrary 

pofitiorty, 
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pofttioity  in  which  the  term  which  is  contradidlory  to  the  predicate 
is  put  for  the  fubjedl,  and  the  quality  of  the  propofition  is  chan- 
ged ;  as,  All  animals  are  fentient ;  therefore.  What  is  infentient  is  not 
an  animal.  A  fourth  rule  of  converfion  therefore  is,  That  an  uni- 
verfal  aflirmative,  and  a  particular  negative,  may  be  converted  bv 
contrapofition. 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  Figures  and  Modes  of  pure  Syllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  is  an  argument,  or  reafoning,  confiding  of  three 
propofitions^  the  laft  of  which,  called  the  concltifton^  is  inferred  from 
the  two  preceding,  which  are  called  the  premifes.  The  conclufion 
having  two  terms,  a  fubje(5l  and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called 
the  major  term,  and  its  fubjedl  the  minor  term.  In  order  to  prove 
the  conclufion,  each  of  its  terms  is  in  the  premifes  compared  with 
a  third  term,  called  the  middle  term.  By  this  means  one  of  the 
premifes  will  have  for  its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  the  middle 
term ;  and  this  premifc  is  called  the  major  premile,  or  the  major 
propofition  of  the  fyllogifm.  The  other  prcmife  muft  have  for  its 
two  terms  the  minor  term  and  the  middle  term,  and  it  \s  called  the 
minor  propofition.  Thus  the  fyllogifm  confifts  of  three  propofi- 
tions,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the  major^  the  minor^  and 
the  conchifton :  and  altho'  each  of  thefe  has  two  terms,  a  lubjecfl 
and  a  predicate,  yet  there  are  only  three  difierent  terms  in  all. 
The  major  term  is  always  the  predicate  of  the  conclufion,  and  is 
alfo  either  the  fubje<!i\  or  predicate  of  the  major  propofition.  The 
minor  term  is  always  the  fubjecl  of  the  conclufion,  and  is  alfo  ci- 
ther the  fubjecl  or  predicate  of  the  minor  propofition.  The  midllc 
term  never  enters  into  the  conclufion,  but  ftands  in  both  premifes, 
cither  in  the  pofition  of  fubjecl  or  of  predicate. 

According  to  the  various  pofitions  wliich  the  middle  term  may 

B  b  2  have 
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have  in  the  premifes,  fyllogifms  are  faid  to  be  of  Tariouis  figures^ 
Now  all  the  poflible  pofitions  of  the  middle  term  are  only  four  t 
for,  firft,  it  may  be  the  fubjedl  of  the  major  propofttion,  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor,  and  then  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  fi- 
gure ;  or  it  may  be  the  predicate  of  both  premifes^  and  then  the 
fyllogifm  is  of  the  fecond  figure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  both,. 
which  makes  a  fyllogifm  of  the  third  figure ;  or  it  may  be  the 
predicate  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  minor, 
which  makes  the  fourth  figure.  Ariftode  takes  ox)  notice  of  the 
fourth  figure.  It  was  added  by  the  famous  Galen^  and  is  oftea 
called  tht  Galenical ^gure. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  fyllogifins  according  to  their  modesi. 
The  mode  of  a  fyllogifm  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  quan* 
tity  of  the  propofitions  of  which  it  confifts.  Each  of  the  three 
propofitions  mufl  be  either  an  univerlal  aflGirmative,  or  anuni^ 
verfal  negative,  or  a  particular  affirmative,  or  a  particular  nega?* 
tive.  Thefe  four  kinds  of  propofitions,  as  was  before  obicrved^ 
have  been  named  by  the  four  vowels^  A,  E,  I,  O ;  by  which 
means  the  mode  of  a  fyllogifiin  is  marked  by  any  three  of  thofe 
four  vowels.  Thus  A,  A,  A,  denotes  that  mode  in  which  thejcnaii^ 
jor,  minor,  and  concltifion,  are  all  univcrfal  affirmatives  i  E,  A,  E,, 
denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  major  and  conclufion  are  univer-- 
fal  negatives,  and  the  minor  is  an  imiverfal  affirmative; 

To  know  all  the  poffible  modes  of  fyllogifiB,  we  muft  find  how 
many  diflFerent  combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of  the  four 
vowels,  and  from  the  art  of  combination  the  number  is  found  to 
be  fixty-four.  So  many  poffible  modes  there  are  in  every  figure, 
confequently  in  the  three  figures  of  Ariftotle  there  are  one  hun-> 
dred  and  ninety-two,  and  in  all  the  four  figures  two  hundred  and 
fifty-fix.* 

Now  the  theory  of  fyllogifin  requires,'  that  we  fliew  what  are 
the  particular  modes  in  each  figure,  which  do,  or  do  not,  form  a 
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juft  and  conclufive  fyllogifin,  that  fo  the  legitimate  may  be  ad- 
opted, and  the  fpurious  rejefted.  This  Ariftotle  has  (hevrn  in 
the  firft  three  figures,  examining  all  the  modes  one  by  one,  and 
pailing  fentence  upon  each ;  and  from  this  examination  he  col- 
ledls  fome  rules  which  may  aid  the  memory  in  diftinguifhing  the 
falfe  from  the  true,  and  point  out  the  properties  of  each  figure. 

The  firft  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  modes.  The  major 
propofition  in  this  figure  muft  be  univerfal,  and  the  minor  affir- 
mative ;  and  it  has  this  property,  that  it  yields  conclufions  of  all 
kinds,  affirmajtive  and  negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 

The  fecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legitimate  modes.  Its  major 
]Ar€>pofition  muft  be  univerfal,  and  one  of  the  premifes  muft  be 
negative.  It  yields  conclufions  both  umverfal  and  particular,  but 
all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  modes.  Its  minor  muft  al- 
ways be  affirmative ;  and  it  yields  conclufions  both  affirmative 
and  negative,  but  all  particular. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure,  Ariftotle  has 
given  fome  that  are  common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
iyllog^fins  may  be  tried.  Thefe  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  five. 
I.  There  muft  be  only  three  terms  in  a  lyllagifm.  As  each  term 
•ccurs  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be  preciiely  the  lame  in 
both  :  if  it  be  not,  the  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  have  fi>ur  terms,  which 
makes  a  vitious  fyllogifm.  2.  The  middle  term  muft  be  taken  u- 
niverially  in  one  of  the  premifes.  3.  Both  premifes  muft  not  be 
particular  propofitions,  nor  both  negative.  4.  The  conclufion 
muft  be  particular,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  particular;  and  ne- 
gative, if  cither  of  the  premifes  be  negative.  5.  No  term  can  be 
taken  univerfally  in  the  conclufion,  if  it  be  not  taken  univerfally 
in  the  premifes. 

For  underftanding  the  fecond  and  fifth  of  thefe  rules,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  obferve,  that  a  term  is  faid  to  be  taken  univerfally,  not 

only 
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only  when  it  is  the  fubjedl  of  an  univerfal  propofition,  but  when 
it  is  the  predicate  of  a  negative  propofition  ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
a  tenn  is  faid  to  be  taken  particularly,  when  it  is  either  the  fub- 
jedl  of  a  particular,  or  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  propofition. 


Sect.  3.     Of  the  Invention  of  a  Middle  Term. 

The  third  part  of  this  book  contains  rules  general  and  fpecial 
for  the  invention  of  a  middle  term ;  and  this  the  author  conceives 
to  be  of  great  utility.  The  general  rules  amount  to  this.  That 
you  are  to  confidcr  well  both  terms  of  the  propofition  to  be  proved ; 
their  definition,  their  properties,  the  things  which  may  be  affirm- 
ed, or  denied  of  them,  and  thofe  of  which  they  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  :  thofe  things  coUeded  together,  are  the  materials  from 
which  your  middle  term  is  to  be  taken. 

The  fpecial  rules  require  you  to  confider  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity ^f  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  that  you  may  difcover  in 
what  mode  and  figure  of  fyllogifm  the  proof  is  to  proceed.  Then 
from  the  materials  before  collected,  you  muft  feek  a  middle  term 
which  has  that  relation  to  the  fubjedl  and  predicate  of  the  propo- 
fition to  be  proved,  which  the  nature  of  the  fyllogifm  requires. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  propofition  1  would  prove  is  an  univerfal  af- 
finnative,  1  know  by  the  rules  of  fyllogifms,  that  there  is  onljr 
one  legitimate  mode  in  which  an  univerfal  affirmative  propofition 
can  be  proved ;  and  that  is  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft  figure.  I 
know  likewife,  that  in  this  mode  both  the  premifes  muft  be  uni- 
verfal affirmatives  ;  and  that  the  middle  term  muft  be  the  fubjedl 
of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor.  Therefore  of  the 
terms  coUcifled  according  to  the  general  rule,  I  feek  out  one  or 
more  w^hich  have  thefe  two  properties ;  firft.  That  the  predicate  of 
jrhe  propofition  to  be  proved  can  be  univerfally  affirmed  of  it ;  and, 
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fccondly,  That  it  can  be  univerfally  aflBrmed  of  the  fubjcdl  of  the 
proportion  to  be  proved.  Every  term  you  can  find  which  has 
thofe  two  properties,  will  ferve  you  as  a  middle  term,  but  no  o- 
ther.  In  this  way,  the  author  gives  fpecial  rules  for  all  the  va- 
rioxis  kinds  of  propofitions  to  be  proved  ;  points  out  the  various 
modes  in  which  they  may  be  proved,  and  the  properties  which 
the  middle  term  muft  have  to  make  it  fit  for  anfwering  that  end. 
And  the  rules  are  illuftrated,  or  rather,  in  my  opinion,  pur- 
pofely  darkened,  by  putting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  feveral 
terms. 


Sect.  4.     Of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Firji  Book. 

The  refolution  of  fyllogifms  requires  no  other  principles  but 
thofe  before  laid  down  for  conftru(5ling  them.  However  it  is 
treated  of  largely,  and  rules  laid  down  for  reducing  reafoning  to 
fyllogifms,  by  fupplying  one  of  the  premifes  when  it  is  under- 
flood,  by  redlifying  inverfions,  and  putting  the  propofitions  in  the 
proper  order. 

Here  he  fpeaks  alfb  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms  ;  which,  he  ac- 
knowledges, Ccinnot  be  refolved  into  any  of  the  figures,  although 
there  be  many  kinds  of  them  which  ought  diligently  to  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  which  he  promifes  to  handle  afterwards.  But  this 
promife  is  not  fulfilled,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  his  works 
that  are  extant. 


Sect.  5.     Of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Firfi  Analytics. 

The  fccond  book  treats  of  the  powers  of  fyllogifms,  and  (hows, 
in  twcnty-fcvcn  chapters,  how  wc  may  perform  many  feats  by 

them. 
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them^  and  wliat  figures  and  modes  are  adapted  to  each.  Thus, 
in  fomc  fyllogifms  feveral  diftindl  concluiions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fame  premifes  :  in  fome,  true  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from 
falfe  premifes ;  in  fome,  by  afluming  the  conclufion  and  one 
premife,  you  may  prove  the  othef ;  you  may  turn  a  direA  fyllo- 
.  gifm  into  one  leading  to  an  ablurdity. 

We  have  Hkewife  precepts  given  in  this  book,  bodi  to  the  aflail- 
ant  in  a  fyllogiftical  difpute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack  with  art, 
&  as  to  obtain  the  victory  ;  and  to  the  defendant,  how  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  fuch  a  diflance  as  that  he  ihall  never  be  obliged  to 
)^eld.  From  which  we  learn,  that  Ariftotle  introduced  in  his  own 
fchool,  the  pradlice  of  difputing  fyllogiftically,  inflead  of  the  rhe- 
torical difputadons  which  the  fophifts  were  wont  to  ufe  in  more 
ancient  times. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Remarks. 

Sect.  i.     Of  the  Converfton  of  Propq/ltions. 

^yjj  E  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  theory  of  pure  fyllo- 
gifms as  delivered  by  Ariftotle,  a  theory  of  which  he  claims 
the  fole  invention.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  in  any  fcience, 
to  find  fo  large  a  fyftem  of  truths  of  fo  very  abftrad  and  io  gene^ 
ral  a  nature,  all  fortified  by  demonftration,  and  all  invented  and 
perfeiSled  by  one  man.    It  fliows  a  force  of  genius,  and  labour  of 

inveftigatio% 
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mveftigation,  equal  to  the  moft  arduous  attempts.  I  fliall  now 
make  fome  remarks  upon  it. 

As  to  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  the  writers  on  logic  com- 
monly fatisfy  themfelves  with  illuftrating  each  of  the  rules  by  an 
example,  conceiving  them  to  be  felf-evident  when  applied  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  But  Ariftotle  has  given  demonftrations  of  the  rules 
he  mentions.  As  a  fpecimen,  I  Ihall  give  his  demonftration  oi^ 
the  firft  rule.  **  Let  A  B  be  an  univerfal  negative  propofition  ;  I 
"  fay,  that  if  A  is  in  no  B,  it  will  follow  that  B  is  in  no  A.  If 
**  you  deny  this  confequence,  let  B  be  in  fome  A,  for  example, 
**  in  C  ;  then  the  firft  fuppofition  will  not  be  true ;  for  C  is  of  tHfe 
**  B's."  In  this  demonftration,  if  I  underftand  it,  the  third  rule 
of  converfion  is  aflumed,  that  if  B  is  in  fome  A,  then  A  muft  be 
in  fome  B,  which  indeed  is  contrary  to  the  firft  fuppofition.  If 
the  third  rule  be  aflumed  for  proof  of  the  firft,  the  proof  of  all 
the  three  goes  round  in  a  circle ;  for  the  fecond  and  third  rules 
arc  proved  by  the  firft.  This  is  a  fault  in  reafoning  which  Ari- 
ftotle condemns,  and  which  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  charge 
him  with,  if  I  could  find  any  better  meaning  in  his  demonftra- 
tion. But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very  difiSicult  to  be  avoided,  when 
men  attempt  to  prove  things  that  are  felf-evident. 

The  rules  of  converfion  cannot  be  applied  to  all  propofitions, 
but  onty  to  thofe  that  are  categorical ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  di- 
redion  of  common  fenfe  in  the  converfion  of  other  propofitions. 
To  give  an  example :  Alexander  was  the  fon  of  Philip ;  therefore 
Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexander :  A  is  greater  than  B ;  there- 
fore B  is  lefs  than  A.  Thefe  are  converfions  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  do  not  fall  within  any  rule  in  logic  ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
lofe  for  want  of  a  rule  in  fuch  cafes. 

Even  in  the  converfion  of  categorical  propofitions,  it  is  not  e- 
nough  to  tranfpofe  the  fubje<fl  and  predicate.  Both  muft  undergo 
fi)me  change,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  ftation :  for  in  e- 

VoL*  II.  C  c  very 
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very  propofidon  the  fubjea  muft  be  a  fubftantive,  or  have  the 
force  of  a  fubftantive  ;  and  the  predicate  muft  be  an  adjeaivc,  or 
have  the  force  of  an  a^jeaive.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the 
fubjea  is  an  individual,  the  propofition  admits  not  of  converfion. 
How,  for  inftance,  fliall  we  convert  this  propofition,  God  is  om- 
nifcient  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  Ihow,  that  the  doarine  of  the  converfion 
of  propofitions  is  not  fo  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules  are 
laid  down  without  any  limitation  ;  yet  they  are  fitted  only  to  one 
chifs  of  propofitions,  to  wit,  the  categorical;  and  of  thefe  only  to» 
fuch  a&  have  a  general  term  for  their  fubjea. 


Sect.  2.     On  Additims  made  to  ArtJiotUs  Theorj^ 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the  firft  and  fecond  parts^ 
of  logic,  *  by  explaining  fome  technical  words  and  diflinaions 
which  Ariftotle  had  omitted,  and  by  giving  names  to  fome  kinds 
of  propofitions  which  he  overlooks ;  yet  in  what  concerns  the  theo- 
ry of  categorical  fyllogifins,  he  is  more  fuU^  more  minute  and 
particular,  than  any  of  them:  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  thought 
this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather  redundant  than  deficient. 

It  is  true,  that  Galen  added  a  fourth  figure  to  the  three  mention- 
ed by  Ariftotle.  But  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  Ariftotle  omitted 
the  fourth  figure,  not  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  but  of 
defign,  as  containing  only  fome  indirea  modes,  which,  whea 
properly  exprefled,  fall  into  the  firft  figure. 

It  is  true  alfo,  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  profefled  enemy  of  Ariftotle^ 
introduced  fome  new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  fingular  propofi- 
tions ;  and  that  Ariftotle  takes  no  notice  of  fingular  propofitions, 
cither  in  his  rules  of  converfion,  or  in  tjjie  modes  of  fyllogifim.. 
But  the  friends  of  Ariftotle  have  fliewn,  that  tliis  improvement 

of 
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of  Ramus  is  more  fpecious  than  uftful.  Singular  propofitions 
have  the  force  of  univerfal  propofitions,  and  are  fubjedl  to  the 
iame  rules.  The  definition  given  by  Ariftotle  of  an  univerfal  pro- 
pofition  applies  to  them  ;  and  therefore  he  might  think,  that  there 
was  no  occafion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  upon  their  ac- 
count. 

Thefe  attempts,  therefore,  Ihow  rather  inclination  than  power, 
to  difcover  any  material  defed  in  AriftotIe*s  theory. 

The  mofl  valuable  addition  made  to  the  theory  of  categorical 
fyllogifms,  feems  to  be  the  invention  of  thofe  technical  names 
given  to  the  legitimate  modes,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily 
remembered,  and  which  have  been  compriied  in  thcfc  barbarous 
verics* 

Barbara^  Celarenty  Dartt^  Ferio^  dato  prlmae ; 
Cefare^  Came/iris^  Feftino^  BarocOj  fccundae ; 
Tertia  grande  fonans  recitat  Darapti^  Felapton  ; 
Adjungens  Di/amisj  Datifi^  Bocardo^  Ferifon. 

In  thefe  vcrfes,  every  legitimate  mode  belonging  to  the  three  fi- 
gures has  a  name  given  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed 
and  remembered.  And  this  name  is  io  contrived  as  to  denote  its 
nature :  for  the  name  has  three  vowels,  which  denote  the  kind  of 
each  of  its  propofitions. 

Thus,  a  fyllogifm  in  Bocardo  muft  be  made  up  of  the  propofi- 
tions denoted  by  the  three  vowels,  O,  A,  O ;  that  is,  its  major 
and  conclufion  mud  be  particular  negative  propofitions,  and  its 
minor  an  univerfal  affirmative ;  and  being  in  the  third  figure,  the 
middle  term  mull  be  the  fubjedl  of  both  premifes. 

This  is  the  myftery  contained  in  the  vowels  of  thofe  barbarous 
words.  But  there  are  other  myfteries  contained  in  their  confb- 
nants :  for,  by  their  means,  a  child  may  be  taught  to  reduce  any 

C  c  2  fyllogifin 
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fyllogifm  of  the  fecond  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the  firft.  So  that 
the  four  modes  of  the  firft  figure  being  diredly  proved  to  be  foa- 
clufive,  all  the  modes  of  the  other  two  are  proved  at  the  fame  tim^ 
by  means  of  this  operation  of  redudlion.  For  the  rules  and  man** 
ner  of  this  redudlion,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  it,  called  often^ 
Jive  and  per  impojftbile^  I  refer  to  the  logicians,  that  I  may  not  dif^ 
clofe  all  their  myfteries. 

The  invention  contained  in  thefe  verfes  is  fo  ingenious,  and  fo 
great  an  adminicle  to  the  dextrous  management  of  fyllogifms, 
that  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Ariftotle  had  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  which  was  kept  as  one  of  the  fecret  dodlrines  of  his 
fchool,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  until  fome  body  brought 
it  to  light.  This  is  offered  only  as  a  conjedlure,  leaving  it  to 
thofe  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  moft  ancient  commenta- 
tors on  the  Analytics,  either  to  refute  or  to  confirm  it. 


Sect.  3.     On  Examples  ufed  to  illufirate  this  Theory. 

'  We  may  obferve,  that  Ariftotle  hardly  ever  gives  examples  of 
real  fyllogifms  to  illiiftrate  his  rules.  In  demonftrating  the  legiti- 
mate modes,  he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the  terms  of  the  fyllogifml 
Thus,  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft  figure  is  demonftrated  by  him 
in  this  manner.  "  For,"  fays  he,  "  if  A  is  attributed  to  every 
-"  B,  and  B  to  every  C,  it  follows  neceffarily,  that  A  may  be  at- 
"  tributed  to  every  C."  For  difproving  the  illegitimate  modes,  he 
ufes  the  fame -manner  j  witli  this  difference,  that  he  commonly  for 
^n  example  gives  three  real  terms,  fuch  as,  bonum^  habitus^  pruden-r 
tia ;  of  which  three  terms  you  are  to  make  up  a  fyllogifm  of  the 
figure  and  mode  in  queftion,  which  will  appear  to  be  inconclu- 
five. 

The  commentators,  and  fyfteijiatical  writers  in  logic,  have  fup- 

plied 
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plied  this  defedl ;  and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legitimate 
mode  in  all  the  figures.  This  v^e  muft  acknowledge  to  be  chari- 
tably done,  to  aflift  the  imagination  in  the  conception  of*  matters 
fb  very  abftradl  j  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  tlie  ho- 
nour of  the  art,  may  be  doubted.  I  am  afraid  this  wzs  to  unco- 
ver the  nakednefs  of  the  theory ;  and  has  contributed  much  to 
bring  it  into  contempt :  for  when  one  confiders  the  filly  and  un- 
inftrudlive  reafbnings  that  have  been  brought  forth  by  this  grand 
organ  of  fcience,  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out,  Parturiunt 
mantes^  et  nafcitur  ridkulus  mus.  Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  arc 
acute  and  ingeniolis,  and  much  pra(5lij(ed  in  the  fyllogiftical  art ; 
and  there  muft  be  fome  reafon  why  the  examples  they  have  given 
of  fyllogifms  are  fo  lean. 

We  ihall  fpeak  of  the  reafon  afterwards  ;  and  ihall  now  give  a 
fyllogifin  in  each  figure  as  an  example. 

No  woit  of  God  b  bad  ; 

The  natural  paffions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad. 
In  this  fyllogifm,  the  middle  term,  ivork  of  God^  is  the  fubjedl 
of  the  major  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor  ;  fo  that  the  fyllogifm 
is  of  the  firft  figure.  The  mode  is  that  called  Celarcnt ;  the  ma- 
jor and  conclufion  being  both  univerfal  negatives,  and  the  minor 
on  univerfal  affirmative.  It  agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  as 
rixc  major  is  univerfal,  and  the  minor  affirmative;  it  is  alfo  agree- 
able to  all  the  general  rules ;  fo  that  it  maintains  its  charaiflcr 
in  every  trial.  And  to  (how  of  what  dudlile  materials  fyllogifms 
arc  made,  we*  may,  by  converting  Cm  ply  the  major  propofition, 
reduce  it  to  a  good  fyllogifm  of  the  fecond  figure,  and  of  the  mode 
CtfarCy  thus : 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God  ; 

All  the  natural  paffions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of  God; 

Therefore  they  arc  not  bad. 

Another 
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Another  example : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praife-worthy  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 
Here  the  middle  term  praife-ivorthy  being  the  predicate  of  both 
premifes,  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  fecond  figure ;  and  feeing  it  is 
made  up  of  the  propofitions,  A,  O,  O,  the  mode  is  Baroco.  It 
will  be  found  to  agree  both  with  the  general  and  fpecial  rules  : 
and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a  good  fyllogifm  of  the  firft  figure  up- 
on converting  the  major  by  contrapofition,  thus  : 

What  is  not  praife-worthy  is  not  virtuous  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 
That  this  fyllogifin  is  conclufive,  common  fenfe  pronounces, 
and  all  logicians  muft  allow ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  unpliable  to 
rules,  and  requires  a  little  draining  to  make  it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  firft  figure  is  beyond  difpute ;  but  to  what  mode 
of  that  figure  fliall  we  refer  it  ?  This  is  a  queftion  of  fome  diffi- 
culty. For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  premifes  feem  to  be  both  nega- 
tive, which  contradidls  the  third  general  rule;  and  mo* over,  it 
is  contrary  to  a  fpecial  rule  of  the  firft  figure.  That  the  minor 
ihould  be  negative.     Thefe  are  the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 

Some  logicians  thi^k,  that  the  two  negative  particles  in  the  ma- 
jor are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative ;  and  that  therefore  the  major 
propofition.  What  is  not  praifc'-ivorthyj  is  not  virtuous ^  is  to  be  ac- 
counted an  aflirmative  propofition.  This,  if  granted,  folves  one 
difficulty  ;  but  the  othec  remains.  The  moft  ingenious  folution, 
therefore,  is  this  :  Let  the  middle  term  bp  not  praife-ivorthy.  Thus, 
making  the  negative  particle  a  part  of  the  middle  term,  the  fyllo- 
gifm ftands  thus : 

Whatever  is  n9t  praife-'worthy  is  not  virtuous  j 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-ivorthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 
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By  this  analyfis,  the  major  becomes  an  univerfal  negative,  the 
minor  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  conclufion  a  particular  ne^ 
gative,  and  fo  we  have  a  juft  fyllogifm  in  Ferio. 

We  fee,  by  this  example,  that  the  quality  of  proportions  is  not 
fo  invariable,  but  that,  when  occafion  requires,  an  affirmative  may 
be  degraded  into  a  negative,  or  a  negative  exalted  to  an  affirmative^ 
Another  example : 

All  Africans  are  black ; 

All  Africans  are  men  j 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 
This  is  of  die  third  figure,  and  of  the  mode  Darapti ;    and  it 
may  be  reduced  to  Darii  in  the  firfl  figure,  by  converting  the  mi- 
nor. 

All  Africans  are  black ; 

Some  men  are  Africans ; 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black* 
By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has  got  as  many  examples 
of  fyllogifms  as  will  flay  his  appetite  for  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. 


Sect.  4.     On  the  Demmftration  of  the  Theory. 

Ariftotle  and  all  his  followers  have  thought  it  neccflary,  in  or-^ 
dcr  to  bring  this  theory  of  categorical  fyllogifms  to  a  fcience,  to 
demonflrate,  both  that  the  fourteen  authorifed  modes  conclude- 
jufUy,  and  that  none  of  the  refl  do.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  has 
been  executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Ariftotle,  and  thofe  who  follow  him 
the  mofl  clofely,  demonftrate  the  four  modes  of  the  firft  figure  di- 
re£tly  from  an  axiom  called  the  Diilum  de  omni  et  nulla.  The  a- 
mount  of  the  axiom  is,  That  what  is  affirmed  of  a  vvholc  genus y 
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may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fpccies  and  individuals  belonging  to 
that  genus  ;  and  that  what  is  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be 
denied  of  its  fpecies  and  individuals^  The  four  modes  of  the  firft 
figure  are  evidently  included  in  this  axiom.  And  as  to  the  legiti- 
naate  modes  of  the  other  figures,  they  are  proved  by  reducing 
them  ta  fome  mode  of  rfie  firft.  Nor  is  there  any  other  principle 
afTumed  in  thefe  redudlions  but  the  axioms  concerning  the  con- 
verfion  of  propofitions,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  axioms  concerning 
the  oppofition  of  propofitions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Ariftotle  has  taken  the  labour  to 
try  and  condemn  them  one-  by  one  in  all  the  three  figures  :  but 
this^is  done  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  very  painful  to  follow  him. 
To  giye  a  fpecimen.  In  order  to  prove,  that  thofe  modes  of  the 
firft  figure  in  which  the  major  is  particular,  do  not  conclude,  he 
proceeds  thus :  "  If  A  is  or  is  not  in  fome  B,  and  B  in  every  C, 
"  no  conclufion  follows.     Take  for  the  terms  in  the  aflirmative 

cafe,   goody    habit y   prudence^  in  the  negative,  goody  habit y  igno^ 

rancey  This  laconic  ftyle,  the  ufe  of  fymbols  not  familiar, 
and,  in  place  of  giving  an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
from  three  afligned  terms,  give  fiich  embarraflinent  to  a  reader, 
that  he  is  like  one  reading  a  book  of  riddles. 

Having  thus  afcertained  the  true  and  falle  modes  of  a  figure, 
he  fubjoins  the  particular  rules  of  that  figure,  which  feem  to  be 
deduced  from  the  particular  cafes  before  determined.  The  gene- 
ral rules  come  laft  of  all,  as  a  general  corollary  from  what  goes  be*- 
fore, 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  firom  a  difiWence  of  Ariftotle's  demon- 
ftrations,  or  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  obfcurity,  or  from  a 
defire  of  improving  upon  his  method,  that  almoft  all  the  VTriters 
in  logic  I  have  met  with,  have  inverted  his  order,  beginning 
where  he  ends,  and  ending  where  he  begins.  They  firft  demon- 
ftrate  tlie  general  rules,  which  belong  to  all  the  figures,  from 

three 
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Aree  axioms^  then  from  the  general  rules  and  the  nature  of  each 
figure,  they  demonftrate  the  fpecial  rules  of  each  figure.  When 
tfiis  is  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  thefe  general  and  fpe- 
cial rules,  and  to  rejedt  every  mode  which  contradids  them. 

This  method  has  a  very  fcientific  appearance ;  and  when  we 
confider,  that  by  a  few  rules  once  demonftrated,  an  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  falfe  modes  are  deftroyed  at  one  blow,  which  Ari- 
ftotle  had  the  trouble  to  put  to  death  one.  by  one,  it  feems  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  1  have  only  one  objection  to  the  three  ax- 
ioms. 

The  three  axioms  are  thefe :  1.  Things  which  agree  with  the 
fame  third,  agree  with  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees  with 
the  third,  and  the  other  does  not,  they  do  not  agree  with  one  an- 
other. 3.  When  neither  agrees  with  th^  third,  you  cannot  thence 
conclude,  either  that  they  do,  or  do  not  agree  with  one  another. 
If  thefe  axioms  stte  applied  to  mathematical  quantities,  to  which 
they  feem  to  relate  when  taken  literally,  they  have  all  the  evidence 
which  an  axiom  ought  to  have  :  but  the  logicians  apply  them  in 
an  analogical  fenfe  to  things  of  another  nature.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  judge  whether  they  are  truly  axioms,  we  ought  to  ftrip 
them  of  their  figurative  drefs,  and  to  fet  them  down  in  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  as  the  logicians  underftand  them.  They  amount  therefore 
to  this.  I.  If  two  things  be  affirmed  of  a  third,  or  the  third  be 
affirmed  of  them ;  ot  if  one  be  affirmed  of  the  third,  and  the 
diird  affirmed  of  the  other ;  then  they  may  be  afi^rmed  one  of  the 
other.  2.  If  one  is  afiirmed  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and 
the  other  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  they  may  be  de- 
nied one  of  the  other.  3.  If  both  are  denied  of  the  third,  or  the 
third  of  them ;  or  if  one  is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the  third  de- 
nied of  the  other ;  nothing  can  T>e  inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in  plain  Engliih,  they  feem 
ttot  to  have  that  degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to  have ; 
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and  if  there  is  any  defedl  of  evidence  in  the  axioms,  this  defedl 
will  be  communicated  to  the  whole  edifice  railed  upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  fufpe<fled,  that  an  attempt,  by  any  method,  to 
demonftrate,  that  a  fyllogifm  is  conclufive,  is  an  impropriety 
fomewhat  like  that  of  attempting  to  demonftrate  an  axiom.  In  a 
juft  fyllogifin,  the  connexion  between  the  premifes  and  the  con- 
clufion  is  not  only  real,  but  immediate ;  fo  that  no  propofition 
can  come  between  them  to  make  their  connedlion  more  appa- 
rent. The  very  intention  of  a  fyllogifin  is,  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  fupplied  that  is  neceflSiry  to  a  complete  demonftration.  There- 
fore a  man  of  common  underftanding,  who  has  a  perfedl  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  premifes,  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  ad- 
mitting the  conclufion,  fuppofing  the  premifes  to  be  true ;  and 
the  conclufion  is  connedled  with  the  premifes  with  all  the  force  of 
intuitive  evidence.  In  a  word,  an  immediate  conclufion  is  feen 
in  the  premifes,  by  the  light  of  common  fenfe ;  and  where  that  it 
wanting,  no  kind  of  rcafoning  will  fupply  its  place. 


Sect.  5.     On  this  Theory^  confidered  as  an  Engine  of  Science. 

The  flow  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  during  the  many  ages  in 
which  the  fyllogiftic  art  was  moft  highly  cultivated  as  the  only 
guide  to  fcience,  and  its  quick  progrefs  fince  that  art  was  difufed, 
fuggeft  a  prefimiption  againft  it  j  and  this  prefumption  is  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  puerility  of  the  examples  which  have  always  been 
brought  to  illuftrate  its  rules. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  too  high  notions,  both  of  the  force 
of  the  rcafoning  power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  fyllogifin  as  its 
guide.  Mere  reafoning  can  carry  us  but  a  vety  httle  way  in  moft  fub- 
jc6ls.  By  obfervation,  and  experiments  properly  condudted,  the  ftock 
of  human  knowledge  may  be  enlarged  without  end  j  but  the  power 

of 
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of  rcafbning  alone,  applied  with  vigour  through  a  long  life,  would 
only  carry  a  man  round,  like  a  horfe  in  a  mill,  who  labours  hard, 
but  makes  no  progrefs.  There  is  indeed  an  exception  to  this  ob- 
lervation  in  the  mathematical  Iciences.  The  relations  of  quantity 
are  fo  various,  and  fo  fufceptible  of  iexadl  menfuration,  that  long 
trains  of  accurate  realbning  on  that  fubjedl  may  be  formed,  and 
conclufions  drawn  very  remote  from  the  firft  principles.  It  is  in 
this  fcience,  and  thofe  which  depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  of 
reafoning  triumphs  :  in  other  matters  its  trophies  are  inconfider- 
able.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  produce,  in  any  fubjedl 
unconne<5led  with  mathematics,  a  train  of  reafoning  of  fome 
length,  leading  to  a  conclufion,  which  without  this  train  of  rea- 
foning would  never  have  been  brought  within  human  fight.  E- 
very  man  acquainted  with  mathematics  can  produce  thoufands  of 
fuch  trains  of  reafoning.  I  do  not  fay,  that  none  fuch  can  be  pro- 
duced in  other  fciences  j  but  I  believe  they  are  few,  and  not  eafily 
found  ;  and  that  if  they  arc  found,  it  will  not  be  in  fubjedfa  that 
can  he  expreffed  by  categorical  propofitions,  to  which  alone  the 
theory  of  figure  and  mode  extends. 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends,  a  man  of  good  fenie, 
who  can  diilingviifii  things  that  difier,  and  avoid  the  fnares  of  am- 
biguous words,  and  is  moderately  pradlifed  in  fuch  matters,  fees 
at  once  all  that  can  l)e  inferred  from  his  premifes  ;  or  finds,  that 
there  is  but  a  very  fhort  ftep  to  the  conclufion. 

When  the  power  of  reafoning  is  fo  feeble  by  nature,  efpecially 
in  fubje<5b  to  which  this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would  be  un- 
reafonable  to  expedl  great  efFedls  from  it.  And  hence  we  fee  the 
reafon  why  the  examples  brought  to  illu  (Irate  it  by  the  mod  inge- 
nious logicians,  have  rather  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  fliould  be  thought,  that  the  fyllogiftic  art  may  be  an  ufe- 
fiil  engine  in  mathematics,  in  which  pure  reafoning  has  ample 
fcopc:  Firft,  It  may  be  obferved.  That  fadls  are  unfavourable  to 
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this  opinion :  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  Euclid,  or  Apollonixi&, 
or  Archimedes,  or  Hugens,  or  Newton,  ever  ipade  the  lead  uft 
of  this  art ;  and  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made 
of  it  in  mathematics.  I  would  not  wifh  to  advance  this  rafhly, 
fince  Ariftotle  has  faid,  that  mathematicians  reafon  for  the  moft 
part  in  the  firft  figure.  What  led  him  to  think  fo  was,  that  the 
firfl  figure  only  yields  conclufions  that  are  univerfal  and  affirma- 
tive, and  the  conclufions  of  mathematics  are  commonly  of  that 
kind.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  propofitions  of  mathema* 
tics  are  not  categorical  propofitions,  confiding  of  one  fubgedl  and 
one  predicate.  They  exprefs  fome  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another,  and  on  that  account  muft  have  three  terms*  The 
quantities  compared  make  two,  and  tlie  relation  between  them  is 
a  third.  Now  to  fuch  propofitions  we  can  neither  apply  the  rules 
concerning  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  nor  can  they  enter  into 
a  fyllogifm  of  any  of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  obferved  before, 
that  this  converfion,  A  is  greater  than  5,  therefore  B  is  lefs  than  Aj 
does  not  fall  within  the  rules  of  converfion  given  by  Ariftotle  or 
the  logicians  ;  and  we  now  add,  that  this  fimple  reafoning,  A  is 
equal  to  -S,  and  B  to  C;  therefore  A  is  equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brought 
into  any*  fyllogifm  in  figxire  and  mode.  There  are  indeed  fyllo- 
gifms  into  which  mathematical  propofitions  may  enter,  and  of 
fuch  we  fliall  afterwards  fpeak :  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fyftem  of  figure  and  mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the.  mathematical  fciences,  I 
know  nothing  in  which  there  feems  to  be  £0  much  demonftration 
as  in  that  part  of  logic  which  treats  of  the  figxires  and  modes  of 
fyllogifm  ;  but  the  few  remarks  we  have  made,  fhew,  that  it  has 
fome  weak  places  :  and  befides,  this  fyftem  cannot  be  ufed  as  an 
engine  to  rear  itfelf. 

The  compafs  of  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem  as  an  engine  of  fdfl 
aaay  be  difcemed  by  a  compendious  and  general  view  of  1 
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clufion  drawn,  and  the  argument  \ifed  to  prove  it,  in  each  of  the 
three  figures. 

In  the  firft  figure,  the  conclufion  affirms  or  denies  fomething, 
of  a  certain  fpecies  or  individual  j  and  the  argument  to  prove  this 
conclufion  is,  That  the  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus  to  which  that  fpecies  or  individual  belongs. 

In  the  fecond  figure,  the  conclufion  is.  That  fome  fpecies  or  in- 
dividual does  not  belong  to  fuch  a  genxis  ;  and  the  argument  is. 
That  fome  attribute  common  to  the  whole  genus  does  not  belong 
to  that  fffeedes  or  individual. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclufion  is.  That  fiich  an  attribute 
belongs  to  part  of  a  genus ;  and  the  argument  is.  That  the  at- 
tribute in  queflion  belongs  to  a  fpecies  or  individual  which  is  part 
of  that  genus. 

I  apprehend,  that,  in  this  fhort  view,  every  conclufion  that  falls 
within  the  compafs  of  the  three  figures,  as  well  as  the  mean  of 
proof,  is  compirehended.  The  rules  of  all  the  figures  might  be 
eafily  deduced  from  it ;  and  it  appears,  that  there  i$  only  one 
principle  of  reafoning  in  all  the  three ;  fo  that  it  is  not  ftrange, 
that  a  fyllogifin  of  one  figure  fiiould  be  reduced  to  one  of  another 
figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  and  of 

which  every  categorical  fyllogifm  is  only  a  particular  application, 

is  this.  That  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may 

be  afiirmed  or  denied  of  every  fpecies  and  individual  belonging  to 

it     This  is  a  principle  of  undoubted  certainty  indeed,  but  of  no 

great  depth.     Ariftolle  and  all  the  logicians  affume  it  as  an  axiom 

or  firft  principle,  from  which  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem,  as  it  were, 

takes  its  departure :  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  great  expencp 

of  demonftration,  it  lands  at  laft  in  this  principle  as  its  ultimace 

conclufion*    0  euros  hominum !  0  quantum  ejl  in  rebus  inane  ! 

Sect. 
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Sect.  6.     On  Modal  Syllogijms. 

Categorical  propofitions,  befidcs  their  quantity  and  quality, 
have  another  affedlion,  by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure  and 
modal.  In  a  pure  propofition,  the  predicate  is  barely  aflirmed  or 
denied  of  the  fubje(Sl ;  but  in  a  modal  propofition,  the  affirmation 
or  negation  is  modified,  by  being  declared  to  be  neceflary  or  con- 
tingent, or  poffible  or  impoffible.  Thefe  are  the  four  modes  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftotle,  from  which  he  denominates  a  propofition 
modal.  His  genuine  difciples  maintain,  that  thefe  are  all  the 
modes  that  can  afFedl  an  affirmation  or  negation,  and  that  the  e- 
numeration  is  complete.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enumeration 
is  incomplete  ;  and  that  when  an  affirmation  or  negation  is  faid 
to  be  certain  or  uncertain,  probable  or  improbable,  this  makes  a 
modal  propofition,  no  lefs  than  the  four  modes  of  Ariftotle.  Wc 
fliall  not  enter  into  this  difpute  ;  but  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the 
epithets  of  pure  and  modal  are  applied  to  fyllogifms  as  well  as  to 
propofitions.  A  pure  fyllogifm  is  that  in  which  both  premifes  are 
pure  propofitions.  A  mo<Jal  fyllogifm  is  that  in  which  cither  of 
the  premifes  is  a  modal  propofition* 

The  fyllogifms  of  which  we  have  already  faid  fo  much,  are 
thofe  only  which  are  pure  as  well  as  categorical.  But  when  wc 
confider,  that  through  all  the  figures  and  modes,  a  fyllogifm 
may  have  one  premife  modal  of  any  of  the  four  modes,  while  the 
other  is  pure,  or  it  may  have  both  premifes  modal,  and  that  they 
may  be  either  of  the  fame  mode  or  of  different  modes  ;  what  pro- 
digious variety  arifes  from  all  thefe  combinations  f  Now  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  a  logician,  to  fhew  how  the  conclufion  is  afiedled 
in  all  this  variety  of  cafes.  Ariftotle  has  done  this  in  his  Firft  Ana- 
lytics, with  immenfe  labour;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  ftrangc, 

that 
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that  when  he  had  employed  only  four  chapters  in  difcufling  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  modes,  true  and  falfe,  of  pure  iyllogifms, 
he  flxould  employ  fifteen  upon  modal  fyllogifins. 

1  am  very  willing  to  excufe  myfelf  from  entering  upon  this 
great  branch  of  logic,  by  the  judgement  and  example  of  thofe  who 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  want  of  refpe<5l  to  Ariftotle,  or  with 
a  low  cfteem  of  the  fyllogiftic  art. 

Keckerman,  a  famous  Dantzican  profeflbr,  who  fpent  his  life 
in  teaching  and  writing  logic,  in  his  huge  folio  fyftem  of  that 
fcience,  publifhed  ann.  1600,  calls  the  dodlrine  of  the  modals  the 
crux  logicorum.  With  regard  to  the  fcholaftic  dodlors,  among 
whom  this  was  a  proverb,  De  modalibus  non  gu/iabit  q/inus^  he  thinks 
it  very  dubious,  whether  they  tortured  mofl  the  modal  fyllogifms, 
or  were  mofl  tortured  by  them*  But  thofe  crabbed  geniufes,  fays 
he,  made  this  dodlrine  fb  very  thorny^  that  it  is  fitter  to  tear  a 
man's  wits  in  pieces  than  to  give  them  fblidity.  He  defires  it  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  dodlrine  of  the  modals  is  adapted  to  the 
Greek  language.  The  modal  terms  were  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  difputations ;  and,  on  that  account,  are  fo  fully 
handled  by  Ariflotle ;  but  in  the  Latin  tongue  you  fhall  hardly  e- 
vcr  meet  with  them.  Nor  do  I  remember,  in  all  my  experience, 
lays  he,  to  have  obferved  any  man  in  danger  of  being  foiled  in  a 
difpute,  through  his  ignorance  of  the  modals. 

This  author,  however,  out  of  refpedl  to  Ariflotle,  treats  pretty 
folly  of  modal  propofitions,  Ihewing  how  to  diftinguifh  their  fub- 
jcA  and  predicate,  their  quantity  and  quality.  But  die  modal 
fyllogifms  he  pafTes  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  whom  I  mention,  not  as  a  devotee  of  Ari- 
flotle, but  on  account  of  his  own  judgement  and  learning,  thinks 
that  the  doArinc  of  modals  ought  to  be  banifhed  out  of  logic,  and 
remitted  to  grammar ;  and  that  if  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
tongue  had  been  brought  to  a  fyflem  in  the  time  of  Ariflotle,  that 

mofl 
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moft  acute  philofopher  would  have  faved  the  great  labour  he  hag 
beftowed  on  this  fubjedl. 

Burgerfdick,  after  enumerating  five  clafles  of  modal  fyllogifms, 
obferves,  that  they  require  many  rules  and  cautions,  which  Ari- 
ftotle  hath  handled  diligently ;  but  as  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  great, 
and  their  rules  are  very  difficult,  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  them ;  recommending  to  thofe  who 
would  underftand  them,  the  mofl  learned  paraphrafe  of  Joannes 
Monlorius,  upon  the  firft  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics. 

All  the  writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred  years  back  that  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  have  pafled  over  the  rules  of  modal  fyllogifms 
with  as  littlq  ceremony.  So  that  this  great  branch  of  the  dodhine 
of  fyllogifin,  fo  diligently  handled  by  Ariftotle,  fell  into  negledt, 
if  not  contempt,  even  while  the  dodlrine  of  pure  fyllogifms  con- 
dnued  in  the  higheft  efteem.  Moved  by  thefe  authorities,  I  Audi 
let  this  doftrine  reft  in  peace,  wiribout  giving  the  leaft  difturbancc 
to  its  afhes. 


Sect.  7.    On  SyUogifms  that  do  not  belong  to  Figure  and  Mode. 

Ariftotle  gives  fome  obfervations  upon  imperfedl  fyllogifms  1 

fuch  as,  the  Enthimema,  in  which  one  of  the  premifes  is  not  ex- 

preffed  but  underftood :  Indudlion,  wherein  we  coUedl  an  univcr- 

fal  from  a  full  enumeration  of  particulars  :  and  Examples,  which 

are  an  imperfedl  inducflion*     The  logicians  have  copied  Ariftotle 

upon  thefe  kinds  of  reafoning,  without  any  confiderable  improve* 

ment.     But  to  compenfate  the  modal  fyllogifms,  which  they  have 

laid  afide,  they  have  given  rules  for  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifin,  of 

which  Ariftotle  takes  no  notice.     Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  two 

clafles. 

The  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  fyllogifms  into  which  any  exclu-* 

five. 
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.five,  reftiidkive,  exceptive,  or  reduplicative  propofition  enters.  Such 
propofitions  are  by  fome  called  exponibk^  by  others  imperfcflfy  modal. 
The  rules  given  with  regard  to  thefe  are  obvious,  from  a  juft  in- 
terpretation of  the  propc^tions. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms,  v^rhich  take 
that  denomination  from  having  a  hypothetical  propofition  for  one 
or  both  premifes.  Moft  logicians  give  the  name  of  hypothetical  to 
all  complex  propofitions  which  have  more  terms  than  one  fubjed 
and  one  predicate.  I  ufe  the  word  in  this  large  fenle  ;  and  mean 
by  hypothetical  fyllogifms,  all  thole  in  which  either  of  the  pre- 
mifes confifts  of  more  terms  than  two.  How  many  various  kinds 
there  may  be  of  fuch  fyllogifms,  has  never  been  afcertained. 
The  logicians  have  given  names  to  fome ;  fuch  as,  the  copula- 
tive, the  conditional,  by  fome  called  hypothetical,  and  the  dif^ 
jim^ve. 

Such  fyllpgifms  cannot  be  tried  by  the  rules  of  figure  and  mode. 
Every  kind  would  require  rules  peculiar  to  it.  Logicians  have  gi- 
ven rules  for  (bme  kinds  ;  but  there  are  many  that  have  not  fo 
much  as  a  name. 

The  Dilemma  is  confidered  by  moft  logicians  as  a  fpecies  of 
the  disjunctive  fyllogifm.  A  remarkable  property  of  this  kind 
is,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  happily  retorted  :  it  is,  it  feema,  like 
a  hand-grenade,  which,  by  dextrous  management,  may  be  thrown 
back,  fo  as  to  fpend  its  force  upon  the  aflailant.  We  fliall  con- 
clude this  tedious  account  of  fyllogifms,  with  a  dilemma  men- 
tioned by  A.  GelliuSj  and  from  him  by  many  logicians,  as  info- 
luble  in  any  other  way. 

"  Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  defirous  of  learning  the  art  of 
•*  pleading,  applied  to  Protagoras,  a  celebrated  fophift,  to  inflru<5l 
**  him,  promifing  a  great  fum  of  money  as  his  reward  ;  one  half 
**  of  which  was  paid  down ;  the  othey  half  he  bound  himfelf  to 
•*  pay  as  foon  as  he  fhould  plead  a  caufc  before  the  judges,  and 
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•'  gain  it  Protagoras  found  him  a  very  apt  fcholar ;  but,  after 
*'  he  had  made  good  progrefs,  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  plead  cavt- 
"  fes.  The  mafter,  conceiving  that  he  intended  by  this  means  to 
^*  fliift  off  his  fccond  payment,  took,  as  he  thought,  a  fure  me- 
thod to  get  the  better  of  his  delay.  He  fued  Euathlus  before 
the  judges ;  and,  having  opened  his  caufe  at  the  bar,  he  pleaded 
to  this  purpofe,     O  moft  foolifh  young  man,  do  you  not  fee. 


"  that,  in  any  event,  I  muft  gain  my  point  ?  for  if  the  judges 
"  give  fentence  for  me,  you  muft  pay  by  their  fentence^  if  Of 
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gainft  me,  the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  fulfilled,  and  you 
have  no  plea  left  for  your  delay,  after  having  pleaded  and  gained 
a  caufe.  To  w^hich  Euathlus  anfwered.  O  moft  wife  mafter, 
I  might  have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argument,  by  not 
pleading  my  own  caufe.  But,  giving  up  this  advantage,  do 
you  not  fee,  that  whatever  fentence  the  judges  pafs,  I  am  fafe  ? 
If  they  give  fentence  for  me,  I  am  acquitted  by  their  fentence ; 
if  againft  me,  the  condition  of  o\ir  bargain  is  not  fulfilled,  by 
my  pleading  a  caufe,  and  lofing  it.  The  judges,  thinking  the 
arguments  unanfwerable  on  both  fides,  put  off  the  caufe  to  a 
long  day."  ^ 
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CHAP.      V. 
Account  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Organoa. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  Loft  Analytics. 

T  N  the  Firft  Analytics,  fyllogifms  are  confidered  in  refpciSl  of 
*  their  form ;  they  are  now  to  be  confidered  in  refpedt  of  their 
matter.  The  form  lies  in  the  neceflary  conne<Stion  between  the 
premifes  and  the  conclufion ;  and  where  fuch  a  connection  is 
wanting,  they  are  faid  to  be  informal,  or  vicious  in  point  of 
form. 

But  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form,,  there  may  be  in  the 
matter;  that  is,  in  the  propofitions  of  which  they  are  compofed^ 
which  may  be  true  or  falfe,  probable  or  improbable. 

When  the  premifes  are  certain,  and  the  conclufion  drawn  from 
them  in  due  form,  this  is  demonftration,  and  produces  fcience. 
Such  fyllogifins  are  called  apodUlical\  and  are  handled  in  the  two 
books  of  the  Laft  Analytics.  When  the  premifes  are  not  certain, 
but  probable  only,  fuch  fyllogifins  are  called  diaUdical ;  and  of 
them  he  treats  in  the  eight  books  of  the  Topicks.  But  there  are 
ibme  fyllogifins  which  feem  to  be  perfedt  both  in  matter  and  form, 
when  they  are  not  really  fb  :  as,  a  face  may  feem  beautiful  which 
is  but  painted.  Thefi^  being  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a  falfe 
opinion,  are  called  Jbphjfiicai ;  and  they  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  book 
concerning  Sophifms. 

To  return  to  the  Laft  Analytics,  which  treat  of  demonftration 
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and  of  fcience  :  We  fhall  not  pretend  to  abridge  thofe  books  ;  for 
Ariftotle's  writings  do  not  admit  of  abridgement:  no  man  can  fay 
what  he  fays  in  fewer  words. ;  and  he  is  not  often  guilty  of  repeti- 
tion. We  fliall  only  give  fome  of  his  capital  conclufions,  omitting 
his  long  reafonings  and  nice  diflindlions,  of  which  his  genius  was 
wonderfully  produdlive. 

All  demonftration  muft  be  built  upon  principles  already  known ; 
and  thefe  upon  others  of  the  fame  kind  ;  until  we  come  at  laft  to 
firft  principles,  which  neither  can  be  demonftrated,  nor  need  to 
be,  being  evident  of  themfelves. 

We  cannot  demonflrate  things  in  a  circle,  fupporting  the  con- 
clufion  by  the  premifes,  and  the  premifes  again  by  the  conclufion. 
Nor  can  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  middle  terms  between  the 
firft  principle  and  the  conclufion. 

In  all  demonftration,  the  firft  principles,  the  conclufion,  and 
all  the  intermediate  propofitions,  muft  be  neceffary,  general,  and 
eternal  truths  :  for  of  things  fortuitous,  contingent,  or  mutable, 
or  of  individual  things,  there  is  no  demonftration. 
.  Some  demonftrations  prove  only,  that  the  thing  is  thus  affedled  j 
others  prove,  why  it  is  thus  afiedled.  The  former  may  be  drawn 
from  a  remote  caufe,  or  from  an  effedl :  but  the  latter  muft  be 
drawn  from  an  immediate  caufe  ;  and  are  the  moft  perfedl. 

Tlie  firft  figure  is  beft  adapted  to  demonftration,  becauft  it  af- 
fords conclufions  univerfally  aflirmative ;  and  this  figure  is  com- 
monly ufed  by  the  mathematicians. 

The  demonftration  of  an  affirmative  propofiticMi  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  negative  ;  the  demonftration  of  an  univerfal  to  that  of  a 
particular ;  and  direiSl  demonftration  to  that  ad  ahfurdum. 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the  conclufion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  fcience  of  the  fame  thing  at  the 
fame  time. 

In  the  fecond  book  we  are  taught,  that  the  queftions  that  may 
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be  put,  with  regard  to  any  thing,  are  four:  i.  Whether  the 
thing  be  thus  afFedled,  2.  Why  it  is  thus  afFeded.  3,  Whether 
it  exifts,     4.  What  it  is. 

The  laft  of  thefe  queftions  Ariftotle,  in  good  Greek,  calls  the 
What  is  it  of  a  thing.  The  fchoolmen,  in  very  barbarous  Latin, 
called  this,  the  quhidity  of  a  thing.  This  quiddity,  he  proves  by 
many  arguments,  cannot  be  demonftrated,  but  muft  be  fixed  by  a 
definition.  This  gives  occafion  to  treat  of  definition,  and  how  a 
right  definition  fliould  be  formed.  As  an  example  he  gives  a  de- 
finition of  the  niunber  thrccj  and  defines  it  to  be  the  firft  odd 
number, 

^  In  this  book  he  treats  alfb  of  the  four  kinds  of  caufes  ;  eflEicient, 
material,  formal,  and  final. 

•  Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is,  the  manner  in  which 
wc  acquire  firft  principles,  which  arc  the  foundation  of  all  demon- 
(Iration.  Thefe  are  not  innate,  becaufe  we  may  be  for  a  great 
part  of  life  ignorant  of  them :  nor  can  they  be  deduced  demonftra- 
tively  firom  any  antecedent  knowledge,  othcrwife  they  would  not 
be  firft  principles.  Therefore  he  concludes,  that  firft  principles 
arc  got  by  indudlion,  from  the  informations  of  fenfe.  The  fenfes 
give  us  informations  of  individual  things,  and  from  thefe  by  in- 
dudlion  we  draw  general  conclufions :  for  it  is  a  maxim  with 
Ariftotle,  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  underftanding  which 
was  not  before  in  fome  fcnfc. 

The  knowledge  of  firft  principles,  as  it  is  not  acquired  by  de- 
Qionftration,  ought  not  to  be  called  fcience ;  and  therefore  he  calls 
it  intelligence. 
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Sect.  2.    Of  the  Topks. 

The  profefled  defign  of  the  Topics  is,  tx>  fliew  a  method  by  which 
a  man  may  be  able  to  reafoa  with  probability  and  coniiflency 
upon  every  queftion  that  may  occur. 

Every  queftion  is  cither  about  the  genus  of  the  fubjed,  or  its 
fpecific  dijSerence^  or  fome  thing  proper  to  it,  ar  fomething  acci- 
dental. 

To  prove  that  this  divifion  is  complete,  Ariftotle  reafons  thus : 
Whatever  is  attributed  to  a  iubje<5l,  it  muft  either  be,  that  the 
fubjed  can  be  reciprocally  attributed  to  it,  or  that  it  cannot,  tf 
the  fuhjedt  and  attribute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute  eithcf 
declares  what  the  fubjedl  is,  and  then  it  is  a  definition  ;  or  it  does 
hot  declare  what  the  fubjedt  is,  and  then  it  is  a  property.  If  the 
attribute  cannot  be  reciprocated,  it  muft  be  fomething  contained 
in  the  definition,  or  not.  If  it  is  contained  in  the  definition  of 
the  fubjedl,  it  muft  be  the  genus  of  the  fubjedt,  or  its  fpecific  dif- 
ference ;  for  the  definition  confifts  of  thefe  two.  If  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  definition  of  the  fubjeA,  it  muft  be  an  accident. 

The  furniture  proper  to  fit  a  man  for  arguing  dialedlicaUy  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads :  i.  Probable  propofitions  of  afl 
forts,  which  may  on  occafion  be  affumed  in  an  argument.  2.  Dif- 
tincSlions  of  wcwds  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fignification. 
3.  Diftindlions  of  things  which  are  not  fo  far  afunder  but  that  they 
may  be  taken  for  one  and  the  fame.     4.  Similitudes. 

The  fecond  and  the  five  following  books  are  taken  up  in  emunc- 
rating  the  topics  or  heads  of  argument  that  may  be  ufed  in  que- 
ftions  about  the  genus,  the  definition,  the  properties,  and  die  ac- 
cidents of  a  thing  j  and  occafionally  he  introduces  the  topics  for 
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proving  things  to  be  the  fame,  or  diflferent ;  and  the  topics  for 
proving  one  thing  to  be  better  or  worfe  than  another. 

In  this  enumeration  of  topics,  Ariftotle  has  fliewn  more  the  fer- 
tolity  of  his  genius,  than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  writers 
of  logic  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion  :  for  I  know  none  of  them  that 
has  followed  him  clofely  upon  this  fubjedl.  They  have  confidered 
the  topics  of  argumentation  as  reducible  to  certain  axioms.  For 
inftance,  when  the  queftion  is  about  the  genus  of  a  thing,  it  mud 
be  determined  by  fome  axiom  about  genus  and  fpecies ;  when  it  is 
about  a  definition,  it  muft  be  determined  by  fome  axiom  relating 
to  definition,  and  things  defined :  and  fo  of  other  queftions. 
They  have  therefore  reduced  the  doArine  of  the  topics  to  certain 
axioms  or  canons,  and  difpofed  thefe  axioms  in  order  \mder  cer- 
tain heads. 

This  method  feems  to  be  more  commodious  and  elegant  than 
that  of  Ariftotle.  Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Ariftotle  has 
fumiihed  the  materials  from  which  all  the  logicians  have  borrow- 
ed their  doArine  of  topics  :  and  even  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  o- 
ther  rhetorical  writers,  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  topics  of 
Ariftotle. 

He  was  the  firft,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  made  an  attempt  of  this 
kind :  and  in  this  he  adled  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  own 
genius,  and  that  of  ancient  philofbphy.  Every  fubjedl  of  human 
thought  had  been  reduced  to  ten  categories  ;  every  thing  that  can 
be  attributed  to  any  fubjedl,  to  five  predicables  :  he  attempted  to 
reduce  all  the  forms  of  reafoning  to  fixed  rules  of  figure  and  mode> 
and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of  argumentation  under  certain 
heads  j  and  by  that  means  to  colleA  as  it  were  into  one  ftore  all 
diat  can  be  faid  on  one  fide  or  the  other  of  every  queftion,  and  pro- 
vide a  grand  arfenal,  from  which  all  future  combatants  noight  be 
fiimiftied  with  arms  offcnfive  and  defenfive  in  every  caufe,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  room  to  future  generations  to  invent  any  tiling  new. 

The 
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The  lad  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code  of  the  laws,  according  to 
which  a  fyllogiftical  difputation  ought  to  be  managed,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  aflailant  and  defendant.  From  which  it  is  evident, 
that  this  philofopher  trained  his  difciples  to  contend,  not  for  the 
truth  merely,  but  for  vidory. 


Sect.  3.    Of  the  hook  concerning  Sophifms^ 

A  fyllogifm  which  leads  to  a  falfe  conclufion,  muft  be  vicious, 
either  in  matter  or  form :  for  from  true  principles  nothing  but 
truth  can  be  juftly  deduced.  If  the  matter  be  faulty,  that  is,  if 
either  of  the  premifes  be  falfe,  that  premife  muft  be  denied  by  the 
defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty,  fome  rule  of  fyllogifm  is  tranf- 
grefled  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  fhew,  what  general 
or  fpecial  rule  it  is  that  is  tranfgreffed.  So  that,  if  he  is  an  able 
logician,  he  will  be  impregnable  in  the  defence  of  truth,  and  may 
refift  all  the  attacks  of  the  fophift.  But  as  there  are  fyllogifms 
which  may  feem  to  be  perfedl  both  in  matter  and  form,  when 
they  are  not  really  fo,  as  a  piece  of  money  may  feem  to  be  good 
coin,  when  it  is  adulterate ;  fuch  fallacious  fyllogifins  are  confi- 
dered  in  this  treatife,  in  order  to  make  a  defendant  more  expert  in 
the  ufe  of  his  defenfive  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  ufual  magnanimity,  attempts  to 
bring  all  the  fallacies  that  can  enter  into  a  fyllogifm  under  thirteen 
heads  ;  of  which  fix  lie  in  the  didlion  or  language,^  and  feven  not 
in  the  didlion. 

The  fallacies  in  di<5lion  are,  i.  When  an  ambiguous  word  is 
taken  at  one  time  in  one  fenfe,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 
2.  When  an  ambiguous  phrafe  is  taken  in  the  fame  manner.  3. 
and  4.  are  ambiguities  in  fyntax ;  when  words  are  conjoined 
in  fyntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined ;   or  disjoined  when  they 
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ought  to  be  conjoined.  5.  is  an  ambiguity  in  profody,  accent, 
or  pronunciation.  6.  An  ambiguity  aiiiing  from  fome  figure  of 
Jpeech. 

When  a  fophifm  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  is  tranflated  into  another 
language,  or  even  rendered  into  unambiguous  expreffions  in  the 
fame  language,  the  fallacy  is  evident,  and  the  fyllogifm  appears 
to  have  four  terms. 

The  fcven  fallacies  vjrhich  are  faid  not  to  be  in  the  diiflion,  but 
in  the  thing,  have  their  proper  names  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  by 
which  they  are  diftinguiflxed.  Without  minding  their  names,  vfc 
{hall  give  a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

X.  The  firft  is,  Taking  an  accidental  conjun<5lion  of  things  for 
a  natural  Or  neceffary  connexion  :  as,  when  from  an  accident  we 
infer  a  property  ;  when  from  an  example  we  infer  a  rule ;  when 
from  a  fingle  a£t  we  infer  a  habit. 

2.  Taking  that  abfblutely  which  ought  to  be  taken  compara- 
tively, or  with  a  certain  limitation.  The  conflrudion  of  language 
often  leads  into  this  fallacy  :  for  in  all  languages  it  is  common  to 
ufe  abfolute  terms,  to  fignify  things  which  carry  in  them  fome  fe- 
cret  comparifon  ;  or  to  ufe  unlimited  terms,  to  fignify  what  from 
its  nature  muft  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  caufe  of  a  thing  which  was  only  an  oc-* 
cafion,  or  concomitant. 

4.  Begging  the  queftion.  This  is  done,  when  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  or  fome  thing  equivalent,  is  afiumed  in  the  premifes. 

5.  Miftaking  the  queftion.  When  the  conclufion  of  the  fyllo- 
gifm is  not  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  fbmething  elfe 
that  is  miftaken  for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a  confequence  is  miftaken  for  a  con- 
sequence ;  as  if,  becaufe  all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken  for 
granted  that  all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  laft  fallacy  lies  in  propofitions  that  are  complex,  and 
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imply  two  aflSmations,  whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the  other 
falfe  ;  fo  that  whether  you  grant  the  propofition,  or  deny  it,  you 
are  intangled  :  as  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  ftich  a  man  has  left  off 
playing  the  fool.  If  it  be  granted,  it  implies,  that  he  did  play  the 
fool  formerly.  If  it  be  denied,  it  implies,  or  ieems  to  imply, 
that  he  plays  th«  fool  ftilU 

In  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  juftice  to  Ariftotle,  to  expedt 
only  the  fallacies  incident  to  categorical  fyllogifms.  And  I  do 
not  find,  that  the  logicians  have  made  any  additions  to  it  when 
taken  in  this  view ;  altho'  they  have  given  fome  other  fallacies  that 
are  incident  to  fyllogifms  of  the  hypothetical  kind,  particularly 
the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enumeration  in  disjundive  fyllo- 
gifms and  dilenimas. 

The  different  fpecies  of  fophifms  above  mentioned  are  not  fo 
precifely  defined  by  Ariftotle,  or  by  fubfequent  logicians,  but 
that  they  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the  application ;  and  it  is  often 
dubious  under  what  particular  fpecies  a  fophiftical  fyllogifm 
ought  to  be  claffed.  We  even  find  the  fame  example  brought  tra- 
der one  fpecies  by  one  author,  and  imder  another  fpecies  by  an- 
ther. Nay,  what  is  more  ftrange,  Ariftotle  himfelf  employs  a 
long  chapter  in  proving  by  a  particular  indudion,  that  all  the  fcven 
may  be  brought  under  that  which  we  have  called  mijlaking  the  que-- 
JlioTty  and  which  is  commonly  called  ignoratio  elenchi.  And  in- 
deed the  proof  of  this  is  eafy,  without  that  laborious  detail  which 
Ariftotle  ufes  for  the  purpofe  :  for  if  you  lop  off  fi-om  the  conclu- 
fion  of  a  fophiftical  fyllogifm  all  that  is  not  fupported  by  the  pre- 
mifes,  the  conclusion,  in  that  cafe,  will  always  be  found  different 
from  that  which  ought  to  have  been  proved ;  and  fo  it  falls  imder 
the  ignoratio  eJenchi. 

It  was  probably  Ariftotle's  aim,  to  reduce  all  the  poffible  va- 
riety of  fophifms,  as  he  had  attempted  to  do  of  juft  fyllogifins,  to 
certain  definite  fpecies :  but  he-feems  to  be  fenfiblc  that  he  had 
.  .  fallen 
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fallen  Ihort  in  this  laft  attempt.  •  When  a  genui  is  properly  dl- 
irided  into  its  fpecies^  the  fpecies  ihoxild  not  only,  when  taken  to- 
gether, exhauft  the  whole  genus ;  but  every  fpecies  fliould  have 
its  own  precindl  fo  accurately  defined,  that  one  fhall  not  encroach 
.upon  another.  And  when  an  individual  can  be  faid  to  belong  to 
two  or  three  difierent  fpecies,  the  diviGon  is  imperfe<5l ;  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  of  Ariflotle's  divifion  of  the  fbphifxns,  by  his  own  ac- 
Jcnowledgement.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  taken  for  a  divifion 
-ftri^y  logical.  It  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  fcveral  fpecies 
■or  f ottos  of  adlion  invented  in  law  for  the  redrefs  of  wrongs.  For 
every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy  in  law  by  one  action  or  another : 
.but  fometimes  a  man  may  take  his  choice  among  fcveral  different 
adions.  So  every  fophiflical  fyllogifm  may,  by  a  little  art,  be 
brought  under  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies  mentioned  by  Ariflotle, 
and  Fery  often  you  m^y  take  your  choice  of  two  or  three. 

Beiides  the  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  fophifms,  there 
are  many  other  things  in  this  treatife  concerning  the  art  of  mana* 
.ging  a  fyllogiflical  difpute  with  an  antagonifl.  And  indeed,  if  the 
paf&on  for  this  kind  of  litigation,  which  reigned  for  ib  many  a« 
ges,  fhould  ever  again  lift  up  its  head,  we  may  prediifl,  that  the 
.Organon  of  AriRotle  will  then  become  a  fafhionable  fludy :  for  it 
.contains  fuch  admirable  materials  and  documents  for  this  art, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  it  to  a  fcience. 

The  conclufion  of  this  treatife  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  :  it 
manifeflly  relates,  not  to  the  prefent  treatife  only,  but  alfb  to  the 
whole  analytics  and  topics  of  the  author.  I  fhall  therefore  give 
the  fubftance  of  it. 

**  Of  thofe  who  may  be  called  inventers,  fbme  have  made  im- 
**  portant  additions  to  things  long  before  begun,  and  carried  on 
**  through  a  courfe  of  ages  ;  others  have  given  a  fmall  beginning 
"  to  things  which,  in  fucceeding  times,  will  be  brought  to  greater 
**  perfedion.     The  beginning  of  a  thing,  though  fmall,  is  the 
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"  chief  part  of  it,  and  requires  the  greateft  degree  of  invention ; 
**  for  it  is  eafy  to  make  additions  to  inventions  once  begun.  Now 
"  with  regard  to  the  dialedlical  art,  there  was  not  fbmething  done, 
**  and  fomething  remaining  to  be  done.  There  was  abfolutely 
**  nothing  done :  for  thofe  who  profefled  the  art  of  difputation, 
"  had  only  a  fet  of  orations  compofed,  and  of  arguments,  and 
"  of  captious  queftions,  which  might  fuit  many  occafions.  Thefe 
**  their  fcholars  foon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the  occafion.  This 
**  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art,  but  to  furnilh  you  with  the  mate^ 
"  rials  produced  by  the  art:  as  if  a  man  profeffing  to  teach  yon 
"  the  art  of  making  (hoes,  £hould  bring  you  a  parcel  of  flioes  of 
"  various  fizes  and  ihapes,  froto  which  you  may  provide  thoie 
"  who  want.  This  may  have  its  ufe ;  but  it  is  not  to  teach  the 
**  art  of  making  flioes.  And  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhetorical 
"  declamation,  there  are  many  precepts  handed  down  from  an^ 
**  cient  times  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  conftrudion  of  fyllogifms, 
"  not  one.  : 

"  We  have  therefore  employed  much  time  and  labour  upon 
"  this  fubjed  ;  and  if  our  fyftem  appears  to  you  not  to  be  in  the 
"  number  of  thofe  things,  which,  being  before  carried  a  certain 

length,  were  left  to  be  perfeded ;  we  hope  for  your  favourable 

acceptance  of  what  is  done,  and  your  indulgence  in  what  is  left 

imperfed." 
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Rcfleflions  on  the  Utility  of  Logic^     and  the  Means   of  its 
Improvement.  " 


Sect.  i.    Of  the  Utility  of  Logic. 

T^EN  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without  running  into  the  con- 
trary. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  excef&ve  admirsir- 
tion  of  Ariflotle,  which  continued  for  fo  many  ages,  fliould  end 
in  an  undue  contempt ;  and.  that  the  high  efteem  of  logic  as  the 
grand  engine  of  fcience,  Ihould  at  laft  make  way  for  too  unfa- 
vourable an  opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Thofe  who  think  ac- 
cording to  the  falhion,  as  the  greateft  part  of  mon  do,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  this  extrexne,  as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go^into 
the  contrary. 

Laying  afide  prejudice,  whether  fafhionable  or  unfafhibnablCy 
let  us  confider  whether  logic  is,  or  may  be  mad^  fubfervient  to 
any. good  purpofe.  Its  profefled  end  is,  to  teach  men  to  think, 
to  judge,  and  to  reafbn,  with  precifion  and  accuracy.  No  man 
will  fay  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  the  only  thing, 
therefore,  that  admits  of  doubt,  is,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 

To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  our  rational  fa- 
culty is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  different  meafure. 
Some  have  a  larger  portion,  fome  a  lefs  ;  and  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable defe<5t  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  fupplied  by 

any 
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any  culture  whatfoever.  But  this  natural  power,  even  where  It 
is  ftrongeft;  may  lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  improvement ; 
and  a  favage  may  have  been  born  with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon 
or  a  Newton.  The  amazing  difference  that. appears  in  advanced  life, 
is  owing  to  this,  that  the  talent  of  one  was  buried,  being  never 
put  to  ufe,  while  that  of  the  other  was  cultivated  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  mean  of  improving 
our  rational  power,  is  the  vigorous  exercife  of  it,  in  various  ways, 
and  in  different  fubjeds,  by  which  the  habit  is  acquired  of  exer- 
cifing  it  properly.  Without  fueh  exercift,  and  good  fenfe  over 
and  above,  a  man  who  has  ftudied  logic  all  his  life  may,  after  all, 
't)e  only  a  petulant  wrangler,  without  true  judgement,  or  Ikill  of 
Tpeafoning,  iii  ally  fcienoe. 

1  take  this  to 'be  Locke's  meafaing,  when,  in  his  Thoughts  on 
Education,  he  fays,  **  If  you  would  have  your  fon  to  reafbn  wdl, 
"^'  let  him  read  Chillingworth."  The  (late  of  things  is  much  al- 
tered fince  Locke  wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  improved,  chief- 
ly by  his  writings  ;  and  yet  much  lefe  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
lefs  time  confuihed  in  it.  His  counfel,  therefore,  was  judicious 
'andieaibnable  J  to  wit.  That  the  improvement  of  our  reafbnkig 
power  is  to  be  expedled  much  more  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  who  reafon  beft,  than  from  ftudying  volumi- 
'  nous  fy  ftems  of  logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the  ftudy  of  lo- 
gic was  of  no  ufe,  nor  deferved  any  attention,  he  lurely  would 
not  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  made  fo  confiderable  an  addition 
to  it,  by  his  EJfay  on  the  Human  Underftandingy  and  by  his  Thoughts 
$n  the  Condufi  of  the  Underftandtng.  Nor  would  he  have  remitted 
his  pupil  to  Chillingworth,  the  acuteft  logician,  as  well  as  the 
beft  reafoner,  of  his  age  ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places  of 
his  excellent  book,  "without  pedantry  even  in  that  pedantic  age, 

makes 
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makes  the  happieft  application  of  the  rules  of  logic,  for  unravel- 
ing the  fophiftical  reafoning  of  his  antagonift. 

Our  reafoning  power  makes  no  appearance  in  infancy ;  but  as 
we  grow  up,  it  unfolds  itfelf  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a  tree. 
When  a  child  firft  draws  an  inference,  or  perceives  the  force  of  an 
inference  drawn  by  another  perfon,  we  may  call  this  the  birth  of, 
his  rcafcn :  but  it  is  yet  like  a  new-bom  babe,  weak  and  tender ;  , 
it  mufl  be  cherifhed,  and  carried  in  arms,  and  have  food  of  eafy 
digeftion,  till  it  gathers  (Irength. 

I  believe  no  man  remembers  this  birth  of  his  reafon  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  decifions  will  at  firfl  be  weak  and  wavering ; 
and,  compared  with  that  (leady  convidlion  which  he  acquires  in 
ripe  years,  will  be  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  fee  that  the  reafon  of  children  yields  to  authority, 
as  a  reed  to  the  wind ;  nay,  that  it  clings  to  it,  and  leans  upon 
it,  as  if  confcious  of  its  o\^n  weaknefs. 

When  reafon  acquires  fuch  ftrength  as  to  (land,  on  its  own  bot- 
twn,  without  the  aid  of  authority,  or  even  in  oppoHtion  to  au* . 
thority,  this  may  be  called  its  ftumfy  age.  But  in  mod  men,  it* 
hardly  ever  arrives  at  this  period.  Many,  by  their  iituation  in 
life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  rational  powers. 
Many,  from  the  habit  they  have  acquired,  of  fubmitting  their  opi-. 
nions  tothe  authority  of  others,  or  from  fome  other  principle  whicL 
operates  more  powerfully  than  the  love  of  truth,  fuffer  their  judge- 
ment to  be  carried  along,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  either  by  the 
authority  of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the  multitude,  or  by  • 
their  own  pafldons.  Such  perfons,  however  learned,  however  a- 
cute,  may  be  faid  to  be  all  their  days  children  in  underftanding. 
They  reafon,  they  difpute,  and  perhaps  write  j  but  it  is  not  that 
they  may  find  the  truth ;  but  that  they  may  defend  opinions 
which  have  defeended  to  them  by  inheritance,  or  into  which  they 
have  fiadlen  by  accident,  or  been  led  by  aSecflion. 
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1  agree  IvitkMr  I-ocke,  that  there  is  no  ftudy  better  fitted  to 
cxercife  and  ftrengthen  the  reafoning  powers,  than  that  of  die 
mathematical  fcicnces  j  for  two  reafons  ;  firft,  Becaufe  there  is  no 
other  branch  of  fcience  which  gives  fuch  fcope  to  long  and  accu- 
rate trains  of  reafoning ;  and,  fecondly,  Becaufe  in  mathematics 
there  is  no  room  for  authority,  or  for  prejudice  of  any  kind,  which 
may  give  a  falfe  bias  to  the  judgement. 

Wheii  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  to  ftudy  Euclid,  every 
thing  at  firft  is  new  to  him.  His  apprehenfion  is  unfteady  ;  his 
judgement  is  feeble ;  and  reds  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
thing,  and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But  every 
time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axioms,  the  elementary 
propofitions,  more  light  breaks  in  upon  him ;  the  language  be- 
comes familiar,  and  conveys  clear  and  fteady  conceptions ;  the 
jhdgement  is  confirmed ;  he  begins  to  fee  what  demonftration  is  ; 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  it  without  being  charmed  with  it.  He 
perceives  it  to  be  a  kind  of  evidence  which  has  no  need  of  autho- 
rity to  ftrengthen  it.  He  finds  himfelf  emancipated  from  that 
l^ondage,  and  exults  fo  much  in  this  new  ftate  of  independence, 
that  he  fpurns  at  authority,  and  would  have  demonftration  for 
every  thing  ;  until  experience  teaches. him,  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  had  in  moft  things ;  and  that  in  his 
moft  important  concerns,  he  muft  reft  contented  with  probabi- 
lity. 

*  As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road  of  demonftration  be- 
comes fmooth  and  eafy  ;  he  can  walk  in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider 
fteps  :  and,  at  laft,  he  acquires  the  habit,  not  only  of  underftand- 
ing  a  demonftration,  but  of  difcovering  and  demonftrating  mathe- 
matical truths. 

Thus,  a  man  without  rules  of  logici  may  acquire  the  habit  of 
reafoning  juftly  in  mathematics  ;  and,  1  believe,  he  may,  by  like 
means,  acquire  the  habit  of  reafoning  jViftly  in  mechanics,  in  ju- 
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rifprudence,  in  politics,  or  in  any  other  fcience.  Good  fenfe, 
good  examples,  and  aiEduous  exercife,  may  bring  a  man  to 
reafon  juftly  and  acutely  in  his  own  profeflion,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that  from  this  conccffion  he  may  infer 
the  inutility  of  logic,  he  betrays  a  great  want  of  that  art  by  this 
inference  :  for  it  is  no  better  reafoning  than  this.  That  becaufe  a 
man  may  go  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris, 
therefore  any  other  road  is  ufelefs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which  may  not  be  acquired, 
in  a  very  conliderable  degree,  by  example  and  pradlice,  without 
reducing  it  to  rules.  But  pradlice,  joined  with  rules,  may  carry 
a  man  on  in  his  art  ^rther  and  more  quickly,  than  pradlice  with- 
out rules.  Every  ingenious  artift  knows  the  utility  of  having 
his  art  reduced  to  rules,  and  by  that  means  made  a  fcience.  He 
is  thereby  enlightened  in  his  pradtice,  and  works  with  more  aflU« 
ranee.  By  rules,  he  fometimes  corredls  his  own  errors,  and  often 
detedls  the  errors  of  others :  he  finds  them  of  great  ufe  to  con- 
firm his  judgement,  to  juftify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn 
what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  ufe  in  reafoning,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious powers  of  the  human  underflanding,  by  which  we  reafon  ? 
Is  it  of  no  ufe,  to  refblve  the  various  kinds  of  reafoning  into  their 
fimple  elements  ;  and  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules 
by  which  thofe  elements  are  combined  in  judging  and  in  reafon- 
ning  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe,  to  mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reafoning, 
by  which  even  the  moft  ingenious  men  have  "been  led  into  error  ? 
It  muft  fxu-ely  betray  great  want  of  underflanding,  to  think  thcfc 
things  ufelefs  or  unimportant.  Thcfe  are  the  things  which  lo- 
gicians have  attempted ;  and  which  they  have  executed ;  not  in- 
deed fo  completely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement,  but  in 
luch  a  manner  as  to  give  very  confiderable  aid  to  our  reafoning 
powers.     That  the  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  definition 
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and  divifion,  with  regard  to  the  coxxverfion  and  oppofltioa  of 
propofitions  and  the  general  rules  of  reafoning,  are  not  with-^ 
out  ufe,  is  fufBciently  apparent  from  the  blunders  committed  by 
thofe  who  difdain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  fyllogifm  is  better  fitted  for  fcho- 
laftic  litigation,  than  for  real  improvement  in  knowledge,  it  is  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  a  great  effort  of  human  genius* 
We  admire  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of  China,  tho* 
ufelefs  burdens  upon  the  earth.  We  can  bear  the  moil  minute 
defcription  of  them,  and  travel  hundreds  of  leagueii  to  fee  them. 
If  any  perfon  ihoudd,  with  facrilegious  hands,  deilroy  or  deface 
them,  his  memory  would  be  had  in  abhorrence.  The  prisdicar: 
ments  and  predicables,  the  rules  of  fyllogijGn,  and  the  topica^ 
have  a. like  title  to  our  veneration  as  antiquities:  they  ate  uncooph* 
mon  eflforts^  not  of  human  power,  but  of  human  genius ;  and 
|hey  make  a  remarkable  period  in  the  progreis  of  human  cea- 
fon. 

.  The  prejudice  againft  logic  has  probably  been  ftrengthened  hj 
its  being  taught  too  early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught  logic  at 
they  are  taught  their  creed,  when  it  is  an  exerdfe  of  memory  on- 
fy,  vnthout  underftanding.  One  may  as  well  expedb  to  imderr 
ftand  grammar  befrae  he  can  (peak,  as  to  underftand  logic  befom 
he  can  reafbn.  It  mud  even  be  acknowledged,  th^t  commonly  we 
are  capable  of  reafoning  in  mathematics  more  early  than  in  logic. 
Tht  c^je^s  presented  to  the  mind  in  this  icieoce,  are  of  a  very  ab« 
ftradt  nature,  and  can  be  diftin^Uy  conceived  only  when  we  are 
capable  c^  attentive  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  mw 
derftanding,  and  after  we  have  been  accuftcnned  to  reafon.  There 
may  be  an  dementary  Ic^c,  level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  who 
have  been  but  little  exercifed  in  reafoning ;  but  the  moft  import'* 
^XA  parts  of  this  fcience  require  a  ripe  underftanding,  capable  of 
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ttBe&ing  upon  its  own  operations.  Therefore  to  make  logic  the 
firft  branch  of  fcience  that  is  to  be  taught,  is  an  old  error  that 
ought  to  be  corredled. 


Sicf .  2.    Of  the  Impravifnent  of  Logic. 

In  compd&tiona  of  human  thought  exprefTed  by  fpeech  or  by 
writing,  whatever  is  excellent  and  whatever  is  faulty,  fall  with« 
in  the  province^  either  of  grammar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  logic^ 
Propriety  of  exprei&on  is  the  province  of  grammar ;  grace,  ele** 
gance,  and  force,  in  thought  and  in  expreilion,  are  the  province  of 
rhetoric  ;  juftnefs  and  accuracy  of  thought  are  the  province  of  lo- 
gic- 

The  faults  in  compodtion,  therefore,  which  faU  under  the  cenr 

fure  of  logic,  are  obicure  and  indiftin^k  conceptions,  falie  judge- 
ment, inconclufive  reafoning,  and  all  improprieties  in  diflinc^ 
tions,  definitions^  diviiion,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational 
powers,  in  avoiding  thefe  faults  and  in  attaining  the  oppofite 
excellencies,  is  the  end  of  logic ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  it 
that  .has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  ought  to  be  thrown 
out. 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  abftradi  nature,  ought  to  be 
illuftratcd  by  a  variety  of  real  and  (triking  examples  uken  frozqi 
the  writings  of  good  authors.  It  is  both  inftruiSlive  and  enters 
taining,  to  obferve  the  virtues  of  accurate  compoficion  in  writer^ 
of  fame.  We  cannot  fee  them,  without  being  drawn  to  the  imi- 
tation of  them,  in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  dry 
rules.  Nor  are  the  faults  of  fuch  writers  lefs  inftrudlive  or  lefs 
powerful  monitors.  A  wreck,  left  upon  a  ihoal,  or  upon  a  rock^ 
is  not  more  ufeful  to  the  failor,  than  the  faults  of  good  writer^ 
when  fct  up  to  view,  are  to  thofe  who  come  after  them.     It  was  a 
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happy  thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer  of  Englifh  grammar,  to 
.colledl  under  the  feveral  rules,  Examples  of  bad  Englifh*  found  in 
the  mod  approved  authors.  It  were  to  be  wHhed  that  the  rutes  of 
logic  were  illuftrated  in  the  fame  manner.  By  this  means,  a  fy- 
ftem  of  logic  would  become  a  repofitory  j  wherein  whatever  is 
mod  acute  in  judging  and  in  reafoiiing,  whatever  is  mod  accu- 
rate in  dividing,  diflinguifhing,  and  defining,  fhould  be  laid  up 
and  difpofed  in  order  for  our  imitation;  and  vi^erein  the  faUc 
fteps  of  eminent  authors  fhould  be  recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  had  laboured  in  the  fearch  of  truth  near  two  thoii- 
fand  years,  by  the  help  of  fyllogifhis.  Lord  Bacon  propofed  the 
mediod  of  indudlion,  as  a  more  eflfedual  engine  for  that  purpofe. 
HSs  Novum  Organum  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  and  labours 
of  the  inquifitive,  more  remarkable,  and  more  ufeful,  than  that 
which  the  Organum  of  Ariftotle  had  given  before ;  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fecond  grand  aera  in  the  progrefs  of  human  rea- 
fon* 

The  art  of  fyllogtfin  produced  numberlefs  difputes,  and  nimw 
berlef$  fe^s,  who  fought  againfl  each  other  with  much  animofity, 
without  gaining  c»:  lofing  groiind ;  but  did  nothing  confiderable 
for  the  benefit  of  human  life.  The  art  of  indudiion,  firfl  deline* 
ated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  numberlefs  laboratories  and  obfei> 
vatories,  in  which  Nature  has  bieen  put  to  the  queilion  by  thou- 
£mds  of  experiments,  and  forced  to  confefs  many  of  her  fecrets^ 
which  before  were  hid  fitHn  moruls.  And  by  thefe,  arts  have 
been  improved,  and  human  knowledge  wonderfully  increafed. 

In  reafoning  by  fyllogifm,  from  general  principles  we  defcend 
to  a  conclufion  virtually  contained  in  them.  The  procefs  of  in^ 
du^ion  is  more  arduous ;  being  an  afcent  £rom  particular  pre- 
mifes  to  a  general  conclufion.  The  evidence  of  fuch  general  eon- 
clufions  is  not  demonfbative,  but  probable :  but  when  the  induce 
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don  is  fufficiently  copious^  and  carried  on  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  it  forces  convidion  no  lefs  than  demonftration  itfelf  does. 

The  greateft  part  of  human  knowledge  reds  upon  evidence  of 
this  kind.  Indeed  we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths  which 
are  contingent  in  their  nature,  and  depend  upon  the  will  and  or- 
dination of  the  maker  of  the  world.  He  governs  the  world  he 
has  made,  by  general  laws.  The  effcds  of  thefe  laws  in  particu- 
lar phenomena  are  open  to  our  obfervation  ;  and  by  obferving  % 
train  of  uniform  effeds  with  due  caution,  we  may  at  laft  decypher 
Jtht  law  of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  difplayed  no  lefs  force  of  genius  in  reducing  to 
-rules  this  method  of  reafoning,  than  Ariflotle  did  in  the  method 
of  fyllogifm.  His  Novum  Organum  ought  therefore  to  be  held  as  a 
;moft  important  addition  to  the  ancient  logic.  Thofe  who  under- 
ftand  it,  and  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  it,  will  be  able  to  diftinguiih 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philofbphical  difquifitions  into  Uie 
works  of  God.  They  will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  hy- 
•potheies  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  human  imagination,  and 
to  refpedt  nothing  but  fadts  fufficiently  vouched,  or  concluiionS' 
drawn  from  them  by  a  fair  and  chafte  interpretation  of  nature. 
'  Mod  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules,  after  they  had  been  brought 
-to  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural  fagacity  of 
:arti(ls ;  and  the  rules  have  been  drawn  from  the  bed  exam- 
ples of  the  art  that  had  been  before  exhibited :  but  the  art  of  phi- 
•k>fophical  indudion  was  delineated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample 
manner,  before  the  world  had  leen  any  tolerable  example  of  it.. 
This,  altho'  it  adds  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  mufl  have 
•produced  fome  obfcuhty  in  the  work,  and  a  dcfed  of  proper  ex- 
amples for  illuftration.  This  defcd  may  now  be  eafily  fupplied^ 
from  thofe  authors  who^  in  their  philoibphical  difquifitions,  have 
moft  ftridly  purfued  the  path  pointed  out  in  the  Novum  Organum^ 
Among  thcfe  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  feems  to  hold  the  firft  rank,  havings 
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in  the  third  book  of  his  Pnnctpiay  and  in  his  Optics,  had  the  rule* 
of  the  Novum  Organum  conftantly  in  his  eye. 

I  think  Lord  Bacon  was  alfo  the  firft  who  endeavoured  to  red^ice 
to  a  fyftcm  the  prejudices  or  biafles  of  the  mind,  which  are  the 
caufes  of  falfe  judgement,  and  which  he  calls  thf  idols  of  the  bu^ 
man  tmderjlanding.  Some  late  writers  of  logic  have  very  properly 
introduced  this  into  their  fyftem ;  but  it  deftrves  to  be  more  co- 
piouily  handled,  and  to  be  illuftrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  accurate  reafoning,  to  diflingiii& 
firft  principles  which  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  from  prc^)ofi- 
lions  which  require  proof.  AH  the  real  knowledge  of  mankind 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  firft  confifting  of  felf-evideiM: 
propofitions  ;  the  fecond,  of  thofe  which  are  deduced  by  juft  rea-- 
Ibning  from  felf-eviilent  propofitions.  The  line  which  divider 
theie  two  parts  ought  to  be  marked  as  dirftincEtly  as  poifible,  and 
the  principles  that  are  felf-evident  reduced,  as  far  as  can  be  done^ 
to  general  axioms.  This  has  been  done  in  mathematics  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  tended  greatly  to  the  emolument  of  that  fci- 
ence.  It  has  lately  been  done  in  natural  philofophy  :  and  by  this 
means  that  fcience  has  advanced  more  in  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  than  it  had  done  befpre  in  two  thoufand.  Every  fcience  is 
in  an  unformed  ftate  until  its  firft  principles  are  aicertained :  af» 
ter  that  is  done,  it  advances  regularly,  and  fecures  the  ground  it 
has  gained. 

Altho*  firft'principles  do  not  admit  of  diredl  proof,  yet  there 
muft  be  certain  marks  and  charadlers,  by  which  thofe  that  are 
truly  fuch  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  counterfeits.  Thefe  marks 
ought  to  be  defcribed,  and  applied,  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine 
-from  the  fpurious. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy  there  is  a  redundance,  rather  than  a 
dcfedl,  of  firft  principles.  Many  things  were  afTumed  under  tha£t 
charader  without  a  juft  title :    That  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  i 

That 
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TJiat  bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place ;  That  the  hea- 
venly bodies  undergo  no  change ;  That  they  move  in  perfedl 
circles,  and  with  an  equable  motion.  Such  principles  as  thcfe  were 
aflumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  without  proof,  as  if  they 
.were  felf-evident. 

Des  Cartes,  fenfible  of  this  wcakneis  in  the  ancient  philofophy, 
anddefirous  to  guard  againft  it  in  his  own  fyftcm,  refoived  to  ad- 
mit nothing  until  his  aflent  was  forced  by  irrcfiftible  evidoacc. 
The  firft  thing  which  he  found  to  be  certain  and  evident  was,  that 
Jhe  thought,  and  reafoned,  and  doubted.  He  found  himfelf  un^ 
der  a  ueceflity  of  believing  the  exUlcnce  of  tho(e  operations  of 
mind  of  which  he  was  confcious :  and  having  thus  found  fute 
footing  ia  this  one  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  he  refled  fatisfied 
with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of  his  know^^ 
Jedge  upon  it ;  like  Archimedes,  who  wanted  but  one  Bxcd  poiac 
so  mov«  the  whole  earth.  But  the  fouoidatioa  was  too  narrow  i 
and  in  his  progrefs  he  unawares  affumes  many  things  leis  evident 
•fchan  ihoih  which  he  attempts  to  prove.  Altho'  he  was  not  able 
to  fufpedt  the  teftimony  of  confcioufnefs,  yet  he  thought  the  tcr 
iUodony  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  and  of  every  other  faculty,  m^ght 
be  fufpected,  and  ought  not  to  be  received  until  proof  was  brought 
that  they  are  not  fallacious.  Therefore  he  applies  theie  faculties, 
whofe  charadler  is  yet  in  qucllion,  to  prove.  That  there  is  an  ior 
finitely  perfe<5l  Being,  who  made  him,  and  who  made  his  (enfes, 
las  memory,  his  reaibn,  and  all  his  faculties  ;  That  this  Being  is 
no  deceiver,  and  therefore  could  not  give  him  faculties  that  are 
^llacious  ;  and  that  on  this  account  they  deferve  credit. 

It  is  llrange,  that  this  philofopher,  who  found  himfelf  under  a 
jqeceflity  of  yielding  to  the  tcllimony  of  confciouliicfs,  did  not 
/find  the  fame  neceflity  of  yielding  to  the  teflimony  of  his  fenfes^ 
Jus  memory,  and  his  underdanding  :  and  that  while  he  was  certain 
that  he  doubted,  and  reafoned,  he  was  uncertain  whether  two 
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and  three  made  five,  and  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake.  It 
is  more  ftrange,  thaf  fo  acute  a  reafoher  (hould  not  perceive,  that 
his  whole  train  of  reafoning  to  prove  that  his  faculties  were  not 
fallacious,  was  mere  fophiftry :  for  if  his  faculties  were  falla* 
cious,  they  might  deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reafoning  ;  and  fo 
the  conclufion,  That  they  were  not  fallacious,  was  only  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  faculties  in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fal- 
lacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reafon  for  diftrufting  our  other  facul- 
ties, that  will  not  reach  confcioufnefs  itfelf.  And  he  who  diflrufls 
thofe  faculties  of  judging  and  reafoning  which  God  hath  given 
him,  muft  even  reft  in  his  fcepticifm  till  he  come  to  a  (bund 
mind,  or  until  God  give  him  hew  faculties  to  fit  in  judgement 
upon  the  old.  If  it  be  not  a  firft  principle.  That  our  faculties  are 
not  fallacious,  we  muft  be  abfolute  fceptics  :  for  this  principle  is 
incapable  of  proof;  and  if  it  is  not  certain,  nothing  elfe  can  be 
certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been  failhionable  with  thoie 
who  dealt  in  abftradl  philolbphy,  to  employ  their  invention  in 
finding  philofophical  arguments,  either  to  prove  thofe  truths  which 
aught  to  be  received  as  firft  principles,  or  to  overturn  them :  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  authority  of  firft  principles  is 
more  hurt  by  the  firft  of  thefe  attempts,  or  by  the  laft ;  for  fuch 
principles  can  ftand  fecure  only  upon  their  own  bottom  ;  and  to 
place  them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that  of  their  intrinfic 
evidence,  is  in  effeA  to  overturn  them. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fenfible  and  judicious  treatife» 
wrote  by  Father  Buffier  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning  firft 
principles,  and  the  fource  of  human  judgements,  which,  with 
great  propriety,  he  prefixed  to  his  treatife  of  logic.  And  indeed  I 
i^pprehend  it  is  a  fubjeifl  of  fuch  confequence,  that  if  inquifitive 
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men  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  unanimity  in  the  firft  principles 
of  the  other  fciences,  as  in  thofe  of  mathematics  and  natural  pliilo- 
ibphy,  (and  why  fliould  we  defpair  of  a  general  agreement  in 
things  that  are  felf-evident  ?),  this  might  be  coniidered  as  a  third 
grand  aura  in  the  progreft  of  humiiA  Mafon. 
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SKETCH        II. 
Principles     and     Progrefs     of     Morality. 


TH  E  fcience  of  morals,  like  other  fciences,  is  in  a  very  iniT 
perfedl  ftate  among  favages ;  and  arrives  at  maturity  a- 
mong  enlightened  nations  by  very  flow  degrees.  This  progrefe 
points  out  the  hiftorical  part,  as  firft  in  order :  but  as  that  hiftory 
would  give  little  fatisfadlion,  without  a  rule  for  comparing  the 
morals  of  different  ages,  and  of  different  nations,  I  begin  with 
the  principles  of  morality,  fuch  as  ought  to  govern  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  nations.  The  prefent  fketch  accordingly  is  divided  in- 
to two  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  principles  are  unfolded  j  and  the 
fecond  is  altogether  hiftorical. 


PART        I. 
Principles    of    Morality. 

SECT.        I. 
Human     Actions     analyfcd. 


^  HE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  more  vifible,  than  in  the  nice 

adjuftment  of  our  internal  frame  to  oiu*  fituation  in  this 

world.     An  animal  is  endued  with  a  power  of  felf-motion ;  and 

in 
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in  performing  animal  fundlions,  requires  not  any  external  aid. 
This  more  efpecially  is  the  cafe  of  man,  the  nobleft  of  terreflrial 
beings.  His  heart  beats,  his  blood  circulates,  his  llomach  di- 
gefts,  evacuations  proceed,  &c.  &c.  By  what  means  ?  Not  fure- 
ly  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  which  are  far  from  being  adequate 
to  fuch  operations.  The  operations  mentioned  are  effedls  of  an 
internal  power,  beftow'd  on  man  for  preferving  life.  The  power  ■ 
is  exerted  uniformly,  and  without  interruption,  independent  of 
will,  and  without  confcioufhefs. 

Man  is  a  being  ffifceptible  of  pleafiire  and  pain:  thefe  generate 
defire  to  attain  what  is  agreeable,  and  to  fliun  what  is  difagree- 
able  J  and  he  is  enabled  by  other  powers  to  gratify  his  defires. 
One  power,  termed  in/Hnfi^  is  exerted  indeed  with  confcioufnefs ; 
but  blindly,  without  will,  and  without  intention  to  produce  any 
effedl.  Brute  animals  adl  for  the  mod  part  by  inftindl :  hunger 
prompts  them  to  eat,  and  cold,  to  take  flieker ;  knowingly  in- 
deed, but  without  exerting  any  a<a  of  will,  and  without  forefight 
of  what  will  happen.  Infants  of  the  human  fpecies,  little  fuperior 
to  brutes,  arc,  like  brutes,  governed  by  inftindl :  they  lay  hold  of 
the  nipple,  without  knowing  that  fucking  will  fatisfy  their  hun- 
ger ;  and  they  weep  when  pained,  without  any  view  of  relief  **, 
Another  power  is  governed  by  intention  and  will.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  from  infancy  to  maturity,   the  mind  opens  to  objcdts,   with-^ 

•  Akin  to  thefe,  arc  certain  habitual  aAs  done  without  thought,  fuch  as  fnufF- 
ing  or  grinning.  Cuftom  enables  one  to  move  the  fingers  on  an  inftrument  of  mu- 
fic,  without  being  dircfied  by  win :  the  motion  is  often  too  quick  for  an  acl  of 
will.  Some  arrive  at  great  perfeAion  m  the  art  of  balancing  :  the  flightcft  devia« 
tion  from  the  juft  balance  is  inHantly  redrcfled  s  were  a  preceding  aft  of  will  necef- 
fary,  it  would  be  too  late«  An  unexpected  hollow  in  walkings  occafions  a  violent 
fliock  :  is  not  this  evidence,  that  external  motion  is  governed  by  the  mind,  fre- 
quently without  confcioufnefs  \  and  that  in  walking,  the  body  is  adjuded  before 
hand  to  what  b  expc£kcd  i 
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out  end,  of  defire  and  of  averfion,  the  attainitig  or  fhunniBg  of 
which  depend  more  or  lefs  on  our  own  will.  We  are  placed  in  a 
wide  world,  left  to  our  own  condudl ;  and  we  are  by  nature  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  power  for  performing  what  we  intend  and 
wilL  The  adlions  we  perform  by  this  power  are  termed  ^voluntary. 
There  ftill  remain  another  fpecies  of  a(5Uons,  termed  involuntary  j 
as  where  we  adl  by  fome  irrefiftible  motive  againft  our  will.  An 
adlion  maybe  voluntary,  tho' done  with  reludlance ;  as  whearc 
a  man,  to  free  himfelf  from  torture,  reveals  the  fecrets  of .  hifi 
friend :  his  confeflion  is  voluntary,  tho'  dndvn  from  him  with 
great  relu(5lance.  But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  after  the  firmeft  refi>- 
lution  to  reveal  nothing,  his  mind  is  unhinged  by  exquifite  tor- 
ture i  the  difcovery  he  makes  may  be  juftly  termed  involuntary;: 
he  fpeaks  indeed  j  but  he  is  compcUed  to  it  abfolutely  againft  hi» 
will.  ^. 

Man  is  by  his  nature  sttl  accountable  being,  anfwcrablc  for  his 
condud:  to  God  and  man.  In  doing  any  a(5tion  that  wears  a  double 
face,  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  explain  the  fame  to  his  re*- 
lations,  his  friends,  his  acquaintance ;  and  above  all,  to  thofe 
who  have  authority  over  him.  He  hopes  for  praife  for  every  righl: 
a(5lion,  and  dreads  blame  for  every  one  that  is  wrong.  But  for 
what  fort  of  adlions  does  he  hold  himfelf  accountable  ?  Not  fure- 
ly  for  an  inftindlive  adlion,  which  is  done  blindly,  without  in- 
tention, and  without  will :  neither  for  an  involuntary  adlion,  be- 
caufe  it  is  extorted  from  him  againft  his  will :  and  leaft  of  all,  for 
adlions  done  without  confcioufnefs,  fuch  as  thofe  which  prefervc 
.  life.  What  only  remain  are  voluntary  adlions,  which  are  either 
right  or  wrong.  Such  adlions  are  done  wittingly  and  willingly': 
for  thefe  we  muft  anfwer,  if  at  all  accountable  ;  and  for  thefe  e- 
very  man  in  confcience  holds  himfelf  bound  to  anfwer. 

And  now  more  particularly  upon  voluntary  adlions.    To  intend 
and  to  will,  tho'  commonly  held  fynonymous,  fignify  different 

ads 
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9L&S  of  the  mincT.  Intention  refpedts  the  effe<5l :  Will  refpedls  the 
adtion  that  is  exerted  for  producing  the  effedl.  It  is  my  intention^ 
for  example,  to  relieve  my  friend  from  diftrefs  :  upon  feeing  him, 
it  is  my  Will  to  give  him  a  fum  for  his  relief:  the  external  ad  of 
giving  follows  ;  and  my  friend  is  relieved,  w^hich  is  the  effedl  in* 
tended.  But  thefe  internal  a<5ls,  tho*  in  their  nature  different,  arc 
always  united :  I  cannot  will  the  means,  without  intending  the 
efiedt  ;  and  I  cannot  intend  the  effeft,  without  wilUng  the 
means  *. 

Some  effeifts  of  voluntary  ac5lion  follow  neceffarily :  A  wound  is 
an  eflfedl  that  neceflarily  follows  the  dabbing  a  perfon  with  a  dag- 
ger :  death  is  a  necefiary  efftA  of  throwing  one  down  from  the 
battlements  of  a  high  tower.  Some  effects  are  probable  only  :  I 
kbour  in  order  to  provide  for  my  family  ;  fight  for  my  country 
to  refcue  it  from  oppreffors  ;  take  phyfic  for  my  health.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  event  intended  does  not  neceflarily  nor  always  follow, 

A  man,  when  he  wills  to  adt,  muft  intend  the  neccflary  efiedt: 
a  perfon  who  (tabs,  certainly  intends  to  wound.  But  where  the 
cfleA  is  probable  only,  a  man  may  adt  without  intending  the  ef- 
fcdl  that  follows  :  a  (lone  thrown  by  me  at  random  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, may  happen  to  wound  a  man  without  my  intending  it. 
One  adls  by  inftindl,  without  either  will  or  intention  :  voluntary 
adlions  that  neceflarily  produce  their  effedl,  imply  intention :  vo- 
luntary adlions,  when  the  effedl  is  probable  only,  are  fbmetimes 
intended,  fometimes  not. 

Human  adtions  are  diflinguiflied  from  each  other  by  certain 
qualities y  termed  right  and  ivrong.  But  as  thefe  make  the  corner- 
done  of  morality,  they  are  referved  to  the  following  fedlion. 

•  To  indine»  to  rcfoWc,  to  intend,  to  will,  arc  afts  of  the  mind  relative  to  ex- 
ternal aAion.  Thefe  fcycral  a£ls  are  well  uodcrftood  \  tho*  the7  cannot  be  defined, 
being  perfeJUy  fimple. 

SECT. 
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S    E    C    T.        II. 

Divifton  of  Human  Anions  into  Right,  Wrong,  and  Indif- 
ferent. 


HP  HE  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  voluntary  a6Hons,  are 
univerfaily  acknowledged  as  the  foundation  of  morality  ;  and 
yet  philofophers  have  been  ftrangely  perplexed  about  them.  The 
hiftory  of  their  various  opinions,  would  fignify  little  but  to  dark- 
en the  fubjeA :  the  reader  will  have  more  fatisfadiioa  in  feeing 
thefe  qualities  explained,'  without  entering  at  all  into  contro-* 
verfy. 
\r  No  perfon  is  ignorant  of  primary  and  iecondary  qualities,  a  dii^ 
tindlion  much  inflfted  on  by  philofophers.  Primary  qualitieSi^ 
fuch  as  figure,  cohefion,  weight,  are  permanent  qualities,  that 
exifl  in  a  fubjedl  whether  perceived  or  n<^.  Secondary  qualities, 
fuch  as  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  depend  on  the  percipient  as  much  as 
on  the  fubje<5l,  being  nothing  when  not  perceived.  Beauty  and 
uglinefs  are  qualities  of  the  latter  fort :  they  have  no  cxiftence 
but  when  perceived  ;  and,  like  all  other  fecondary  qualities,  they 
are  perceived  intuitively  ;  having  no  dependence  on  reafbn  nor 
on  judgement,  more  than  colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  tafte  {a). 

The  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  voluntary  adions,  are  fe- 
condary, like  beauty  and  uglinefs,  and  the  other  iecondary  qua- 
lities mentioned.  Like  them,  they  are  objeds  of  intuitive  per- 
ception, and  depend  not  in  any  degree  on  reafon  or  on  judge- 

{a)  Elements  of  Critictfm,  vol*  i  p.  207.  edit..  5* 
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meat.  No  argument  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  to  refcue  an  inno- 
cent babe  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  are  right  adlions :  they  are  perceived  to  be  fo  intui- 
tively. As  little  is  an  argument  requifite  to  prove,  that^  murder, 
deceit,  perjury,  are  wrong  adiions :  they^re  perceived  intuitive- 
ly to  be  fb.  The  Deity  has  beftow'd  on  man,  diflPerent  faculties 
for  different  purpofes.  Truth  and  falfehood  are  inveftigated  by 
the  reafoning  faculty.  Beauty  and  uglinefs  are  objecls  of  a  fenfe, 
known  by  the  name  of  tajle.  Right  and  wrong  are  obje<fls  of  a  fenfe 
termed  the  moral  fenfe  or  confcience.  And  fuppofing  thefe  qualities 
to  be  hid  from  our  perception,  in  vain  would  we  try  to  difcovcr 
them  by  any  argument,  or  procefs  of  reafoning  :  the  attempt 
would  be  abfurd ;  no  lefs  fo  than  an  attempt  to  difcover  colour, 
by  reafoning,  or  tafte,-  or  fmell  *. 

Right  and  wrong,  as  mentioned  above,  are  qualities  of  volun- 
tary afkions,  and  of  no  other  kind.  An  inftindlive  action  is  be- 
neficial, is  agreeable ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  denominated  ei- 
ther right  or  wrong.  An  involuntary  adl  is  hurtful  to  the  agent, 
and  difagreeaWe  to  the  fpedlator ;  but  in  the  agent  it  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong.  Thefe  qualities  alfo  depend  in  no  degree  on 
the  event.  Thus,  if^  to  fave  my  friend  from  drowning,  I  plunge 
into  a  river,  the  a<5lion  is  right,  tho'  I  happen  to  come  too  late. 


•  Every  perception  muft  proceed  from  fomc  faculty  or  power  of  perception, 
termed  fenfe.  The  moral  fenfe,  by  which  wc  perceive  the  qualities  of  riijht  and 
wrong,  may  be  confidercd  either  as  a  branch  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  which  we 
^rceive  the  actions  to  which  thefe  qualities  belong,  or  as  a  fenfe  diftin£t  from  all 
others.  The  fenfes  by  which  objeAs  are  perceived,  are  not  fcparated  from  each  o- 
iher  by  didinA  boundaries }  and  the  forcing  or  claifing  them,  feems  to  depend 
more  on  tafte  and  fancy,  than  on  nature.  I  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down  by 
former  writers }  which  is,  to  confider  the  moral  fenfe  as  a  fenfe  diftinft  from  othei-s, 
bccaufe  it  b  the  eaficft  and  dearcft  manner  of  conceiving  it. 

And 
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And  if  I  aim  a  ftrdce  at  a  man  behindr^his  back,  the  adion  is 
wrong,  tho'  I  happen  not  to  touch  him^ 

The  qualities  of  right  and  of  agreeable,  are  infeparable ;  and 
fo  are  the  qualities  of  wrong  and  of  difagreeai^e*  A  right  adtion^ 
accordingly, .  is  agreeable,  not  only  in  the  diredl  perception,  but 
equally  fo  in  every  fubftqucnt  recoUedlion.  And  in  both  circum-" 
(lances  equally,  a  wrong  adlion  is  dilagreeable. 

Right  adlions  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  moral  fcfife  into  two 
kinds,  viz.  what  aught  to  be  done,  and  what  fnay  be  ddne,  or  left 
undone.  Wrong  adtions  admit  not  that  diftindlion :  they  are  ail 
prohibited  to  be  done.  To  fay  that  an  aiSlioii  bught  to  be  dene^ 
means  that  we  are  tied  or  obliged  to  perform ;  and  to  £ay  that  an 
adion  ought  not  to  be  done,  means  that  we  are  retrained  ft&tA 
doing  it.  Tho'  the  neceflity  implied  in  the  being  tied  or  obliged^ 
is  not  phyfical,  but  only  what  is  conmxonly  termed  amoral  \  yet 
we  coticeivie  ourfelves  deprived  of  liberty  or  fireedocn,  acid  necef^ 
farily  bound  to  adl  or  to  forbear  ai5ling,  in  oppoiition  to  every  o* 
ther  motive.  The  necefSty  here  defcribed  \s  termed  duty^  The 
moral  neceflity  we  are  under  to  forbear  harming  the  innocent^  is 
a  proper  example:  the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  reftraint  to  be 
our  duty,  which  no  motive  whatever  will  excufe  us  for  tranfgref^ 
£ng. 

The  duty  of  performing  or  forbearing  any  adlion,  implies  a 
right  in  fome  perfon  to  exa<5l  performance  of  that  duty  j  and  ac-^ 
cordingly,  a  duty  or  obligation  neceflarily  infers  a  correipcHid- 
ing  right.  A  promife  on  my  part  to  pay  L.  loo,  confers  a  right 
to  demand  performance.  The  man  who  conunits  an  injury,  vio^ 
lates  the  right  of  the  perfon  injured,  which  entitles  him  to  den[iand 
reparation  of  the  wrong. 

Duty  is  twofold  j  duty  to  others,  and  duty  to  ourfelves.  With 
refpeiSl  to  the  former,  the  doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  is  termed 
juft :  the  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omitting  what 

we 
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we  ought  to  do,  arc  termed  unjujl.  With  refpedl  to  ourfelves,  the 
doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  is  termed  proper :  the  doing  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omitting  what  we  ought  to  do,  are 
termed  improper.  Thus,  rights  fignifying  a  quality  of  certain  ac- 
tions, is  a  genus  ;  of  which  jiifl  and  proper  are  fpecies  :  ivrong^ 
fignifying  a  quality  of  other  adlions,  is  a  genus  ;  of  which  ut^it/l 
and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  a<Elions  left  to  our  free  will,  to  be  done,  or  left  undone, 
come  next  in  order.  They  are,  like  the  former,  right  when  done ; 
but  they  diflfer,  in  not  being  wrong  when  left  undone.  To  remit 
a  juft  debt  for  the  fake  of  a  growing  family,  to  yield  a  fubjedt  in 
controverly  rather  than  go  to  law  with  a  neighbour,  generoufly 
to  return  good  for  ill,  are  examples  of  this  fpecies.  They  are  u- 
niverfally  approved  as  right  a6Hons  :  but  as  no  perfon  has  a  right 
or  title  to  oblige  us  to  perform  fuch  a<5tions,  the  leaving  them  un- 
done is  not  a  wrong :  no  perfon  is  injured  by  the  forbearance. 
Adllons  that  come  under  this  clafs,  fhall  be  termed  arbitrary^  for 
want  of  a  more  proper  defignation. 

So  much  for  right  adlions,  and  their  divifions.  Wrong  adtions 
are  of  two  kinds,  criminal  and  culpable.  What  are  done  intentional- 
ly to  produce  mifchief,  ire  criminal :  fuch  rafh  or  unguarded 
aftions  as  produce  mifchief  without  intention,  are  culpable.  The 
former  are  reftrained  by  punifhrhent,  to  be  handled  in  the  5th  fee- 
lion  J  Ae  latter  by  reparation,  to  be  handled  in  the  6th. 

The  divifions  of  voluntary  adlions  are  not  yet  exhaufted.  Some 
there  are  that,  properly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  denominated  cither 
right  or  wrong.  AAions  done  merely  for  amufcment  or  paftime, 
without  intention  to  produce  good  or  ill,  are  of  that  kind  ;  leap- 
ing, for  example,  running,  jumping  over  a  flick,  throwing  a 
ftone  to  make  circles  in  the  water.  Such  a<5lions  are  neither  ap- 
proved nor  difappro^ed  :  they  may  be  termed  indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufc  for  doubting  the  exiflence  of  the  moral  fcnfe. 
Vol.  IL  I  i  more 
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more  than  for  doubting  the  exifterice  of  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  of 
feeing,  or  of  hearing.  In  fadl,  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
as  qualities  of  adligns,  is  no  lefs  diftindl  and  clear,  than  that  of 
beauty,  of  colour,  or  of  any  other  quality  ;  and  as  every  percep- 
tion is  an  adl  of  fenfe,  the  fenfe  of  beauty  is  not  with  greater  cer- 
tainty evinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty,  than  the  moral 
fenfe  is  from  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  We  find  this 
fenfe  diftributed  among  individuals  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fedlion  :  but  there  perhaps  never  exifted  any  one  above  the  condir 
tion  of  an  idiot,  who  pofFeired  it  not  in  fome  degree  ;  and  were 
any  man  entirely  deftitute  of  it,  the  terms  right  and  wrong  would 
be  to  him  no  lefs  unintelligible,  than  the  term  colour  is  to  one 
bom  blind. 

That  every  individual  is  endued  with  a  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  more  or  lefs  diftinA,  will  probably  be  granted ;  but  whe- 
ther there  be  among  men  what  may  be  termed  a  common  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  producing  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  is  not  fo  evident.  There  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
ling  the  opinions  of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  to  be  as  various 
as  about  beauty  and  deformity  :  and  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
deftitute  of  foundation,  we  are  led  to  fufpe(5l,  upon  difcovering 
that  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  fame  coimtry  at  differ- 
ent times,  the  opinions  publicly  efpoufed  with  regard  to  right 
and  wrong,  are  extremely  various ;  that  among  fbme  nations  it 
was  held  lawful  for  a  man  to  fell  his  children  for  flaves,  and  in 
their  infancy  to  abandon  them  to  wild  beafls ;  that  it  was  held 
equally  lawful  to  punifh  children,  even  capitally,  for  the  crime 
of  their  parent ;  that  the  murdering  an  enemy  in  cold  blood,  was 
once  a  common  practice  ;  that  human  facrifices,  impious  no  left 
than  immoral  according  to  our  notions,  were  of  old  univerfal ; 
that  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  held  meritorious,  to  inflidt 
cruel  torments  for  the  llighteft  deviations  from  the  religious  creed 

of 
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of  the  plurality ;  and  that  among  the  moft  enlightened  nations, 
there. are  confiderable  differences  with  refped  to  the  rules  of  mora- 
lity. 

Thele  fadb  tend  not  to  difprove  the  reality  of  a  common  fenfc 
in  morals  :  they  only  prove,  that  the  moral  fenfe  has  not  been  e- 
qually  perfedl  at  all  times,  nor  in  all  countries.  This  branch  of 
the  hiftory  of  morality,  is  referved  for  the  fecond  part.  To  give 
ibme  prefent  iktisfaiSion,  I  fhall  fhortly  obferve,  that  the  favage 
ftate  is  the  infancy  of  man ;  during  which,  the  more  delicate 
fenfes  lie  dormant,  leaving  nations  to  the  authority  of  cuftom,  of 
imitation,  andof  pafhon,  without  any  jufl  tafle  of  morals  more  than 
of  the  fine  arts.  But  nations,  like  individuals,  ripen  gradually,  and 
acquire  a  refined  tafle  in  morals  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts  :  after 
which  we  find  great  uniformity  of  opinion  about  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong ;  with  few  exceptions,  but  what  may  proceed  from  im- 
becility, or  corrupted  education.  There  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
even  in  the  mofl  enlightened  ages,  men  who  have  Angular  no- 
tions of  morality ;  and  there  may  be  found  the  like  Angularity 
upon  many  other  fubjedls  :  which  no  more  affords  an  argument 
againfl  a  common  fenfe  or  flandard  of  right  and  wrong,  than  a 
monfler  doth  againfl  the  flandard  that  regulates  our  external 
form,  or  than  an  exception  doth  againfl  the  truth  of  a  general  pro- 
pofition. 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  uniformity  of  opinion  with  refpedl 
to  right  and  wrong,  is  a  matter  of  fadl  of  which  the  only  infal- 
lible evidence  is  obfervation  and  experience  :  and  to  that  evidence 
I  appeal ;  entering  only  a  caveat,  that,  for  the  reafon  above  gi- 
ven, the  enquiry  be  confined  to  enlightened  nations.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  take  liberty  to  fuggefl  an  argument  from  analogy. 
That  if  there  be  great  uniformity  among  the  different  tribes  of 
men  in  feeing  and  hearing,  in  pleafure  and  pain,  in  judging  of 
truth  and  error,  the  fame  uniformity  ought  to  hold  with  rcfpefl 

I  i  2  to 
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to  right  and  wrong.  Whatever  minute  diflferences  diere  may  be, 
to  diilinguiih  one  perfbn  from  another,  yet  in  the  general  prin* 
ciples  that  conflitute  our  nature,  internal  and  external,  there  is. 
wonderful  uniformity. 

This  uniformity  of  fentiment,  which  naay  be  termed  the  conunott 
fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpe^  to  right  and  "wrongs  \s  dTentialto  facial 
beings.  Did  the  moral  fentiments  of  men  diSer  as.  ntuch  as  their 
faces,  they  would  be  altogether  unqualified  for  fociety :  difcord 
and  controverfy  would  be  endlefs,  apd  major  vis  would  be  the  on^ 
ly  rule  of  meuvi  et  tuum» 

But  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  tho'  general,  is  not  altoge- 
ther univerfal :  men  there  are,  as  above  mentioned,  who  differ 
from  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpe<St*  to  various  points 
of  morality.  What  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  fuch  men  ?  oughtf 
they  to  regulate  their  condu(5t  by  that  (landard,  or  by  their  private 
convidiion  ?  There  will  be  occafioh  afterward  to  obferve,  that 
we  judge  of  others  as  we  believe  they  judge  of  themfelves  ;  and 
that  private  convidlion  is  th^  ftandard  for  rewards  and  pimifh- 
ments  {a).  But  with  refpedl  to  every  controverfy  about  property 
and  pecuniary  intereft,  and,  in  general,  about  every  civil  right 
and  obligation,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  the  ftandard, 
and  not  private  convidlion  or  confcience  ;  which  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  make  out  as  follows. 

We  have  an  innate  fenfe  of  a  common  nature,  not  only  in  our 
own  fpecies,  but  in  every  fpecies  of  animals.  And  that  the  fa<3: 
correfponds  to  ouf  fenfe  of  it,  is  verified  by  experience  ;  for  there 
appears  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  creatures  of  the  famt  kind, 
and  a  difTormity,  no  lefs  remarkable,  in  creatures  of  a  different 
kind.  As  that  conunon  nature  is  perceived  to  be  a  model  or 
ftandard  for  each  individual  of  the  kind,  it  raifes  wonder  to  find 

{a)  ScA.  5. 
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sua  individual  deviating  froiQ  the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies, 
whether  in  its  internal  or  external  ftru<5lure :  a  child  born  with  a-^ 
veriion  to  its  mother's  miUc,  is  a  wonder,  no  lefs  than  if  bom  with- 
out a  mouth,  or  with  more  than  one. 

Secondly,  The  Innate  fenfe  mentioned  dilates,  that  the  com- 
mon qature  of  man  in  particular,  is  invariable  as  well  as  univer-* 
fal;  that  it  will  be  the  fame  hereafter  as  it  is  at  prefent,^  and  as  i^^ 
was  in  time  paft,  the  fame  among  all  nations,  and  in  all  comers^ 
of  the  earth :  nor  are  we  deceived ;  becaufe,  allowing  for  flight 
di£^rences  occafioned  by  culture  and  other  accidental  circuQxftan- 
ces,  the  fa£l  correfponds  to  our  perception. 

Thirdly,  We  perceive  that  this  conunon  nature  is  right  and  pcr^ 
fcB^  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  model  or  ftandard  for  every  human 
being.  Any  remarkable  deviation  firom  it  in  the  ftrudlure  of  aix 
individual,  appears  imperfedt  or  irregular ;  and  raifes-a  painful 
emotion :  a  monflxous  birth,  exciting  curioiity  in  philofophers, 
fails  not  at  the.  fam^  time  to  excite  averfion  in  every  fpedlaton 
.  This  ienfe  of  perfection  in  the  common  nature  of  man,  com- 
prehends every  branch  of  his  nature,  and  particularly  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpedl  to  right  and  wrong ;  which 
accordingly  is  perceived  by  all  to  be  psrfedl,  having  authority  o- 
irer  all  men  as  the  ultimate  and  unerring  ftandard  of  morals,  even 
in  contradidlion  to  private  convidlion.  Thus,  a  law  in  our  na-^ 
ture  binds  vis  to  regulate  our  conduifl  by  that  (landard  :  its  autho* 
rity  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  as  nothing  is  more  common  in 
every  difpute  about  meum  et  tuum^  than  an  appeal  to  it  as  the  ul-^ 
timate  and  unerring  ftandard. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  that  ftandard,  through  infirmity  or  pre- 
judice, is  not  confpicuous  to  every  individual,  many  are  mifled 
into  erroneous  opinions,  by  miftaking  a  falfe  ftandard  for  that  of 
nature.  And  hence  a  diftin^5lion  between  a  right  and  a  wrong 
fenfe  in  morals  j  a  dillindlion  which  every  one  underftands,  but 

which. 
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which,  unlefs  for  the  convidion  of  a  moral  ftandard,  would  be 
akogcther  tmintelligible. 

.  The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  nature  is  confpicuous. 
Were  there  no  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  for  determining  end- 
lefs  controverfies  about  matters  of  intereft,  the  ftrong  would  have 
recourfe  to  force,  the  weak  to  cunning,  and  fociety  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Courts  of  law  could  afford  no  remedy ;  for  without  a 
ftandard  of  morals,  their  decifions  would  be  arbitrary,  and  of  no 
authority.  Happy  it  is  for  men  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  ftand- 
ard :  it  is  neceflary  in  fociety  that  oxir  actions  be  uniform  with 
refpedl  to  right  and  wrong  ;  and  in  order  to  uniformity  of  adlion, 
it  is  necejQTary  that  our  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uni- 
form :  to  produce  fuch  uniformity,  a  ftandard  of  morals  is  indif- . 
penfable.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  that  ftandard,  which  is 
daily  apply 'd  by  courts  of  law  with  fuccefs. 

In  reviewing  what  is  faid,  it  muft  afford  great  fatisfadtion,  to 
find  morality  eftablifhed  upon  the  moft  folid  of  all  foundations, 
viz.  intuitive  perception,  which  is  not  only  a  fingle  mental  adl, 
but  is  complete  in  itfelf,  having  no  dependence  on  any  antece- 
dent propofition.  The  moft  atcurate  reafoning  affords  not  equal 
convidlion  ;  for  every  fort  of  reafoning,  as  explained  in  the  fketch 
immediately  foregoing,  requires  not  only  felf- evident  truths  or 
axioms  to  found  upon,  but  employs  over  and  above  various  pro- 
pofitions  to  bring  out  its  conclufions.  By  intuitive  perception 
fblely,  without  reafoning,  we  acquire  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong ;  of  what  w<ftnay  do,  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  of  what 
we  ought  to  abftain  from :  and  confidering  that  we  ha ve  thus 
greater  certainty  of  moral  laws,  than  of  any  propofition  difcover- 
able  by  reafoning,  man  may  well  be  deemed  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
when  he  is  fo  admirably  qualified  for  ading  the  part  that  is  agree- 
able to  his  Maker.  The  moral  fenfe  or  confcience  is  the  voice  of 
Cod  within  us  j  coaftantly  admonilhing  us  of  our  duty,  aad  re- 
quiring 
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quiring  from  us  no  exercifc  of  our  faculties  but  attention  merely. 
The  celebrated  Locke  ventured  what  he  thought  a  bold  conjedure. 
That  moral  duties  might  be  fufceptible  of  demonflration  :  how  a- 
greeable  would  the  difcovery  have  been  to  him,  that  they  are 
founded  upon  intuitive  perception,  dill  more  convincing  and  au- 
thoritative ! 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we  are  taught  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do  j  and  by  another  branch, 
what  we  may  do,  or  leave  undone.  But  fociety  would  be  imper- 
fect, if  the  moral  fenfe  flopped  here.  There  is  no  particular  that 
tends  more  to  complete  fociety,  than  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
firft  fedlion,  viz.  That  every  man  is  accountable  for  his  condudl 
to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  he  is  rendered  accountable  by  a  third 
branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  which  teaches  him,  that  this  is  his 
duty.  And  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward,  in  the  3d  fketch, 
that  we  arrf  accountable  to  our  Maker,  as  well  as-  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

To  complete  this  theory,  I  add,  that  an  adion  is  right  or  wrong, 
independent  of  the  adlor  s  own  opinion.  Thus,  when  a  man,  ex- 
cited by  fricndfhip  or  pity,  refcues  a  heretic  from  the  flames,  the 
adlion  is  right,  even  tho'  he -think  it  wrong,  from  a  con  virion 
that  heretics  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  we  apply  a  different  rule  to 
thofe  who  a6t :  a  man  is  approved,  and  held  to  be  innocent,  when 
he  does  what  he  himfelf  thinks  right ;  he  is  difapproved,  and  held 
to  be  guilty,  when  he  does  what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong.  Thus, 
to  aflafliinate  an  atheift  for  the  fake  of  religion,  is  a  wrong  a<5li6n ; 
-and  yet  the  enthufiaft  who  commits  that  wrong,  may  be  inno- 
cent :  and  one  is  guilty  who,  againft  confcience,  eats  meat  in  lent, 
tho*  the  adlion  is  not  wrong.  In  (hort,  an  a(5lion  is  perceived  to 
be  right  or  wrong,  independent  of  th^  a^ftor's  own  opinion  :  but 
he  is  approved  or  difapproved,  held  to  be  innocent  or  guilty,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion. 

SECT. 
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SECT,     ra, 

Lijws  of  Naturc^  re/peeing  our  Moral  Conduct  in  Society. 


A  Standard  being  thus  cftabliflied  for  regulating  our  moral  con- 
duifl  in  fociety,  we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  laws  that  re- 
fult  from  it.  But  firft  we  take  under  confideration,  what  other 
principles  concur  with  the  moral  fenft  to  qualify  men  for  fociety. 
When  we  refleift  on  the  different  branches  of  human  knowledge^ 
it  might  feem,  that  of  all  fubjeds  human  nature  fhould  be  the 
beft  underftood ;  becaufe  every  man  has  daily  opportumties  to 
fhidy  it,  in  his  own  pafCons  and  in  his  own  adtions.  But  human 
nature,  an  interefting  fubjedl,  is  feldom  left:  to  the  inveftigation 
of  philofophy.  Writers  of  a  fweet  difpofition  and  warm  imagina«- 
tion  hold,  that  man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every  man 
ought  to  diredl  his  conduA  for  the  good  of  all,  without  regard- 
ing himfelf  but  as  one  of  the  number  {a).  Thofe  of  a  cold  tempe- 
rament, and  contradled  mind,  hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entirely 
felfifh ;  to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumtdated  without 
end  {b).  Neither  of  thefe  fyftems  is  that  of  nature.  The  ieliKh 
fyllem  is  contradidled  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  aflFording  the 
cleared  evidence,  that  men  frequently  adl  for  the  fake  of  others^ 
without  regarding  themfelves,  and  fometimes  in  diredl  oppofition 
to  their  own  intereft.    And  however  much  felfifhnefs  may  prevail 

{a)  Lord  Shaftcfburj. 
[b)  HelYctius. 

in 
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in  adlion,  it  certainly  prevails  not  in  fentiment  and  afledlion  :  all 
men  confprre  to  put  a  high  eftimation  upon  generofity,  benevo-* 
lence,  and  other  lR>cial  virtues ;  while  even  the  mod  felfiih  are 
diigufted  with  felfiihnefs  in  others,  and  endeavour  to  hide  it  in 
themielves.  Hie  moft  zealous  patron  of  the  felfifh  principle 
will  not  venture' to  maintain,  that  it  renders  us  altogether  indif- 
ferent about  our  fellow-creatures.  Laying  afide  felf-intereft,  with 
every  ccmnedlion  of  love  and  hatred,  good  fortune  happening  to 
any  one  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  bad  fortune  happening  to  any  one 
16  disagreeable  to  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fyftcm  of  univer- 
iki  benevolence,  is  no  lefs  contradictory  to  experience ;  from 
vdikh  we  learn,  that  men  commonly  are  difpofcd  to  prefer  their 
ewn  intered:  before  that  of  others,  efpecially  where  there  is  no 
ftriidfc  cDnnedtion :  nor  do  we  find  that  foch  bias  is  oppofed  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  Man  in  fa£t  is  a  complex  being,  compofed  of  prin- 
ciples, fome  benevolent,  fome  felfifh  :  and  thefc  principles  are  €0 
juflly  blended  in  his  nature,  as  to  fit  him  for  adUng  a  proper  part. 
in  fociety.  It  would  indeed  be  lofing  time  to  prove,  that  without 
fome  aflc<5lion  for  his  fellow-creatures  he  would  be  ill  qualified  for 
fociety.  And  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward  {a\  that  univer- 
fal  benevolence  would  be  more  hurtful  to  fociety,  than  even  ab- 
folute  fclfilhnefs  *. 

{a)  Sea.  4. 

•  "  Many  moralifts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paffion  or  bias  of  human  nature* 
**  that,  to  ufe  the  painter's  phrafe,  they  quite  overcharge  it.  Thus  I  have  feen  a 
*<  whole  fyftem  of  morale  founded  upon  a  Cngle  pillar  of  the  inward  frame ;  and 
**  the  entire  conduft  of  life,  and  all  xhh  characters  in  it,  accounted  for,  fomctimes 
<<  from  fuperilitionj  fometimeft  from  pride,  and  moft  commonly  from  intcrcft. 
••  They  forget  how  various  a  creature  it  is  they  are  painting  j  how  many  fprings 
*  and  weights,  nicely  adjufted  and  balanced,  enter  into  the  movement,  and  re- 
^  quire  allowance  to  be  ma^e  for  their  feveral  clogs  and  impulfes,  ere  you  can  de« 
**  fine  its  operation  and  effcfts.**    Enquiry  into  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer* 
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We  art  now  prepared  for  inveftigating  the  laws  that  rcfult  from 
the  foregoing  principles.     The  feveral  duties  we  owe  toother 
fliall  be  firft  difcuffed,  taking  them  in  order,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence.    And  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I  fhall  firft 
prefent  them  in  a  general  view,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars. 
Of  our  duties  to  others,  one  there  is  fo  extenfive,  as  to  have  for 
its  objedl  all  the  innocent  part  of  mankind.    It  is  the  duty  that 
prohibits  us  to  hurt  others  :  than  which  no  law  is  more  clearly 
dilated  by  the  moral  fenfe ;  nor  is  the  tranfgreflion  of  any  other 
law  more  deeply  ftamped  with  the  charadler  of  wrong.     A  maa 
may  be  hurt  externally  in  his  goods,  in  his  perfon,  in  his  rela- 
tions, and  in  his  reputation.  Hence  the  laws.  Do  not  fteal ;  .De- 
fraud not  others  j  Do  not  kill  nor  wound ;  Be  not  guilty  of  dcfe-^ 
mation.     A  man  may  be  hurt  internally,  by  an  action  that  occa-* 
fions  to  him  diftrefs  of  mind,  or  by  being  imprefled  with  fiJie  no^. 
tions  of  men  and  things.     Thercfbore  confcience  didtates^  that  we 
ought  not  to  treat  men  difrepedlfully  j  that  we  ought  not  caxife- 
Icfsly  to  alienate  their  affedlions  from  others ;  and,  in  generdi^ 
that  we  ought  to  forbear  whatever  may  tend  to  break  their  peace 
of  mind,  or  tend  to  unqualify  them  for  being  good  men,  and  good 
citizens. 

The  duties  mentioned  are  duties  of  reftraint.  Our  acflive  duties- 
regard  particular  perfons  j  fuch  as  our  relations,  our  friends,  our 
benefadlors,  our  mafters,  our  fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour 
and  obey  our  parents  ;  and  to  eftablifh  our  children  in  the  world 
with  all  advantages  internal  and  external :  we  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful to  our  friends,  grateful  to  our  benefaftors,  fubmiilivc  to  our 
mafters,  kind  to  our  fervants,  and  to  aid  and  comfort  every  one 
of  thefe  perfons  when  in  diftrefs.  To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to 
others  beyond  thefe  bounds,  muft  depend  on  pofitive  engage- 
ment J  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  univerfal  benevolence  is  not 
a  duty. 

This 
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This  general  fketch  will  prepare  us  for  particulars.  The  duty 
of  reftraint  conies  firft  in  view,  that  which  bars  us  from  harm* 
ing  the  innocent ;  and  to  it  correfponds  a  right  in  the  innocent  to 
be  fafe  from  harm.  This  is  the  great  law  preparatory  to  focicty  ; 
becaufe  without  it,  (bciety  could  never  have  exifted.  Here  the 
moral  fenfe  is  inflexible :  it  didlates,  that  we  ought  to  fubmit  to 
any  diftrefs,  even  death  itfelf,  rather  than  procure  our  own  fafety 
by  laying  violent  hands  upon  an  innocent  perfbn.  And  we  are 
imder  the  fame  reftraint  with  refpedl  to  the  property  of  another ; 
for  robbery  and  theft  are  never  upon  any  pretext  indulged.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  in  extreme  hunger  I  may  lawfully  take  food 
"where  it  can  be  £3und ;  and  may  freely  lay  hold  of  my  neigh- 
bourns  horfe,  to  carry  me  from  an  enemy  who  threatens  death. 
But  it  is  his  duty  as  a  fellow-creature  to  afCft-me  in  diftrefs ;  and 
when  there  is  no  time  for  delay,  1  may  lawfully  ufe  what  he 
ought  to  oflfer  were  he  prefent,  and  what  I  may  prefume  he  would 
oflPer.  For  the  fame  reafbn,  if  in  a  ftorm  my  fhip  be  driven  a- 
mong  the  anchor^ropes  of  another  fhip,  I  may  lawfully  cut  the 
topes  in  order  to  get  fiee.  But  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  a  wrong  in  me  to  ufe  my  neighbour's  property,  without  refol- 
ving  to  pay  the  value.  If  my  neighbour  be  bound  to  aid  me  ia 
diftrefs,  xonfcience  binds  me  to  make  up  his  lofs  *. 

The 


*  This  do£):rtiie  is  obvioufly  founded  on  juftice  ;  and  jet,  in  die  Roman  law, 
there  are  two  paflages  which  denj  any  recompence  in  inch  cafes.  *<  Item  Labco 
'^*  Icribit,  fi  cum  vi  ventonim  navis  impulfa  efict  in  fiioes  anchorarum  akerius,  ct 
'<  naatse  funes  prsecidiflcnt ;  fi  nullo  alio  modo,  ntfi  pr«cifis  funibus,  explicape  fe 
^*  poiuic,  noUam  aAtonem  dandam  '/*  L  29.  $  3«  a/  kg^  AquiU  *<  Quod  dicitur 
"  damnum  injuria  datum  Jquitia  perfiqui,  fie  erit  accipiendum,  ut  videatur  dam* 
**  Rum  injuria  datum  quod  cum  damno  injuriam  attulerit  \  nifi  magna  vi  cogente, 
^  fuerit  fa&um.  Ut  Celfus  fcribxt  circa  eum,  qui  incendii  arcendi  gratia  vicioas 
^  xdcs  intercidit:  et  five  pcrvcnit  igpis,  fiTe  ante  extiadns  eft,  exUUmat  legis  A« 

K  k  2  ««  quUise 
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The  prohibition  of  hurting  others  interaajly,  is  perhaps  not  ef* 
fential  to  the  formation  of  focieties,  becanfe  the  tranfgrefiioa  of 
that  law  doth  not  much  alarm  plain  people  :  but  where  mannere 
and  refined  fentiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fufceptible  of  more 
grievous  wounds  than  the  ^ody  ;  and  therefore,  without  that  law, 
a  poliihed  fociety  could  have  no  long  endurance. 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  external  and  internal.  Each 
fex  is  fo  conflituted,  as  to  require  ftrift  fidelity  and  attachment  ia 
a  mate :  and  the  breach  of  thefe  duties  'is  the  greateft  externad 
harm  that  can  befal  them :  it  harms  them  ailfo  internally,  by 
breaking  their  peace  of  mind.  It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  n» 
harm  will  enfue,  if  the  adultery  be  kept  fecret ;  and  confequentr 
ly,  that  there  can  be  no  crime  where  there  is  no  difcovery.  But 
fuch  as  reafon  thus  do  not  advert,  that  to  declare  fecret  adulttfy 
to  be  lawful,  is  in  effedl  to  overturn  every  foundation  of  mut^ 
trufl  and  fidelity  in  the  married  ftate.  It  is  clear  beyond  ^U  doubt^ 
iays  a  reputable  writer,,  that  no  man  is  permitted  to  violate  hia 

"  quUix  acklonem  ceflare."  /,  49.$  i.  ead.  —  \7n  SngUJb  tbui:  ••*  In  the  opinion 
*«  of  Labeo,  if  a  fllip  is  driven  by  the  violence  of  a  tcmpcft  among  the  anchor* 
<^  ropes  of  another  fhip,,  and  the   failors  cut  the  ropes,  having  no  other  means 

•**  of  getting  free,   there   is  no  adtion  competent. The  Aquilian  law  muft 

<<  be  underftood  to  apply  only  to  i^ch  damage  as  carries  the  idea  of  aa  injury  a* 
**  long  with  It,  unlefs  fuch  injury  has  not  been  wilfully  done,  but  from  necdHty. 
^  Thus  Cclftis  puts  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  fii'e,  pulk^ 
<<  down  his  neighbour'^houfe  \  and  whether  the  fire  had  reached  that  houfe  which. 
<<  is  pulled  down,  or  was  extinguifhed  before  it  got  to  it,  in  neither  cafe,  he  thinks^ 
•*  will  anaftion  be  competent  from  the  Aquilian  law.*^— Thefe  opinions  are 
undoubtedly  erroneous.  And  it  is  not  difEcult  to  fay  what  has  occafioned  the  er- 
ror :  the  cafes  mentioned  are  treated  as  belonging  to  the  lex  AqtiUia  \  which  being- 
confined  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  it  juitly  down  for  a  rule.  That  no  af^on- 
for  reparation  can  He,  where  there  isrno  culpa*  But  had  Labeo  and  CelAis  advert- 
ed, that  thefe  cafes  belong  to  a  difFerent  head,  viz.  the  duty  of  recompei^e,  where 
^ne  fuffers  lofs  by  benefiting  another,  they  thcmfelves  would  ha^c  had  no  diffi- 
culty of  fuflaiAiDg  a  claim  for  making  up  that  lofs. 

f airfi  i 
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faith ;  and  that  die  man  is  unjufl  and  barbarous  who  deprives 
Ji»is  wife  of  the  only  reward  ihe  has  for  adhering  to  the  auftere  du- 
ties of  her  fex.  But  an  unfaithful  wife  is  ftill  more  criminal,  by 
'diflblving  the  whole  ties  of  nature :  in  giving  to  her  hufband  chil- 
dren that  are  not  his,  ihe  betrays  both,  and  joins  perfidy  to  infi- 
delity {a). 

Veracity  is  commonly  ranked  among  the  adtive  duties ;  but  er- 
roneoufly :  for  if  a  man  be  not  bound  to  fpeak,  he  cannot  be 
4>ouQd  to  fpeak  truth.  It  is  dierefore  only  a  reflraining  duty,  pro- 
hibiting us  to  deceive  others,  by  affirming  what  is  not  true.  Ar 
snong  the  many  correfponding  principles  in  the  human  mind  that 
in  conjuxMfUon  tend  to  make  fociety  comfortable,  a  principle  qf 
.veracity  *,  and  a  principle  that  leads  us  to  rely  on  human  teflL- 
incmy,  are  two :  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  an  ufe- 
kis  principle ;  and  without  the  former,  the  latter  would  lay  u& 
open  to  fraud  and  treachery.  The  moral  fenfe  accordingly  di<5lates,. 
that  we  ought  to  adhere  ftridly  to  truth,  without  regard  to  con- 
ieqy^nces. 

It  nMift  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are  bound  to  explain  our 
thbughts,  when  truth  is  demanded  from  us  by  unlawful  means. 
•Words  uttered  voluntarily,  are  naturally  relied  on,  as  exprefling 
the  fpeaker^s  mind ;  and  if  his  mind  difier  fi'om  his  words,  he 
tells  a  lie,  and  is  guilty  of  deceit.     But  words  drawn  from  a  man 


(a)  Emilc,  fiv.  5. 

•  Truth  is  always  uppermoft,  being  the  natural  iflue  of  the  mind :  it  requires 
no  art  nor  training,  no  inducement  nor  temptation^  but  only  that  we  yield  to  na- 
tural impulfe.  Xying,  on  the  contrary,  is  doing  violence  to  our  nature  y  and  is 
-arver  praAifed,  even  by  the  worft  of  men,  without  ibme  temptation.  Speaking 
truth  is  like  ufing  our  natural  food»  which  we  would  do  from  ^petite  aliho'  it  an- 
fwercd  no  end :  lying  is  like  uking  phytic,  which  is  nauicous  to  the  tafte,  and 
which  no  man  takes  but  for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  otherwife  attain.  Dr  Riid^s 
Efiquiry  into  the  human  minJ* 

by 
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by  torture,  are  no  indication  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  is  not  guilty  of 
deceit  in  uttering  whatever  words  may  be  agreeable,  however  a- 
lien  from  his  thoughts :  if  the  author  of  the  unlawful  violence 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deceived,  he  ought  to  blame  himfelf,  not  the 
Ipeaker. 

It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned,  that  the  duty  of  veracity  excludes 
not  fable,  nor  any  liberty  of  fpeech  intended  for  amufcment 
folely. 

A(5live  duties,  as  hinted  above,  are  all  of  them  dire<fled  to  par- 
ticular perfons.  And  the  firft  I  Ihall  mention  is,  that  V^hich  fub- 
fifts  between  a  parent  and  child.  The  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  the  ftrongeft  that  can  exift  between  individuals,  binds  thefc 
perfons  to  exert  their  utmoft  powers  in  mutual  good  oflSces.  Be- 
nevolence among  other  blood-relations,  is  alfo  a  duty ;  but  not  fo 
indifpenfable,  being  proportioned  to  the  inferior  degree  of  rela- 
tion. 

Gratitude  is  a  duty  directed  to  the  perfon  who  has  been  kind 
to  us.  But  tho'  gratitude  is  ftridlly  a  duty,  the  meafure  of*  per- 
formance, and  the  kind,  are  left  moftly  to  our  own  choice.  It  is 
icarce  ncceflary  to  add,  that  the  adlive  duties  now  mentioned,  arc 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  abfolutely  inflexible,  perhaps  more  fo 
than  the  reftraining  duties  :  many  find  excufes  for  doing  harm  ; 
but  no  one  hears  with  patience  an  excufe  for  deviating  from  truth, 
friendfliip,  or  gratitude. 

Diftrefs  tends  to  convert  benevolence  into  a  duty.  But  diflrefs 
alone  is  not  fufficient,  without  other  concurring  circumftances :  for 
to  relieve  every  perfon  in  diftrefs,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  hu- 
man being.  Our  relations  in  diftrefs  claim  that,  duty  from  vs^ 
and  even  our  neighbours :  but  diftant  diftrefs,  without  a  part^ 
cular  connexion,  fcarce  roufes  our  fympathy,  and  never  is  aa 
objei^  of  duty.  Many  other  connexions,  too  numerous  for  this 
ihort  cflay,  extend  the  duty  of  relieving  others  from  diftrefe  j  and 

thefc 
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thefe  make  a  large  branch  of  equity.  Tho'  in  various  inftanccs, 
benevolence  is  thus  converted  into  a  duty  by  diftrefs,  it  follows 
not,  that  the  duty  is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  diftrefs. 
Nature  has  more  wifely  provided  for  the  fupport  of  virtue.  A  vir- 
tuous perfon  in  diftrefs  commands  our  pity  :  a  vicious  perfon  in 
diftreis  has  much  lefs  influence ;  and  if  by  vice  he  have  brought 
on  the  diftreis,  indignation  is  railed,  not  pity  {a). 

One  great  advantage  of  fociety,  is  the  co-operation  of  many  to 
accomplifh  fome  ufeful  work,  where  a  Angle  hand  would  be  in- 
fufficient.  Arts,  manufactures,  and  commercial  dealings,  require 
many  hands :  but  as  hands  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  the  performance  of  promifes  and  covenants 
is,  upon  that  account,  a  capital  duty  in  fociety.  In  their  original 
occupations  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  men  living  fcattered  and  dif^ 
perfed,  have  feldom  opportunity  to  aid  and  benefit  each  other ;  and 
in  that  fituation,  covenants  being  of  little  uie,  are  little  regarded : 
but  huft>andry  requiring  the  co-operation  of  many  hands,  draws 
men  together  for  mutual  affiftance ;  and  then  covenants  make  a 
figure  ;  arts  and  commerce  make  them  more  and  more  neccflary  j 
and  in  a  poliflied  fociety  great  regard  is  paid  to  them. 

But  contradls  and  promifes  are  not  confined  to  commercial  deal- 
ings :  they  ferve  alfo  to  make  benevolence  a  duty  ;  and  are  even 
extended  to  conne6l  the  living  with  the  dead  :  a  man  would  die 
with  regret,  if  he  thought  his  friends  were  not  bound  by  their 
promifes,  to  fulfil  his  will  after  his  death :  and  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  men  with  refpecft  to  futurity,  the  moral  fenfe  makes  the  per- 
forming fuch  promifes  our  duty.  Thus,  if  i  promife  to  my  friend 
to  eredl  a  monument  for  him  after  his  death,  confcience  binds  me, 
even  tho'  no  perfon  alive  be  entitled  to  demand  performance  :  e- 
Xfry  one  perceives  this  to  be  my  duty  j  and  I  muft  expc(5l  to  fuf- 
fcr  reproach  and  blame,  if  I  negledt  my  engagement. 
(<t)  See  ElcseattorCriticifaa,  voL  i.  p.  187.  edit.  5:. 

To 
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To  fulfil  a  rational  promife  or  covenant,  deliberately  made,  is  a 
duty  no  lefs  inflexible  than  thofe  duties  are  which  arife  independ- 
ent of  confent.  But  as  man  is  fallible,  often  mifled  by  ignorance 
or  error,  and  liable  to  be  deceived,  his  condition  would  be  deplo- 
rable, did  the  moral  fenie  compel  him  to  fulfil  every  engagement, 
however  imprudent  or  irrational.  Here  the  moral  lenfe  gives  way 
to  human  infirmity:  it  relieves  from  deceit,  from  impofition, 
from  ignorance,  from  erwr  ;  and  binds  a  man  by  no  engagement 
but  what  anfwers  the  end  fairly  intended. 

The  other  branch  of  duties,  viz*,  thofe  we  •'owe  to  ourfelves, 
fliall  be  difcuffed  in  a' few  words.  Propriety^  a  branch  of  the  mo- 
ral fenfe,  regulates  our  condudl  with  refpedl  to  ourfelves ;  as  Ju^ 
Jiice^  another  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  regulates  our  condudl 
with  refpeft  to  others.  Propriety  didates,  that  we  ought  to  ad 
up  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted  us  by 
Providence :  it  dictates  in  particular,  that  temperance,  prudence, 
modefty,  and  uniformity  of  conduft,  are  felf-dutie^.  Thefe  du- 
ties contribute  to  private  happinefs,  by  preferving  health,  peace 
of  mind,  and  felf-efteem  ;  which  are  inedimable  bleffings  :  they 
contribute  no  left  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gaining  the  love 
and  efteem  of  others,  and  aid  and  fupport  in  time  of  need. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties  refpedting  others,  we  find 
them  more  or  lefs  extenfive  ;  but  none  fo  extenfive  as  to  have  for 
their  end  the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  The  moft  extenfive 
duty  is  that  of  reflraint,  prohibiting  us  to  harm  others  :  but  even 
that  duty  has  a  limited  end ;  for  its  purpofe  is  only  to  prote<^  o- 
thers  from  mifchief,  not  to  do  them  any  pofitive  good.  The  ac- 
tive duties  of  doing  pofitive  good  are  circumfcribed  within  ftill 
narrower  bounds,  requiring  fome  relation  that  connedls  us  with 
others  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  parent,  child,  friend,  benefadlor.  The 
{lighter  relations,  unlefs  in  peculiar  circumftances,  are  not  the 
foundation  of  any  adive  duty  :  neighbourhood,  for  example,  does 

not 
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not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty  :  but  fuppofing  a  neighbour 
to  be  in  diftrefs,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  relieve  him,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  diftrels  to  ourielves.  The  duty  of  relieving  from 
diftrefs,  feldom  goes  farther;  for  tho*  wc  always  fympatliife  with 
our  relations,  and  with  thofe  under  our  eye,  the  diftrefs  of  perfons 
remote  and  unknown  affedls  us  very  little^  Pa<5lions  and  agree- 
ments become  neceflary,  if  we  would  extend  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence, in  any  particular,  beyond  the  linaits .  mentioned.  Men,  it 
is  true,  are  capable  of  doing  more  good*  than  is  required  of  them 
as  a  duty  ;  but  every  fuch  good  muft  be  a  free- will  ofiering. 

And  this  leads  to  arbitrary  actions,  viz.  thofe  that  may  be 
done  or  left  undone  ;  which  make  the  fecond  general  head  of  mo- 
ral aiStioEs.  With  refped  to  thefe,  the  moral  fenfe  leaves  us  at 
freedom :  a  benevolent  ad  is  approved,  but  the  omiflion  is  not 
condemned.  This  holds  ftridly  in  iingle  ads ;  but  in  viewing 
the  whble  of  a  man's  condud,  the  moral  feiife  appears  to  vary  a 
little.  As  the  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly  ibcial,  partly 
felfiih,  we  have  an  intuitive  perception,  that  our  condud  ought 
to  be  conformable  to  our  nature ;  and  that  in  advancing  our  own 
intereft,  wc  ought  not  altogether  to  negled  that  of  others.  The 
man  accordingly  who  confines  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  with- 
in his  own  little  fphere,  is  condemned  by  all  the  world  as  guilty 
of  wrong  condud ; '  and  the  man  himfelf,  if  his  moral  perceptions 
be  not  blunted  by  fclfilhne(s,  muft  be  fenfible  that  he  deferves  to 
be  condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  poflible  that  free  bene- 
volence may  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds.  The  juft  tem- 
perament is  a  fubordination  of  benevolence  to  felf-love :  but 
where  benevolence  prevails,  it  commonly  leads  to  excefs,  by 
prompting  a  man  to  facrifice  a  great  intereft  of  his  own  to  a  fmall 
intereft  of  others  j  and  the  moral  fcnle  didates,  that  fuch  con- 
d.ud  is  wrong. 

Thus,  moral  adions  are  divided  into  two  clafTes  :  die  firft  re- 
VoL.  IL  L  1  gards 
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gards  our  duty,  contsdning  adtions  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
adions  that  ought  not  to  be  done ;  the  other  regards  arbitrary  ac- 
tions, containmg  adiions  that  are  right  when  done,  but  not  wrong 
when  kft  undone.  The  well-being  of  fociety  depends  more  on 
the  firft  clafs  than  on  the  fecond :  fociety  is  indeed  promoted  by 
the  latter ;  but  it  can  fcarce  fubfift,  unlefs  the  former  be  made  our 
duty.  Hence  it  is,  that  adions  only  of  the  firil  clafs  are .  made 
xndifpenfable ;  thoie  of  the  other  clafs  being  left  to  pur  fre^-wilL 
And  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  various  propenfities  that  difpofe  us 
to  adions  of  the  firil  fort,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  qHfrima^ 
ry  virtues ;  leaving  the  name  of  fecondary  virtues  to  tboie  j[^opea- 
fities  which  difpodfe  us  to  adions  of  the  other  fort  ^. 

The  dedudion  above  given  makes  it  evident,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  right  adions  is  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety,  and  of 
wrong  adions,  to  obfibnid  that  goodL  Univerfal  benevolence  is 
indeed  not  required  of  man ;  becau£b  to  put  that  principle  in  prac^ 
tice,  is  beyond  his  utmoft  abilities^  But  for  prcHnoting  the  gene* 
ral  good,  every  thing  is  required  of  him  dbat  he  am  accomplish ; 
which  will  appear  from  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties.  The  pro* 
hibltioo  of  harming  others  is  an  eafy  talk ;  and  upon  that  account 
is  made  univerfaL  Our  adive  duties  are  very  dtfllerent :  man  is 
circumfcribed  both  in  capacity  and  power :  he  cannot  do  good 
but  in  a  flow  fuccei&on ;  and  therefore  it  is-  wiiely  ordered,  that 
his  obligation  to  do  good  fhould  be  confined  to  his>  relations,  his 
friends,  his.  benefadors^  Even  diftreik  makes  not  benevolence  a 
general  duty :  all  a  maix  can  readily  d6,  is  to  relieve  thofe  at 
hand ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  c^  diftanc  misfortunes  with  littte 
or  no  concern^ 


' '  *  virtue  fignifies  that  dHpofition  of  mind  whicli  gives  the  afcendant  to  moral 
principles.  Vice  fignifies  that  difpofitioa  of  mind  whkb  gives  litck  or  no  afoend»- 
am  to  xnoral  principles. 
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*  At  die  fame  time,  kt  not  the  mond  fyfttm  be  mifapprehend*- 
«!,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  even  lawful,  to  prolecutc  wKat 
upon  the  whole  we  reckon  the  moft  beneficial  to  fociety,  balancing 
ill  widi  good.  The  mond  &n&  permits  not  a  violation  of  any 
perfbn'3  n^3tj  however  trivial,  whatever  benefit  may  thereby  a- 
crue  to  another.  A  man,  for  example,  in  low  circumftances,  by 
^denying  a  debt  he  owes  to  a  rich  nufer,  iaves  faimfelf  and  a  hope- 
-ful  fiimiiy  from  ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  efiedt  far  outweighs 
the  ill)  or  rather  has- no  counterbalance :  but  the  moral  fenfe  per- 
mits BM  the  debtor  to  balance  ill  with  good ;  nor  gives  counte* 
nance  to  an  unjuft  adt,  whatever  benefit  it  may  produce.  And 
•hence  a  maxim  in  which  all  moralifts  agree.  That  we  mufl  not 
^o  iU  to  bring  about  even  the  greatefl  good ;  the  final  caufe  of 
which  fhall  be  given  below  {a). 


SECT.        IV. 

Principles    of  Duty    and    of   Benevolence. 


TJ  Aving  dius  fhortly  delineated  the  moral  laws  of  our  nature, 
we  proceed  to  an  article  of  great  importance,  which  is,  to 
enquire  into  the  means  provided  by  our  Maker  for  compelling  o» 
bedience  to  thefe  laws.  The  moral  fenfe  is  an  unerring  guide ; 
but  the  moft  expert  guide  will  not  profit  thofe  who  are  not  difpo- 
fed  to  follow.    This  confideration  makes  it  evident,  that  to  com- 

(«)  Scft.  7. 
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pletethe  moral  fyftem,*  we  ought  to  be  eiidued  with  fome  prin- 
ciple or  propenfity,  fome  impulfivc  power,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  laws  dii^ated  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  of  his  works  imperfeft. 
In  order  to  render  us  obfequious  to  the  moral  fenfe  as  our  guide, 
he  hath  implanted  in  our  nature  the  principles  of  duty,  of  bene- 
volence, of  rewards  and  puniftiments,  and  of  reparation.  It  may 
poffibly  be  thought,  that  rewards  and  punifhments,  of  which  af-^ 
terward,  are  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  enforce  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, without  neceffity  of  any  other  principle.  Human  laws,  it  is 
.true,  are  enforced  by  thefe  means  ;  bccaufe  no  higher  fan<5tion  is 
under  command  of  a  terreftrial  legiflator.  But  the  celefUal  le- 
giflator,  with  power  that  knows  no  control,  and  benevolence  that 
knows  no  bounds,  hath  enforced  his  laws  by  means  no  lefe  re- 
markable for  mildnefs  than  for  efficacy  :  he  employs  no  external 
compulfion ;  but,  in  order  to  engage  our  will  on  the  right  fide, 
hath  in  the  breaft  of  every  in<fividual  eftablifhed  the  principles  of 
duty  and  of  benevolence,  which  effiicacioufly  excite  us  ta  obey  the 
didlates  of  the  moral  fenfe. 

As  the  reftfaining,  as  well  as  adlive  duties,  are  eflential  to  fo- 
ciety,  our  Maker  has  wifely  ordered,  that  the  principle  which  en- 
forces thefe  feveral  duties,  Ihould  be  the  moft  cogent  of  all  that  be- 
long to  our  nature.  Other  principles  may  folicit,  allufe,  or  ter- 
rify ;  but  the  principle  of  duty  aflumes  authority,  commands, 
and  mufl  be  obeyM. 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety.  Is  to  furnifli  opportunities  with- 
out end  of  mutual  aid  and  fiipport,  nature  feconding  that  pur- 
pofe, hath  provided  the  principle  of  benevolence  ;  which  excites 
us  to  be  kindly,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to  efeape 
obfervation,  that  the  author  of  nature,  attentive  to  our  wants  and« 
to  our  well-being,  hath  endued  us  with  a  liberal  portion  of  that 
principle.     It  enforces  benevolence,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  con- 
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nedled  with,  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  even  to  thofe  we  are  barely 
acquainted  with.  Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  objecSls  in 
diftrefs,  who  require  immediate  aid  and  relief.  To  the  general 
principle  of  benevolence,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  paifion  of  pity, 
which  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irrefiftible.  To  make  benevolence 
more  extenfive,  would  be  fruitlefs,  becaufe  here  are  obje(fls  in 
plenty  to  fill  the  moft  capacious  mind.  It  would  not  be  frnitlefe 
only,  but  hurtful  to  fociety  :  I  fay  hurtful ;  for  inability  to  pro- 
cure gratification,  rendering  benevolence  a  troublefome  gueft, 
would  weaken  the  principle  itfelf,  and  attach  us  the  more  to  fel- 
fiflmefs,  which  we  can  always  gratify.  At  the  fame  time,  tho'  there 
is  not  room  for  greater  variety  of  particular  objeds,  yet  the  faculty 
we  have  of  uniting  numberlefs  individuals  in  one  complex  objedl, 
enlarges  greatly  the  fphere  of  benevolence:  by  that  faculty  our 
country,  our  government,  our  reKgion,  become  objed^  of  public 
fpirit,  and  of  a  lively  afiedion.  The  individuals  that  compofe 
the  group,  confidercd  apart,  may  be  too  .minute,  or  too  diilant, 
for  our  benevolence  ;  but  when  comprehended  in  one  great  whole; 
accumulation  makes  them  great,  greatnefs  renders  them  confpi- 
cuous  ;  and  afiedtion,  preferved  entire  and  undivided,  is  beftow'd 
upon  an  abftradl  objecfl,  as  upon  one  that  is  fingle  and  vifible  ;* 
but  with  much  greater  energy,  being  proportioned  to  its  fuperior 
dignity  and  importance.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered  among  men.  It  is  in- 
deed made  fubordinate  to  felf-intcreft,  which  is  wifely  ordered,  a& 
•  will  afterward  be  made  evident  {a)  j  but  its  power  and  extent  are' 
"nicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacity  of  man,  and  to  his  fi- 
liation in  this  world ;  fb  as  better  to  fufil  its  defUnation,  than  if 
it  were  an  overmatch  for  fclf-intercft,  and  for  every  other  pcinr*^ 
ciple* 

C-)  Sea.  7. 
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SECT.       V. 
Xuvws  n/pefiing  Rewards   and  Punishments. 


T%  Efle^ng  oft  the  moral  branch  of  our  nature^  qualifying  ut 
for  fociety  ia  a  manner  fuited  to  oujr  capacity^  we  cannac  oi* 
verlodc  the  hand  of  our  Maker ;  for  meam  fb-^ely  adjufked  m  aa 
important  end^  never  happen  by  chance.  It  muft  howeMr  be  ao» 
knoWledgedy  that  in  many  individuals^  the  principle  ^  duty  has 
not  vigour  nor  authority  fufficient  to  ftcm  every  tdde  of  unruly 
pailion :  by  the  vigilance  of  ibme  paifioos^  vn^  are  taloen  uaguafd* 
ed ;  deluded  by  the  fly  ij^uations  of  othere ;  or  orerwhehned 
with  the  ftormy  impetuofity  of  a  third  fi>rt  Mcnil  evil  10  thus 
introduced,  and  much  wrong  is  done.  This  new  iceoe  fuggefti 
to  us,  that  there  mud  be  fome  article  ftiU  ^ii^JMing,  to  compete 
the  moral  fyltem.  The  means  provided  for  direding  us  in  die 
road  of  duty  have  been  ex|4ained ;  bwc  as  in  deviating  fix>m  the 
road  wrongs  are  committed,  nothing  hitherto  has  been  faid,  a-« 
bout  redrefling  fuch  wrongs,  nor  about  preventing  the  reiteration 
of  them.  To  accomjplifli  thej&  important  ends,  there  are  added  to 
the  moral  fyflem,  laws  relative  to  rewards  and  punifhments,  and 
to  reparation ;  of  which  in  their  order. 

Many  animals  are  qualified  for  fbdety  by  indindt  merely ;  iUch 
as  beavers,  iheep,  monkeys,  bees,  rooks.    But  xnen are  feldomled 
by  indind :  their  adions  are  commonly  prompted  by  paffions ;  xA 
which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  focial  and  felfifh,  benevolent  - 
and  malevolent.    And  were  every  paffion  equally  intitled  to  grati-^ 

fication, 
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fication,  man  would  be  utterly  unqualified  for  fbciety  :  he  would 
be  a  fhip  without  a  rudder,  obedient  to  every  wind,  and  moving 
at  random,  without  any  ultimate  deftination.  The  Acuity  of  reafon 
would  make  no  oppofition  :  for  were  there  no  fenfe  of  wrong,  it 
would  be  reafonable  to  gratify  every  defire  that  harms  not  our- 
ielves  :  and  to  talk  of  punifliment  would  be  abfurd  ;  for  puniih- 
ment,  in  its  very  idea,  implies  ibme  wrong  that  ought  to  be  re- 
drefTed.  Hence  the  necefiky  of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  qualify  us  for 
fociety :  by  in(h*u6ting  us  in  our  duty,  it  renders  us  accountable 
for  our  conduct,  and  makes  us  fufceptible  of  rewards  and  puniih^ 
ments.  The  moral  fenfe  fulfils  another  valuable  purpofe :  it  eredls 
m  man  an  unerring  ftandard  for  the  application  and  meaiiire  oF 
ftwards  and  punifhinents. 

To  complete  the  fy ftem  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  it  is  ne- 
ecffiiry  that  a  provifion  be  made,  both  of  power  and  of  willing- 
nefe  to  reward  and  punifh;  The  author  of  our  nature  hath  pro- 
vided amply  for  the  former,  by  intitling  every  man  to  reward 
and  punifh  as  his  native  privilege.  And  he  has  provided  for  the 
latter,  by  a  noted  principle  in  our  nature,  prompting  us  to  exer- 
cife  the  power.  Impelled  by  that  principle,  we  reward  the  vir- 
tnous  with  approbation  and  efteem,  and  punifh  the  vicious  with 
difapppobation  and  contempt.  So  prevalent  is  the  principle,  th^ 
we  have  great  fatisfa<ftion  in  rewarding,  and  no  lefs  in  punifhing'. 

As  to  puniihment  in  particular,  an  adlion  done  intendonally  to 
produce  mifchief,  is  criminal,  and  merits  punifhment.  Such  an 
a^on,  being  difagreeable,  raiies  my  refentment^  even  where  I 
kave  no  connedlion  with  the  peribir  injured ;  and  the  principle 
under  confideration  impells  me  to  chaffife  the  delinquent  with  in- 
dignation aiid  hatred.  An  injury  done  to  myfelf  raifes  my  re- 
icDtment  to  a  higher  tone :  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  fb  flight  a  pu« 
nifhment  as  indignatimi  and  hatred  ;  the  author  mtift  by  my  hand 
AiflEer  mifchief^  as  great  as  lie  has  made  me  fuflir. 

Even 
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Even  the  m6ft  fecret  crime  efcapes  not  puniflunent.  The  delin- 
quent is  tortured  with  remorfe  :  he  even  defires  to  be  punilhed  j 
fometimes  fo  ardently,  as  himfelf  to  be  the  executioner.  There 
cannot  be  imagined  a  contrivance  more:efFedlual,  to  deter  one  from 
vice ;  for  remorfe  is  itfelf  a  grievous  punifhment,  Self-punifli- 
men  goes  ftill  farther :  evqry  criminal,  fenfible  that  he  ought  to  be 
punLflied,  dreads  puniihment  from  others  ;  and  this  dread,  how- 
ever fmothered  during  profperity,  breaks  out  in  adverfity,  or  in 
depreflion  of  mind  :  his  crime  ftares  him  in  the  face,  and  every 
accidental  misfortune  is  in  his  difturbed  imagination  interpreted 
to  be  a  puniihment :  "  And  they  faid  one  to  another,  We  ^rc  ve- 
*'  rily  guilty  cpncerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  faw  the  anguiih 
of  his  foul,  when  he  befought  us ;  aqd  we  would  not  hear : 
Itherefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  anfwered 
them,  faying.  Spake  1  not  unto  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  againll 
the  child  ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore  behold  alfo  -his 
^V  blood  is  required  (a)  **  *^ 

No 

{a)  Genefis  rlli.  31^ 

*  John  Duke  of  Britany,  commonly  termed  the  Good  Duke^  illuftrious  for^genc- 
rofity,  tlemcncy,  and  piety,  reigned  forty-three  years,  wholly  employed  about 
the  good  of  his  fubjcfts.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Francis,  a  prince 
weak  and  fufpicious,  and  confequently  fit  to  be  governed.  Arthur  of  Montauban» 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  Gilles,  brother  to  the  Duke,  perfuaded  the  Duke  that  his 
brother  was  laying  plots  to  dethrone  him.  Gilles  being  imprifoned,  the  Duke's 
beft  friends  eonjured  him  to  pity  his  unhappy  brother,  who  might  be  imprudent, 
4>ut  affurcdly  was*  innocent ;  but  in  vain.  Gilles  being  proTecuted  before  the  three 
cftates  of  the  province  for  high  treafon,  was  unanimoufly  abfolved  j  which  irri- 
tated the  Duke  more  and  more.  Arthur  of  Montauban  artfully  fuggefted  to  his 
mailer  to  try  poifon  5  which  having  mifcarried,  they*  next  refolved  to  ftarve  the 
prifoncr  to  death.  The  unfortunate  prince,  through  the  bars  of  a  window,  cried 
>loud  for  bread.)  but  the  pafiengers  durft  not  fupply  him.  One  poor  woman  only 
^ad  courage  more  than  once  to  flip  fome  bread  within  the  window.     He  charged 

a 
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No  tranigreflioii  of  felf-duty  efcapes  puniilimcnt^  more  than 
branigreifion  of  duty  to  others.  The  puniihments,  tho'  not  the 
fame,  differ  in  degree  more  than  in  kind.  Injuftice  is  puniihed 
with  remorfe  :  impropriety  with  fliame,  which  ie  remorfe  in  a 
lower  degree.  Injuflice  raiiee  indignation  in  the  beholder,  and  fo 
doth  every  flagrant  impropriety  :  flighter  improprieties  receive  a 
teilder  punifliment,  being  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  contempt, 
and  commonly  with  derifion  (^i). 

So  far  we  have  been  led  in  a  beaten  track ;  but  in  attempting  to 
ftt'oceed,  we  are  entangled  in  mazes  and  Intricacies.  An  a<5tion  well 
intended,  may  happen  to  produce  no  good ;  and  an  a<5lion  ill  in- 
tended, may  happen  to  produce  no  miichief :  a  man  overawed  by 
&ar,  may  be  led  tx>  do  miichief  againft  his  will ;  and  a  peribn, 
miftaking  the  ilandard  of  rigl^t  and  wrong,  may  be  innocently 
led  to  do  ads  of  injuflice.  By  what  rule,  in  fuch  caies,  ace  re- 
wards and  puniihmcnts  to  be  apply *d  i  Ought  a  man  to  be  re- 
warded when  he  docs  no  good,  or  pimiihed  when  he  does  no  mif- 
ijiief :  ought  he  tx)  be  puniihed  for  doing  micbief  againft  his  will, 

a  prieft,  who  liad  received  his  confeffion,  to  declare  to  the  Duke,  **  That  feeing 
**  jttftice  was  refufed  hijii  la  chit  world,  he  appealed  to  Heaven,  and  calkd  upon 
**  the  Duke  to  appear  before  the  judgemeat-feat  of  God  in  forty  days.**  The 
Duke  and  his  favourite,  amazed  that  the  prince  lived  fo  long  without  nouriih- 
ment,  employed  aflailins  to  fmother  him  with  his  bed-cloaths.  The  prieft,  in  obe« 
dience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Duke,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  cited  him  in  name  of  the  deceafcd  Lord  Gilks  fo  appear  before 
God  in  forty  days.  Shame  aad  remorfe  verified  the  predi£Uon.  The  Duke  was 
leized  with  a  fudden  terror ;  and  the  image  of  his  brother,  expiring  by  his  orders 
haunted  him  day  and  night.  He  dccay'd  daily  without  any  marks  of  a  regular 
difeafe,  and  died  within  the  forty  days  in  frightful  agony. 

See  this  fubjcA  further  illudraced  in  the  Sketch  PrincifUs  ^nd  Progn/s  9f  The-^ 
•hgyt  chap*  !• 

{a)  See  Elements  of  Criucirm,  chap.  lo. 

Vol.  U.  Mm  or 
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or  for  doing  mifchicf  when  he  thinks  he  is  adling  innocently  ? 
Thefe  queflions  fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong  be  applicable  to  rewards  and  punifliments. 

We  have  feeri  that  there  is  an  invariable  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  depends  not  in  any  degree  on  private  opinion  or 
convidion.  By  that  ftandard^  all  pecuniary  claims  are  judged,  all 
claims  of  property,  and,  in  a  word,  every  demand  founded  on 
intereft,  not  excepting  reparation^  as  will  afterward  appear.  But 
with  refpedl  to  the  moral  charadlers  of  men,  and  with  refpedt  to 
rewards  and  punifliments,  a  different  ftandard  is  ere<5led  in  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  neither  rigid  nor  inflexible  ;  which  is^ 
the  opinion  that  men  have  of  their  own  adlions.  It  is  mentioned 
above,  that  a  man  is  efteemed  innocent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf 
thinks  right,  and  guilty  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong. 
In  applying  this  ftandard  to  rewards  and  punifliments,  we  rer 
ward  thofe  who  in  doing  wrong  are  however  convinced  that  they 
are  innocent ;  and  punifli  thofe  who  in  doing  right  are  however 
convinced  that  they  are  guilty  *.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  fb  pervert- 
ed by  bad  education,  or  by  fuperftition,  as  to  efpoufe  numberlefs 
abfurd  tenets,  contradidory  to  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  j 
and  yet  fuch  'men  are  no  exception  from  the  general  rule  :  if  they 
acl  according  to  confciencc,  they  arc  innocent,  and  fafe  againft 
puniflimcnt,  however  wrong  the  adlion  may  be  ;  and  if  they  aft 
againft  confcience,  they  are  guilty  and  punifliable,  however  right 
the  adlionmay  be  :  it  is  abhorrent  to  every  moral  perception,  that 
a  guilty  perfon  be  rewarded,  or  an  innocent  perfon  puniflied. 
Further,  if  mifchief  be  done  contrary  to  Will,  as  where  a  man  i& 


♦  Virtuous  and  vicious,  innocent  and  guilty,  fignify  qualities  both  of  men  and 
of  their  aftions.  Approbation  and  difapprobation,  praifc  and  blame,  figaify  cer- 
tain emotions  or  fentimenis  of  thofe  who  fee  or  contemplate  men  and  their  ac* 
tions. 

compelled 
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compelled  by  fear,  or  by  torture,  to  reveal  the  fecrcts  of  his 
party  ;  he  may  be  grieved  for  yielding  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  na- 
ture, contrary  to  his  firmeft  refolves ;  but  he  has  no  check  of  con- 
fcience,  and  upon  that  account  is  not  liable  to  punifliment.  And, 
lailly,  in  order  that  perfbnal  merit  and  demerit  may  not  in  any 
meafure  depend  on  chance,  we  are  to  conftituted  as  to  place  in- 
nocence and  guilt,  not  on  the  event,  but  on  the  intention  of  doing 
right  or  wrong ;  and  accordingly,  wlxatever  be  the  event,  a  man 
is  praifed  for  an  adion  well  intended,  and  condemned  for  an  ac- 
tion ill  intended. 

But  what  if  a  man  intending  a  certain  wrong,  happen  by  acci- 
dent to  do  a  wrong  he  did  not  intend  ;  as,  for  example,  intending 
to  rob  a  warren  by  (hooting  the  rabbits,  he  accidentally  wounds  a 
child  unfeen  behind  a  bufli  ?  The  delinquent  ought  to  be  pu- 
mfked  for  intending  to  rob  ;  and  he  is  alfo  fiibjcdted  to  repair  the 
hurt  done  to  the  child  :  but  he  cannot  be  punifhed  for  the  acci- 
dental wound  ;  becauie  our  nature  regulates  puniihment  by  the 
intention,  and  not  by  the  event  *. 

A 


*  During  the  infancy  of  nations,  pecuniary  compofitions  for  crimes  were  uni- 
▼crfiJ  5  and  during  that  long  period,  very  little  weight  was  laid  upon  intention. 
This  proceeded  from  the  doudineis  and  obfcurity  of  moral  perceptions  among  bar- 
barians, joined  with  the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  puniihment  to  reparation* 
Where  a  man  does  mifchicf  intentionally,  or  is  verfans  in  iOicito,  as  exprefled  in 
the  Roman  law,  he  is  juftly  bound  to  repair  all  the  harm  that  enfues,  however  ac- 
ddentally ;  and  from  the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  puniihment  to  reparation!  the 
rule  was  childifhiy  extended  to  punifliment.  But  this  rule,  fo  little  confident 
with  moral  priBcipleSy  could  not  long  fubCft  after  pecuniary  compofitions  gave 
place  to  corporal  punifliment  \  and  accordingly,  among  civilized  nations,  the  law 
of  nature  is  reftorcd,  which  prohibits  punifliment  for  any  mifchief  that  is  not 
intentional.  The  Englifli  muft  be  excepted,  who,  remarkably  tenacious  of  their 
original  laws  and  cufloms,  prelerve  in  force,  even  as  to  capital  punifliment,  the 
aibovc-mcndoned  rule  that  obtained  among  barbarians,  when  pecuniary  compofi- 

M  m  2  tions 
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.  A  crime  againft  any  primary  virtue  is  attended  with  ievere 
and  never-failing  punifhment^  more  efficacious  than  any  that  have 
been  invented  to  enforce  municipal  laws :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preferving  primary  virtues  inviolate,  i&  attended  with,  little  metit. 
The  fecondary  virtues  are  directly  oppofite :  the  negledting  thcQA 
is  not  attended  with  any  pujiilhment ;  but  the  practice  of  them  is 
attended  with  iUuftrious  rewards.  Officei^  of  undeferved  kindneis^ 
returns  of  good  for  ill^  generous  toils  and  fufierings  for  our 
friends  or  for  our  country,  are  attended  with  confcioufneis  of 
felf- merit,  and  with  univerfal  praife  and  admiration  j  thtf  higheft 
rewards  human  nature  is  fufccptible  of. 

•  Frc«n  what  is  faid,  the  following  obfervation  will  occur :  The 
pain  of  traiifgreflingjuftice,  fidelity,,  or  any  duty,  is  much  great- 
er than  the  pleafure  of  performing ;  but  the  pain  of  neglecting  a 
generous  a^ion,  or  any  fecondary  virtue,  is  as  nothing,  compar- 
red  with  the  pleafure  of  performing.  Among  the  vices  oppofite  to 
the  primary  virtues,  the  moil  ftriking  moral  deformity  it  found  i 
among  the  fecondary  virtues,  the  mofl  ftriking  moral  beauty. 


tions  were  in  vigour.  The  following  pailage  is  from  Hales  (Pleas  of  the  Crown^ 
ctiap.  39.)  *^  Regularly  he  that  voluntarily  and  knowingly  intends  hurt  to  the  per- 
'<  Ton  of  a  man^  as  for  example  to  beat  him,  tho'  he  intend  not  death,  yet  if 
*^  death  enAies,  it  excufeth  not  from  the  guilt  of  murder^  or  manilaughter  at 
«  Icaft,  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen*"  And  Fofter^  in  hia  Crown-law^ 
teaches  the  fame  dofkrine,  never  once  fufpeAing  in  it  the  leaft  deviation  from  mo- 
ral principles.  **  A  fhooteth  at  the  poultry  of  B,  and  by  accident  killeth  a  mao : 
*'  if  his  intention  was  to  fteal  the  poultry,  which  muft  be  collected  from  circum- 
**  dances,  it  will  be  murder  by  reafon  of  that  felonious  intent ;  but  if  it  was  done 
•*  wantonly,  and  without  that  intention,  it  will  be  barely  manilaughter***  (p.  259,) 


SECT. 
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SECT.        VI. 
Lofws    refpeHing    Reparatiok. 


'nr  H  E  principle  of  reparation  is  made  a  branch  of  the  moal  iy- 
ftein  for  accompliihing  two  ends:  which  are^  to  repre(s 
wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  to  make  up  the  lofs  fufiained  by 
wrongs  of  whatever  kind.  With  refpedl  to  the  former,  reparation 
16  a  fpecies  of  punifhment :  with  refpe A  to  the  latter,  it  is  an  adl  of 
jnlUce.  Theie  ends  will  be  better  underftood,  after  afcertaining  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  reparation ;  to  which  the  following  di- 
▼iiion  of  afiions  is  ncceflary.  Firft,  adions  that  we  are  bound  to 
perform.  Second,  adlions  that  we  perfcx'm  in  profecution  of  a 
•right  or  privilege.  Third,  indiflerent  adlions,  defcribed  above, 
.A6iions  of  the  firft  kind  fubje(5fc  not  a  man  to  reparation,  what- 
ever damage  enfues ;  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  perform  them,  and 
it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  morality  that  a  man  fhould  be  fub- 
je6ted  to  reparation  for  doing  his  duty»  The  laws  of  reparation  that 
jconcern  adlions  of  the  iecond  kind,  are  more  complex.  The  fb* 
xial  ftate,  highly  beneficial  by  affording  opportunity  for  mutual 
good  offices,  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniencies  ;  as  where  a 
perfon  happens  to  be  in  a  fituation  of  neceflarily  harming  others 
by  exerciiing  a  right  or  privilege.  If  the  forefight  of  harming  an- 
other, reftrain  me  not  from  exercifing  my  right,  the  interefl:  of 
that  other  is  made  fubfervient  to  mine :  on  the  other  hand,  if  fuch 
forefight  reftrain  me  from  exercifing  my  right,  my  intereft  is 
made  fubfervient  to  his*    What  doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in 

that 
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that  cafe  ?  To  prefer ve  as  far  as  poflible  an  aality  among  per- 
fons  born  free,  and  by  nature  equal  in  rank,  the  moral  fenfe  lays 
down  a  rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  falutary  ;  which  is,  That  the 
exercifing  a  right  will  not  juftify  me  for  doing  dire(5l  mifehief ; 
but  will  juftify  me,  tho'  I  forefee  that  mifehief  may  poffibly  hap- 
pen. The  firft  branch  of  the  rule  refolves  into  a  propofition  efta- 
blifhed  above,  viz.  That  no  intereft  of  mine,  not  even  life  itfelf, 
will  authorife  me  to  hurt  an  innocent  perfon.  The  other  branch  is 
fupported  by  expediency  :  for  if  the  bare  poffibility  of  hurting  o- 
thers  were  fufficient  to  reftrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his  rights 
and  privileges,  men  would  be  too  much  cramped  in  adlion ;  or 
rather  would  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abfolutc  inadlivity.  With 
refpedt  to  the  firft  branch,  I  am  criminal,  and  liable  even  to  *pu- 
niftxment :  with  refpedt  to  the  other,  I  am  not  even  culpable,  nor 
bound  to  repair  the  mifehief  that  happens  to  enfue. 

With  refpedl  to  the  third  kind,  viz.  indifferent  adions,  the  mo- 
ral fenfe  didlates,  that  we  ought  carefiijly  to  avoid  doing  mifehief, 
either  diredl  or  confequential.  As  we  fuffer  no  lofs  by  forbearing 
adlions  that  are  done  for  paftilne  merely,  fuch  an  adlion  is  cul-- 
fable  or  faulty^  if  the  confequent  mifehief  was  forefeen  or  might 
have  been  forefeen ;  and  the  ador  of  courfe  is  fubjefted  to  repara- 
tion. As  this  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  dodlrine  of  reparation,  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Without  intending  any 
harm,  a  man  may  forefee,  that  what  he  is  about  to  do  will  pro- 
bably or  poffibly  produce  mifehief;  and  fometimes  mifehief  fol- 
lows that  was  neither  intended  nor  forefeen.  The  adlion  in  the 
former  cafe  is  not  criminal  j  becaufe  ill  intention  is  eflential  to  a 
crime :  but  it  is  culpable  or  faulty ;  and  if  mifehief  enfue,  the 
adlor  blames  himfelf,  and  is  blamed  by  others,  for  having  done 
what  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  Thus,  a  man  who  throws  a 
large  ftone  among  a  crowd  of  people,  is  highly  culpable  ;  becaufe 
he  muft  forefee  that  mifehief  will  probably  enfue,  tho'  he  has  no 
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intention  to  hurt  any  perfon.  As  to  the  latter  cafe,  tho'  mifchief 
was  neither  intended  nor  forefeen,  yet  if  it  might  have  been  fore- 
{een,  the  action  is  rafli  or  uncaudous,  and  confequently  culpable 
oi;  faulty  in  fome  degree.  Thus,  if  a  man  in  pulling  down  an 
old  houfe,  happen  to  wound  one  palling  accidentally,  without  call* 
ing  aloud  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  adlion  is  in  fome  degree* 
culpable,  becaufe  the  mifchief  might  have  been  forefeen.  But 
tho*  mifchief  enfue,  an  adlion  is  not  culpable  or  faulty  if  all  rea- 
ibnable  precaution  have  been  adhibited  :  the  moral  fenfe  declares 
the  author  to  be  innocent  *  and  blamelefs  :  the  mifchief  is  acci- 
dental, and  the  adlion  may  be  termed  unlucky y  but  comes  not  un- 
der the  denomination  of  either  right  or  wrong.  In  general,  when 
we  adl  merely  for  amufcment,  our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for 
the  harm  that  enfues,  if  it  was  either  forefeen  or  might  with  due 
attention  have  been  forefeen.  But  our  rights  and  privileges 
would  profit  us  little,  if  their  exercife  were  put  under  the  fame  re- 
ibraint :  it  is  more  wifely  ordered,  that  the  probability  of  mifchief,^ 
even  forefeen,  fhould  not  reftrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his 
concerns,  which  may  often  be  of  confequence  to  him.  He  pro- 
ceeds accordingly  with  a  fafe  confcience,  and  is  not  afraid  of  be- 
ing blamed  either  by  God  or  man. 

'With  refpedl  to  rafh  or  uncautious  adlions,  where  the  mifchief 
might  have  been  forefeen  tho*  not  adhially  forefeen,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  efcape  blame,  that  a  man,  naturally  rafh  or  inattentive^, 
adls  according  to  his  chara(5ler :  a  degree  of  precaution  is  required,. 
both  by  himfelf  and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the  generality 
of  men :  he  perceives  that  he  might  and  ought  to  have  adled  more 
cautioufly ;  and  his  confcience  reproaches  him  for  his  inattention,. 

*  Innocent  here  is  oppoTed  to  cutpabU :  in  a  broader  fenfe  it  is  oppolcd  to  rr/- 
gMiuA  With  refpe£t  to  punifliment,  an  aAion  tho'  culpable  is  innocent,  if  it  be 
aiot  criminal :  with  refpcft  to  reparation,  it  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culpable* 

no 
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no  left  tlian  if  he  were  naturally  more  fcdate  and  attentive.  Thus 
the  circumfpeclion  natural  to  mankind  in  general,  is  applied  as 
a  ftandard  to  every  individual ;  and  if  they  fall  fhort  of  that  ftand- 
ard,  they  are  culpable  and  blameable,  however  unforefcen  by  them 
the  mifchief  may  have  been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  aftions  is  equally  applicable  to  cul- 
pable omiflions ;  for  by  thefe  alfo  mifchief  may  be  occafioncd, 
entitling  the  fufferer  to  reparation.  If  we  forbear  to  do  our  duty 
with  an  intention  to  occafion  mifchief,  the  forbearance  is  crimi- 
nal. The  only  queftion  is,  how  far  forbearance  without  fuch  in- 
tention is  culpable.  Suppofing  the  probability  of  milchief  to 
have  been  forefeen,  tho'  not  intended,  the  omiffion  is  highly  cul- 
pable ;  and  tiio*  neither  intended  nor  forefeen,  yet  the  omiffion 
is  culpable  in  a  lower  degree,  if  there  have  been  lefs  care  and  at- 
tention than  are  proper  for  performing  the  duty  required.  But 
fuppofing  all  due  caril,  the  omiffion  of  extreme  care  and  diligence' 
is  not  culpable. 

By  afcertainihg  what  a6ls  and  omiffions  are  culpable  or  faulty, 
the  doctrine  of  reparation  is  rendered  extremely  fimple ;  for  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  without  a  fingle  exception,  That  every 
culpable  a<$l,  and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  us  in  confcience 
to  repair  the  mifchief  occafiohed  by  it.  The  moral  fenfe  binds  us 
no  farther ;  for  it  loads  not  with  reparation  the  man  who  is 
blamelefs  and  innocent :  the  harm  is  accidental ;  and  we  are  £o 
conftituted  as  not  to  be  refponfible  in  confcience  for  what  happens 
by  accident.  But  here  it  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be  in  every  rc- 
fpe<a  innocent :  for  if  he  intend  harm,  tho'  not  what  he  has 
done,  he  will  find  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  repair  the  acci- 
dental harm  he  has  done ;  as,  for  example,  when  aiming  a  blow 
unjuftly  at  one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  another  whom 
he  did  not  fufpc<5l  to  be  there.  And  hence  it  is  a  rule  in  all  mu- 
nicipal laws,  That  one  verfans  in  illicito  is  liable  to  repair  every  con- 
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icqucnt  damage.  That  t;hefc  particulars  ace  wifelj  ordered  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature  for  the  good  of  fociety,  will  appear  after- 
ward {a).  In  general,  the  rules  above  .n^entioned  are  di(5lated  by 
the  moral  feafe  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  obey  them  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  rep^atiop. 

•We  are. now  prepared  for  ^  more  particular  iufpec^ipp  of  the 
two  ;Cnds  of  tcparatioQ  .above  mentionefl,  yiz.  the  repreffing 
.wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  the  making  \\p  what  lofs  is  fuf- 
tained.bywrpngs  of  whatever  kind.  With  ;refped  to  the  firft,  it 
is  clear,  .that  punilhment,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  cannot  be  inflided 
for  a  wrong  that  is  culpable  only;  and  if  nature  did  not  provide 
.fome, means  for. repreffing  fuch  wrongs,  .fociety  would  fcarce  be  a 
.comfortable  ftate.  Laying  confcience  afide,  pecuniary  reparation 
b  the  only, remedy  that  can  be  provided  againft  culpable  omif- 
fions :  and  with  fefpe^l  to  culpable  commidions,  the  neceffity  of 
reparation  is  ftill  moi^e  apparent ;  for  confcience  alone,  without 
the  ^n(ftion  of  reparation,  would  feldom  have  authority  fufficient 
to  reftrain  us  from  adling  raihly  or  uncautioufly,  even  where  the 
poflibility  of  mifchief  is  foreieen,  and  far  lefs  where  it  is  not  fore* 
feen. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fecond  end  of  reparation,  my  confcience 
di<5Utes  to  me,  that  if  a  man  fuffer  by  my  fault,  whether  the  mis- 
chief was  forefeen  or  not  foreften,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  up  his 
lofs  J  and  I  perceive  intuitively,  that  the  lofs  ought  to  reft  ulti- 
mately upon  me,  and  not  upon  the  fufferer^  who  has  not  been 
culpable  in  any  degree. 

In  every  cafe,  where  the  mifchief  done  can  be  eftimated  by  a  pe- 
cuniary compcnfation,  the  two  ends  of  reparation  coincide.  The 
fum  is  taken  from  the  one  as  a  fort  of  puniflimcnt  for  his  fault, 

(a)  SA  7* 
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and  is  beftow'd  on  the  otKer  to  make  up  the  lofs  he  has  fuftamed* 
But  in  numberlefs  cafes  where  mifchief  done  cannot  be  compen- 
fated  with  money,  reparation  is  in  its  nature  a  fort  of  punifh- 
ment.  Defamation,  contemptuous  treatment,  perfonal  reftraint, 
the  breaking  one's  peace  of  mind,  are  injuries  that  cannot  be  re- 
paired by  money  j  and  the  pecuniary  reparation  decreed  againft 
the  wrong-doer,  can  only  be  a  fort  of  punifhment,  in  order  to  de- 
ter him  from  reiterating  liich  injuries  :  the  fum,  it  is  true,  is  a- 
warded  to  the  perfbn  injured  ;  but  not  as  fufficient  to  make  up 
his  lols,  which  money  cannot  do,  but  only  as  a  folatium  for  what 
he  has  fuffered. 

Hitherto  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  man  who  intends  a  wrong  ac- 
tion, is,  at  the  fame  time,  confcious  of  its  being  fb.  But  a  man 
may  intend  a  wrong  adtion,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is  right ; 
or  a  right  a(5Hon,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is  wrong ;  and  the 
queftion  is.  What  fhall  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  errors  with 
refpedl  to  reparation.  The  latter  cafe  is  clear :  the  perfon  who  oc- 
cafionally  fuffers  lofs  by  a  right  adion,  has  not  a  claim  for  repa- 
ration, becaufe  he  has  no  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  if  the  adlion  be  wrong,  the  innocence  of  the  author,  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  an  error  in  judgement,  will  not  relieve 
him  from  reparation.  When  he  is  made  fenfible  of  his  error,  he 
feels  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  repair  the  harm  he  has  done 
by  a  wrong  adlion  :  and  others,  fenfible  of  his  error  from  the  be- 
ginning, have  the  fame  feeling  :  nor  will  his  obftinacy  in  refifting 
conviiflion,  or  his  duUnefs  in  not  apprehending  his  error,  mend ' 
the  matter :  it  is  well  that  thefe  defedls  relieve  him  from  punifh- 
ment, without  wronging  others  by  denying  a  claim  for  repara- 
tion. A  man's  errors  ought  to  aflFedl  himfelf  only,  and  not  thofe 
who  have  not  erred.  Hence  in  general,  reparation  always  follows 
wrong ;  and  is  not  aflTedled  by  any  erroneous  opinion  of  a  wrong 
aftion  being  right,  more  than  of  a  right  adion  being  wrong. 

But 
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But  this  dodrinc  fuffers  an  exception  with  refpcfl  to  a  man, 
who,  having  undertaken  a  truft,  is  bound  in  duty  to  adl.  A  judge 
is  in  that  fituation :  it  is  his  duty  to  pronounce  fentence  in 
«very  cafe  that  comes  before  him ;  and  if  he  judge  according 
to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  hot  liable  for  confequences.  A 
judge  cannot  be  fubje<fled  to  reparation,  unlefs  it  can  be  verified, 
that  the  judgement  he  gave  was  intentionally  wrong.  An  officer 
of  the  revenue  is  in  the  fame  predicament.  Led  by  a  doubtful 
claufe  in  a  ftatute,  he  makes  a  feizure  of  goods  as  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  which  afterward,  in  the  proper  court,  are  found  not  to 
be  feizable.  The  officer  ought  not  to  be  fubjedled  to  reparation, 
if  he  have  acSed  to  the  beft  of  his  judgement.  This  rule  how- 
ever muft  be  taken  with  a  limitation :  a  pubUc  officer  who  is 
grofsly  erroneous,  will  not  be  exculed  j  for  he  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter. 

Reparation  is  due,  tho'  the  immediate  adk  be  involuntary,  pro- 
vided it  be  conne(5led  with  a  preceding  voluntary  adl.  Example : 
**  If  A  ride  an  unruly  horfe  in  Lincolns-inn  fields,  to  tame  him, 
and  the  horfe  breaking  from  A,  run  over  B  and  grievoufly  hurt 
him  ;  B  Ihall  have  an  adtion  againft  A  :  for  tho'  the  mifchief 
was  done  againft  the  will  of  A,  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault  to 
bring  a  wild  horfe  into  a  firequented  place,  where  mifchief 
might  enfue,  he  muft  anfwer  for  the  confequences."  Gaius 
feems  to  carry  this  rule  ftill  farther,  holding  in  general,  that  if  a 
horfe,  by  the  weaknefs  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  rider,  break  away 
and  do  mifchief,  the  rider  is  liable  (a).  But  Gaius  probably  had 
in  his  eye  a  frequented  place,  where  the  mifchief  might  have  been 
forefeen.  Thus  in  general  a  man  is  made  liable  for  the  mifchief 
occafioned  by  his  voluntary  deed,  tho*  the  immediate  adt  that  oc- 
cafioned  the  mifchief  be  involuntary. 

(«)  1.  8.  }  I.  ad  leg.  Aquil. 

N  n  a  SECT. 
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SECT.        VIL, 

Final    CAtJsis  of  the  foregoing  Laws  of  Nature. 


CEveral  final  caufes  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  In  prece- 
ding parts  of  this  eflay,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  re* 
ferved  for  the  prefent  fedlion,  being  neceflary  for  explaining  the 
fubjedls  to  which  they  relate,  the  final  caufe  for  inftance  of  eredl- 
ing  a  ftandard  of  morals  upon  die  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  I 
proceed  now  to  what  have  not  been  mentioned,  or  but  flighdy 
mentioned. 

The  final  caufe  that  prefents  itfelf  firfi  to  view,  refpedls  man 
confidered  as  an  accountable  being.  The  feiife  of  being  account- 
able, is  one  of  our  moft  vigilant  guards  againft  the  filent  attacks  of 
vice.  When  a  temptation  moves-  me,  it  immediately  occurs.  What 
will  the  world  fay  ?  I  imagine  my  friends  expoftulatingj^  my  ene- 
mies reviling — ^^1  dare  not  diflemtle  —  my  Spirits  fink  —  the 
temptation  vaniflies.  2dly,  Praife  and  blame,  efpecialiy  from 
thofe  we  regard,  are  ftrong  incentives  to  virtue :  but  if  we  were 
riot  accountable  for  our  condud,  praife  and  blame  would  be  fel- 
dom  well  diredled  ;  for  how  fhall  a  man's  intentions  be  known, 
without  calling  him  to  account  ?  Arid  praife  or  blame,  frequent- 
ly ill-diredled,  would  lofe  their  influence.  3cily,  This  branch  of 
our  nature,  is  the  corner-flonc  of  the  criminal  law.  Did  not  a 
man  think  himfelf  accountable  to  all  the  world,  and  to  his  judge 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  think,  that 
the  jufteft  fentence  pronounced  againft  him,  is  oppreffion,  not  ju- 
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ftic6.  4thl7,  This  branci  is  a  ftrong  cement  to  fociety.  If 
we  were  not  accountable  beings^  thofe  connedcd  by  blood,  or 
Iby  country,  would  be  no  lefs  fhy  and  referved,  than  if  they  were 
mere  ftrangera  to  each  other. 

The  final  caufe  that  next  occtrfs,  being  fimple  and  obvious,  i& 
mentioned  only  that  it  may  not  ftem  to  have  been  overlooked* 
All  right  adliohs  are  agreeable,  all  wrong  anions  dilagreeable. 
This  is  a  wife  appointment  of  Providotice.  We  meet  with  fo  many 
tehiptationfe  agiinft  duty,  that  it  is  not  always  an  eafy  tafk  to-  per- 
fevere  in  the  right  path :  would  we  perfevere,  were  duty  difa- 
greeable  ?  And  were  adls  of  pure  benevolence  difagrecable,  they 
would  be  extreitiely  rare,  however  worthy  of  praifc. 

Another  final  caufe  refpedls  duty,  in  contradiftindlion  to  pure 
benevolence.  All  the  moral  laws  are  founded  on  intuitive  per- 
ception; and  are  fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  perfectly  apprehend- 
ed by  the  moft  ignorant.  Were  they  in  any  degree  complex  or 
bbfcure,  they  would  be  perverted  by  felfiflinefs  and  prejudice.  No 
convidlion  infeiidr  to  what  is  afforded  by  intuitive  perception^ 
ebuld  produce  in  mankind  a  comtoen  fenfe  with  refpedl  to  moral 
duties.  Reafon  would  afford  no  general  convidion  ;  becauie 
that  faculty  is  diftributed  in  portions  fo  unequal,  a$  to  bar  ajl 
hopes  from  it  of  uniformity  either  in  pradice  or  in  opinion.  At 
the  fame  tinte,  we  are  taught  by  woful  experience,  that  reafon  has 
Utde  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  men.  Reafon,  it  is  true, 
ifcided  by  'exprerience,  fupports  morality,  by  convincing  us,  that 
^e  cinnot  be  happy  if  Vre  abandon  duty  for  any  other  intereft.' 
But  cohviclion  fcldom  weighs  much  againft  imperious  pafEon ; 
to  control  which  the  vigorous  and  commanding  principle  of  duty 
is  rcquifite,  direfted  by  the  fhining  light  of  intuition. 

A  propofitibn  laid  down  above  appears  to  be  a  fort  of  myflcry 
in  the  moral  fyftem,  viz.  That  tho'  evidently  all  moral  dunes  arc 
contrived  for  promoting  the  general  good,  yet  that  choice  is  not 
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permitted  among  different  goods,  or  between  good  and  ill ;  and 
that  we  are  ftrictly  tied  down  to  perform  or  forbear  certain  parti- 
cular adls,  without  regard  to  confequences ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
that  we  muft  not  do  wrong,  whatever  good  it  may  produce.  The 
final  caufe,  which  I  ato  about  to  unfold,  will  clear  this  myftery, 
and  fet  the  beauty  of  the  moral  fyftem  in  a  confpicuous  light.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  as  the  general  good  of  mankind,  or  c- 
ven  of  the  fociety  we  live  in,  refults  from  many  and  various  cir- 
cumftances  intricately  combined,  it  is  far  above  the  capacity  of 
man,  to  judge  in  every  inftance  what  particular  acStions  will  tend 
the  moft  to  that  end.  The  aiithorifing  therefore  a  man  to  trace 
out  his  duty,  by  weighing  endlefs  circumftances  good  and  ill, 
would  open  a  wide  door  to  partiality  and  paflion,  and  often  lead 
him  unwittingly  to  prefer  the  preponderating  ill,  under  a  falfe  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the  opinions 
of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  would  be  as  various  as  their  faces ; 
which,  as  obferved  above,  would  totally  unhinge  fociety.  It  is 
better  ordered  by  Providence,,  even  for  the  general  good,  that,  a- 
voiding  complex  and  obfcure  objedls,  we  arc  diredled  by  the  mo- 
ral fenfe  to  perform  certain  plain  and  fimple  aiSts,  which  arc  ob- 
vious to  ns  by  intuitive  perception. 

In  the  next  place,  To  permit  ill  in  order  to  produce  greater  good, 
may  fuit  a  being  of  univerfal  benevolence  ;  but  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  man,  compofed  of  felfifli  and  benevolent  principles. 
We  have  feen  above,  that  the  true  moral  balance  depends  on  a 
fubordination  of  felf-love  to  duty,  and  of  arbitrary  benevplence  to 
felf-love  ;  and  accordingly  every  man  is  fenfible  of  injuftice  when 
he  is  hurt  in  order  to  benefit  another.  Were  it  a  rule  in  fociety, 
That  a  greater  good  to  any  other  would  make  it  an  adl  of  juftice  to 
deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  reputation,  or  of  my  property,  I 
fhould  renounce  the  fociety  of  men,  and  affociate  with  more  harm- 
lefs  animals. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  true  moral  fyftem,  that  wliich  is  diiplay*d  above, 
is  not  only  better  fluted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  his  limited 
capacity  and  intelligence,  but  contributes  more  to  the  general 
good,  which  I  now  proceed  to  demonftrate.  It  would  be  lofing 
time  to  prove,  that  a  man  entirely  felfifh  is  ill  fitted  for  focicty  j 
and  we  have  fcen  (a),  that  univcrfal  benevolence,  were  it  a  duty, 
would  contribute  to  the  general  good  perhaps  lefs  than  abfolute 
felfifhnefs.  Man  is  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  power  for  uni- 
verfal  benevolence.  Even  the  greateft  monarch  has  not  power  to 
cxercife  his  benevolence  but  within  a  very  finall  compafs  ;  and  if 
fo,  how  unfit  would  fuch  a  duty  be  for  private  perfons,  who  have 
very  little  power  ?  Serving,  only  to  diftrefs  them  by  inability  of 
performance,  they  wcFuld  endeavour  to  fmother  it  altogether,  and 
give  full  fcc^e  to  felfilhnefs.  Man  is  much  better  qualified  for  do- 
ing good,  by  a  conftitution  in  which  benevolence  is  duly  blended 
with  felf-Jove.  Benevolence,  as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf-love ; 
a  regulation  efiential  to  fbciety.  Benevolence,  as  a  virtue,  not  a 
duty,  gives  place  to  felf-love  j  becaufe  as  every  man  has  more 
power,  knowledge,  and  opportunity,  to  promote  his  own  good 
than  that  of  others,  a  greater  quantity  of  good  is  produced,  than 
if  benevolence  were  our  only  principle  of  a<5lion.  This  holds,  e- 
ven  fuppofing  no  harm  done  to  any  perlbn  :  much  more  would  it 
hold,  were  we  permitted  to  hurt  fbme,  in  order  to  produce  more 
good  to  others. 

The  foregoing  final  caufes  refpc<fl  morality  in  general.  We  now 
proceed  to  particulars ;  and  the  firft  and  moft  important  is  the 
law  of  reftraint.  Man  is  evidently  framed  for  fbciety :  and  as 
there  can  be  no  fbciety  among  creatures  who  prey  upon  each  o- 
ther,  it  was  neceflTary  to  provide  againft  mutual  injuries  ;  which 
is  efFedually  done  by  this  law.    Its  neceflity  with  relpe(5l  to  perfo- 
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nal  fecurlty  is  .felf-evidei>t  ]  and  ^ith  refpecl  to  property,  its  ne- 
ceffity  win  appear  from  what  follows,  ki  the  natvire  of  every:man; 
there  is  a  prqpcnfity  to  hoard  w  (lore  up  things  wfeftfl  to  himfelf  aod 
^igamily.  But  this  rnatural  propenfity  would  be  ^^eJ^4Q^ed  inqffeftual, 
were  lieinot  fecured.in  the  ppfleflion  :of  what  .he  thus  (lores  up  ; 
ioT  no  man  will  toil  to  accumulate  what  he  caqupt  fecurely  pof- 
fefs.  This  fecurityasaiTorded  by  the  moral  feqfe,  which  dicjlat^, 
that -the  fird  occupant  of  goods  provided  by  nature  for  t;he  fubfift- 
cnce  of  man,  oughtto  bcfecure  in  his  poflTeffion,  and  that  fuch 
goods  ought  to.be  inviolable  as  his  property.  Thus,  by  the  grei^t 
kw  of  redraint,  men /have  ^  protedlion  fqr  their  goods,  as^ell  as 
for  their  peribns  ;  and  are  no  lefe  fecure  in  .foci^ty,  than  if  th^y 
wcrefcparated  from  eacb oth^r  by  iRipregiwble- walls. 

Several  other  duties  are  little  leCs  e(rential  than  of  re(lraiqt  to 
the  evidence  of  fociety.  .Mutual  truft  an^  cpjiftdence,  without 
which  fociety  would  be  aji  uncomfortable:  ftate,  enter,  into  the  cha- 
ra<^er  of  the  human  fpegies  ;  to  which. die, djities  pf  veracity  and 
fidelity  correfpond.  The  final  caufe  of  th?fe.€OiT?fponding  duties, 
is  obvious:  the  latter  would  be  of  jio;ufe  in,  fociety  without  tljic 
former ;  and  the  former,  without  the  latter,  would  be  hurtful,,  by 
laying  men  open  to  firaud  and  deceit., 

With  refpedl  to  veracity- in  particular,  man  .is  fo  conftituted, 
that  he  mud  be  indebted  to  information  f^r  the  Jcnowje4ge  ^f 
mod  things  that  benefit  or  hurt  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not  depend 
upon  information,  fociety  wotJd  be  very  little  beneficial.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  wi(ely  ordered,  that  we  (hould .  be  bound  by  the  moral 
fenfe  always. to  fpeak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no. harm. in 
tranfgre(fing  that  duty  ;  becaufe  it  is:  fufScient  that  harjn  Aiay  en- 
fue,  tho'  not  forefeen.  At  the  fame  time,  f&lfohood  always  does 
mifchief :  it  may  happen  not  to  injure  us  externally  in  our  repu- 
tation, or  in  our  goods  :  but  it  never  fails  to  injure  us  internally ; 
for  one  great  bleffing  of  fociety  is,  a  candid  intercourfe  of  fenti- 

ments. 
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ihents,  of  opinions,  of  defires,  and  wiflies ;  and  to  admit  any  falfe- 
hood  in  fuch  intercourfe,  would  poifon  the  moft  refined  pleafures 
of  life. 

•  Becaufe  man  is  the  weakeft  of  all  animals  in  a  ftate  of  fepara- 
tion  ;  and  the  very  ftrongeft  in  fociety,  by  mutual  aid  and  fup- 
port  to  which  covenants  and  promifes  greatly  contribute,  thefc 
arc  made  binding  by  the  moral  fenft. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety,  which  enforces  the  duty 
wc  owe  to  ourfeWes,  comes  next  in  order.  In  difcourfing  upon 
thofe  laws  of  nature 'which  concern  fbciety,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  any  fclf-duty  but  what  relates  to  fociety ;  of  which  kind 
arc  prudence,  teniperance,  induftry,  firmncfs  g£  mind.  And  that 
fuch  qualities  fhould  be  made  our  duty,  is  wifely  ordered  in  a 
double  refpeft  i  firft,  as  qualifying  us  to  ft6t  a  proper  part  in 
ibciety,  and  next,  as  intitling  us  to  good- will  from  others.  It  is 
the  intcreft,  no  doubt,  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  bchavioiu*  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  flati(A  allotted  him  by  Provi- 
dence ;  for  fuch  rational  condudl  contributes  to  happinefs,  by  pre* 
ferving  health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  the  eflcem  of  others, 
and,  which  of  all  is  the  greatefl  blcfling,  by  gaining  a  juftly- 
founded  fclf-eflcem.  But  here  intcrefl  folely  is  not  relied  on :  the 
powerful  authority  of  duty  is  added,  that  in  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  to  ourielves,  and  of  fbmc  importance  to  the  fb- 
ciety we  live  in,  our  conduct  may  be  regular  and  fteady.  Thefc 
duties  tend  not  only  to  render  a  man  happy  in  himfelf,  but  alfb, 
by  procuring  the  good- will  and  cfteem  of  others,  to  command 
their  aid  and  affiftance  in  time  of  need. 

1  proceed  to  the  final  caufes  of  natural  rewards  and  punifliments. 
It  is  laid  down  above,  that  controverfics  about  property  and  a- 
bout  other  matters  of  intcreft,  muft  be  adjufted  by  the  ftandard 
of  right  and  wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  punifliments  un- 
der the  fame    (buidard,    without  regard  to  private  confcience, 
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vouH  be  a  plan  unworthy  of  our  Maker.  It  i$  extremely  ^leor^ 
^at  to  reward  one  who  is  not  confcious  of  merit,  or  to,  piNM^ 
6ne  who  is  not  confcious  of  guilt,  cannot  anfwer  any  good  en4 1 
and  in  particular,  cannot  teAd  either  to  ijQipj^ovenient  or  to  refor* 
mation  of  manners.  Ho^  much  more  like  th^  Deity  is  the  plan  of 
nature,  which  rewards  no  man  who  is  not  coniciou^s  that  he  me^ 
rits  reward,  and  puniihes  no  main  who  is  not  confcious  that  he. 
merits  pxmiihm^t !  -  By  that  plan^  and  by  that  only,  tMfaurds 
and  punishments  accomplifh  every  good  end ;  a  final  caufe  moft 
i(iluIlrious  !  The  rewards  and  puniihments  that  attend  the  primarji 
^nd  fecondary  virtues,  are  finely  contrived,  for  fiipporting  the  difc 
tinAipn  between  tjiem,  fet  forth  above.  Punifliment  muft  he 
Qonfined  to  the  trao^fgreflion  of  primary  viirtues,  it  being  the  in- 
tention of  nature,  that  iecondary  virtues  be  entirely  free.  Qn  thA 
Qther  hand,  i]bcondary  virtues  are  more  highly  re^^varded  than 
primary  :  generofity,  foe  example^  makes  a  greater  figuije  than  ju*» 
ftice ;  and.  magnanimity,  herojim,  undaunted  coumge^  a  (till 
greater  figure.  One  would,  imagine,  atfirit  view,  that  primaryi 
virtues,  being  more  e^ntial,  fhould  be  intitledtothe  firft  placli 
in  our  egeem,  and  be  ifiore  amply  rewarded  than  fecondaiy  s  and 
yet  in  elevating  the  latter  above  the  former^  peculiar  wi£lom  and 
forefight  are  confpicuous.  Puniihment  is  appropriated  to  enforce^ 
primary  virtues  ;  and-  if  thefe  virtues  were  alfoisuttended  with  hight 
rewards,,  fecondary  virtues,  degraded  to  a  lower  r^ank^  would  bfc 
deprived;  of  that  enthufiaftic  admiradon  whioh  is  their  chief  iup-* 
port:  felf-intereft  would  univeiially  prevail  over  benevolence^ 
and  banifh  thofe  numberleis  favours  we  receive  from  each  other 
in  fociety,  which  are  bewefif  ial  in.  point  of  iwcwftt  and  ftiU  more 
ib  by  generating  afiedion  and  friendfliip* 

In  our  progrefe  through  final  cauies  we  come,  at  laft  to  repacnf-* 
tion,  one  of  the  principles  deftined  by  Pmvidence  for  rcdr^Hf^^ 
wrongs  Qommittedi  and  fcr  preventing  t)ie  rdbcecation  of  thesu. 

•Phe 
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The  final  cau&  ot  this  principle,  When  the  mifchSfef  arifes  from 
Idtendon,  is  dear :  for  td  ^roted  individuab  in  focietj,  it  is  not 
fufficient  thAt  thte  delinquent  be  puniihed ;.  it  is  neceflaty  over  and 
iibdve,  that  the  ttlifthidf  be  repaired. 

'  Secbhdly,  Where  the  aft  is  wrong  or  nnjuft^  tho*  not  under- 
ftood  by  the  author  to  be  fb,  it  i«  wifely  ordered  that  reparation 
fliould  follow ;  which  will  thus  appear.  Coniidering  the  fallibility 
bf  man,  it  would  be  too  ftvere  to  permit  advantage  to  be  taken 
&f  one's  error  in  every  circumftance.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make 
it  a  law  in  our  nature,  never  to  take  advantage  of  error,  would 
be  giving  too  much  indulgence  to  indolence  and  remiflion  of 
inind,  tending  to  make  us  negleft  the  improvement  of  our  rational 
faculties.  Our  nature  is  fb  happily  framed,  as  to  avoid  thefe  ex- 
tremes by  diftinguiihing  between  gain  and  lofs.  No  man  is  con- 
icious  of  wrong,  when  he  takes  advantage  of  an  error  committed 
by  another  to  fare  himfelf  from  lofs :  if  there  mufl;  be  a  lofs, 
i:(ttnmoil  f^fe  dictates,  that  it  ought  to  reft  upon  the  perfon  who 
has  erred,  howettfr  innocehtly,  rather  than  upon  the  perfon  who 
has  nbt  erred.  Thus,  in  a  competition  among  creditors  about 
the  e(la:te  of  their  bankrupt  debtor,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  a- 
▼idl  himfelf  of  every  error  committed  by  his  competitor,  in  order 
to  recover  payment.  But  in  lucro  captandoj  the  moral  fenfe  teach- 
4fth  a  difierent  leflbn  ;  which  is,  that  no  man  ought  to  lay  hold  of 
another's  error  to  make  gain  by  it.  Thus,  an  heir  finding  a  rough 
diamond  in  the  repofitdries  of  his  anceftor,  gives  it  away,  miila- 
Mng  it  for  a  common  pebble :  the  purchafer  is  in  confcience  and 
equity  bound  to  reftore,  or  to  pay  a  juft  price. 

Thirdly,  The  following  confideratidns  unfold  a  final  caufe,  no 
iefs  beautiful  than  that  laft  mentioned.  SociAv  could  not  fubfift 
vlk  any  tolerable  manner,  were  full  (cope  given  to  raflinefs  and 
Aigligence,    and  to  every  adion  that  is  not  ftridlly  criminal  j 
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whence  it  is  a  maxim  founded  no  lefs  tipon  utility  than  upon  juh 
ftice^  That  men  in  fociety  ought  to  be  extremely  circumfpei^,  as 
to  every  adion  that  may  poflibly  do  harm.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  alfo  a  maxim.  That  as  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  man 
depend  on  adtion,  adlivity  ought  to  be  encouraged,  inftead  of  be- 
ing difcouraged  by  dread  of  confequences.  Thefe  maxims,  fcem- 
ingly  in  oppofition,  have  natural  limits  that  prevent  their  en- 
croaching upon  each  otlier.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  attention 
and  circumfpedion  that  men  generally  beftow  upon  aflBdrs,  pro- 
portioned to  their  importance  :  if  that  degree  were  not  fuf&cient 
to  defend  againft  a  claim  of  reparation,  individuals  would  be  too 
muqh  cramped  in  adlion  ;  which  would  be  a  great  difcourage- 
ment  to  acflivity  :  if  a  left  degree  were  fufficient,  there  would  be 
too  great  fcope  for  ralh  or  remifs  conduA ;  which  would  prove 
the  bane  of  fociety.  Thefe  limits,  which  evidently  tend  to  the 
good  of  fociety,  are  adjufted  by  the  moral  fenfe ;  which  didlates, 
as  laid  down  in  the  fedlion  of  Reparation,  that  the  man  who  ads 
witt  forefight  of  the  probability  of  mifchief,  or  adls  rafhly  and 
uncautioufly  without  fuch  forefight,  ought  to  be  liable  for  confe- 
quences ;  but  that  the  man  who  adls  cautioufly,  without  forefee- 
ing  or  fufpediing  any  mifchief,  ought  not  to  be  liable  for  confe^ 
quenceSi 

In  the  lame  fedlion  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  moral  fenfe  requires 
from  every  man,  not  his  own  degree  of  vigilance  and  attention, 
which  may  be  very  finall,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  fpecies/  The  final  caufe  of  that  regulation  will 
appear  upon  confidering,  that  were  reparation  to  depend  upon  per- 
fonal  circumftances,  there  would  be  a  neceflity  of  enquiring  into 
die  charaders  of  men,  their  education,  their  manner  of  living, 
and  the  extent  of  their  underllanding ;  which  would  render  jud- 
ges arbitrary,  and  fuch  law*fuits  inextricable*    But  by  afiuming 
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the  common  ndture  of  the  fpccies  as  a  ftandard,  by  which'  every 
man  in  co^ibience  judges  of  his  own  adtions,  law-fuits  about  re« 
paration  are  rendered  eafy  and  expeditious* 


SECT.       viir. 

Liberty  and  Nrgkssity   cwftdercd  with  refpefl  to  Mora^ 
lit/. 


tj  Aving,  in  the  foregoing  fedtions,  afcertained  the  reality  of  a 
moral  fenle,  with  its  fentiments  of  approbation  and  difap^ 
probation,  praiie  and  blame ;  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  fedlion 
by  to  fhew,  that  thefe  ientiments  are  confident  with  the  laws  that 
govern  the  acflions  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  In  order  to  which, 
it  is  firft  neceflary  to  explain  thefe  laws ;  for  there  has  been  much 
controverfy  about  them,  efpecially  among  divines  of  the  Armi* 
.nian  and  Calvinift  fe<fts. 

Human  adions,  as  laid  down  in  the  firft  fe^on,  are  of  three 
kinds  :  one,  where  we  adt  by  inflindl,  without  any  view  to  confe^ 
quences ;  one,  where  we  ad  by  will  in  or^er  to  produce  fbrae  ef* 
fedt ;  and  one,  where  we  ad  againft  will.  With  refped  to  the  firft, 
the  agent  ads  blindly,  without  deliberation  or  choice;  and  the  ex« 
temal  ad  follows  neceflarily  from  die  inftindive  impidie  \    Ac-*' 

tions 


^  A  ftonechatter  makes  kt  nctt  on  the  ground  or  near  it)  and  the  jonog,  as' 
foM  as  thej  can  fhih  £or  dKmfclves^  leave  the  neft  inftinftivelx.    An  egg  of  thac 
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was  dbaie  witli  a  vk^  to  an  «id)  ard  in  a  v«fy  djffcfttfit  ooiidi^ 
tMai  m  thdfe,  d^libemd^i  choice, -wUi,  Mtdft  the  kiMDiiaa 
to  accomplifh  the  end  gde&  Mk  i  thtf  Will  «t>  dS  iA  &iAit  to  hlo^ 
complifh  the  end  is  next ;  and  the  external  adl  follows  of  courfe. 
It  is  the  will  then  that  governs  every  a^ion  done  as  means  to  an 
end ;  and  it  is  deiire  to  accompliih  the  end  that  puts  the  will  ill ' 
motion  ;  deiire  in  this  view  being  commonly  termed  the  motive  to 
adt.  Thus,  hearing  that  my  fiiend  is  in  thK  hands  of  robbers,  i 
burn  with  defire  to  free  him  :  defire  influences  my  will  to  arm  my 
&rvants,  and  to  fly.  to  his  relief  Adlions  done  againft  will  come 
in  afterward. 

But  what  is  it  that  raifes  defire  ?  The  aniwer  is  at  hand :  it  ia 
the  profped  of  attaining  fome  agreeable  end,  or  of  avoiding  one 
that  is  difagreeable.  And  if  it  be  again  enquired,  What  makes 
an  objeA  agreeable  or  difagfecable,,  die  atnfwer  is.  ecjoally  ready^ 
that  our  nature  makics  it  i^ ;  and  more  we  cannot  fay.  Certain 
vifible  obje(fis  are  agreeable,  certain  founds,,  and  certain  fmells  : 
other  objects  of  thefe  fenfea  are.  difagreeable.  But  there  we  mufk 
ftop ;  for  we  are  far  from  being  fb  intimately  acquainted  with 
6ur  own  nature  as  to  affijgn  the  caufes,  Thefe  hints  are  fuflScient 
for  my  prefent  purpofe :  if  one  be  cnriolis  tp  know  more,  the 


bird  was  Igid  io  a  l^allow*s  ncft,  fixed  to  the- roof  of  a  clwircli.    The  fw^llow  fed 
all  the  young  equally  without  difiinaion.    The  young  ftonechatter  left,  the  ncft  at 
«he  ufual  rime  before  it  could  fly  5  and  falling  to  the  g  Ouild,  It  was  taken  up  dead. 
Here  15  inftina  in  purity,  exerting  Itfclf  blindly  Withoi'u  regard  to  variation  of  cir-' 
cumftanccs.    The  fame  fa  obfiapvable  ia  our  dOnghaWowl.    They  feed  6a  ymrmf,  • 
com,  and  other  fec^s  dropt  on  the  ground.    In  ordei  «x)  difcoTcr  their  food,  na* 
fure  has  provided  them  widi  an  inftincl  t/c^fcrape  with  ».iic  foot;  and  thcMnftinA  is 
fo  regularly  excrcifcd,  that  jtjiey  fcrape  even  whei^  ihcj  arc  fet  upon  a  hcajp  of, 
cora. 


theory 
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tkeoTf  of  4^e,  and  of  agrtea^lenefs  and  difagreeableiier&,  xfill  b^ 
§lpusd  kt  ^mencs  of  Criticifm  {a). 

With  Fel^>o^  to  mfttn^i^  a<ftioas^  no  pcribn,  I  prefume, 
donkB  tkat  there  is  any  freedom,  more  than  in  ads  done  againd 
vail :  aa  iafant  applies  to  the  nipple,  and  a  bird  builds  its  nefl, 
mo  \t&  swcefCupily  than  a  iloae  fall&  ta  the  ground/  With  refpedb 
to  Tolimtary  actions,  inch  aa  are  done  with  a  Tiew  «d  an  end,  the 
tteceffitjT  is  the  iame,  tho'  left  apparent  at  firfl  view.  The  extern 
sal  action  is  determined  by  the  will :  the  will  is  determined  by 
defive :  and  defict  by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagneeable.  Here  is  a 
chain  of  cauies  and  effis^,  not  one  link  of  which  is  arbitrary,  or 
onder  command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will  but  according  to 
Im  defire :  he  cannot  define  but  according  to  what  is  agreeable 
or  difiigiceable  in  the  objedis  perceived :  nor  do  thefe  qualities' 
depend  on  his  inclination  ex*  fancy ;  he  has  no  power  to  makr 
a&beaiui&d  woman  ugly,  nor  to  niake  a  rotten  caixafe  fweet. 

Many  good  men  apprehending  danger  to  mwality  from  holding' 
our  at^ons  to  be  neceflary,  endeavoiir  to  break  die  chain  of  cau- 
fts  and  efieds  above  mentioned,  maintaining,  ^'  That  whatever 
^  influence  defire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the  agent  himfelf 
**  who  is  the  cauie  of  every  action ;  that  defire  may  advife,  but 
^^  cannot  conmiand ;  and  therefore  that  a  man  is  (lill  free  to  a<5t' 
••^  in  contradiction  to  defire  and  to  the  ftrongeft  motives."  That 
a  being  may  exift,  which  in  every  cafe  ads  blindly  and  arbitrari- 
ly, without  having  any  end  in  view,  I  can  make  a  fhift  to  con- 
ceive :  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and 
rational  being,  that  has  afiecftions  and  paffions,  that  has  a  defire- 
able  end  in  view,  that  can  eafily  accompliih  this  end ;  and  yet^ 
after  all,  can  fly  oflP,  or  remain  at  reft,  without  any  caufe,  reafon^ 
or  motive,  tofwayit    ff  fuch  a  whimiical  being  can  poffibly  er- 
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ift,  I  am  certain  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  perfon  above  the  conditipn  of  a  changelings  but  can  fay. 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him,  what  he  intended.  Nor 
is  a  fingle  fadl  ftated  to  make  ns  beheve,  that  ever  a  msnx  a^ed  a* 
gainft  his  own  will  or  defire^  who  was  not  compelled  by  external 
violence.  On  the  contrary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
jxroves,  that  human  ac^lions  are  governed  by  certain  inflexible 
laws  ;  and.tha^t  a  man  cannot  exert  his  felf-motive  power,  but  in 
puffuance  of  fome^defire  or  ipotive. 

^  Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influence,  adtions  proceeding . 
from  it  would  appear  no  lefs  ncceflary  than  the  adions  of  mat-) 
t^r.  The  various  degrees  of  influence  that  motives  have  on  dif- 
ferent men  at  the  feme  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at:  difierent 
times,  occafion  a  doubt  by  fuggefling  a  notion  of  chance.  Some. 
motives  however  have  fuch  influence,  as  to  leave  no  doubt :  a  ti- 
mid  female  has  a  phyflcal  power  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth 
of  a  lion,  roaring  for  food  ;  but  flie  is  with-held  by  terror  no  lefe 
ejffe<3vrally  than  by  cords  :  if  Ihe  fliould^rufli  upon  the  lion,  would 
not  every  one  conclude  that  flie  was  frantic  ?  A  man,  tho'  in  a 
deep  fleep,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  adl,  but  he  cannot  exert  it. 
A  man,  tho'  defperately  in  love,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  refulc 
the  hand  of  his  miftrefs  ;  but  he  cannot  exert  that  power  in  con- 
tradidion  to  his  own  ardent  defire,  more  than  if  he  were  fall  a— 
fleep.  Now  if  a  ftrong  motive  have  a  neceflary  influence,  there 
is  no  reafon  for  doubting,  but  that  a  weak  motive  muft  alfo  have 
its  influence,  the  fame  in  kind,  tho'  not  in  degree.  Some  adlions 
indeed  are  ftrangely  irregular  j  but  let  the  wildeft;  adlion  be  icru- 
tiniz'd,  there  will  always  be  difcovered  Ibme  motive  or  defire, . 
virhich,  however  whimfical  or  capricious,  was  what  influenced  the 
perfon  to  a<Sl.  Of  two  contending  motives  is  it  not  natural  to  ex- 
pedt,  that  the  fl:rohger  will  prevail,  however  little  its  excefs  may 
be  ?     If  there  be  any  doubt,  it  mull  be  from  a  fuppc^tion  that  a 

weak 
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Weak  motive  can  be  refitted  arbitrarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix 
die  boundary  between  a  weak  arid  a  ttrong  motive  ?  If  a  weak 
ili6tive  can  be  refitted,  why  not  one  a  little  ttronger,  and  why  not 
the  ftnmgeft  ?  In  Elements  of  Criticifiix  {a)  the  reader  will  find 
niany  examples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  againtt  each  other. 
Let  him  ponder  thefe  with  the  ttridtett  attention :  his  conclufion 
will  be,  that  between  two  motives,  however  nearly  balanced,  A 
man  has  not  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  mutt  yield  to  the  ttronger. 
The  mind  indeed  dudtuates  for  fome  time,  and  feels  itfelf  in  a 
meafure  loofe :  at  latt,  however,  it  is  determined  by  the  more 
powerful  motive,  as  a  balance  is  by  the  greater  weight  after  ma^ 
iiy  vibrations. 

Such  then  are  the  laws  that  govern  our  volufitary  actions.  A 
man  is  abfblutely  free  to  a<fl  according  to  his  own  will ;  greater 
freedom  than  which  is  not  conceivable.  At  the  fatne  time,  as 
man  is  made  accountable  for  his  condu(ft,  to  his  Maker,  to  his 
fcHow-creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  he  is  not  left  to  aA  arbitrarily ; 
for  at  that  rate  he  would  be  altogether  unaccountable  :  his  will  is 
regulated  by  defire ;  and  defire  by  what  plea(es  or  difpleafes  him. 
Where  we  are  fubjeited  to  the  will  of  another,  would  it  be  our 
wifli,  that  his  will  fliould  be  under  no  regulation  ?  And  where 
we  are  guided  by  our  own  will,  would  it  be  reafbnable  to  wifh, 
that  it  Ihould  be  under  no  regulation,  but  be  exerted  without  rea- 
Ifon,  without  any  motive,  and  contrary  to  common  fenfe  ?  Thus, 
with  regard  to  human  condudt,  there  is  a  chain  of  laws  ettablifh-* 
«d  by  nature,  not  one  link  of  which  is  left  arbitrary.  By  that 
wife  iyttem,  man  is  rendered  accountable :  by  it,  he  is  made  a  fit 
fubje<ft  for  divine  and  human  government :  by  it,  perfons  of  fiiga- 
city  forcfee  the  conduA  of  others  :  and  by  it,  the  prefcience  of  the 
Ddty  with  refpedt  to  human  adtions,  b  firmly  ettablifhed. 

(#)  Chap«  3.  part  4. 
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The  abfurd  figure  men  would  make  if  they  could  a6l  contrary  to 
motives,  fliould  be  fufficient,  one  may  think,  to  open  our  eyes  withT 
out  an  argui^ent.  What  a  defpicable  figure  does  a  perfon  make,  up» 
on  whom  the  fame  motive  has  great  influence  at  one  time,  and 
very  liflle  at  another  ?  He  is  a  bad  member  of  fociety,  and  can- 
not be  rely'd  on  as  a  friend  or  as  an  aflbciatq.  But  how  highly 
rational  is  this  fuppofed  perfon,  compared  with  one. who  csin  adi 
in  contradi<5lion  to  every  motive  ?  The  former  may  be  termed 
whimfical  or  capricious  :  the  latter  is  worfe ;  he  is  abfolutely. un- 
accountable, and  cannot  be  the  {ubjed  of  government,  more  t|iaii 
a  lump  of  matter  unconfcious  of  its  own  motion. 

Let  the  faculty  of  ailing  be  compared  with  that  of  reafoning : 
the  comparifcm  will  tend  to  foften  our  relu(5lance  to  the  neccflary 
influence  of  motives.  A  man  fometimes  blunders  in  reafoning;  bu|: 
he  is  tied  by  his  nature,  to  form  conclufions  upon  what  appears 
to  him  true  at  the  time.  If  he  could  arbitrarily  form  a  difl[erent 
conclufion,  what  an  abfurd  reafoner  would  he  be  !  Would  a  mzn 
;be  lefs  abfurd,  if  he  had  a  power  of  adling  againft  modves^  and 
contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right  or  eligible  ?  To  a(5l  in  that 
manner,  is  inconfifl:ent  with  any  notion  we  can  fiorm  of  a  ienfible 
being.  Nor  do  we  fuppofe  that  man  is  fuch  a  being  :  in  accounc- 
ing  for  any  adlion,  however  whimfical,  we  always  afcribe  it  te 
Ibme  motive,  never  once  dreaming  that  there  was  no  motive. 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  arbi^ 
trary  power  ?  Can  a  rational  man  wifh  ferioufly  to  have  fuch  a 
power  ?  or  can  he  ferioufly  think,  that  God  would  make  man  fg 
whimfical  a  being  ?  To  endue  man  with  a  degree  of  ielf-com^- 
mand  fuflSicient  to  refill  every  viiious  motive,  without  any  power 
to  refill  thofe  that  are  virtuous,  would  indeed  be  a  gift  of  value; 
but  too  great  for  man,  becaufe  it  would  exalt  him  to  be  an  an- 
gel. But  fuch  felf- command  as  to  refill  both  equally,  which  i$ 
the  p'efent  fuppofition,  would  unqualify  us  for  being  governed 
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rither  by  God  or  by  man.  Better  far  to  be  led  as  rational  creatures 
by  the  profpedl  of  good,  however  erroneous  our  judgement  may 
ibmetimes  be. 

.  Confidering  that  man  is  the  only  terreftrial  being  formed  to 
know  his  Maker,  and  to  worihip  him,  will  it  not  found  harflily, 
^  while  all  other  animals  are  fubje<5led  to  divine  government,  and 
unerringly  fulfil  their  deftination,  that  man  alone  fliould  be 
withdrawn  from  divine  government,  and  be  fo  framed,  that  nei- 
ther his  Maker,  nor  he  himfelf,  can  forefee  what  he  will  do  the 
next  moment  ?  The  power  of  refifting  the  ftrongeft  motives,  whe- 
ther of  religion  or  of  morality,  would  render  him  independent  of 
the  Deity. 

This  reafbning  is  tdo  diffufe :  may  it  not  be  comprehended  in  a 
fingle  view  ?  it  will  make  the  deeper  impreffion.  There  may  be 
conceived  different  fyftems  for  governing  man  as  a  thinking  and 
rational  being.  One  is,  That  virtuous  motives  fhould  always  pre- 
vail over  every  other  motive.  This,  in  appearance,  would  be  the 
mod  perfe<^  government.  But  man  is  not  fo  conftituted  j  and 
there  is  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  fuch  perfe<Elion  would  in  his 
jprefent  flate  correfpond  to  the  other  branches  of  his  nature  {a). 
Another  fyftem  is,  That  virtuous  motives  fometimcs  prevail,  fbme- 
times  vitious  ;  and  that  we  are  always  determined  by  the  prevail- 
ing motive.  This  is  the  true  fyftem  of  nature  j  and  hence  great 
raricty  of  charadler  and  of  condudl  among  men.  A  third  fyftem 
is,  That  motives  have  influence  ;  but  that  one  can  a<5l  in  contra- 
tUdion  to  every  motive.  This  is  the  fyftem  I  have  been  combat- 
ing. Obferve  only  what  it  refolves  into.  How  is.  an  adlion  to  be 
accounted  for  that  is  done  in  contradiction  to  every  motive  ?  It 
wanders  from  the  region  of  common  fenfe  into  that  of  mere 

(0)  Set  book  2.  &etch  i.  at  the  end* 
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chance.  If  fuch  were  the  nature  of  man,  no  one  could  rely  oii  an-* 
other :  a  promife  or  an  oath  would  be  a  rope  of  fand :  the  i^tmoft 
cordiality  between  my  friend  and  me,  would  be  no  fqciuity  againft 
his  ftabbing  me  with  the  firft  weapon  that  comes  in  his  way. 
Would  any  man  wUh  to  h^ve  been  formed  accqrding  to  fuch  a 
fyftem  ?  He  would  probably  wifh  to  hav^  been  formed  according 
to  the  fyftem  firft  mentioned  :  but  that  is  deny'd  him,  virtuous 
motives  fometimes  prevailing,  fometimes  vicious ;  and  from  tht 
wifdom  of  Providence  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  law  it 
of  all  the  beft  fitted  for  man  in  hig  prefent  flate. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  £ubje6t ;  lu  none  of  the  works  of 
Providence,  fo  far  as  we  can  penetrate,  is  there  difplay'd  a  deepeir 
yeach  of  art  and  wifdom,  than  in  the  laws  of  adlion  peculiar  to 
man  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he  left  looibi  to  a6k 
%n  contradiction  to  motives,  there  would  be  no  place  for  prudencoi 
forefight,  nor  for  adjufting  means  to  an  end :  it  could  not  be  fore*- 
feen  by  others  what  a  man  will  do  the  next  hour ;  nay  it  coul4 
pot  be  forefeen,  even  by  himfelf.  Man  would  ijot  be  capable  of 
rewards  and  puiiiflunents  :  he  would  i;xot  be  fitted^  either  for  di- 
vine or  for  human  government :  he  would  be  a  creature  that  has 
no  refemblance  to  the  human  race.  But  man  is  no^  left  loofe ;  for 
tho'  he  is  at  liberty  to  a£t  according  to  his  own  will,  yet  his  wili 
}s  regulated  by  defire^  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  and  difpleaiesi» 
This  connexion  preferyes  imiiormity  of  conduift^  and  confines 
human  actions  within  diQ  great  chain  of  cauies  and  eSk&s.  Bj 
this  admirable  fyftem,  liberty  and  neceffity,  feemingly  incompa-^ 
tible,  are  made  perfedly  concordant,  fittii;ig  u$  for  fociety,  and 
for  govermnent  both  human  and  divine. 

Having  explained  the  laws  that  govern,  hum^n  a^Stiono,  weproceoii 
to  what  is  chiefly  intended  in  the  prefcnt  fedion,  which  is,  to  ot* 
amine,  how  far  the  moral  fentimcnts  handled  in  the  foregoing 
felons  are  confiftent  with  thefe  laws.    Let  it  be  kept  in  view» 
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that  our  moral  ientiments  and  feelings  are  foimdcd  entirely  upon 
the  moral  ienfe ;  which  unfolds  to  xis  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  ac- 
tions. From  the  fame  fenie  are  derived  the  fentiments  of  appro-* 
bati<m  and  praife  when  a  man  does  right,  and  of  difapproba- 
tion  and  blame  when  he  does  wrong.  Were  we  deftitute  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  right  and  wrong,  praife  and  blame,  would  be  as  little 
underftood  as  colours  are  by  one  born  blind  *. 

The  formidable  argument  that  is  urged,  to  prove  that  our  mo- 
ral fentiments  are  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofed  neceffary  in- 
fluence of  motives,  is  what  follows.  **  If  motives  have  a  necef- 
*^  fary  influence  on  our  a^ons,  there  can  be  no  good  reafbn  to 
^^  prsufe  a  man  £3r  doing  right,  nor  to  blame  him  for  doing 
^^  wrong.  What  foundation  can  there  be,  either  for  praife  or 
^^  blame,  when  it  was  not  in  a  man's  power  to  have  a<5ted  other- 
wife.  A  man  conmiits  murder  indigated  by  a  fudden  fit  of 
revenge ;  why  fhould  he  be  punifhed,  if  he  adted  neceflarily, 
and  could  not  refill  the  violence  of  the  paflion  ?'*  Here  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  a  power  of  refiflance  is  eflential  to  jM-aife  and 
blame.  But  upon  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  this  fup- 
pofition  has  not  any  fupport  in  the  moral  fenfe,  nor  in  reafon, 
nor  in  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firfl,  the  moral  fenfe,  as  we  have  feen  above, 
places  innocence  and  gmlt,  and  confequently  praife  and  blame^ 


*  In  an  intricate  futgcA  Bke  the  pretent,  great  care  ibould  be  taken  to  avoid 
naahigi^tict.  The  term  prai/i  has  two  dlffercnc  fignificatioos :  in  one  fenfe  it  is 
opposed  to  Home:  in  anotheri  lo  Afpraife.  In  the  former  fenfe  k  expreflcs  a  mo* 
lal  fentiment ;  in  the  latter,  it  exprefles  only  the  approving  any  object  that  pleafes 
sie.  I  praiie  one  man  for  hia  candouTi  and  blame  another  for  being  a  double^ 
dealer.  Thefe,  both  of  them»  imply  wU  and  intention:.  I  praife  a  man  for  bemg 
4Matei  but  for  being  doUy  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a  woman  for  beauty^ 
bat  blame  not  any  for  uglinefs^  I  only  difpraile  them.  None  of  thcfe  particularf^ 
imply  will  or  intention. 

entirely 
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-entirely  upon  will  and  intention.  The  connedlion  between  the 
motive  and  the  adlion,  fo  far  from  diminifliing,  enhance^  the 
praife  or  blame.  The  greater  influence  a  virtuous  motive  has,  the 
greater  is  the  virtue  of  the  agent,  and  the  more  warm  our  praife. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  influence  a  vitious  motive  has,  the 
greater  is  the  vice  of  the  agent,  and  the  more  violently  do  wfc 
blame  him.  As  this  is  the  cardinal  point,  1  wifli  to  have  it  con* 
fidered  in  a  general  view.  It  is  eflential  both  to  human  and  di- 
vine government,  that  the  influence  of  motives  fhould  be  neceP- 
fary.  It  is  equally  eflential,  that  that  neceflary  influence  fliould 
not  have  the  effed  to  leflen  guilt  in  the  efliimation  of  men.  To 
fulfil  both  ends,  guilt  is  placed  by  the  moral  fenfe  entirely  upon 
will  and  intention  :  a  man  accordingly  blames  himfelf  for  doing 
mifchief  willingly  and  intentionally,  without  once  confidering 
whether  he  a<Eled  neceflarily  or  not.  And  his  fentiments  are  ad- 
opted by  all  the  world  :  they  pronounce  the  fame  fentence  of  con- 
demnation that  he  himfelf  does.  A  man  put  to  the  torture,  yields 
to  the  pain,  and  with  bitter  relu<Elance  reveals  the  fecrets  of  his 
party  :  another  does  the  fame,  yielding  to  a  tempting  bribe.  The 
latter  only  is  blamed  as  guilty  of  a  crime ;  and  yet  the  bribe  per- 
haps operated  as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  torture  did  on  the  for- 
mer. But  the  one  was  compelled  againft  his  will  to  reveal  the  fecrets 
of  his  party  ;  and  therefore  is  innocent :  the  other  adled  willingly^ 
in  order  to  procure  a  great  fum  of  money ;  and  therefore  is 
guilty. 

With  refpedl  to  reafon,  I  obferve,  that  the  argument  I  am  com- 
bating is  an  appeal  to  a  wrong  tribunal :  the  moral  fenfe  is  the 
only  judge  in  this  controverfy,  not  the  faculty  of  reafon.  At  the 
fame  time,  1  fliould  have  no  fear  of  a  fentence  againfl:  me,  were 
reafon  to  be  the  judge.  For  would  not  reafon  didlate,  that  the  left 
a  man  wavers  about  his  duty  j  or,  in  other  words,  the  lefs  influx 
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cnce  vitious  motives  have,  the  more  praife-wordiy  he  is  j  and  the 
more  blameable,  the  Icfs  influence  virtuous  motives  have. 

Nor  are  we  led  by  common  fenfe  to  differ  from  reafon  and  the 
moral  fenfe.  A  man  commits  murder,  overcome  by  afudden  fit 
of  revenge  which  he  could  not  refift ;  will  not  one  be  led  to  refledl, 
even  at  firft  view,  that  the  man  did  not  wifh  to  refift  ?  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  would  have  committed  the  murder,  tho'  he  had 
not  been  imder  any  neceflity  ?  A  perfbn  of  plain  underftanding 
will  fay.  What  fignifies  it  whether  the  criminal  could  refift  or  not, 
when  he  committed  the  murder  wittingly  and  willingly  ?  A  man 
gives  poifon  privately  out  of  revenge.  Does  any  one  doubt  of  his 
guilt,  when  he  never  once  repented  ;  tho'  after  adminiftering  riie 
poifon  it  no  longer  was  in  his  power  to  draw  back  ?  A  man  may 
be  guilty  and  blame-worthy,  even  where  there  is  external  com- 
pulfiou  that  he  cannot  refift.  With  fword  in  hand  I  run  to  at- 
tack an  enemy  :  my  foot  flipping,  I  fall  headlong  upon  him,  and 
by  that  accident  the  fword  is  pufti'd  into  his  body.  The  external 
aft  was  not  the  efiedl  of  Will,  but  of  accident :  but  my  inten- 
tion was  to  commit  murder,  and  I  am  guilty.  All  men  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Deity  is  neceflarily  good.  Does  that  cir- 
cumftance  detradt  from  his  praife  in  common  apprehenfion  ?  On 
the  contrary,  he  merits  from  us  the  higheft  praife  on  that  very 
account. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  where  there  is 
no  ftruggle.  Virtue,  it  is  true,  is  beft  known  from  a  ftruggle  :  a 
man  who  has  never  met  with  a  temptation,  can  be  little  confident 
of  his  virtue.  But  the  obiervation  taken  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous.  A  man,  tempted  to  betray  his  truft,  wa- 
vers J  but,  after  much  doubting,  refufes  at  laft  the  bribe.  Ano- 
ther hefitates  not  a  moment,  but  rejedls  the  bribe  with  difdain  : 
doty  is  obftinate,  and  will  not  fuf&r  him  even  to  deliberate.     I9 
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there  no  vif tue  in  the  latter  ?  TJndonbtedly  more  than  in  the  fbi> 
mer. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  praife  and  blame  reft  ultimate- 
ly upon  thedifpofition  or  frame  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  obvious,  that 
a  power  to  adlagainft- motives,  could  vary  in  any  degree  thefe  mo^ 
ral  fentiments.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime,  let  it  be  luppo- 
fed,  that  he  could  have  rcfifted  the  prevailing  motive.  Why  then 
did  he  not  refift,  inftead  of  bringing  upon  himfelf  Ihame  and  mi- 
foy?  The  anfwer  muft  be,  for  no  other  can  be  g^ven,  that 
his  difpofition  is  virions,  and  that  he  is  a  deteftablc  creature. 
Further,  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  conceive,  how  a  man  can  re- 
fift a  prevailing  motive,  without  having  any  thing  in  his  mind 
that  fhould  engage  him  to  refrft  it.  But  letting  that  pafs,  I  make 
the  following  fuppofition.  A  man  is  tempted  by  avarice  to  -  ac- 
cept a  bribe :  if  he  refift  upon  the  principle  of  duty,  he  is  led  by 
the  prevailing  motive ;  if  he  refift  without  having  any  reafon  or 
motive  for  refitting,  I  cannot  difcover  any  merit  in  fuch  refift- 
ance:  it  ieems  to  refolve  into  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident, 
whether  he  refift  or  do  not  refift.  Where  can  the  merit  He  of  re- 
fitting a  vitious  motive,  when  refiftance  happens  by  mere  chance  ? 
and  where  the  demerit  of  refitting  a  virtuous  motive,  when  it  is 
owing  to  the  fame  chance  ?  If  a  man,  a(5luated  by  no  principle, 
good  or  bad,  and  having  no  end  or  purpofe  in  view,  ttiould  kill 
his  neighbour,  I  fee  not  that  he  would  be  more  accountable,  than 
if  he  had  adled  in  his  fieep,  or  were  mad. 

Human  punifhments  are  perfedbly  confiftent  with  the  necefl&ry 
influence  of  motives,  withdut  fuppofing  a  power  to  withftand 
them.  If  it  be  urged.  That  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punlftied  fot 
committing  a  crime  when  he  could  not  refift ;  the  anfwer  is,  That 
as  he  committed  the  crime  intentionally,  and  with  his  eyes  open, 
he  is  guilty  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  ; 
and  he  juttly  fufiers  punifliment,  to  prevent  him  or  others  from 
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domg  die  like  in  time  to  come.    The  dcead  of  pumfliment  is  a. 
wdgKt  in  the  fcale  on  the  fide  c£  virtue,  to  counterbalance  vicious 

motives* 

Thefinal^caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  nature  is  admiraUe.  If 
tiic  noceiiary  influence  of  motives  had  the  effect  dither  to  leflen 
the  merit  ofa  virmous  a^on^  or  the  demerit  of  a  crime^  moraU-- 
tf  would  be  totally  .unhinged.  The  moft  virtuous  action  would 
pf  all  be  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife ;  and  the  moft  vicious  be  of  all 
theJes^ft  worthy  of  Uame.  Nor  would  the  evil  ftop  there:  inftead 
^f  curbing  inordinate  p^flions,  we  ihould  be  encouraged  to  in^ 
dulgethem,  as  an  exodlent  excufefor  doing  wrong.  Thus,  the 
moral  fendments  of  approbation  and  dxfafqprobatian,  (^  praife 
and  Uame,  ate  found  perfedtty  confident  with  the  laws  above 
mentioned  that  govern  -human  actions,  without  having  recourie 
10  an  imaginary  power  of  adting  againft  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  obje<itioni  have  met  with  againft  the  fore- 
going theory^  is  the  remorie  a  man  feels  for  a  crime  he  fiiddenly 
commits,  and  as  fuddenly  jrepents  of.     During  a  fit  of  bitter  re*- 
otnorfe  for  having  ilain  my  favourite  fervant  in  a  violent  paflion, 
widiout  juft  provocation,  I  accufe  myfelf  for  having  given  way  to 
yaffioft ;   and  acknowledge  that  I  could  and  ought  to  have  re- 
(brained  it.    Here  we  find  remorfe  founded  on  a  fyftem  diredly 
oppofite  to  ttut  above  laid  down ;  a  fyftem  that  acknowledges  no 
neceilary  conneftion  between  an  a£tion-j^d  the  motive  that  pro^ 
duced  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  filppoies  that  it  is  in  a  man^s 
power  to  refill  his  paflion,  and  that  he  ought  to  refift  it.    What 
.flialL  be  fiud  upon  this  point  ?     Can  a  man  be  a  neceilary  agent, 
when  he  is  confcious  of  the  contrary,  and  is  fenfible  that  he 
<an  ad  in  contradi<%ioa  to  motives  ?     This  obje^Uon  is  ftron^ 
in  appearance;  and  would  be  invincible,  were  we  not  happily 
retieved  of  it  by  a  do<5trine  laid  down  in  Elements   of  Criti- 
VoJL.  IL  Qjq^  '  cifm 
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ciGn{a)  concerning  the  irregular  influence  of  paffion  on*  bfur  opi- 
nions and  fentiments.  Upon  examination,  it  will.be  founds  that 
the  prefent  cafe  may  be  added  to  the  many  examples  there  .g[iven 
of  this  irregular  influence.  In  a  peevilh  fit/  I  take  exception  at 
ibme  flight  word  or  gefture  of  my  friend,  which  I  interpret  as  if 
lie  doubted'  of  my  veracity.  I  am  inftantly  in  a  fl^me  :  in  vain 
he  proteffs  that  he  had  no  meaning,  for  impatience  will  not  fuffer 
toe  to  liften.  Ibid  him  draw,  which  he  does  with  reluAance ; 
and  before  he  is  well  prepared,  I  give  him  a  mortal  wound.  Bit- 
ter remorfe  and  anguifli  fucceed  inftantly  to  rage.  "  What  have 
"1  done  ?  why  did  I  not  abftaiji  ?  I  was  not  mad,  and  yet  I  have 
"  murdered  my  innocent  friend  :  there  is  the  hand  that  did  the 
'"  horrid  deed ;  why  did  not  I  rather  turn  it  againft  my  own 
"  heart  ?"  Here  eveiy  impreflibn  of  neceflity  vaniflies  :  my  mind 
tells  me  that  I  was  abfolutely  free,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
fmcJthered  my  paflibn.  I  put  an  oppofite  cafe.  A  brutal  fellow 
treats  me  with  great  indignity,  and  proceeds  even  to  a  blow..  My 
paflion  rifes  beyond  the  poflibility  of  reftraint :  I  can  fcarce  for- 
bear fo  long  as  to  bid  him  dravir ;  and  that  moment  I  ftab  htm  to 
the  heart.  I  am  forry  for  having  been  engaged  with  a  ruflian; 
but  have  no  contrition  nor  remorfe.  In  this  cafe,  my  fentimentis 
are  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  other.  I  never  once 
dreanl  that  I  could  have.refifted  the  impulfe  of  paflion  :  on  tl* 
.contrary,  .my  thoughts  and  words  are,  "  That  flefh  and  blood 
^*  could  not  bear  the  affi-ont ;  and  that  I  muft  have  been  branded 
*'  for  a  coward,  had  I  not  done  what  I  did.**  In  reality,  both  thfc 
adlions  were  equally  necefTary.  Whence  then  opinions  and  fenti^ 
ments  fo  oppofite  to  each  other?  The  irregular  influence  of  paflio/ 
on  our  opinions  and  fentiments,  will  folve  the  queilion.  All  vie 
lent  paffions  are  prcaie  to  their  own  gratification.     A  man  afiEcdl 
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jvnth  deep  rediorfe  abhors 'himfelf,  and  is  odious  in  his  own  eye^; 
and  it  gratifies  the  pafliQn>  to  indulge  the  thought  that  his  giiilt 
is  beyond  thc^  poflibihtyof  escuie.  In  the  firft  cafe  acrohiuigryj 
TCnv>rie  forces  4ipdn,nie  a  Jbqnviiftibn  that  I  might  have  reftrained 
my  pailion,  and  ought  to  have  reftrained  it.  I  will  not  give  way 
to  any  excufe ;  becaufe  in  a  fit  of  remorfe  it  gives  me  p^in  to  be 
excufed.  In  the  other  cafe,  there  being  no  remorfe,  there  is  no 
difguife  ;  and  things  appear  in  their  true  light.  To  illuflrate  this 
reafoning,  I  obferve,  tjaat  pafiion  warps  my  judgement  of  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Many  examples  are  given 
in  the  chapter  above  quoted  :  join  to  thefe  the  following.  My  fer- 
Tant  aiming  at  a  parttidge,  happens  to^  ihbot  a  favourite  fpaniel 
croifing  the  way  unfeen.  Inflamed  with  anger,  I  ftorm  at  his 
rafhnefs,  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  will  liften  to  no  excule. 
•Wh*n  my  paffionis  fpent,  1  becoite  fenfible  that  it  was  merely 
accidental,  and  that  the  man  is  abfolutely  innocent.  The  riurfe 
overlays  my  only  child,  the  long-expe<fted  heir  to  a  great  cftate. 
It  is-  with  diflSculty  that  I  refrain  from  putting  her  to  death :  *'  The 
**  wretch  has  murdered  my  infant,  and  deferves  to  be  torn  to 
•*'  pieces.''  When  my  paflion  fubfides,  I  fee  the  matter  in  a  very 
different  light.  The  poor  woman  is  inconlblable,  and^  can  fcarcc 
believe  that  fhe  is  innocent:  flie  bitterly  reproaches  herfelf  for 
•want  of  care  and  concern.  But,  upon  cool  refledlion,  both  fhe 
and  I  are  fenfible,  that  no  perfon  in  found  lleep  has  any  felf-com- 
mand;  and  that  we  cannot  be  anfwerible  for  any  adlion  of  which 
we  are  not  confcious.  •  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  we  find,  that  any 
imprefiion  we  may  occafiooally  have  of  being  able  to  a^ft  in  con- 
tradi^on  to  motives,  is  the  refult  of  paflion,  not  of  found  judge- 
ment. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  fcAion  is  copied  from  Eflays 
on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion.  The  ground- work  is  the  fame: 
the  alterations  are  only  in  the  fuperflxuclure  j  and  the  fubjecl  is 
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aifairidged  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefent  place.  Part  of  the  a* 
bridgement  was  publiflied  in  dbe  iecond  edition  of  the  Prinetpiea 
of  ¥i(fsaty.  But  as  law-books,  have  litde  currency,:  the  {mbltflh* 
ing  die  whole  m  (me  eflay,  will  not,  1  hope,,  be  thoo^^ht  ii 
per. 


APPENDIX. 
Ufm    Chance    and    CoMTiNciifor. 


IHdd  it  ta  be  an  intuitiye  propofition.  That  the  Deity  is  the 
primary  caufe  of  all  things  j  that  with  confununate  wiidoin. 
lie  formed  the  great  plan  of  government,  which  he  carrie&  on  by 
laws  fuited  to  the  difEerent  natures  of  animate  and  inanimate  be* 
ings  ;  and  that  thefe  laws,  produce  a  regular  chain  of  caui&s  and 
dBTe^^ls  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  world,  admitting  no  e^ 
vents  but  what  are  comprehended  in  the  odginal  plan  (^j).  Hence: 
it  clearly  follows^  that  chance  i&  excluded  out  of  this  worlds  that 
nothing,  can  happen  by  accident,  and  that  no  event  is  arbitrary,  or 
contingent..  This  is  the  dodrine  of  the  cflay  quoted;  and,  iamy 
apprehenfion,  well  founded.  But  I  caimot  fuhfcribe  to  what  fol- 
lows, viz.  "  That  we  have  an  imjpref&on  of  chance  and  contin- 
"  gency,  which  confequcntly  muft  be  dclufive.*'  1  would  not 
willingly  admit  any  delufion  in  thenature  of  man,,  whoie  it  is  not: 
made  evident  beyond  contradidlioa  i  and  I  now  l^e  clearly^  diat 

{a)  See  EBkji  on  Morality  and  Nataral  Religion^  part  i.  eflay  3. 
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tile  impreffion  we  Kave  of  chance  and  oxidngencj,  is  not  delufive^ 
but  petfe&fy  confident  with  the  eftablifhed  plan* 

Tliie  explanation  of  chance  and  contingency  in  the  faid  eflay, 
fludl  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words,  as  a  proper  text  to  rea« 
ion  upon.  ^^  in  our  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  it  is  ceirtain 
^^  that  all  events  appear  not  to  us  as  neceilary.  A  multitude  of 
^^  events  ieem  to  be  under  our  power  tocaufe  or  to  prevent ;  and 
^  we  readily  make  a  diftindtion  betwixt  events  that  are  ncccjfarj^ 
^  I.  e.  that  muft  be ;  and  events  that  are  cmUingent^  i.  e.  that  may 
•*  be,  or  may  not  be.  Thia  diftindUon  is  void  of  truth  ;  for  all 
^  things  that  fall  out  either  in  the  material  or  moral  worlds  are, 
^  as  we  have  ieen,  alike  neceflary,  and  alike  the  refult  of  fixed 
^  laws«  Yet,  whatever  conviAion  a  philofopher  may  have  of 
^  this^  the  diflindtion  betwixt  things  necefTary  and  things  con* 
^  tingent,  paiTefles  his  common  train  of  thought,  as  much  as  it 
**  pofiefies  the  mofl  illiterate.  We  adi  univerfklly  upon  that  dif- 
^*  tindtion :  nay  it  is  in  truth  the  caufe  of  all  the  labour,  care,. 
••  and  induftry,  of  mankind.  I  illuftrate  this  dodtiine  by  an  ex* 
*•"  ample.  Conftant  experience  hath  taught  us,  that  death  is  a  nc- 
^  ceflary  event.  The  human  frame  is  not  made  to  laft  for  ever 
**  in  its  prelcnt  condirion ;  and  no  man  thinks  of  more  than  a 
**  temporary  exiftence  upon  this  globe.  But  the  particuliar  time 
*•  of  our  death  appears  a  contingent  event.  However  certain  it 
**  be,  that  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  each  individual 
**  is  determined  by  a  train  of  preceding  caufes,  and  is  no  lefe 
•*  fixed  than  the  hotir  of  the  fun's  rifing  or  fetting  ;  yet  no  perfon 
^  is  affeded  by  this  dodlrine.  In  the  care  of  prolonging,  life,  we 
•*  are  dircdled  by  the  fuppofed  contingency  of  the  time  of  death, 
•**  which,  to.  2k  certain  term  of  years, .  we  confider  as  depending  in* 
**  a  great  mcafure  on  ourfehcs,  by  caution  againd  accidents,. 
**  due  uie  of  food,  exercifc,  &c.  Thefe  means  are  profeciu';/ 
^  with  the  fame  diligence  as  if  there  were  ia  faA  no  neceii^    - 
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*^  trrin  of  caufcs  to  fix  the  period  of  life.  In  ftiort,  whoever  at-* 
tends  to  his  own  pradlical  ideas,  whoever  refledls  upon  thci 
mca6ing  of  the  following  words  which  occur  in  alllanguages, 
of  things  p^Jftble,^  contingent^  that  are  in  our  pjoiver  to  caufe  oY  pre-- 
^ent,\  whoever,  1  lliy,  .refledls  upon  thefe  words;  will  cleg^ly 
"  fee,  that  they  fuggeft  certain  perceptions  or  notions  repugnant 
**  to  the  do(5lrine  above  eftabliflied  of  univerfal  neceflity."   . 

In  order  to  fhow.  that  there  is  no  repugnance,  I  begin  with  de-* 
fining  chance .  and  contingency.  The  former  is  applied;  to  evcnii 
that  have  happened  ;  .the  latter  to  future  events.  .  When -we  fay  a 
thing  has  happened  by  chance^  we  do  not  mean  that  chance  was 
the  caufe  ;  for  no  perfon'  ever  thought  that  chance  is  a  thing  that 
can  a6l,  and  by  acting  produce  events  :  we  only  mean,  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  and  that,  for  ought  we  fee,  it  might 
have  happened  or  not  happened,  or  have  happened  diflSrrehtljl 
Aiming  at  a  bird,  I  fhoot^y  chance  a  favourite  fpaniel :  the. mean- 
ing is  ,not,  that  chance  killed  the  dog,  but  that  as  to  me  the  dog's 
death  was  accidental.  With  refpedl  to. contingency,  future  events 
that  are  variable,  and  the  caufe  unknown,  are  faid  to  be  contin- 
gent ;  changes  of  the  weather,  for  example,  whether  it  will  be 
froft  or  thaw  to-morrow,  whether  fair  or  foul.  In  a  word; 
chance  and  contingency  applied  to  events,  mean  not  that  fuch  e- 
vents  happen  without  any  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  caufe. 

It  appears  to  me  clear,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  human  na-^* 
ture  as  a  fenfe  of  contingency ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  fenfe  that  a- 
ny  thing  happens  without  a  caufe  :  fuch  a  fenfe  would  be  grofsly 
delufive.  True  it  is  indeed,  that  our  fenfe  of  a  caufe  is  but  clou- 
dy and  indiftincl  with  rcfpedl  to  certain  events.  Events  that  hap- 
pen regularly,  fuch  as  fummer  and  winter,  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  give  us  a  diflindl  impreffion  of  a  caufe.  The  impref^ 
rfion  is  Icfs  diftinil  with  refpedl  to  events  Icfs  regular,  fuch  as  al- 
terations 
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terations  of  the  weather ;  and  extremely*  indiftin<St  with  refpedl  to 
events  that  feldom  happen,'  and  that  happen  without  any  known 
cauie.  But  with  refpedt  to  no  event  whatever  does  our  lenfe  of 
a  caufe  vanifh  altogether,  and  give  place  to  a  politive  fenfe  of 
contingency,  that  is,  a  fenfe  of  things  happening  without  a 
caufe. 

Chance  and  contingency  thus  explained,  fugged  not  any  per* 
ception  or  notion  repugnant  to  the  d6(5lrine  of  univerfal  neceffity  ; 
for  my  ignorance  of  a  caufe,  does  not,  even  in  my  own  apprehen- 
fion,  exclude  a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars,  I  take  the  ex- 
ample mentioned  in  the  text,  viz.  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of 
my  death.  JCnowing  that  my  life. depends  in.fome  mcafure  on 
myfelf,  I  ufc  all  means  to  preferve  rt,  by  proper  food,  exercife, 
and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  Nor  is  there  any  deluffon  here.  I 
am  moved  to  ufe.  thefe  means  by  the  defire  1  havq  to  live  :  thefe 
means  accordingly  prove  effedlual  to  carry  on  my  prefent  exift- 
ence  to  the  appointed  period  ;  and  in  that  view  are  fo  many,  links 
in  the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  eflFe<5ls,  A  burning  coal  falling 
firom  the  grate  upon  the*  ffoor,  wakes  me  from  a  found  fleep.  I 
dart  up  to  extinguilh  the  fire.  The  motive  is  irrefiftible:  nor  have 
1  reafon  to  refill,  were  it  in  my  power ;  for  I  confider.the  extinc7 
tioji  of  the  fire  by  my  hand  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its  deftined  period. 

Were  there  a.  chain  of  caufes  and  effecls  eflablifhed  entirely  in- 
dependent on  me,  and  were  my  life  in  no  meafurc  under  my  own. 
power,  it  would  indeed  be  fruitlcfs  for  me  to  adl ;  and  the  abfur- 
dity  of  knownngly  adling  in  vain,  would  be  a  prevailing  motive- 
for  remaining  at  reft.  Upon  tliat  fuppofition,  the  i^navia  ratio. 
of  Chryfippus  might  take  place ;  cui  ft  pareamus^  nihil  omniiio  nga-- 
mus  in  vita  *.  .  But  1  a€l  neceflarily  when  influenced  by  motives  ;, 

♦  **  The  indolent  principle  ;  which  if  we  were  to  follow,  we  fliould  do  nothing 

^  in^Iifc,'' 

and. 
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end  I  have  no  reafba  to  forbear,  coniidering  that  017  adioasi  Iqr 
producing  their  intended  e&6t$j  contribute  to  cair7.  on  the  uni« 
verikl  chain* 


PART        II. 
Progress    of    Morality, 


HAving  unfolded  the  principles  of  morality,  the  next  ftep 
is,  to  trace  out  its  gradual  progrefs,  from  its  infancy  a- 
"mong  lavages,  to  its  naaturity  among  poliflied  nations.  The 
hiftorjr  of  opinions  concerning  the  foundation  of  morality,  fells  not 
vrithin  my  plan ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an  article 
that  is  executed  in  perfedlion  by  more  able  hands  {a). 

An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every  one  of  its  external  mem- 
bers ;  and  completes  its  growth,  not  by  produdlion  of  any  new 
member,  but  by  addition  of  matter  to  thofe  originally  formed* 
The  fame  holds  with  refpeA  to  internal  members ;  the  fenfes,  for 
example,  inllindb,  powers  and  faculties,  principles  and  propen- 
fities  :  thefe  are  coeval  with  the  individual,  and  are  gradually  un- 
folded, fome  early,  fome  late.  The  external  fenfes,  being  necef- 
fary  for  felf-prefervation,  foon  arrive  at  maturity.  Some  internal 
fenfes,  of  order  for  inftance,  of  propriety,  of  dignity,  being  of  no 
txfe  during  infancy,  are  not  only  flow  in  their  progrefs  toward 
maturity,  but  require  much  culture.  Among  favages  they  are 
Scarce  perceptible. 

The  moral  fenfe,  in  its  progrefs,  difiers  from  thoie  lail  men- 

is)  Or  Cacbrorlb  and  Dr  Smttht 
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tk)h6d  :  it  is  frcquenriy  di(covcred,  even  in  childhppd.  It  is  how- 
ever flow  of  growth,  and  feldom  arrives  at  perfedlion  without 
culture  and  experience. 

The  moral  fenfe  not  only  ripens  gradually  with  the  other  inter- 
nal fenfes  mentioned,  but  from  diem  acquires  force  and  additional 
authority  :  a  favage  makes  no  difficulty  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cold 
blood :  bloody  fcenes  are  familiar  to  him,  and  his  moral  ienfe  is 
not  fufficiently  vigorous  to  give  him  compundlion.  The  adlion 
appears  in  a  different  light  to  a  perfon  who  has  more  delicapy  of 
feeling ;  and  accordingly  the  moral  fenfe  has  much  more  autho- 
rity over  thofe  who  have  received  a  refined  education^  than  over 
lavages. 

It  is  pleafant  to  trace  the  progl'efs  of  morality  in  members  of  a 
polilhed  nation.  Objeds  of  external  fenfe  make  the  firft  impreffions ; 
and  from  them  are  derived  a  flock  of  fimple  ideas.  Affeftion,  ac- 
companying ideas,  is  firft  diredled  to  particular  objedls,  fuch  as 
my  brother,  my  wife,  my  friend.  The  mind,  opening  by  degrees, 
takes  in  complex  objedls,  fuch  as  my  country,  my  religion,  the 
government  under  which  1  live ;  and  thefe  alfo  become  objecfls  of 
aflfedlion.  Our  connedlions  multiply,  and  the  moral  fenfe  gain- 
ing ftrength  as  the  mind  opens,  regulates  our  duty  to  each  of 
them.  Objc<fls  of  hatred  multiply,  as  well  as  objetSls  of  affciflion, 
and  give  full  fcope  to  diflbcial  paiTions,  the  moft  formidable  an- 
tagonifts  that  morality  has  to  encounter.  But  nature  hath  pro- 
vided a  remedy  :  the  perfon  who  indulges  malice  or  revenge,  is 
commonly  the  greateft  fufferer  by  the  indulgence :' men  become 
wife  by  experience,  and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfadion  in  fb- 
flering  kindly  affeclion  :  ftormy  paflipns  are  fubdued,  or  brought 
under  rigid  difcipline  ;  and  benevolence  triumphs  over  felfifluiefs. 
We  refine  upon  die  pleafures  of  fociety  :  we.  loam  to  fubmit  our 
opinions  :  we  affedl  to  give  preference  to  others  ;  and  readily  fall 
in  with  whatever  fweetens  focial  intercourfe  :  we  carefully  avoid 

•Vol.  1L  R  r  caufes 
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caufcs  of  difcord  j  and  overlooking  trifling  offences,  we  are  fatif* 
fied  with  moderate  reparation,  even  for  grofs  injuries, 

A  nation  from  its  original  favage  (late,  grows  to  maturity  lik? 
the  individuals  above  defcribed,  and  the  progref$^  of  morality  is  the 
fame  in  both.  The  favage  ftate  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
which  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  yielding  to  cuftom,.  to  .imitation^ 
to  paffion.  But  a  nation,  like  a  member  of  a  poliihed  fociety, 
ripens  gradually,  and  acquires,  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  a-» 
cutenefs  of  fenfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Hatred  and  re- 
venge^ the  great  obftacles  to  moral  duty,  raged  without  control, 
while  the  privilege  of  avengiijg  wrongs  was  permitted  to  indivii 
duals  {a).  But  hatred  and  revenge  yielded  gradually  to  the  plea-r 
fures  of  fociety,  and  to  the  growing  authority  of  the  moral  fcnCc; 
and  benevolent'  afFedlions  prevailed  over  diffocial  paflions.  In  that 
comfortable  period,  we  hear  no  more  of  cruelty  as  a  national  cha- 
radler :  on  the  contrary,  the  averfion  we  have  to  an  enemy,  is  c- 
yen  in  war  exercifed  with  moderation.  Nor  do  the  ftormy  paffions 
ever  again  revive ;  for  after  a  nation  begins  to  decline  from  its 
meridian  height,  the  paflions  .that  prevail  are  not  of  the  violent 
kind,  but  felfifh,  timorous,  and  deceitful. 

Morality  however  has  not  to  this  day  arrived  to  fuch  maturity 
as  to  operate  between  nations  with  equal  fleadinefs  and  vigour  as 
between  individuals.  Ought  this  to  be  regretted  as  an  imperfec- 
tion in  our  nature  ?  1  think  not :  had  we  the  fame  compunction 
of  heart  for  injuring  a  nation  as  for  injuring  an  individual,  and 
were  injuflice  equally  blameable  as  to  both,  war  would  ceafe^ 
and  a  golden  age  enfue ;  than  which  a  greater  misfortune  could 
not  befal  the  human  race  (^), 

{a)  See  Hiftoncal  Law-trafl$>  traA  i. 
{b)  Book  2.  (ketch  i. 
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In  the  progrefs  from  maturity  to  a  declining  ftate,  a  nation 
differs  widely  from  an  individual.  Old  age  puts  an  end  to  the* 
latter :  there  are  many  caufes  that  weaken  the  former ;  but  old 
age  is  none  of  them,  if  it  be  not  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe.  Riches, 
felfifhneis,  and  luxurj^  are  the  difeafes  that  weaken  profperous  na- 
tions :  thefe  difeafes,  following  each  other  in  a  train,  corrupt  the 
heart,  dethrone  the  moral  fenfe,  and  make  an  anarchy  in  the 
foul :  men  flick  at  no  expence  to  purchafe  pleafure  ;  and  they  flick 
at  no  vice  to  fupply  that  expence. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  morality  in  its  progrefs  from  birth  to 
burial ;  «tnd  thefe  outlines  I  pfopofe  to  fill  up  with  an  indudlion 
of  particulars.  Looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  civil  foci- 
cty,  when  no  wants  were  known  but  thofe  of  nature,  and  when 
fuch  warns  were  amply  provided  for  ;  we  find  individuals  of  the 
fame  tribe  living  innocently  and  ct>rdially  together  :  they  had  no 
irregular  appetites,  nor  any  ground  of  flrife.  In  that  flate,  mo- 
ral principles  joined  their  influence  with  that  of  national  aflcdlion^ 
/^^cure  individuals  from  harm.  Savages  accordingly,  who  have 
plenty  of  food,  and  are  fimple  in  habitation  and  cloathing,  fel- 
dom  trafgrefs  the  rules  of  morality  within  their  own  tribe.  Dio- 
dor  us  Siculus,  who  compofed  his  hiflory  recently  after  Csefar's  ex- 
pedition into  Britain,  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  mean 
cottages  covered  with  reeds  or  flicks ;  that  they  were  of  much  fince- 
rity  and  integrity,  contented  with  plain  and  homely  fare ;  and 
were  flrangers  to  the  excefs  and  luxury  of  rich  men.  In  Friezeland, 
in  Holland,  and  in  other  maritime  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
locks  and  keys  vvere  unknown,  till  the  inhabitants  became  rich 
by  commerce :  they  contented  themfclves  with  bare  neceifaries, 
which  every  one  had  in  plenty.  The  Laplanders  have  no  notion 
of  theft.  When  they  make  an  excurfion  into  Norway,  which  is 
performed  in  the  fummer  months,  they  leave  their  huts  open, 
without  fear  that  any  thing  will  be  purloined.     Formerly,  they 
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were  entirely  upright  in  their  only  commerce,  that  of  bartering 
the  fkins  of  wild  beafts  for  tobacco,  brandy,  and  coarfe  cloth%  But 
being  often  cheated  by  ftrangers,  they  begin  to  be  more  cunning. 
Crantz,  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  before  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  commerce  with  ftrangers,  fays,   that  they  lived  under 
the  fame  roof  with  their  cattle  j  that  every  thing  was  common  a- 
mong  them  except  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  that  they  were 
finiple  in  their  manners,  having  no  appetite  but  for  what  nature 
requires.     In  the  reign  of  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  a 
child,  as  hiftorians  report,  might  have  travelled  with  a  purfe  of 
gold,  without  hazard  of  robbery  :  in  our  days  of  luxury,  want  is 
fo  intolerable,  that  even  fear  of  death  is  not  fufficient  to  deter  us. 
All  travellers  agree,  that  the  native  Canadians  are  pcrfedtly  difin- 
terefted,  abhorring  deceit  and  lying.     The  Califomians  are  fond 
of  iron  and  fliarp  inflnmients ;  and  yet  arc  (6  ftridlly  honeft,  that 
carpenter-tools  left  open  during  night,  were  fafe.     The  favages  of 
North  America  had  no  locks  for  theii*  goods  :  they  jMrobaWy  have 
learned  from  Europeans,  to  be  more  circumfpeA.    Procopius  bears 
teftimony  (^),  that  the  Sclavi,  like  the  Huns,  were  innocent  people, 
free  of  all  malice.     Plan  Carpin,  the  Pope's  ambaf&dor  to  the 
Cham  of  Tartary,  ann.  1 246,  fays,  that  the  Tartars  are  not  ad- 
dided  to  thieving  ;  and  that  they  leave  their  goods  open  without 
a  lock.     Nicholas  Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the  Celtae.    The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Borneo,  expelled  by  the  Maho- 
metans from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  center  of  the  country,  are  honeft, 
induftrious,  and  kindly  to  each  other :  they  have  fome  notion  of 
property,  but  not  fuch  as  to  render  them  covetous.     Pagans  in  Si- 
beria are  numerous  ;  and,  tho'  grofsly  ignorant  efpecially  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  are  a  good  moral  people.     It  is  rare  to  hear 

(a)  Hiftoria  Gothtca,  lib.  3. 
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among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud,  or'drunkennefs ;  if  wc 
except  thofe  who  live  among  the  Ruffian  Chriftians,  with  whofe 
vices  they  are  tainted.  Strahlenberg  {a)  bears  teftimony  to  their 
honefty.  Having  employed  a  number  of  them  in  a  long  naviga* 
tion,  he  flept  in  the  fame  boat  with  men  whofe  names  he  knew 
not,  whofe  language  he  underftood  not,  and  yet  loft  not  a  particle 
of  his  baggage.  Being  obliged  to  remain  a  fortnight  among  the 
Oftiacs,  upon  the  river  Oby,  his  baggage  lay  open  in  a  hut  inha- 
bited by  a  large  family,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined.  The  fol-* 
lowing  incident,  which  he  alfo  mentions,  is  remarkable.  A  Ruf* 
fian  of  Tobolfki,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  journey,  lodged  one 
night  in  an  Oftiac's  hut,  and  the  next  day  on  the  road  milled  his 
purfe  with  a  hundred  rubles.  His  landlord's  fon,  hunting  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  hut,  found  the  purfe,  but  left  it  there. 
By  his  father's  order,  he  covered  it  with  branches,  to  fecure 
it  in  caie  an  owner  fhould  be  found.  After  three  months,  the 
Ruffian  returning,  lodged  with  the  fame  Ofliac  ;  and  mentioning 
occafionally  the  lofs  of  his  .purfe,  the  Ofliac,  who  at  firft  did  not 
recollect  his  face,  cry'd  out  with  joy,  **  Art  thou  the  man  who 
**  lofl  that  purfe  ?  my  fon  fhall  go  and  fhow  thee  where  it  lies, 
**  that  thou  niay'ft  take  it  up  with  thine  own  hand."  The  Hot- 
tentots {b)  have  not  the  leafl  notion  of  theft :  tho'  immoderately 
fond  of  tobacco  and  brandy,  they  are  employed  by  the  Dutch  for 
tending  warehoufes  full  of  thefe  commodities.  Here  is  an  in- 
fiance  of  probity  above  temptation,  even  among  favagcs  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  fbcial  life.  Some  individuals  are  more  liberally  en- 
dued than  others  with  virtuous  principles  :  may  it  not  be  thought, 
that  in  that  refpoft  nature  has  been  more  kind  to  the  Hottentots 


(a)  Defcription  of  Ruffia,  Siberia^  ftc. 
{h)  Kolbcn. 
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than  to  many  other  tribes  ?  Spaniards,  fettled  on'the  fea-coaft  of 
Chili,  carry  on  a  commerce  with  neighbouring  favages,  for 
bridles,  fpurs,  knives,  and  Other  manufadlures  of  iron ;  and  in 
return  receive  oxen,  horfes,  and  even  children  for  flaves.  A  Spa- 
niard carries  his  goods  there ;  and  after  obtaining  liberty  to  dif- 
pofeofthem,  he  moves  about,  and  delivers  his  goods,  without 
the  leaft  referve,  to  every  one  who  bargains  with  him.  When  all 
is  fold,  he  intimates  his  departure ;  and  every  purchafer  hurries 
with  his  goods  to  him  ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  Indian 
ever  broke  his  engagement.  They  give  him  a  guard  to  carry  him. 
fafe  out  of  their  territory,  with  all  the  flaves,  horfes,  and  cattle 
he  has  purchafed.  The  favages  of  Brazil  are  faithful  to  their 
promifes,  and  to  the  treaties  they  make  with  the  Portuguefe. 
Upon  fome  occafions,  tliey  may  be  accufed  of  error  and  wrong 
judgement,  but  never  of  injuftice  nor  of  duplicity. 

While  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled,  plenty  of  food,  procured  by 
hunting  and  fifliing,  promoted  population ;  but  as  population 
lefl[ens  the  ftock  of  animal  food,  a  favage  nation,  encreafing  in 
numbers,  muft  fpread  wider  and  wider  for  more  game.  Thus 
tribes,  at  firft  widely  feparated  from  each  other,  approach  gra- 
dually till  they  become  neighbours.  Hence  a  new  fcene  with  refpedl 
to  morality.  Differences  about  their  hunting-fields,  about  their 
game,  about  perfonal  injuries,  multiply  between  neighbours  ;  and 
every  quarrel  is  blown  into  a  flame,  by  the  avcrfion  men  naturally 
have  to  ftrangers.  Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge,  find  now  vent, 
which  formerly  lay  latent  without  an  objedl :  diflbcial  pafllons 
prevail  without  control,  becaufe  amocng  favages  morality  is  no 
match  for  them ;  and  cruelty  becomes  predominant  in  the  hu- 
man race.  Ancient  hiftory  accordingly  is  full  of  enormous  cruel- 
ties ;  witnefs  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  witnefs  the  incurfions  of  Genhizcan  and  Ta- 
merlane 
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merlane  into  the  fertile  countries  of  Afia,  fpreading  deftrudlioa 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  (paring  neither  man,  woman,  nor  in- 
fant. 

Malevolent  paflions  daily  exercifed  againft  perfbns  of  a  different 
tribe,  acquiring  ftrcngth  by  exercife,  came  to  be  vented  againd 
perfons  even  of  the  fame  tribe ;  and  the  privilege  long  enjoy 'd 
by  individuals,  of  avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  them,  beftow'd 
irreiiiUble  force  upon  fuch  pafTions  {a).  The  hiftory  of  ancient 
Greece  prefents  nothing  to  the  reader  but  ufurpations,  aflafGna- 
tions,  and  other  horrid  crimes.  The  names  of  many  famous  for 
wickednefs,  are  Hill  preferved ;  A.treus,  for  example,  Eteocles^ 
Alcmeon,  Phedra,  Clytemnedra.  The  ftory  of  Pelops  and  his  der 
fcendents,  is  a  chain  of  criminal  horrors :  during  that  period,  par-» 
ricide  and  inceft  were  ordinary  incidents.  Euripides  reprefents 
Medea  vowing  revenge  againd  her  hufband  Jafbn,  and  laying  a 
plot  to  poifon  him.  Of  that  infamous  plot  the  chorus  exprefs 
their  approbation,  juftifying  every  woman  who,  in  like  circum- 
fiances,  adls  the  fame  part. 

The  frequent  incurfions  of  northern  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
empire,  fpred  defolation  and  ruin  through  the  whole.  The  Ro- 
mans, from  the  highefl  polifh  degenerating  into  favages,  afTumed 
by  degrees  the  cruel  and  bloody  manners  of  their  conquerors ;  ami 
the  conquerors  and  conquered,  blended  into  one  mafs,  equalledi 
the  grofleft  barbarians*  of  ancient  times  in  ignorance  and  brutali- 
ty. Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  even  after  his  converfion  to 
Chriflianity,  aflaffinated  without  remorfe  his  nearefl  kinfmanv 
The  children  of  Clodomir,  ann.  530,  were  afTaflinated  by  their 
two  uncles^  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Jilzzelino  de  Aromano  ob- 
tained the  fovereignty  of  Padua,  by  mallacring  1 2,000  of  his  fel- 
low*citizens.     Galeas  Sforza,    Duke  of  Milan,    was  afTaflinated 

{a)  See  HiOorical  Law-traas,  trad  i. 

ann. 
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ann.  1476  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  after  the  aflaflirls 
had  put  up  their  prayers  for  courage  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  It  is 
a  ftill  ftrongcr  proof  how  low  morality  was  in  thofe  days,  that 
the  Pope  himfelf,  Sextus  IV.  attempted  to  aflaffinate  the  two  bro- 
thers, Laurent  and  Julien  de  Medicis  ;  chuling  the  elevation  of 
the  hoft  as  a  proper  time,  when  the  people  would  be  bufy  about 
their  devotions.  Nay  more,  that  very  Pope,  with  unparallelled  im- 
pudence, excommunicated  the  Florentines  for  doing  juflice  upon 
the  intended  affaflins.  The  moft  facred  oaths  were  in  vain  em- 
ployed as  a  fecuricy  againfl  that  horrid  crime.  Childebert  II. 
King  of  the  Franks,  enticed  Magnovald  to  his  court,  by  a  folema 
oath  that  he  fhould  receive  no  harm  ;  and  yet  made  no  difficulty 
to  aflaffinate  him  during  the  gaiety  of  a  banquet.  But  thele  in- 
ftances,  however  horrid,  make  no  figure  compared  with  the  mat- 
facre  of  St  Bartholomew,  where  maiiy  thoufands  were  inhumanly 
and  treacheroufly  butchered.  Even  fo  late  as  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  afTaffinarion  was  not  lield  in  every  cafe  to  be 
criminal.  Many  folicitous  applications  were  made  to  general 
councils  of  Chriflian  clergy,  to  declare  it  criminal  in  every  cafe  j 
but  without  fuccefs.  Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  after 
repeated  afTaffinations  arid  acSls  of  perfidy,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Great :  fo  little  authority  had  the  moral  fenfe  during  thefe  dark 
ages. 

But  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  mention  particular  inftances  of  the 
overbearing  power  of  malevolent  paffions  during  fuch  ages.  An. 
opinion,  formerly  univerikl,  that  the  innocent  may  be  juftly  in- 
volved in  the  fame  punifhment  with  the  guilty,  is  of  itfelf  irrefra- 
gable evidence,  that  moralit)'  once  had  very  little  influence  when 
oppofed  by  revenge.  There  is  no  moral  principle  more  evident, 
tlian  that  punifhment  cannot  be  inffi<fled  with  juflice  but  upon 
the  guilty  ;  and  yet  in  Greece,  the  involving  of  the  innocent  with' 
the  guilty  in  the  fame  punifhment,  was  authorifed  even  by  pofi- 

tivc 
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dve  law.  By  an  Athenian  law,  a  man  committing  facrilege,  or 
betrapng  his  country,  was  bahiflied  with  all  his  children  {a). 
And  when  a  tyrant  was  put  to  death,  his  children  fufFercd  the 
fame  fate  {b).  The  punifhment  of  treafon  in  Macedon,  was  ex- 
tended againft  the  criminars  relations  {c).  Hanno,  a  citizen  of 
Carthage,  formed  |l  plot  to  enllave  his  country,  by  poifbning  the 
whole  fenate  at  a  banquet.  He  was  tortured  to  death  ;  and  his 
children,  with  all  his  relations,  were  cut  off  without  mercy,  tho' 
diey  had  no  acceflion  to  his  guilt.  Among  the  Japannefe,  a  people 
remarkably  ferocious,  it  is  the.  pra<5lice  to  involve  children  and 
relations  in  the  punifhment  of  capital  crimes.  Even  Cicero,  the 
chief  nian  for  learning  in  the  mod  enlightened  period  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  a  celebrated  moralid,  approves  that  pra(5lice  : 
Nee  vero  me  fugit,  quam  (it  acerbum  parentum  fcclera  filiorum 
pcenis  lui :  fed  hoc  praeclare  legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  caritas 
**  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipublicx  redderet  *  (^)."  In 
Britain,  every  one  knows,  that  murder  was  retaliated,  not  only  a- 
gainft  the  criminal  and  his  relations,  but  againft  his  whole  clan ; 
a  practice  fo  common  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  name, 
that  of  deadly  feud.  As  late  as  the  days  of  King  Edmund,  a  law 
was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  deadly  feud,  except  between 
the  relations  of  the  perfon  murdered  and  the  murderer  himfelf. 

•  "  I  am  fcnfiblc  of  the  hardftiip  of  punifhing  the  child  for  the  crime  of  the 
**  parent :  this,  however,  is  a  wife  cnaftmcnt  of  our  laws ;  for  hereby,  the  parent 
"  is  .bound  to  the  intcreft  of  the  ftate  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affcAion  to 
<«  his  offspring.* 

(«)  Meurfeus  de  legibus  Atticis>  lib.  2.  cap.  2« 

{h)  Eod.  lib.  3.  cap.  15. 

{c)  Quintus  Curtins,  lib.  6.cap.  ii. 

{d)  Ep.  13.  adBrutum. 

Vol.  U.  S  f  I 
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'  I  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  to  honour  the  Jews,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  they  were  the  firft  people  we  read  of,  who  had 
corredl  notions  of  morality  with  refpeifl  to  the  prefent  point. 
The  following  law  is  exprefs  :  "  The  fathers  fhall  not  be  put  to 
*'  death  for  the  children,  neither  fhall  the  children  be  put  to 
^'  death  for  the  fathers  :  every  man  Ihall  be  put  to  death  for  his 
*'  own  fin  (^)."  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  gave  ftridt  obedience 
to  that  law,  in  avenging  his  father's  death :  "  And  it  came  to 
pafs  as  foon  as  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand^  that  ha 
flew  his  fervants  which  had  flain  the  king  his  father.  But  the 
children  of  the  murderers  he  flew  not ;  according  to  that  which 
is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Mofes  (^).'*^  There  is  an  e- 
fegant  paflage  in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  {c} :  *^  What  mean 
ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Ifrael,  fay- 
ing, The  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  ehildrens 
*'  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  ye  fliall 
**  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb  in  Ifrael.  Th*- 
^'  foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall  die:  the  fon  fliall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
^*  of  the  father,  neither  ftiall  the  :fethet  bear  the  iniquity  of  tli^ 
^*  fon  ;  the  righteoufnefe  of  the  righteous  {hall  be  upon  him,  and 
"  the  wickednefs  of  the  wicked  ftiall  be  upon  him."  Among  the 
Jews  however,  as  among  other  nations,  there .  are  inftances  with- 
out number,  of  involving  innocent  children  and  relations  in  the 
fame  puniQiment  with  the  guilty.  Such  power  has  revenge,  as  to 
trample  upon  confcience,  and  upon  the  moff  exprefs  laws.  In- 
fti gated  with  rage  for  NabaFs  ingratitude,  King  David  made  a 
vow  to  God,  not  to  leave  alive  of  all  who  pertained  to.  Nabal  any 

(ti)  Deuteronomy  xiiv,  16. 
{b)  2  Kings,  chap.  14, 
[c)  Chag.  iS^ 

that 
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that  pi£[eth  againft  xht  wall.  And  it  was  not  any  compuniSlion 
-of  confcience  that  diverted  him  from  his  cruel  purpofe,  but  Na- 
baFs  beautiful  wifc^  who  pacified  him  {a).  But  fuch  contradiclion 
between  principle  and  praftice,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  We 
£nd  examples  of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  true 
principle  of  punifliment  is  laid  down  in  an  edidl  of  the  Emperors 
Arcadiiis  and  Honorius  {b).  ^'  Sancimus,  ibi  cffe  pccnam,  ubi 
"  et  noxia  eft.  Propinquos,  notos,  familiares,  procul  a  calunt- 
**  nia  fubmoyemus,  quos  reos  fcelcris  focietas  nou  faciL  Nee  e- 
"  nim  adfinitas  vel  amicitia  nefaritun  crimen  admittiint.  Pecca^ 
^^  ta  igitiu*  fuos  teneant  andorcs*:  nee  ulterius  progrediatur  me- 
"  tus  quam  rcperiatur  delidum.  Hoc  fingulis  quibufquc  jtrdici- 
**  bus  intimetur.*'*  Thefe  very  Emperofs,  With  refpedl  to  treaibn, 
which  touched  them  nearer  than  other  crimes,  talk  a  very  diflFer- 
cnt  languge.  After  obferving,  that  will  and  purpofe  alone  without 
an  ouvcrt  adl,  is  treafbn,  fubje<5Hng  the  criminal  to  capital  punifli- 
ment, and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that  belongs  to  him,  they  proceed 
■  in  the  following  words  {c).  *'  Filii  vero  ejus,  quibus  vitam  Impe- 
"  ratoria  fpecialiter  lenitate  concedimus,  (patcrno  enim  deberent 
"  perire  fupplicio,  in  qnibus  patemi,  hoc  eft,  hereditarii  criminis 
^^  exempla  metuuntur),  a  materna,  vel  avita,  omnium  etiam  proxi- 


•  ««  Wc  ordain,  that  the  punifhmcnt  of  the  crime  fhall  extend  to  the  criminal 
*'  alone.  We  hold  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  his  acquaintances,  nnfufpe^led  ; 
*'  for  intimacy,  friendfliip,  or  connc^on,  arc  no  proof  or  argument  of  guilt. 
*<  The  confequcnces  of  the  crime  (hoU  purfuc  only  its  perpetrator.  Let  this  (latutc 
**  be  intimated  to  all  our  judges." 

{a)  I  Samoe)»  chap.  35. 

{b)  1.  22.  Cod.  Depcenis. 

[c)  1.  5*  Cod.  ad  leg*  Jul.  majeft. 

S  f  2  **  morum 
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"  morum  hereditate  ac  fucceflione,  habeantur  alieni:  tedamends 
**  extraneorum  nihil  capeant :  fint  perpetuo  egentes  et  pauperes^ 
"  infamia  eos  paterna  femper  comitetur,  ad  nullos  ptorfus  bono- 
"  res,  ad  nulla  facramenta  perveniant :  fint  poftremo  tales,  ut 
"  his,  perpetua  egeflate  fordentibus,  fit  et  mors  folatium  et  vita 
"  fiipplicium  *." 

Human  nature  is  not  fo  perverfe,  as  without  veil  or  difguife  to 
punifti  a  perfon  acknowledged  to  be  innocent.  An  irregular  bias 
of  imagination,  which  extends  the  qualities  of  the  principal  to  its 
acceffories,  paves  the  way  to  that  unjuft  pradice  {a).  That  bias, 
ftrengthened  by  indignation  againft  an  atrocious  criminal,  leads 
the  mind  haftily  to  conclude,  that  all  his  connexions  are  parta- 
kers of  his  guilt.  In  an  enlightened  age,  the  clearncfs  of  moral 
principles  fetters  the  imagination  from  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  There  remain  traces  however  of  that  bias,  the' 
not  carried  fo  far  as  murder.  The  fentence  pronounced  againft 
Ravilliac  for  aflaflinating  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ordains,  "  That 
'*  his  houfe  be  erazed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building 
'^  be  ever  eredled  upon  that  Ipot."  Was  not  this  in  imagination 
punifliing  a  houfe  for  the  proprietor's  crime  ? 


♦  '*  By  a  fpecial  extenfion  of  our  imperial  clemency,  we  allow  the  fbns  of  the 
"  criminal  to  livej  altho*,  in  ftrift  juftice,  being  tainted  with  hereditary  guilt, 
"  they  ought  to  fuflfcr  the  puniftiment  of  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that 
♦*  they  (hall  be  incapable  of  all  inheritance,  cither  from  the  mother,  the  gi*and- 
**  father,  or  any  of  their  kindred ;  that  they  fhall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  in- 
"  heriting  by  the  teftament  of  a  ftranger;  that  they  fhall  be  abandoned  to  the  ex* 
"  trcmc  of  poverty  and  perpetual  indigence  j  that  the  infamy  of  their  father  fhall 
**  ever  attend  them,  incapable  of  honours,  and  excluded  from  the  participation 
<<  of  religious  rites  \  that  fuch^  in  fine>  ihall  be  the  mifery  of  their  condition,  that 
<*  life  fhall  be  a  punifhment,  and  death  a  comfort." 

[a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  2.  fcA.  5* 

Murder 
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Murder  and  aflaffination  are  not  only  deftrudlive  in  themfelved^ 
but,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  deftrudive  in  their  confequences.  The 
pradlice  of  fliedding  blood  unjuftly,  and  often  wantonly,  blunts 
confcience,  and  paves  the  way  to  every  crime.  This  obfervation 
is  verified  in  the  ancient  Greeks  :  their  cruel  and  fanguinary  cha- 
radler,  rendered  them  little  regardful  of  the  ftridl  rules  of  juftice. 
Right  was  held  to  depend  on  power,  among  men  as  among  wild 
beads  :  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods,  that  fuperior 
force  fhould  be  a  lawful  title  to  dominion  ;  "  for  what  right  can 
"  the  weak  have  to  what  they  cannot  defend  ?*'  Were  that  ma- 
xim to  obtain,  a  weak  man  would  have  no  right  to  liberty  nor 
to  life.  That  impious  dodlrine*  was  avowed  by  the  Athenians,, 
and  publicly  aflerted  by  their  ambafladors  in  a  conference  with 
the  Mclians,  reported  by  X^^^cydides  {a).  Many  perfons  adl  as  if 
force  and  right  were  the  fame  j  but  a  barefaced  profefBon  of  fuch 
a  doiSlrine,  is  uncommon.  In  the  Eumenides,  a  tragedy  of  Ef- 
chylus,  Orcftes  is  arraigned  in  the  Areopagus  for  killing  his  mo- 
ther. .  Minerva,  prefident  of  the  court,  decrees  in  favour  of  Ore- 
ftcs :  and  for  what  reafon  ?  *'  Having  no  mother  myfelf,  the 
"  murder  of  a  mother  toucheth  not  me  *."  In  the  tragedy  of  E- 
ledlra,  Oreftcs,  confulting  the  Delphic  oracle  about  means  to  a- 
venge  his  father*s  murder,  was  enjoined  by  Apollo  to  forbear 

•  Athens,  from  the  nature  of  Its  government  as  eftablilhed  by  Solon,  was  ren- 
dered uncapable  of  any  regular  or  conilftcnt  body  of  laws.  la  every  cafe,  civil 
and  criminal,  the  wh(de  people  were  judges  in  the  laft  rcfort.  And  what  fort  of 
judges  will  an  ignorant  multitude  make,  who  have  no  guide  but  paflion  and  preju- 
dice ?  It  is  vain  to  make  good  laws,  when  fuch  judges  are  the  interpreters.  A- 
nacharfis,  the  Scythian,  being  prefent  at  an  alfembly  of  the  people,  faid,  **  It  was 
"  Angular,  that  in  Athens,  wife  men  pleaded  caufes,  and  fools  determined  thcm.^ 

^)  Lib.  5. 

fbrce^ 
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force,  but  to  employ  fraud  and  guile.  Obedient  to  that  injunc- 
tion ^  Orefte&  commands  his  tutor  to  fprcad  in  Argos  the  news  of 
his  deaths  and  to  confirm  the  fame  with  a  folemn  oath.  In  Ho- 
mer, even  the  great  Jupiter  makes  no  difficulty  to  fend  a  lying 
dream  to  Agamemnon,  chief  of  the  Greeks.  Diffimulatioh  is  re^ 
commended  by  the  goddefs  Minerv^  {a).  Ulyfles  declares  his  de-« 
teflation  at  ufing  freedom  with  truth  {I?) :  and  yet  no  man  deaU 
more  in  feigned  ftories  (r).  In  the  2  2d  book  of  the  Iliad,  Mi- 
nerva is  guilty  of  grols  deceit  and  treachery  to  Heclor.  When 
he  flies  from  Achilles,  Ihe  appears  to  him  in  the  {hape  of  his  bro- 
ther Deiphobus,  exhorts  him  to  turn  upon  Achilles,  and  promifes 
to  alSft  him.  Hedlor  accordingly,  returning  to  the  fight,  darts 
his  lance  ;  which  rebounds  from  the  fhield  of  Achilles  ;  for  by 
Vulcan  it  was  made  impenetrable.  Hedlor  calls  upon  his  bro-^ 
ther  for  another  lance ;  but  in  Vain,  for  Deiphobus  was  not 
tliere.  The  Greeks  in  Homer's  time  muft  have  been  ftrangelf 
deformed  in  their  morals,  when  fuch  a  ftory  could  be  relifhed  ** 
A  nation  begins  not  to  polifh  nor  to  advance  in  motality,  till  wri- 
ting be  common  ;  and  writing  was  not  known  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Nor  were  the  morals  of  that  people,  as  we 
fee,  much  purified  for  a  long  time  after  writing  became  conmion. 


*  U.pon  the  flory  of  Jupiter  being  deceived  by  Juno  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
Biad,  Pope  fays,  **  That  he  knows  not  a  bolder  fidion  in  all  antiquity,  nor  One 
"  that  has  a  greater  air  of  impiety."  Pope  it  would  feem  was  little  acquainted 
with  antiquity :  for  fuch  a£ls  of  impiety  were  common  among  the  Greeks  j  and  in 
particular  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  riot  only  more  impious,  but  alfo  & 
more  grofs  violation  of  the  laws  of  morality. 

(a)  Odyfley,  book  13. 

{b)  Book  14. 

t 

.(<:)  Book  14.  book  15. 

When 
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When  Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  morals  m\ift  have 
been  extremely  impure.  In  his  play  termed  Mmtchmi^  a  gentle- 
man of  falhion  having  accidentally  got  into  his  hands  a  lady's 
robe  with  a  gold  clafp,  inftead  of  returning  them  to  the  owner, 
endeavours  to  fell  them  without  fhame  or  remorfe.  Such  a  fcene 
would  not  be  fuflfercd  at  prefent,  except  among  pick-pockets. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  were  held  by  the  Romans  to 
be  artful  and  cunning.  The  Romans  continued  a  plain  people, 
with  much  limplicity  of  manners,  when  Jthc  nations  mentioned 
had  made  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  a  fad  truth, 
that  morality  declines  in  proportion  as  a  nation  polifhes.  But  if 
the  Romans  were  later  than  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  in  the 
arts  of  life,  they  foon  furpafled  them  in  every  fort  of  immorahty. 
For  this  change  of  manners  they  were  indebted  to  their  rapid 
conquefts.  The  fanguinary  difpofition  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  appears  from  another  pradlice,  that  of  expofing  their  in- 
fant children,  which  continued  till  humanity  came  in  ibme  mca- 
furc  to  prevail.  The  pradlice  continues  in  China  to  this  day,  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  country  throwing  a  veil  over  the  crueky  • 
but  from  the  humanity  of  the  Chirrefe,  I  conjedlure,  that  the 
pradtice  will  be  found  rare.  The  Jews,  a  cloudy  and  pee- 
vifh  tribe,  much  addidled  to  bloodfhed,  were  miferably  defcdive- 
in  moral  principles.  Take  the  following  examples  out  of  an  end- 
Icfs  number  reconled  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tcftament.  Jael,. 
wife  of  Heber,  took  under  her  proteclion  Sifera  general  of  the 
Canaaniccs,  arid  engiged  her  faith  for  his  fecurity.  She  put  himi 
treachcroufly  to  death  when  afleep  ;  and  was  applauded  by  Debo- 
tah  the  prophctcfs  for  the  meritorious  adlion  {a).  That  horrid 
deed  would  probably  have  appeared  to  her  in  a  different  lights 
Lad  it  been  cornmilted  againft  Barac,  general  of  the  Ifi-aeKtesv 

(a)  Judges  IV..  5. 

David'^ 
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Davidf*  flying  from  Saul,  look  refuge  with  Achifli,  King  of  Gatli ; 
and  tho'  prote(5led  by  that  King,  made  war  againft  the  King's 
allies,  faying,  that  it  was  againft  his  own  countrymen  of  Judah. 
"  And  David  faved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive  to  bring  tidingsto 
"  Gath.  And  Achifli  believed  David,  faying.  He  hath  made  his  people 
'^  Ifrael  utterly  to  abhor  him :  therefore  he  fliall  be  my  fervant  for 
^*  ever  {a)'*  This  was  a  complication  of  ingratitude,  lying,  and  trea- 
chery. Ziba,  by  prefents  to  King  David,  and  by  defaming  his  mafter 
Mephibofheth,  procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of  his  mafter's  in- 
heritance ;  tho'  Mephibofheth  had  neither  trimmed  his  beard,  nor 
waflied  his  cloaths,  from  the  day  the  King  departed  till  he  re-. 
turned  in  peace.  "  And  it  came  to  pafe,  when  Mephibofheth 
"  was  come  to  Jerufalem  to  meet  the  king,  that  the  king  faid 
"  unto  him,  Wherefore  wenteft  thou  iiot  with  me,  Mephibofheth? 
"  And  he  anfwered.  My  lord,  O  king,  my  fervant  deceived 
me  ;  for  thy  fervant  faid,  I  will  faddle  me  an  afs,  that  I  may 
ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the  king  ;  becaufe  thy  fervant  is  lame, 
and  he  hath  flandered  thy  fervant  unto  my  lord  the  king.  But 
my  lord  the  king  is  as  an  angel  of  God :  do  therefore  what  is 
^*  good  in  thine  eyes.  For  all  my  father's  houfe  were  but  dead 
"  men  before  my  lord  the  kiag :  yet  didft  thou  fet  thy  fervant  a- 
**  mong  them  that  did  eat  at  thine  own  table  :  what  right  there- 
**  fore  have  1  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king  ? "  David  could 
not  poflibly  atone  for  his  rafhnefs,  but  by  reftoring  to  Mephibo- 
fheth his  inheritance,  and  punifhing  Ziba  in  an  exemplary  man^ 
ner.  But  hear  the  lentence  :  "  And  the  king  faid  unto  him,  Why 
"  fpeakeft  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  ?  I  have  faid,  Thou  and 
^*  Ziba  divide  the  land  (^).'*     The  fame  king,    after  pardoning 

{a)  I  Samuel,  zxviL  n. 
{6)  2  Samuel,  ziz.  34. 
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Shimei  for  curfing  him,  and  fwearing  that  he  (hould  not  die ;  yet 
upon  deathbed  enjoined  his  ion  Solomon  to  put  Shimei  to  death : 
Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltlefs ;  but  his  hoary  head  bring 
thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood  {a)*^  I  wifli  not  to  be 
mifapprehended,  as  intending  to  cenfure  David  in  particular.  If 
the  beft  king  the  Jews  ever  had,  was  fo  miferably  deficient  in  mo- 
rality, what  mud  be  thought  of  the  nation  in  general  ?  When 
David  was  lurking  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Saul,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Nabal,  who  had  a  great  (lock  of  cattle.  "  He  di£- 
**  charged  his  followers,*'  fays  Jofephus  (i),  "  either  for  avarice, 
**  or  hunger,  or  any  pretext  whatever,  to  touch  a  fingle  hair  of 
^*  them ;  preaching  ftill  on  the  text  of  doing  juftice  to  all  men,  in 
**  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  who  is  not  pleafed  with  any 
man  that  covets  or  lays  violent  hands  on  the  goods  of  his  neigh* 
bour."  Our  author  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that  Nabal  having 
refufed  to  fupply  David  with  provifions,  and  having  fent  back  the 
meffengers  with  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  David  in  great  rage  made  a 
.vow,  that  he  would  deftroy  Nabal  with  his  houfe  and  family. 
Our  author  obferves,  that  David's  indignation  againft  Nabal,  was 
not  fo  much  for  his  ingratitude,  as  for  the  virulence  of  an  infolent 
outrage  againft  one  who  had  never  injured  him.  And  what  was 
the  outrage  ?  It  was,  fays  our  author,  that  Nabal  enquiring  who 
the  faid  David  was,  and  being  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  fbns 
of  Jeffe,  "  Yes,  yes,**  fays  Nabal,  "  your  run-away  fervants  look 
.**  upon  themfelvcs  tx>  be  brave  fellows,  I  warrant  you."  Strange 
loofenefs  of  morals  !  I  mean  not  David,  who  was  in  wrath,  but 
Jofephus  writing  fedately  in  his  clofet.  He  every  where  celebrates 
David  for  his  juftice  and  piety,  compofes  for  him  the  very  warm 

{a)  I  Kings,  it.  9. 

{b)  Antiquities,  boolc^. 
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exhortation  mentioned  above :  and  yet  thinks  him  not  guilty  of  . 
any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every  rule  of  juftice  and  huma- 
nity, upon  fo  flight  a  provocation  as  a  fcoflSng  expreflion,  fixch  as 
no  man  of  temper  will  regard. 

European  nations,  who  originally  were  fierce  and  fanguinary 
like  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  had  the  fame  cloudy  and  imcorre<5t  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.     It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  give  inflances, 
the  low  ftate  of  morality  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity  be- 
ing known  to  all.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  promifes  and 
engagements  were  utterly  difregarded,  till  they  were  fandified  by 
a  folemn  oath :   nor  were  fuch  oaths  long  regarded ;   they  loft 
their  force,  and  were  not  relied  on  more  than  fimple  promifes.  All 
faidx  among  men  ieemed  to  be  at  an  end.    Even  thoie  who  ap- 
peared the  moft  fcrupulous  about  character,  vrere  however  ready 
to  grafp  at  any  fubterfuge  to  excufe  their  breach  of  engagement. 
And  it  is  a  ftill  ftronger  proof  of  felf-deceit,  that  fuch  fubterfugcs 
were  frequently  prepared  beforehand,  in  order  to  furnifli  an  excufe. 
It  was  a  cc«nmon  praAice  fome  ages  ago,  to  make  private  protefta- 
tions,  which  were  diought  fufBcient  to  relieve  men  in  confciencc 
from  being  bound  by  a  folemn  treaty.     Charles,  afterward  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  during  his  minority,  gave  authority  to  declare 
f)ublicly  his  acceffion  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  between  his  grandfather 
Maximilian  and  the  King  of  France :  but  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
tefted  privately,  before  a  notary  and  witriefles,   "  That,  notw[ith- 
**  {landing  his  public  acceflion  .to  the  faid  treaty,  it  was  not  his 
"  intention  to  be  bound f.  by  every  article  of  it ;  and  particularly, 
"  that  the  claufe  referving  to  the  King  of  France  the  fovereignty 
**  of  certain  territories  in  the  Netherlands,  fliouJd  not  be  binding.*' 
Is  it  poffible  Charles  could  be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee,  that  fuch 
pradlice,  if  it  have  any  effetSl,  muft  deflroy  all  fgtith  among  men  ? 
What  better  was  .this  than  what  was  prad\ifed  by  Robert  King  of 
France  in  the  tenth  century,  to  free  his  fubjedls  from  the  guilt  of 
perjury  ?     They  fwore  upon  a  box  of  relics,  out  of  which  the  re- 
lics 
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lies  were  privately  taken.     Correa,  a  Portuguefc  general,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Pegu  j  and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  party 
fhould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  his  religion.   Correa  fwore  upon  a  colle<5lion  of  fongs, 
and  by  that  vile  ftratagem  thought  that  he  was  not  bound.     The 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  fo  loofe  formeriy,  that  a  man  was  not 
reckoned  fafe  in  his  own  houfe,  without  a  maJdiff  to  proteiEl  him. 
frotai  violence.     Mafliflfe  were  permitted  even  to  thofe  who  dwelt 
within  the  king's  forefts  ;  and  to  prevent  danger  to  the  deer,  there 
was  in  England  a  court  for  lowing  or  expeditation  of  maftives,  u  c. 
for  cutting  off  the  claws  of  their  fore- feet,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  [a).     The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charles  L  in  a  pre- 
tended court  of  juftice,  however  audacious  and  unconftitutional, 
was  yet  an  effort  toward  regularity  and  order.     In  the  preceding 
age,  the  king  would  have  been  taken  off  by  aflafUnation  or  poifon. 
Every  prince  in  Europe  had  an  officer  whofe  province  it  was  to 
iecure  his  mafter  againfl  poifon.     A  lady  was  appointed  to  that 
office  by  Queen  Elifabeth  of  England ;  and  the  form  was,  to  give 
to  each  of  the  Icrvants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  difh  he  brought 
in.     Poifon  muft  have  been  frequent  in  thofe  days,  to  make  fuch 
a  regulation  neceffary.     To  vouch  flill  more  clearly  the  low  ebb 
of  morality  during  that  period,   feldom  it  happened  that  a  man 
of  figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  unufual  difeafe,  but  poifon  was 
fufpeiflcd.     Men  confcious  of  their  own  vicious  difpofition,  are 
prone  to  fufped  others.    The  Dauphin,  fon  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  having  overheated  himfelf  at  play,  took 
a  great  draught  of  iced  water,  and  died  of  a  plcurify  in  five  days. 
The  death  was  fudden,  but  none  is  more  natural.     The  fufpi- 
cion  however  of  poifon  was  univerfal ;  and  Montecuculi,  who  at- 
tended the  young  prince,  was  formally  condemned  to  death  and 

(tf)  Caru  de  Forefta^  cap.  6* 
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executed  for  it ;  for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  he  had  at  all  times 
ready  accefs  to  the.  prince. 

Confidering  the  low  ftate  of  morality  where  diflbcial  pafiions 
bear  rule,  as  in  the  fcenes  now  difplay'd,  one  would  require  a  mi-^ 
racle  to  recover  mankind  out  of  fuch  anarchy.  But,  as  obferved 
above  (a),  Providence  brings  order  out  of  confulion.  The  into* 
Icrable  diftrefs  of  a  ftate  of  things  where  a  promife,  or  even  an 
oath,  is  a  rope  of  fand,  and  where  all  arefet  againft  all  (A),  niade 
people  at  laft  fenfible,  that  they  muft  either  renounce  fociety  alto*- 
pctlicr,  or  qualify  themfelves  for  it,  by  checking  their  difTocial 
paiiious.  Finding  from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  focial 
affections  exceeds  greatly  that  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  men  endea- 
voured to  acquire  a  habit  of  felf-command,  and  of  reftraining 
their  ftormy  paflions.  The  neceflity  of  fulfilling  every  moral  duty 
was  recognifed  :  men  liftened  to  confcience,  the  voice  of  God  in 
their  hearts  :  and  the  moral  fenfe  was  cordially  fubmitted  to,  as 
the  ultimate  judge  in  all  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Salutary 
laws  and  fteady  government  contributed  to  perfedl  that  glorious 
revolution :  private  convii5ti<A  alone  would  not  have  been  tffe^ualy 
not  at  leaft  in  many  ages. 

From  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is  termed  the  law  of  na^ 
tionsy  meaning  certain  regulations  dictated  by  the  moral  fenfe  in 
its  maturity.  The  laws  of  our  nature  refine  gradually  as  our  na- 
ture refines.  The  putting  an  enemy  to  death  in  Cold  blood,  is  a«» 
verfe  to  improved  nature,  tho'  common  while  barbarity  prevailed. 
It  is  held  infamous  to  ufe  poifoned  weapons,  tho*  the  moral  fenfe 
made  little  oppofition  while  rancour  and  revenge  were  ruling  paf- 
fions.    Averfion  againft  ftrangers  is  taught  to  vary  its  objed,  from 

(tf)  Book  2.  (ketch  i.  * 

(h)  Hobbci. 
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individuals,  tx)  the  nation  that  is  our  enemy  :  I  bear  enmity  a-^ 
gainft  France ;  but  diflike  not  any  one  Frenchman,  being  con-* 
icious  that  it  is  the  duty  of  fubjeds  to  ferve  their  king  and  coun-* 
try  *.  In  diflxibuting  juftice,  we  make  no  diftindtion  betweea 
natives  and  foreigners  :  if  any  partiality  be  indulged,  it  is  in  fa-^ 
your  of  the  helplcfs  ftrangcr. 

But  cruelty  is  not  the  only  antagonift  to  morality.  There  is  an- 
other, lefs  violent  indeed,  but  more  cunning  and  undermining ; 
and  that  is  the  hoarding-appetite.  Before  money  was  introduced, 
that  appetite  was  extremely  faint :  in  the  firfl  ftage  of  civil  fbciety, 
men  are  fatisfied  with  plain  necellaries;  and  having  thefe  in 
plenty,  they  think  not  of  providing  againft  want.  But  money  is 
a  fpecies  of  property,  fo  univerfal  in  operation,  and  fo  permanent 
in  value,  as  to  roufe  the  appetite  for  hoarding :  love  of  money  ex-» 
cites  induftry ;  and  the  many  beautiful  produdlions  of  induftry, 
magnificent  houfes,  fplendid  gardens,  rich  gannents,  inflame  the 
appetite  to  an  extreme.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  fo  obfcured  was 
the  moral  &nfe  by  rapacity  and  avarice,  that  robbery  on  the  high- 
way, and  the  coining  falfe  money,  were  in  Germany  held  to  be 
privileges  of  great  lords.  That  perjury  was  common  in  the  city  of 
London,  efpecially  among  jurymen,  makes  a  preamble  in  more 
dxan  one  (latute  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  Dance  of  Deaths  tranflated 
from  the  French  in  the  faid  king's  reign,  with  additions  adapted 
to  Englifh  manners,  a  juryman  is  introduced,  who,  influenced  by 
bribes,  had  often  given  a  i^lfe  verdicfl.  And  the  fheriff  was  often 
iuipedled  as  acceflbry  to  die  crime,  by  returning  for  jurymen  per- 
Ions  of  a  bad  charadler.    Carew,  in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  fays, 

*  In  one  of  our  ill-concerted  defcents  upon  France  during  the  late  war,  iignal 
humanity  appeared,  in  forbearing  to  burn  a  manufaAory  of  fails  and  ropes,  be- 
longing to  the  King  \  bccaufe  it  would  h;ive  deftroy'd  an  adjoining  building  of  the 
fiune  kind  belonging  to  a  private  manuf<iAuren 

that 
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that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  in  an  attorney's  bill,  to  charge  pr$ 
amicitia  vicecomitis  *.  Perjury  in  jurors  of  the  city  of  London,  is 
greatly  complained  of.  Stow  informs  us,  that,  in  the  year  1468, 
tnany  jurors  of  that  city  were  punifhed,  and  papers  fixed  on  their 
heads,  declaring  their  offence,  of  being  corrupted  by  the  parties 
to  the  fuit.  He  complains  of  that  corruption  as  flagrant  in  the 
reign  of  Eiifabeth,  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  London.  Ful- 
ler, in  his  Englifh  Worthies,  mentions  it  as  a  proverbial  faying, 
**  That  London  juries  hang  half,  and  fave  half."  Grafton,  in 
his  Chronicle,  mentions,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  Bifliop  of  Lon- 
don being  indi<5led  for  murder,  the  Bifhop  wrote 'a  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  begging  his  interpofition  for  having  the  profe- 
cution  flopt,  "  becaufe  London  juries  were  fo  corrupted,  that 
"  they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain."  In  that 
period,  the  morals  of  the  Englifh  were  in  every  particular  ex- 
tremely loofe.  We  learn  from  Strype's  annals  (^),  that  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet  alone,  forty  perfons  were  executed  in  one 
year  for  robbery,  theft,  and  other  felonies,  thirty-five  burnt  in 
the  hand,  thirty- feven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eighty- three 
difcharged,  tho*  mofl  wicked  and  defperate  perfons  j  and  yet  that 
the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  that  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial,  either  from  cunning  in  the  felons,  indolence  in 
the  magiftrate,  or  foolifli  lenity  in  the  people ;  that  other  counties 
were  in  no  better  condition,  and  many  in  a  worfe  ;  and  that  com- 
monly there  were  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine.  Harrifon  computes, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves 
and  rogues  were  hanged ;  and  that  in  Elifabeth's  time  there  were 

•  «  For  the  fricndfhip  of  the  fhcriff.'* 

W  V0I.4.  .      -     .     .         - 
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only  hanged  yftarly  between  three  and  four  hundred  for  theft  arid 
robbery.  At  prefent,  there  are  not  forty  hanged  in  a  year  for 
thefe  crimes.  The  fame  author  reports,  that  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
fabeth,  there  were  computed  to  be  in  England  ten  thoufand 
gy plies.  In  the  year  1601,  complaints  were  made  in  parliament^ 
of  the  rapine  of  the  juftices  of  peace ;  and  a  member  faid,  that 
this  magiflrate  was  an  animal,  who,  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens, 
would  difpcnfe  with  a  dozen  of  penal  flatutes.  The  people  of 
Whidah,  in  Guinea,  are  much  addiiSled  to  pilfering.  Bofman  was 
told  by  the  King,  "  That  his  fubjedls  were  not  like  thofe  of  Ar- 
"  drah,  who  on  the  flighteft  umbrage  will  poifon  an  European. 
*^*  This,  fays  he,  you  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  here  :  but  take 
**  care  of  yoxir  goods ;  for  fo  expert  are  my  people  at  thieving, 
**  that  they  will  fteal  from  you  while  you  are  looking  on.'*  The 
Caribbeans,  who  know  no  wants  but  what  nature  infpires,  are  a- 
maz'd  at  the  indufby  of  the  Europeans  in  amafling  wealth.  Li« 
ften  tp  one  of  them  expoftulating  with  a  Frenchman  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ terins  :  "  How  miferable  art  thou,  to  expofe  thy  perfon 
**  to  tedious  and  dangerous  voyages,  and  to  fuffcr  thyfelf  to  be 
**  oppreffed  with  anxiety  about  futurity !  An  inordinate  appetite 
"  for  wealth  is  thy  bane ;  and  yet  thou  art  no  lels  tormented  ifi 
"  preferving  the  goods  thou  haft  acquired,  than  in  acquiring 
**  more :  fear  of  robbery  or  fhipwreck  fuffers  thee  not  to  enjoy  a 
"  quiet  moment.  Thus  thou  groweft  old  in  thy  youth,  thy  hair 
**  turns  gray,  thy  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thoufand  ailments  af- 
"  fliifl  thy  body,  a  thoufand  diftrefles  furround  thy  heart,  and 
**  thou  moveft  with  painful  hurry  to  the  grave.  Why  art  thou 
**  not  content  with  what  thy  own  country  produceth  ?  Why  not 
•*  contemn  fuperfluities,  as  we  do  ?  '* 

To  control  the  hoarding  appetite,  which  when  inflamed  is  the 

bane  of  civil  fociety,  the  God  of  nature  h^s  provided  two  efEca<- 

4iotts  principles  *^  the  moral  fcnfe,  and  the  fenfe  of  property.    The 

^  hoarding 
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.  boarding  appetite,  it  is  true,  is  more  and  more  inflamed  by  beau- 
tiful produdions  in  the  progrefs  of  art :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fenfes  mentioned  growing  to  maturity,  have  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  adions  of  men ;  and,  when  cherifhed  in  a  good 
,  government,  are  a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  the  hoarding  appe- 
tite. The  ancient  Egyptians  enjoy'd  for  ages  the  bleflings  of  good 
.government ;  and  moral  principles  were  among  them  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement,  than  at  prefent  even  in  our  courts 
of  equity.  It  was'  made  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour  thofe 
•who  were  unjuftly  attacked  :  even  paflengers  were  not  exempted, 
A  regulation  among  them,  that  a  man  could  not  be  imprifbned  for 
debt,  was  well  fuited  to  the  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners  :  it 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  among  an  honed  and  induftrious 
people.  In  old  Rome,  tho'  remarkable  for  temperance  and  aufte- 
rity  of  manners,  a  debtor  could  be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a 
flave,  for  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  the  Patricians  were  the  credi- 
tors, and  the  poor  Plebeians  were  held  in  woful  fubjedlion  *.    The 

moderation 


*  A  bankrupt  in  England  vrho  pays  three  fourths  of  his  debt,  and  obtains  a 
certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,,  is  difcharged  of  all  the  debts  contraAed1>7  him 
before  his  bankruptcy.  Such  regulation  was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the  mode- 
ration  and  frugality  of  the  period  whe;>  it  was  made.  But  luxury  and  external 
flxow,  have  now  become  our  ruling  paffions;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagancCi 
money  muft  be  procured  at  anj  rate.  Trade  in  particular  has  degenerated  into  a 
fpecies  of  gaming ;  men  venturing  their  all,  in  hopes  of  a  lucky  hit  to  elevate  them 
above  their  neighbours.  And  did  they  only  venture  their  own,  the  caft  would 
not  be  deplorable :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon  credit ;  and  by  that 
means,  reduce  to  beggary  many  an  innocent  family :  with  refpcft  to  themfelves, 
they  know  the  wor't  of  it,  which  is  to  be  clear'd  from  their  debts  by  a  certificate. 
The  morals  of  .our  people  are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  to  require  the  moft  fe- 
vere  laws  ^gainft  bankruptcy.  When  a  man  borrows  a  fum,  it  is  implied  in  the 
covenant,  that  all  his  eflcfts  prefent  and  future  (hall  lie  open  to  the  creditor  ;  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  contradi<Etory  to  juftice,  that  a  creditor  fhould  be  forc'd  to  dif* 

charge 
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moderation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh,  and  their  public 
fpirit,  kept  in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  preferve  morality 
among  them  entire  from  taint  or  corruption.  I  give  an  illuftrious 
inftance.  Inftead  of  ^  tax  upon  trade  oi;  riches,  every  merchant 
puts  privately  into  the  public  cheft,  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
his  contribution  :  the  total  fum  feldom  falb  fliort  of  expecflation ; 
and  among  that  numerous  body  of  men,  not  one  is  lulpedlcd  of 
contributing  lefs  than  his  proportion.  But  luxury  has  not  yet  got 
footing  in  that  city.  A  climate  not  kindly,  and  a  foil  not  fertile, 
enured  the  Svrife  to  temperance  and  to  virtue,  Patriotifm  conti- 
nues their  ruling  paflion  :  they  zrd  fond  of  ferving  their  country ; 
and  are  honeft  and  faithful  to  each  other :  a  law-fuit  among  them 
is  a  wonder ;  and  a  door  is  feldom  fliut.unlefs  to  keep  out  cold. 

The  hurtful  effedls  of  the  hoarding  appetite  with  refpedt  to  in- 
dividuals, make  no  figure  compared  with  its  poifbnous  influence 
upon  the  public,  in  every  flate  enriched  by  conqueft  or  by  com- 
merce ;  which  1  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  mention. 


charge  his  debtor  without  obtainlog  complete  payment.  Many  debtors,  it  is  true, 
deferve  flavour  \  but  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  humanity  of  creditors,  and  not  be 
forc'd  from  them  by  law.  The  debtor,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  fafely  left  to*  the 
humant/y  of  his  creditors  :  for  if  he  have  conduced  his  affairs  with  ftrift  integri- 
ty, and  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  tl\ere  will  fcarce  be  found  one  man  fo  hard- 
hearted,  al  to  ftpnd  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent  intentions  pf  his  fel- 
low-creditors. Nay,  if  he  have  any  regard  to  cbara£ter,  he  dares  not  ftand  out ; 
he  would  be  held  as  a  monfter,  and  be  abhorred  by  all  the  world.  To  leave  a 
bankrupt  thus  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  would  produce  the  moft  falutary  ef- 
foAs.  It  would  excite  men  to  be  ftriAly  juft  ia  their  dealingSj  and  put  an  end  to 
gaming,  fo  del>ru£tive  to  credit ;  bccaufe  mifbehaviour  in  any  of  thefe  particulars 
would  fct  the  whole  creditors  againft  their  debtor,  and  leave  him  no  hope  of  fa- 
vour. In  the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland,  accordingly,  the  claufe  concern- 
ing the  certificate  was  wifely  left  out,  as  unfuitable  to  the  depraved  manners  of 
the  prefent  times. 

Vol.  !!•  U  u  Overflovving 
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Overflowing  riches  unequally  diftributed,  multiply  artificial  wants 
beyond  all  bounds  :  they  eradicate  patriotifm  :  they,  fofler  luxu- 
ry, fenfuality,  and  felfiflmefs,  which  are  commonly  gratified  at 
the  expence  even  of  juftice  and  honour.  ^  The  Athenians  .were 
early  corrupted  by  opulence ;  to  which  every  thing  was  made 
fubfervient,  "  It  is  an  oracle,"  fays  the  chorus  in  the  Agamem- 
non of  Efchylus,  "  that  is  not  purchafed  with  money."  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  from  imbecility  in  the  mo- 
ral fenfe  :  in  the  decline  of  a  nation,  it  prevails  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  affluence. 

In  a  fmail  ftate,  there  is  commonly  much  virtue  at  home,  and 
much  violence  abroad.  The  Romans  were  to  their  neighbours 
more  baneful  than  famine  or  peftilence  ;  but  patriotifm  in  them 
occafioned  great  integrity  at  home.  An  oath  when  given  to  forti- 
fy an  engagement  with  a  fellow- citizen,  was  more  facred  at 
Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  {a).  The  cenforian  of- 
fice cannot  fuccecd  but  among  a  virtuous  people  j  becaufe  its  re- 
wards and  ptmifhments  have  no  influence  but  upon  thofe  who  are 
afliamed  of  vice  *.  As  foon  as  Afiatic  opulence  and  hixury  pre- 
vailed in  Rome,  felfiflmefs,  fenfiiality,  and  avarice,  formed  the 
charaiSler  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  cenforian  power  was  at  an  end. 
Such  relaxation  of  morals  enfued,  as  to  make  a  law  neceflary  pro- 
hibiting the  cuflody  of  an  infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir,  for  fear 
of  murder.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  held  unlawful  to 
make  a  covenant  de  hereditate  viventis.  Thefe  regulations  prove  the 

•  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  clergy  from  the  pulpit  cenAired  puUic 
tranfa^ions,  and  even  the  conduA  of  their  king,  as  our  Britiih  clergy  did  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  and  11.  They  ailumed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor  \  but 
they  were  not  men  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  io  a  corrupted  nation. 

(tf)  L'Efprlt  des  loix,  liv,  8.ch.  13. 

*    Romans 
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Romans  to  have  been  grofsly  corrupt.  Our  law  is  different  in  both 
articles ;  becaufe  it  entertains  not  the  fame  bad  opinion  of  the  people 
whom  it  governs.  Domitius  Enobarbus  and  Appius  Pulcher  were 
confuls  of  Rome  in  tfce  699th  year ;  and  Memmius  and  Calvinus 
were  candidates  for  fucceeding  them  in  that  office.  It  was  agreed 
among  thefe  four  worthy  gentlemen,  that  they  fhould  mutually  affift 
each  odier.  The  confuls  engaged  to  promote  theeledion  of  Mem- 
mius and  Calvinus :  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fubfcribed  a  bond, 
obliging  themfelves,  under  a  penalty  of  about  L.  3000  Sterling, 
to  procure  three  augurs,  who  ftiould  attefl,  that  they  were  prefent 
in  the  comitia  when  a  law  pafled,  in  veiling  the  confuls  with  mili- 
tary command  in  their  provinces  ;  and  alfb  obliging  themfelves  to 
produce  three  perfbns  of  confular  rank,  to  dq)ofe,  that  they  were 
not  only  prefent  in  the  fenate,  but  adlually  in  the  nmnber  of  thofe 
who  figned  a  decree,  conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ufual  procon- 
fular  appointments.  And  yet  the  law  made  in  the  comitia,  and 
the  decree  in  the  fenate,  were  pure  fi<^ons,  never  even  fpoken  o£ 
Infamous  as  this  .tranfadion  was,  Memmius,  to  anfwer  fbme  po- 
litical purpofe,  was  not  afhamed  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.  This 
fame  Memmius,  however,  continued  to  be  Cicero's  correfpondent, 
and  his  profeffed  friend.  Proh  tempora  !  proh  mores  !  But  power 
and  riches  were  at  that  time  ruling  pailions ;  and  the  principles 
of  morality  were  very  little  regarded. 

It  is  needlefs  to  diflemble,  that  felfiflmefs,  fenfuality,  and  ava- 
rice, muft  in  England  be  the  fruits  of  great  opulence,  as  in  every 
other  country  ;  and  that  morality  cannot  maintain  its  authority  a- 
gainft  fuch  undermining  antagonifts.  Cuftomhoufe-oaths  have  be- 
come fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwallowed  without  a  wry  face ; 
and  is  it  certain,  that  bribery  and  perjury  in  eledling  parliament- 
members,  are  not  approaching  to  the  fame  cool  ftate  ?  In  the  infan- 
cy of  morality,  a  promife  makes  but  a  flight  impreflion  :  to  give  it 

Una  force, 
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force,  it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  many  folemmities  (^l) ; 
and  in  treaties  between  fovereigns,  even  thefe  folemnities  are  not 
relied  on  without  a  folemn  oath.  When  morality  arrives  at  ma*^ 
turity,  the  oath  is  thought- nnneceffary  ;  and  at  prefent,  morali-^ 
ty  is  fo  much  on  the  decline,  that  a  folemn  oath  is  not  motre  le-^ 
lied  on,  than  a  fimple  promife  was  originally.  Laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  fuch  immorality,  but  in  vain :  becaufe  none  but 
patriots  have  an  interefl  to  fupport  them  ;  and  when  patriotifm  is 
banifhed  by  corruption,  there  is  no  remaining  fpring  in  govern^ 
mcnt  to  make  them  effedlual.  The  ftatutes  made  againft  gaming,, 
and  againft  bribery  and  corruption  in  eledlioas,  have  no  authors 
ty  over  a  degenerate  people.  Nothing  is  ftudied,  bat  how  to  e* 
vade  the  penalties  ;  and  fuppofing  ftatutes  to  be  made  without  end 
for  preventing  known  evafions,  new  evafions  will  fpring  up  in 
their  ftead.  The  mifery  is,  that  (uch  laws,  if  they  prove  abor* 
tive,  are  never  innocent  with  regard  to  coniequences ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  fubverfive  of  morality  as  well  as  of  patriotiiin^  than 
a  habit  of  difregardir^  the  laws  of  our  country  *• 

But 

{a)  See  Hiftorical  Law-tra(5h,  traft  2. 

*  Lying,  and  perjury  are  not  in  every  cafe  equally xriminal;  atleaftarenoc 
commonly  reckoned  fo.  Lying  or  perjury,  in  order  to. injure  a  man,  is  held  highly. 
criminal ;  and  the  greater  the  hurt,  the  greater  the  crime.  To  relieve  from  pu«*^ 
nifhment,  few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury:  fincerity  is  not  evenexpeAed}  and 
hence  the  practice  of  torture.  Many  men  are  not  fcrupulous  about  oaths»  irhca 
they  have  no  view  but  to  obtain  juftice  to  themielves :  the  Jacobites^  that  chejr 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  as  Britifh  fubjefts,  made  no  gr«at  diffi* 
culty  to  fwallow  oaths  to  the  prefent  government,  tho*  in  them  it  was.  perjury.  It 
is  dangerous  to  withdraw  the  fmalleft  peg  in  the  moral  edifice  i  for  the  whole  will 
totter  and  tumble.  Men  creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fup- 
port a  friend,  has  become  cuftomary  of  late  years  i  witnefi  fi6Uttous  qualifications 
in  the  elcftors  of  parliament-men,  which  are  made  eflfeftual  by  perjury ;  yet  fuck 
is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  times^  that  no  man  is  the  worfe  thoujght  of  upoQ 

that 
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But  pride  ibmetimes  happily  interpofes  to  ftem  tlie  tide  of  cor- 
ruption. The  poor  are  not  alhamed  to  take  a  bribe  from  the 
rich  ;  nor  weak  dates  from  thofe  that  are  powerful,  difguifed  on- 
ly under  the  name  of  Jub/idy  or  pen/tan.  Both  France  and  England 
have  been  in  the  pradlice  of  fecuring  the  alliance  of  fome  foreign 
princes  by  penfions  ;  and  it  is  natural  in  the  ihiniflers  of  a  pen- 
fioned  prince,  to  receive  a  gratification  for  keeping  their  niafter  to 
his  engagement.  England  never  was  at  any  time  fo  inferior  to 
France,  as  to  fuflfer  their  king  to  accept  a  penfion^  whatever  pri- 
vate tranfadlions  might  be  between  the  kings  themielves.  But 
the  minifters  of  England  thought  it  no  difparagement,  to  receive 
penfionsfrom  France.  Evay  minifter  of  Edward  IV.  of  England 
received  a  penfion  from  Louis  XI. ;  and  they  made  no  difficulty 
of  granting  a  receipt  accordingly.  The  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  fayg 
Commines,  was  the  only  exception :  he  took  the  money,  but  re- 
fufed  a  receipt.  Cardinal  Wolfey  had  a  penfion  both  from  the 
Emperor  and  from  the  King  of  France :  and  his  mafter  Henry 
was  vain,  that  his  minifter  was  fo  much  regarded  by  the  firft 
powers  in  Europe.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his 
l»x>ther  James,  England  made  fo  defincable  a  figure,  that  the  mi- 
nifters accepted  penfions  from  Louis  XIV.  A  king  void  of  vir- 
tue was  never  well  fcrved.  King  Charles,  moft  difgracefully,  ac- 
cepted a  penfion  from  France :  what  fcruple  could  his  minifters 
have  ?  Britain,  governed  by  a  king  eminently  virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic, makes  at  preient  fb  great  a  figure,  that  even  the  loweft 
minifter  wovdd  difdain  a  penfion  from  any  foreign  prince.  Men 
formerly  were  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  that  a  penfion  creates  a  bias 
in  a  minifter,  againft  his  mafter  and  his  country.    At  prefent^ 


Aat  account.  We  muft  not  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther : 
n  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  become  fiich  ai» 
adept^  m  to  commit  perjuS7  ia  order  to  ruin  a  friend  when  he  becomes  an  enemy. 

men 
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men  axe  fo*  quick-fighted  as  clearly  to  fee,  that  a  foteiga  peafion 
to  a  minifter  is  no  better  than  a  bribe ;  and  it  would  be  held 
fo  by  all  the  world. 

In  a  nation  enriched  by  conqueft  or  commerce,  where  felfifh 
paflions  always  prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  fteih  the  tide  of  immora- 
lity :  the  decline  of  virtue  may  be  retarded  by  wholefome  regula* 
tions  ;  but  no  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its  meridian  vi- 
gour. Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  caufed  ftatues  to  be 
made  of  all  the  brave  men  who  figured  in  the  Germanic  war.  It 
has  long  been  a  pradlice  in  China,  to  honour  perfons  eminent  for 
virtue,  by  feafting  them  annually  at  the  Emperor's  expence.  A 
late  Emperor  made  an  improvement :  he  ordered  reports  to  be 
fent  him  annually,  of  men  and  women  who  when  alive  had  been 
remarkable  for  public  fpirit  or  private  virtue,  in  order  that  mo- 
numents might  be  eredled  to  their  memory.  The  following  re- 
port is  one  of  many  that  were  fent  to  the  Emperor.  "  According 
to  the  order  of  your  Majefty,  for  crt&lng  monuments  to  the  ho- 
nour of  women,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  continence,  for 
filial  piety,  or  for  purity  of  manners,  the  viceroy  of  Caoton  re- 
ports, that  in  the  town  of  Sinhoei,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
"  named  Leang^  facrificed  her  life  to  fave  her  chaftity.  In  the 
*'  fifteenth  year  of  our  Emperor  Canghi,  fhe  was  dragged  by  pi- 
"  rates  into  their  Ihip  ;  and  having  no  other  way  to  efcape  their 
"  brutal  luft,  flie  threw  herfelf  headlong  into  the  fea.  Being  of 
opinion,  that  to  prefer  honour  before  life  is  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation,  we  purpofe,  according  to  your  Majefly's  order,  to 
**  eredl  a  triumphal  arch  for  that  young  woman,  and  to  engrave 
"  her  Qory  upon  a  large  (lone,  that  it  may  be  preferved  in  pcr- 
"  petual  remembrance."  At  the  foot  of  the  report  is  written. 
The  Emperor  approves.  Pity  it  is,  that  fuch  regulations  il^ould  e- 
ver  prove  abortive,  for  their  purpofe  is  excellent.  But  they  would 
need  angels  to  put  them  in  execution.     Every  deviation  from  a 

juft 
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juft  fcledHon  enervates  them ;  and  frequent  deviations  render  thax% 
a  fubjed  of  ridicule.  But  how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented, 
when  men  are  the  judges  ?  Thofe  who  diftribute  the  rewards 
will  prefer  their .  friends,  ^nd  overlook  thofe  of  greater  merits 
Like  the  cenforiau  power  in  Rome,  fuch  regulations,  after  many 
abufes,  will  fink  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefted  morality  in  dark  times,  have  occa- 
fioned  much  injuftice  ;  and  1  am  not  certain,  that  they  are  yet  to- 
tally eradicated.  The  iiril  is  an  opinion.  That  an  adlion  derives 
itis  quality  of  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  without  regard  to 
intention.  The  other  is.  That  the  end  juftifies  the  means ;  or,  in 
other  words,  That  means,  otherwife  unlawful,  may  be  lawfully 
employed  to  bring  about  a  good  end.  With  an  account  of  thefc 
two  errors,  I  fhall  clofe  the  prefent  hiftorical  fketch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumflance  which  qualifies  an  adlion, 
and  its  author,  to  be  criminal  or  innocent,  is  made  evident  in  the 
firfl  part  of  the  prefent  fketch,  and  is  now  admitted  to  be  fo  by 
every  moral  writer.  But  rude  and  barbarous  nations  feldom  carry 
their  thoughts  beyond  what  falls  imder  their  external  fenfes  :  they 
conclude  an  adlion  to  be  right  that  happens  to  do  good,  and  an 
a(5Uon  to  be  wrong  that  happens  to  do  harm ;  without  ever  think- 
ing of  motives,  of  Will,  of  intention,  or  of  any  circumflance 
that  is  not  obvious  to  eye-fight.  From  many  pafTages  in  the  Old 
Teftament  it  appears,  that  the  external  adl  only,  with  its  confc- 
quences,  were  regarded.  Ifaac,  imitating  his  father  Abraham, 
made  his  wife  Rebecca  pafs  for  his  fifler.  Abimelech,  King  of 
Xhe  Philiflines,  having  difcovered  the  impoflure,  faid  to  Ifaac, 
•*  What  is  this  thou  hafl  done  unto  us  ?  One  of  the  people  might 
"  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou  fhouldft  have 
•*  brought  guiltinefs  upon  us  (a)."  Jonathan  was  condenmed  to  die 

{a)  Gcne(is»  cbap.3& 

for 
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for  tranfgrefling  a  prohibition  he  had  never  heard  of  {a).  A  fin 
of  ignorance,  i.  e.  an  adlion  done  without  ill  intention,  required 
a  facrifice  of  expiation  {h).  Saul  being  defeated  by  the  Philiftines^ 
fell  on  his  own  fword  :  the  wound  not  being  mortal,  he  prevail- 
ed on  a  young  Amalekite,  to  pull  out  the  fword,  and  to  difpatch 
him  with  it.  Jofephus  {c)  fays,  that  David  ordered  the  criminal 
to  be  delivered  up  to  jviftice  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered  greatly  about  intendon^ 
ibmetimes  holding  it  efTential  to  a  crime,  and  fbmetimes  difre^ 
garding  it  as  a  circumftance  of  no  moment.  Of  thefc  contradic- 
tory opinions  we  have  pregnant  evidence  in  the  two  tragedies 
of  Oedipus ;  the  firft  taking  it  for  granted,  that  a  crime  confifts 
entirely  in  the  external  a€l  and  its  confequences  ;  the  other  hold- 
ing intention  to  be  indifpenfable*  Oedipus  had  killed  his  father 
Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jocafta ;  but  without  any  crimi- 
nal intention,  being  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  them.  And  yet 
hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  gods  puniihed  the  Thebans  with  pe- 
(lilence,  for  fufFering  a  wretch  fo  groisly  criminal  to  live.  Sopho^ 
cles,  author  of  both  tragedies,  puts  the  following  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Tirefias  the  prophet. 


Know  then; 


That  Oedipus,  in  fhameful  bonds  united, 
With  thofe  he  loves,  unconfcious  of  his  guilt, 
Is  yet  moft  guilty. 

And  that  do<^rine  is  efpoufed  by  Ariftotle  in  a  later  period,  wh^ 
holding  Oedipus  to  have  been  deeply  criminal,  tho'  without  in- 
tention, is  of  opinion,  that  a  more  proper  fubjed  for  tragedy  nc- 

{0)  I  Ssmuel,  »^.44. 
{b)  Levtticas^  chap.  4. 
{c)  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 

ver 
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ver  was  brought  upon  the  ftage.  Nay  as  a  philofopher  he  talks 
currently  of  an  involuntary  crime.  Oreftes,  in  Euripides,  ac- 
knowledges himfelf  to  be  guilty  in  killing  his  mother ;  yet  afferts 
with  the  fame  breach,  that  his  crime  was  inevitable,  a  neceffary 
crime,  a  crime  commanded  by  religion. 

In  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  other  tragedy  mentioned,  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent propofition  is  maintained.  A  defence  is  made  for  that  un- 
lucky man,  agreeable  to  found  moral  principles,  that,  having  had 
no  bad  intention,  he  was  entirely  innocent ;  and  that  his  mif- 
fortuncs  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

Thou  who  upbraid'ft  me  thus  for  all  my  woes, 
Murder  and  inceft,  which  againft  my  will       -  - 
I  had  committed  ;  fo  it  pleas'd  the  gods^ 
Offended  at  my  race  for  former  crimes. 
But  I  am  guiltlefs  ;  can'ft  thou  name  a  fault 
Deferving  this  ?    For,  tell  me,  was  it  mine. 
When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare, 
That  he  fhould  one  day  perifh  by  the  hand 
Of  his  own  child  j  was  Oedipus  to  blame. 
Who  had  no  being  then  ?    If,  bom  at  length 
To  wretchednefs,  he  met  his  fire  unknown^  , 

And  (lew  him,  that  involuntary  deed 
Can'ft  thou  condemn  ?    And  for  my  fatal  marriage, 
Doft  thou  not  bMfh  to  name  it  ?  was  not  ihe 
Thy. fitter,  flie  who  bore  me,  ignorant 
And  guiltlefs  woman  !  afterwards  my  wife. 
And  mother  to  my  children  ?    What  flie  did,   flie  did  un- 
knowing. 
But,  not  for  that,  nor  for  my  murderM  father. 
Have  I  deferv'd  thy  bitter  taunts  :  for,  tell  me. 
Thy  life  attacked,  wouldft  thou  have  ftaid  to  aik 
•      Vol.  II.  X  X  Th'  aflkilln. 
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Th'  ailafEn,  if  he  were  thy  father  ?    Na; 
Self-love  would  urge  thee  to  revenge  the  infult;. 
Thus  was  I  drove  to  ill  by  th'  angry  gods  j 
This,  fhou'd  my  father's  Ibul  revifit  earthy 
Himielf  would  own,  and  pity  Oedipu5» 

Again,  in  the  fourth  adt,  the  following  prayer  is  put  up  for  Oe&- 
pus  by  the  chorus. 


O  grant^ 


That  not  opprefe'd  by  tort'ring  pain 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  death  he  linger  long ; 

But  fwift^  with  eafy  fteps,  defcend  to  Styx's  drear  abode ;; 

For  he  hath  led  a  life  of  toil  and  pain ; 

May  the  juft  gods  repay  his  undcferved  woe; 

The  audience  was  the  fame  in.  both  plays.  Did  they  think  Oedi-- 
pus  to  be  guilty  in  the  one  play,^  and  innocent  in  the  other  ?  If 
they  did  not,  how  could  both  plays  be  relifhed  ?.  if  they  did^  they 
muft  have  been  grofsly  ftupicL 

The  flatues  of  a  Romaa  Emperor  were  held  fo  facred,  that  to* 
treat  them  with,  any  contempt  was  high  treafon.  This  ridiculous^ 
opinion  was  carried  fb  far  out  of  common  fenie,  that  a.  man  was' 
held  guilty  of  high  treafon,  if  a  (lone  thrown  by  him  happened 
accidentally  to  touch,  one  of  thefe.  ftatues.  And  the  law  continued 
in  force  till  abrogated  by  a  rcfcript  of  Severus  Antoninus  {a). 

In  England,  fo  little  was  intention  regarded,  that  caiiial  homi-- 
Gide,  and  even  homicide  in  felf-defence,  were  capitally  punifhecL 
It  requires  ilrong  evidence  to  vouch  fo  abfurd  a.  law  j^  and  I  have* 
the  ftrongeft,  viz.  the  ad  52^  Henry  III.  cap.  26.  converting  the 
capital  punifhment  into,  a  forfeiture  of  moveables*  The  fama  grois 
blunder  continued  much  longer  to  be  law  in.  Scotland.    By  adi:  1 9.. 

{a)  I  5.  aileg.  JuKMaj^fU 

pari. 
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pari.  1649,  renewed  aA  2a.  parL  1661,  the  t:apital  ptmifiimcnt 
is  converted  to  impiifonment,  or  a  fine  to  the  wife  andxJiildren. 
In  a  period  fo  late  as  the  Reftoration,  ftrange  blindness  it  was,  not 
to  perceive,  that  homicide  in  felf-defence,  being  a  lawful  adl, 
juftified  by  the  ftriaeft  ruclcs  of  mondity,  fubjedte  not  a  man  to 
punifhment,  more  than  the  defbxding  his  property  s^ainft  a  rob- 
ber ^  and  that  casual  homicide,  meaning  homicide  committed  in- 
nocently without  ill  intention,  may  fnbge<5l  him  to  reparation,  but 
never  to  any  punifhment,  mild  or  fcvere. 

The  Jefuits  in  their  dodhines  fcem  to  reft  on  the  external  adl, 
difregarding  intention.  It  is  with  them  a  matter  of  perfeA  in- 
difference, from  what  motive  men  x>bey  the  laws  of  God ;  and 
that  xhe  iervice  of  thofe  who  obey  from  fear  of  punifflunent,  is  no 
lefc  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  *. 

The  other  error  mentioned  above,  is.  That  the  end  juftifies  the 
means.  In  defence  of  that  prdpofition,  it  is  urged,  that  the  cha- 
tadler  of  the  means  is  derived  frt>m  the  end;  that  every  adlion 
mud  be  right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end,  and  that  every 
adlion  mufl  be  wrong  which  contributes  to  an  ill  end.  But  thofe 
who  reafbn  thus,  ought  firft  to  confider,  whether  reafoning  be  at 
all  applicable  to  the  prefent  fiibjedl.  Reafbn  is  the  true  touchftone 
of  truth  and  falfehood ;  but  the  moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchftone 
of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to  maintain,  that  reafbn  is  our  guide  in 
judging  of  right  and  wrong,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  to  maintain^ 


^  External  (how  made  a  great  figure,  when  nodiing  was  regarded  but  what  is 
Tifible.  B7  acutenefs  of  judgement,  and  refinement  of  ufte,  the  pleafures  of  fi>* 
ciety  prevail,  and  forms  and  ceremonies  are  difrcgarded.  External  ihow,  however, 
continues  to  ftaad  its  ground  in  feveral  inftances.  It  occafions,  in  particular,  manj 
An  iU-forccd  match  :  a  young  man  is  apt  to  be  captivated  ^th  beau^  or  drcis  j  a 
joung  woDUui  inth  equipage  or  a  title. 

X  X  a  that 
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that  the  mprdl  fenfe  is  our  guide  in  judging  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood.  The  moral  Ijbnfe  didtates,  that  on  no  pretext  whatever  is 
it  lawful  to  do  an  adl  of  injuftice,  or  any  wrong  {a) :  and  men, 
confcious  that  the  moral  fenfe  governs  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  fubmit  implicitly  to  its  ditSlates.  Influenced  however  by 
the  reafoning  mentioned,  during  the  nonage  of  the  moral  fenfe^ 
men  did  wrong  currently  in  order  to  bring  about  a  good  end  ; 
witnefs  pretended  miracles  and  forged  writings,  urged  without 
refcrve  by  every  fed  of  Chriftians  againft  their  antagonifts.  And 
I  am  forry  to  bbferve,  that  the  error  is  not  totally  eradicated : 
miflibriaries  employed  in  converting  infidels  to  the  true  faith,  ar© 
little  fcrupulous  about  the  means :  they  make  no  difficulty  to 
feign  prodigies  in  order  to  convert  thofe  who  are  not  moved  by 
argument.  Such  pious  frauds  tend  to .  fap  the  viry  foundationa 
ofmorality* 

(«)  See  the  firft  part  of  this  fketch,  $  2.  at  the  end. 
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SKETCH        III. 
Principles     and     Progrefs    of    Theology^ 


AS  no  branch  of  knowledge  can  vie  with  theology,  either  in 
dignity  or  importance,  it  juftly  claims  to  be  a  favourite 
ftttdy  with  every  peribn  endued  with  true  tafte  and  fblid  judge- 
ment. From  the  time  that  writing  was  invented,  natural  religion 
has  employed  pens  without  number;  and  yet  in  no  language  is 
there  found  a  complete  hiilory  of  it.  That  ta£k  is  far  above  my 
abilities :  I  propofe  only  a  flight  iketch ;  which  I  fhall  glory  in,, 
however  imperfedl,  if  it  excite  any  one  of  fuperior  talents  to  un- 
dertake a  ta£k  £o  arduous. 


CHAP.      L 
Exiftence   of  a   Deity. 


nr  Hat  there  are  beings,  one  or  many^  powerful  above  men, 
has  been  generally  believed  among  the  various  tribes  of 
men  :  I  may  iky  univerfally  believed,  notwithftanding  what  is  re- 
ported o£  iotbc  groCs  favages  ;  for  reports  repugnant  to  the  com- 
mon nature  of  man,  require  more  able  vouchers  than  a  few  illi* 
terate  voyagers.    Among  many  favagc  tribes,  there  are  no  word* 

but 
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but  for  objeds  of  external  fenfe  :  is  it  furprifing,  that  fuch  people 
are  incapable  to  exprcfs  their  religious  perceptions,  or  any  percep- 
tion of  internal  fenfe  ?  and  from  their  filence  can  it  be  fairly  pre- 
fumed,  that  they  have  no  fuch  perception  *  ?  The  belief  of  fupc- 
rior  powers,  in  every  country  where  there  are  words  to  exprefs  it, 
is  fo  well  vouched,  that  in  fair  reafoning  it  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted  among  the  few.  tribes  where  language  is  deficient.  Even 
the  groffeft  idolatry  affords  to  me  evidence  of  that  belief.  No  na- 
tion can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to  worlhip  a  ftock  or  a  (lone,  merely  as 
fuch.  The  vifible  objecl  is  always  imagined  to  bfc  coniledled  with 
ibme  invilibLe  power ;  and  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  former,  is.  as 
reprefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in  fome  manner  conne€led  with  it. 
Every  family  among  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertained  a  real 
ierpent  as  a  houfehold  god ;  and  the  fame  prad^ice  is  at  preient 
univerfal,  among  the  negroes  in  the  kingdom  of  Whidah :  it  is 
not  the  fcrpent  that  is  worfliipped,  but  Ibme  deity  imagined  ta 
refide  in  it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots,  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  a  bull  or  a  cat,  as  fuch :  the  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  a  deity,  as  reading  in  thefe  animals.  The  fun  is  to  man  a  £si- 
miliar  objed :  as  it  is  frequently  obfcured  by  clouds,  and  totally 
^lipfed  during  night,  a  iavage  readily  conceives  it  to  be  a  great 
fire,  fometimes  flaming  bright,  fometimes  obfcured,  and  fome- 
times  extinguifhed.  Whence  then  fun-wor£hip,  once  univeriai 
among  favages  ?  Plainly  from  the  fame  caufe :  it  is  not  properly 
the  fun  that  is  worihipped,  but  a  deity  who  is  fuppofed  to  dwell 
in  that  luminary. 

«  In  the  laxiguage  cvea  of  Pera^  thece  is  not  a  word  for  expreffing  zx^  abftrafi: 
idca^  fuch  as  timtp  endurance^  /paccy  exiftence^  fubftance^  matter^  body.  It  is  no 
Icfs  dcfcdtivc  in  expreffing  moral  ideas,  fuch  ts  virtue^  jvftice^  gratitude^  liberty. 
The  Yameos,  a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko,  defcribed  by  CondaminCy  nfe  tlie 
movd  poettarrdroincour^ac  to  exprefs  the  number  three,  and  have  no  word  for  .a 

^renter  numbcur*    The  Brafilian  language  is  nearly  as  barren* 

Taking 
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Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  our  belief  of  fuperior  powers 
has  been  long  univerfal,  the  impc^tant  queftion  is,  From  what 
caoft  it  proceeds.  A  belief  fb  tiniyerfal,  and  £0  permanent,  can^ 
not  proceed  fircnn  chance,  but  muft  have  a  cau&  operating  con- 
ftantly  and  invariably  upon  all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofophers^ 
who  believfe  the  world  to  be  eternal  and  felf-exiftent,  and  imagine 
ic  to  be  the  only  deity,,  tho?  without  intelligence,  endeavour  to  ac^ 
count  for  our  belief  of  fuperior  powers,,  from  the  terror  that 
thunder  and  other  elementary  convuUions  raife  in  favages  ;  and 
thence  conclude  that  fuch  belief  is  no  evidence  of  a  deity.  •  Thus- 
Lucretius^ 

Prtetcrea,  cui  non  animus  fbrmidine  divum 
Gontrahitur  ?  cui  non  conripunt  membra  pavore, 
Fxdminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  cellus 
Contremit,  et  magnum  pcrcurnint  murmura  coelum  *  [a)  ?? 

And  Petronius  Arbiter,, 

Primus  in  orbe  debs  fecit  timor  :  ardua  coeFo 
Fulmina  quum  caderent  difcufTaque  moenia  flammis^ 
Atque  iiflus  ftagraret  Athos  f . 

Man,  during  infancy  a  defenceleis  animal^  is  endued  on  that  ac^ 

^  VHiat  man  can  boaft,  that  firm  undaunted  foul^ 
That  hears,  unmoT'di  when  thunder  ihakes  the  pole;,  * 
Nor  Ou'inks  with  fear  of  an  offended  pow'r, 
When  lightnings  flafh,  and  ftorms  and  tempefts  roar  V 

t  When  dread  convulfions  rocked  the  labVing  earthy. 
And  livid  cluuds  firft  gave  the  thunder  birth, 
InftinAive  fear  within  the  human  bread 
The  firft  ideas  of  a  GodimprefsM* 


W  Lib.  ^ 
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tount  witK  a  large  portion  of  fearl  Savages,  grof&ly  ignorant  of 
caufes  and  cfFe<n?s,  take  fright  at  every  unufiial  appearance,  and 
recur  to  fome  malignant  po^wcr  as  the  canfe.  '  Now,  if  the  authors 
quoted  mean  calv,  that  the  iirft  perception  of  deity  among  TaVa- 
ges  is  occafioned  by  fear,  I  heartily  fubfcribe  to  their  opinion, 
fiiit  if  it  was  their  meaning,  that  fiKh  perceptions  proceed  from 
fear  folely,  without  having  any  other  caufc;,  I  wifli  to  be  inform* 
cd,  from  what  fourcc  is  derived  the  belief  we  have  of  fuperior 
benevolent  bemgs.  Fear  cannot  be  the  fourcc  :  and  it  will  be  feea 
anon,  that  tbo'  malevolent  deities  were  firft  recognifed  among  fa- 
yages  ;  yet  that  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety^  the  exiftence  of  bene- 
volent deities  was  univerfally  believed^  The  fa<5l  is  certain ;  and 
therefore  fear  is  not  the  fole  caufe  of  our  believing  the  exiftence  of 
fuperior  beings. 

It  is  befide  to  me  evident,  that  the  belief  even  of  malevolent 
deities,  once  univerfal  among  all  the  tribes  of  men,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  from  fear  folely.  I  obferve,  firft,  That  there  are  many 
n^en,  to  whom  an  eclipfe,^  an  earthquake;  and  even  thttnder,  are 
unknown:  Egypt  in  particular,  tho*  the  country  of  fuperftition^ 
is  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  two  latter.  Nor  do  fuch 
appearances  ftrike  terror  into  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
them.  The  univerfality  of  the  belief,  muft  then  have  fome  caufe 
more  univerfal  than  fear.  I  obferve  next.  That  if  the  belief  were 
founded  folely  on  fear,  it  would  die  away  gradually  as  men  im- 
prove in  the  knowledge  of  caufes  and  efFedls.  Inftrudl  a,  favage, 
that  thundcx,  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  proceed  from  natural 
caufes,  and  are  not  threatenings  of  an  incenfed  deity  ;  his  fear  of 
malevolent  beings  will  vanifli ;  and  with  it  his  belief  in  them,  if 
founded  folely  on  fear.  Yet  the  diredl  contrary  is  true  :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  human  underftanding  ripens,  our  belief  of  fuperior 
powers,  or  of  a  Deity,  turns  more  and  more  firm  and  authorita- 
tive; 
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tive  ;  which  will  be  made  evident  m  the  chapter  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

Philofophers  of  more  enlarged  views,  and  of  deeper  penetration, 
may  poflibly  think,  that  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  this  world,  which  loudly  proclaim  a  Deity,  may  be 
iufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  grofleft  favages,  and  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  a  Deity.  And  to  give  due  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment, I  fhall  relate  a  converfation  between  a  Greenlander  and  a 
Danifh  miflionary,  mentioned  by  Crantz  in  his  hiftory  of  Green- 
land. "  It  is  true,"  fays  the  Greenlander,  **  we  were  ignorant 
"  Heathens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God,  till  you  came.  But  you 
**  muft  not  imagine,  that  no  Greenlander  thinks  about  thefe 
"  things.  A  kajak  (^),  with  all  its  tackle  and  implements,  can- 
"  not  exift  but  by  the  labour  of  inan  ;  and  one  who  does  not  un- 
"  derftand  it,  would  fpoil  it.  But  the  meaneft  bird  requires 
"  more  (kill  than  the  bed  kajak  ;  and  no  man  can  make  a  bird. 
"  There  is  ftill  more  fkill  required  to  make  a  man :  by  whom 
**  then  was  he  made  ?  He  proceeded  frpra  his  parents,  and  they 
from,  their  parents.  But  fome  muft  have  been  the  firft  pa- 
rents :  whence  did  they  proceed  ?  Common  report  fays,  that 
**  they  grew  out  of  the  earth :  if  fo,  why  do  not  men  ftill  grow 
**  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence  came  the  earth  itfelf,  the 
"  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars  ?  Certainly  there  muft  be  fome  be- 
"  ing  who  made  all  thefe  things,  a  being  more  wife  than  the 
"  wifeft  man.**  The  reafoning  here  from  efFe<5ls  to  their  caufes, 
IS  ftated  with  great  precifion  ;  and  were  all  men  equally  penetra- 
ting with  the  Greenlander,  fuch  reafoning  might  perhaps  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  belief  of  Deity,  univerfally  fpred  among 
all  favages.     But  fuch  penetration  is  a  rare  quality  among  fava- 

{a)  A  Greenland  boat. 
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ges  ;  and  yet  the  belief  of  fuperior  powers  is  univcrfal,  uot  ex- 
cepting even  the  grofleft  favages,  who  are  altogether  incapable  of 
reafoning  like  our  •  Greenland  philofopher.  Natural  hiftoryhas 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  of  late  years,  and  the  finger  of  God  ig 
fo  vifible  to  us  in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  that  we  do  not 
readily  conceive  how  even  favages  can  be  ignorant :  but  it  is  a 
common  fallacy  in  reafoning,  to  judge  of  others  by  what  we  feel 
in  ourfelves.  And  to  give  jufter  notions  of  the  condition  of  fava- 
ges, I  take  liberty  to  introduce  the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Siberia, 
as  exhibiting  a  ftriking  pidure  of  favages  in  their  natural  (late. 
That  people  were  baptized  at  the  command  of  Prince  Gagarin^ 
governor  of  the  province  ;  and  Laurent  Lange,  in  his  relation  of 
a  journey  from  Peterfburg  to  Pekin  ann.  1715,  gives  the  foUow-i 
ing  account  of  their  converfion.  "  I  had  curiofity,"  fays  he, 
to  queftion  them  about  their  worfhip  before  they  embraced 
Chriftianity.  They  faid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon  a 
tree,  before  which  they  proftrated  themfelves,  raifing  their  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  howling  with  a  loud  voice.  They  could  not  ex- 
plain what  they  meant  by  howling  ;  but  only,  that  every  maa 
"  howled  in  his  own  fafhion.  Being  interrogated,  Whether^  in 
"  raifing  their  eyes  to  heaven,  they  knew  that  a  god  is  there, 
"  who  fees  all  the  actions,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  they 
"  anfwered  fimply.  That  heaven  is  too  far  above  them  to  know 
"  whether  a  god  be  there  or  not;  and  that  they  had  na  care  but 
"to  provide  meat  and  drink.  Another  queftion  was  put.  Whe- 
ther they  had  not  more  fatisfadlion  in  worfhipping  the  living 
God,  than  they  formerly  had  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry  j  they 
**  anfwered,  We  fee  no  great  difference ;  and  we  do  not  break 
*'  our  heads  about  fuch  matters."  Judge  how  little  capable  fuch 
ignorant  favages  are,  to  reafon  from  eflTedls  to  their  caufes,  and 
to  trace  a  Deity  from  the  operations  of  nature.  And  it  may  be 
added  with  great  certainty,  that  could  they  be  made  in  any  de- 
gree 
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gree  to  conceive  fuch  reafoning,  yet  fo  ^eak  and  obfcure  would 
their  conviction  be,  as  to  reft  there  without  moving  them  to  any 
fort  of  worfhip ;  which  however  among  favages  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  belief  of  fuperior  powers. 

To  fum  up  this  argument :  As  fear  is  a  caufe  altogether  infuf- 
ficient  for  the  belief  of  Deity,  univerfal  among  all  tribes  j  and  as 
reafoning  from  efiS:<fls  to  their  caufes  can  have  no  influence  upon 
ignorant  favages  ;  what  caufe  remains  but  nature  itfelf  ?  To  make 
this  belief  univerfal,  the  image  of  the  Deity  muft  be  ftamp'd  upon 
the  mind  of  every  human  being,  the  ignorant  equally  with  the 
knowing :  nothing  lefs  is  fufficient.  And  the  perception  we  have 
of  Deity  muft  proceed  from  an  internal  caufe,  which  may  be 
termed  the  Jenfe  of  Deity. 

Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  the  duty  we  are  under  to  wor- 
fliip  him.  And  to  enforce  that  duty,  the  principle  of  devotion  is 
made  a  part  of  our  nature.  All  men  accordingly  agree  in  wor- 
{liipping  fuperior  beings,  however  they  may  differ  in  the  mode 
of  worfhip.  And  the  univerfality  of  fuch  worfliip,  proves  devo- 
tion to  be  an  innate  principle. 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  accountable  beings,  arifes 
from  another  branch  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity.  We  expedl  appro- 
bation from  the  Deity  when  we  do  right ;  and  dread  puniihmeot 
from  him  when  guilty  of  any  crime ;  not  excepting  the  moft  oc- 
cult crimes,  hid  from  every  mortal  eye.  From  what  caufe  can 
dread  proceed  in  that  cafe,  but  from  belief  of  a  fuperior  being, 
avenger  of  wrongs  ?  That  dread,  when  immoderate,  diibrders 
the  mind,  and  makes  every  unufual  misfortune  pafs  for  a  punifli- 
ment  infli<Sted  by  an  invifible  hand.  "  And  they  faid  one  to  an- 
other. We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
faw  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  when  he  befought  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear  :  therefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon  us.  And 
Reuben  anfwercd  them,  faying,  Spake  1  not  unto  you^  faying, 
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"  Do  not  fin  againft  the  child  ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  there- 
**  fore  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required  (^)."  Alphonfus  King 
of  Naples,  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  He  drove  his  people 
to  defpair  with  oppreflive  taxes,  treacheroufly  aflaflinated  feveral 
of  his  barons,  and  loaded  others  with  chains.  During  profperity, 
his  confcience  gave  him  little  difquiet ;  but  in  adverfity,  his  crimes 
ftar'd  him  in  the  face,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  diftrelles  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  juft  punifliment.  He  was  ter- 
rified to  diftradlion,  when  Charles  VllL  of  France  approached 
with  a  numerous  army :  he  defcrted  his  kingdom  j  and  fled  to 
hide  himfelf  from  the  face  of  God  and  man. 

But  admitting  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  evidence  to  us  that  a  Deity 
aclually  exifts  ?  The  anfwer  is.  That  it  is  complete  evidence.  So 
framed  is  man  as  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes  {b) ;  which 
evidence  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  rejedl,  were  he  even  difpofed 
to  be  a  fceptic.  And  experience  confirms  our  belief;  for  our  fen- 
fes, when  in  order,  never  deceive  us. 

The  foregoing  fenfe  of  Deity  is  not  the  only  evidence  we  have 
of  his  exiftence ;  there  is  additional  evidence  from  other  branches  of 
our  nature.  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  are  two  paflions,  devotion, 
of  which  the  Deity  is  the  immediate  and  only  object;  and  dread  of 
punifliment,  when  one  is  guilty  of  any  crime.  Thefe  paflions  would 
Idc  idle  and  abfurd,  were  there  no  Deity  to  be  worfliipped  or  to 
be  dreaded :  they  would  be  illufory  paflions,  having  no  objedl : 
they  would  be  the  fingle  inftance  of  fuch  irregularity ;  and  grofsly 
irregular  it  would  be,  to  be  endued  with  paflions  or  principles 
contrived  for  no  end  or  purpofe.  Man  makes  a  capital  figure  ; 
and  is  the  moft  perfedl  being  that  inhabits  this  earth  :  how  then 
is  it  poflible  to  believe,  that  he  flioiild  be  endued  with  paflions 


(tf)  Gencifis  xliu  21.  S2, 

{h)  See  Ef&js  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  part  a*  [t&,  3. 
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contradidlory  to  the  regular  and  beiutiful  laws  which  govern  all 
other  things  here  ?  It  is  not  credible.  Tlie  paflions  mentioned, 
both  of  them,  diredl  us  to  a  Deity,  and  afford  us  irrefiftible  evi- 
dence of  his  exifkence. 

Thus  our  Maker  leaves  no  work  of  his  imperfedl :  he  has  re- 
vealed himfelf  to  us,  in  a  way  perfedly  analagous  to  our  nature  : 
in  the  mind  of  every  hmnan  creature,  he  has  lighted  up  a 
lamp,  which  renders  him  vifible  even  to  the  weakeft  fight.  Nor 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  cafe, 
the  condudl  of  Providence  to  man,  is  uniform.  It  leaves  him  to 
be  dirciSled  by  reafon,  where  liberty  of  choice  is  permitted  :  but 
in  matters  of  duty,  he  is  provided  with  guides  lefs  fallible  than 
reafon  :  in  performing  his  duty  to  man,  he  is  guided  by  the  mo- 
ral fenfc ;  in  performing  his  duty  to  God,  he  is  guided  by  the 
fenfe  of  Deity.  In  thefe  mirrors,  he  perceives  his  duty  intui- 
tively. 

It  is  no  flight  fupport  to  this  dodlrine,  that  if  there  really  be  a 
Deity,  it  is  highly  prefumable,  that  he  will  reveal  himfelf  to 
man,  fitted  by  nature  to  adore  and  worfhip  him.  To  other  ani- 
mals, the  knowledge  of  a  Deity  is  of  no  importance :  to  man,  it 
is  of  high  importance.  Were  we  totally  ignorant  of  a  Deity,  this 
world  would  appear  to  us  a  mere  chaos  :  under  the  government  of 
a  wife  and  benevolent  Deity,  chance  is  excluded ;  and  every  event, 
the  refult  of  eftablifhed  laws,  is  perceived  to  be  the  befl  on  the 
whole.  Good  men  fubmit  to  whatever  happens,  without  repi- 
ning, trufting  that  every  event  is  ordered  by  divine  Providence  : 
they  fubmit  with  entire  refignation ;  and  fuch  refignation  is  a  fo- 
vercign  balfam  to  every  misfortime. 

The  fenfc  of  Deity  refcmblcs  our  other  fenfes,  which  lie  dor- 
mant till  a  proper  objed  prefent  itfelf.  When  all  is  filcnt  about 
us,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  dormant ;  and  if  from  infancy  a  man 
were  confined  to   a  dark  room,  he  would  be  as  ignorant   of  the 

fenfc 
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fenfe  of  feeing,  as  one  bom  blind.  Among  favages,  the  obje£U 
that  roufe  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  are  uncommon  events  above  the 
power  of  man  ;  an  earthquake,  for  example,  a  hurricane,  a  total 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  a  fudden  fwell  of  a  river  that  prevents  their 
efcape  from  an  impending  enemy.  A  favage,  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  no  events  but  what  are  familiar,  has  no  perception  of  fupe- 
rior  powers;  but  thunder  rattling  in  his  ears,  or  the  convulfioa 
of  an  earthquake,  roufes  in  him  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  and  di-. 
redls  him  to  fome  fuperior  being  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  dreadful 
efFeds,  The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  afcribing  to  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  a  Deity,  things  that  have  a  natural  caufe  :  his 
error  however  is  evidence  that  he  has  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  no  lefs 
pregnant,  than  when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  immediate 
operation  of  Deity,  the  formation  of  man,  of  this  earth,  of  all  the 
world. 

The  fenCe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  fenfe,  makes  no  capital  fi- 
gure among  favages ;  the  perceptions  of  both  fenfes  being  in  them 
faint  and  obfcure.  But  in  the  progrefs  of  nations  to  maturity; 
thefe  fenfes  turn  more  and  more  vigorous,  fo  as  among  enlighten-!- 
ed  nations  to  acquire  a  commanding  influence ;  leaving  no  doubt 
about  right  and  wrong,  and  as  little  about  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  among  favages,  has  encou- 
raged fome  fceptical  philofophers  to  deny  its  exiftence.  It  has 
been  urged.  That  God  does  nothing  by  halves  ;  and  that  if  he  in- 
tended to.  make  himfelf  known  to  man,  the  fenfe  of  Deity  would 
produce  equal  convidlion  with  that  of  feeing  or  hearing.  When 
we  argue  thus  about  the  purpofes  of  the  Almighty,  we  tread  on 
flippery  ground,  where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftumble.  What  if  it 
be  the  pufpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  afford  us  but  an  obfcure  glimpfc 
of  his  being  and  attributes  ?  We  have  reafon  from  analogy  to 
conjefture,  that  this  may  be  the  cafe.     From  fome  particulars 
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mentioned  above  {a)j  it  appears  at  lead  probable,  that  entire  fub- 
mifllon  to  the  moral  fenfe,  would  be  ill-fuitcd  to  man  in  his  pre- 
feat  (late ;  and  would  prove  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  And  to  me 
it  appears  evident,  that  to  be  confcious  of  the  prefence  of  the  Great 
God,  as  I  am  of  a  friend  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  would  beincou^ 
fiftent  with  the  part  that  Providence  has  deftined  me  to  acfl  in 
this  life.  Refle<a  only  on  the  reflraint  one  is  under,  in  prefence 
of  a  fuperior,  fuppofe*the  King  himfelf :  how  much  greater 
our  reftraint  with  the  fame  lively  imprefEon  of  God's  awful  pre- 
fence !  Humility  and  veneration  would  leave  no  room  for  other 
pailions  :  man  would  be  no  longer  man;  and  the  fyflem  of  oui: 
prefent  ftate  would  be  totally  fubverted.  Take  another  inftance : 
Such  a  conviction  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  as  to  or 
vercome  every  inordinate  defire,  would  reduce  us  to  the  condition 
of  a  traveller  in  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  wifli  but  for  day-light  to 
profecute  his  journey.  For  that  very  reafon,  it  appears  agreeable 
to  the  plan  of  Providence,  that  we  fhould  have  but  an  obfcure 
glimpfe  of  futurity.  As  the  fame  plan  of  Providence  is  vilible  in 
all,  I  conclude  with  afTurance,  that  a  certain  degree  of  obfcurity, 
weighs  nothing  againft  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  more  than  againft  the 
moral  fenfe,  or  againft  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments. 
Whether  all  men  might  not  have  been  made  angels,  and  whether 
more  happinefs  might  not  have  refulted  from  a  different  fyftem, 
lie  far  beyond  tlie  reach  of  human  knowledge.  From  what  id 
known  of  the  conduct  of  Providence,  we  have  reafon  to  preiUme, 
diat  our  prefent  ftate  is  the  refult  of  wifdom  and  benevolence.  So 
much  we  know  with  ceruinty,  that  the  fenfe  we  have  of  Deity 
and  of  moral  duty,  correfpond  accurately  to  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  imperfe(£fc  being ;  and  th^t  thefe  fenfcs,  were  they  abfolutely 
pcrfcd,  would  unhinge  his  nature^  and  convert  him  into  a  very 
different  being. 

(«)  Book  2.  flutch  X. 
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A  theory  efpoufed  by  feveral  writers  ancient  and  modem,  muft 
not   be   overlooked;  becaufe  it   pretends    to  compofe   the  world 
without  a  Deity;  which  would  reduce  the  fenfe  of  Deity  to  be  de- 
lufive,  if  it  have  any  exiftence.     The  theory  is.  That  the  world, 
compofed   of  animals,  vegetables,  and  brute   matter,  is  felf-ex- 
iftent  and  eternal ;  and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  neceflary  chain 
of  caufes  and  effedls.     In   this  theory,  tho'  wifdom   and  benevo- 
lence  are  confpicuous  in  every  part,  yet  the  great  work  of  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  whole,  is  underftood  to  have  been   done 
blindly  without  intelligence  or  contrivance.     It  is  fcarce  neceflary 
to  remark,  that  this  theory,  afliimed  at  pleafure,  is  highly  im- 
probable, if  not  abfurd ;  and  yet  that  it  is  left  naked  to  the  world 
without  the  leaft  cover  or  fupport.     But  what  I  chiefly  infift  oa 
is,  that  the  endlefs  number  of  wife   and  benevolent  effedts,  dif- 
play'd  every  where  on  the  face   of  this  globe,  afford  to  us  com- 
plete evidence  of  a  wife  and  benevolent  caufe ;  and  as  thefe  ef- 
fedls  are  far  above  the  power  of  man,  we  neceflarily  afcribe  them 
to  fome  fuperior  being,  or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity  (a).     And 
this  is  fufiicient  to  remove  the   prefent  objedlion   againft  the  ex- 
iftence of  a  fenfe  of  Deity.     But  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  this  par- 
tial vidlory.     I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  nothing  more  is  required 
but  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  to  overturn  the  fuppofition  of  felf-exift- 
ence  in  a  world  compofed  of  many  heterogeneous  parts,  and  of  a 
chain  of  caufes  and  effects  framed  without  intelligence  or  fore- 
fight,  tho'  full   of  wifdom  and  contrivance  in  every  part.     For 
if  a  Deity  exift,  wife  and  powerful  above  all  other  beings,  felf- 
exiftence  ought  to   be  his  peculiar  attribute ;  and   no  perfon  of 
rationality  will  have  any  hefitation  in  rejedling  the  felf-exiftencc 
of  fuch  a  world,  when  fo  natural  a  fuppofition  lies  in   view,  as 
that  the  whole  is  the  operation  of  the  truly  felf-exiftent  being. 


[a)  Firft  (ketch  of  this  third  book,  ft(fl.  i. 
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whofe  power  and  wiidom  are  fully  adequate  to  that  arduous 
tafk. 

Many  groft  and  abfurd  conceptions  of  Deity  that  have  prevail- 
ed among  rude  nations,  are  urged  by  fome  writers  as  another  ob- 
jedHon  againfl  a  fenfe  of  Deity.  That  objedlion  fliall  not  be 
overlooked ;  but  it  will  be  anfwered  to  better  purpofe,  after  thefe 
grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  are  examined ;  which  fhall  be  done 
in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

The  proof  of  a  Deity  from  the  innate  fenfe  here  explained,  dif- 
fers materially  from  what  is  contained  in  eflays  on  morality  and 
natural  religion  {a).  The  proof  there  given  is  founded  on  a  chain 
of  reafoning,  altogether  independent  on  the  innate  fenfe  of  Deity, 
Both  equally  produce  convi6lion ;  but  as  a  fenfe  operates  intui- 
tively without  Teafoning,  the  fenfe  of  Deity  is  made  a  branch  of 
hiuian  nature,  in  order  to  enlighten  thofe  who  are  incapable  of 
a  long  chain  of  reafoning ;  and  to  fiich,  who  make  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  it  is  more  convincing,  than  the  moft  perfpicuous  rea- 
foning to  a  philofopher. 


CHAP.        IL 
Progrefs  of  Opinions  with  relpedl  to  Deity. 


'T^  H  E  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  many  other  delicate  fenfes,  is  in  fa- 

vages  fb  faint  and  obfcure  as  eafily  to  be  biaffed  from  truth. 

Among  them,  the  belief  of  many  fuperior  beings,  is  univerfal. 

And  two- caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.     The  firft  is,  that  be- 

(41)  Part  2.  fed- 7# 
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itigaccuftomisd  tb  a  plurality  of  vifible  obje^s^  men,  moi^tainsi 
trees,  cattle,  and  fuch  like,  they  are  naturally  led  to  imagine*  the 
fame  plurality  in  things  not  vifible  j  and  from  that  flight  bias, 
flight  indeed  but  natural,  is  partly  derived  thefyftem  of  Poly- 
theifm,  univerfal  among  favages.  The  other  is,  [that  favages 
know  little  of  the  connedHon  between  caufts  and  efie<fb,  and  ftill 
Icfs  of  the  order  and  government  of  this  world  :  every  event  that 
is  not  familiar,  appears  to  them  fingnlar  and  extraordinary  j  and 
if*  Inch  event  exceed  human  power,  it  is  without  hefitation  afcri- 
bed  to  a  fopcri^  being.  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  (avage,  nor  to 
any  perfon  who  is  not  a  philofophcr,  that  the  many  various  events 
exceeding  human  power  and  feemingly  unconnecSled,  may  all  pro- 
deed  from  the  fame  caufe ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to  different 
beings.  Pliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to  another  caufe,  viz.  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  nien'  have  of  their  imbecility  :  "  Our  powers  are  con- 
*-  fined  within  narrow  bounds :  we  do  not  readily  conceive 
**  powers  in  the  Deity  much  more  extenfive;  and  we  fupply  by 
*'  number  what  is  wanting  in  power."  Polytheifm,  thus  found- 
ed, is  the  firfl  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  theology;  for  it  is  em- 
braced by  the  rudeft  favages,  who  have  neither  capacity  nor  in- 
clination to  pierce  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 

The  next  flage  is  difl:inguifhable  from  others,  by  a  belief  that 
all  fuperior  beings  are  malevolent.  Man,  by  nature  weak  and 
helplefs,  is  prone*  to  fear,  dreading  every  new  objeA  and  every 
unufual  event.  Savages,  having  no  protedlion  againfl  florms, 
tempefts,  or  other  external  accidents,  and  having  no  pleafiires  but 
in  gratifying  hunger,  tliirft,  and  animal  love,  have  •  much  to 
fear,  and  little  to  hope.  In  that  difconfolate  condition,  they  at- 
tribute the  bulk  of  their  diflrcffes  to  invjfible  being|s,  who  in  their 
opinion  muft  be  malevolent.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Solon;  as  appears  in  a  coover- 
fation  between  him  and  Croefus  King  of  Lydia,  mentioned  by 

Herodotus 
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HcTGidotus  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hiilory.  ^^  Craefus,  faid  So- 
^^  loQ^  you  aik  me  about  human  affairs;  and  I  anfwer  as  one 
/*  wh9  thinks  that  all  the  gods  are  envipus,  and  didurbers  of 
}^  mankind.'*  The  n^roes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  dread  their 
deities  as  tyrants  and  opprefToirs :  having  no  conception  of  a  good 
.deity,  they  attribute  the  few  bleflings  they  receive,  to  the  foil,  to 
.the  rivers,  to  the  trees,  and  to  the  plants.  The  Lithuanians  con- 
unued  Pagans  down  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  worfhipped 
in  gloomy  woods^  where  their  deities  were  held  to  refide.  Their 
.worfhip  probably  was  prompted  by  fear,  which  is  allied  to 
gloominefs  or  darknefs.  The  people  of  Kamfkatka  acknowledge 
to  this  day  many  malevolent  deities,  having  little  or  no  notion 
of  a  good  deity.  They  believe  the  air,  the  water,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  woods,  to  be  inhabited  by  malevolent  fpirits, 
whom  they  fdar  and  worihip.  The  iavagcs  of  Guiana  afcribe  to 
the  devil  even  their  moft  common  diieafes;  nor  do  they  ever 
think  of  another  remedy,  but  to  apply  to  a  forcercr  to  drive  him 
away.  Such  negroes  as  believe  in  the  devil,  paint  his  images 
white. 

Gonvi^on  of  fupcrior  beings,  who,  like  men,  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  fometimes. doing  good,  fometimes  mifchief,  conilitutes 
the  third  flage.  This  came  to  be  the  {yftcm  of  theology  in  Greece. 
The  introdu<Slion  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  while  they  were 
litde  better  than  favages,  produced  a  compound  of  charadler  and 
manners,  that  has  not  a  parallel  in  any  other  nation.  They  were 
acute  in  fcience,  ikilful  in  fine  arts,  extremely  deficient  in  morals, 
grofs  beyond  conception  in  theology,  and  fuperilitious  to  a  degree 
of  folly  ;  a  (brange  jumble  of  exquifite  fenfe  and  abfurd  nonfcnfe. 
They  held  their  gods  to  refemble  men  in  dieir  external  figure,  and 
to  be  corporeal.  In  the  2 id  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  witli  a 
huge  ftone  beats  Mars  to  the  ground,  whole  monftrous  body  co- 
vered feven  broad  acres.    As  corporeal  beings,  they  were  fuppofed 
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to  require  the  nourifhment  of  meat,  drink,  and  flccp.  Homer 
mentions  more  than  once  the  inviting  of  gods  to  a  feaft  :  and  Pau- 
fanias  reports,  that  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  there  were 
figures  of  clay,  reprefenting  a  feaft  given  by  Amphydlion  to  Bac- 
chus and  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Java  are  not 
fo  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  as  to  think  that  the  gods  eat  the  of- 
ferings prefented  to  them  :  but  it  is  their  opinion,  that  a  deity 
brings  his  mouth  near  the  offering,  fucks  out  all  its  favour,  and 
*  leaves  it  taftelefs  like  water  *.  The  Grecian  gods,  as  defcribed  by 
Homer,  drefs,  bathe,  and  anoint,  like  mortals,  Venus,  after  be- 
ing dete<5lcd  by  her  huiband  in  the  embraces  of  Mars,  retires  to 
Paphos, 

Where  to  the  powV  an  hundred  altars  rl^. 
And  breathing  odours  fcent  the  balmy  fkies  : 
Concealed  fhe  bathes  in  confecrated  bowVs, 
The  Graces  unguents  flied,  ambrofial  ftiowVs, 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods  !     She  laft  affumes 
Her  wondrous  robes  j  and  full  the  goddefs  blooms. 

Odyssey,  book  8. 

Juno*s  drefs  is  moft  poetically  defcribed,  Iliad,  book  14.  It  was 
alfb  univerfally  believed,  that  the  gods  were  fond  of  women,  and 
had  many  children  by  them.  The  ancient  Germans  thought  more 
fenfibly,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  refemble  men  in  any  de- 
gree, or  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  temple.  Led  by  the 
fame  impreffions  of  deity,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  thought,  that 
the  gods  did  not  much  exceed  themfelves  in  knowledge.  When 
Agefilaus  journeyed  with  his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged  in 

•  All  Greek  writers,  and  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood,  form  the  world  out  of  a 
chaos.    They  had  no  fuch  exalted  notion  of  a  deity  as  to  believe,  that  he  could 
'  niake  the  world  out  of  nothing. 
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a  temple  ;  making  the  gods  witnefles,  fays  Plutarch,  of  his  moft 
&cret  adlions.  The  Greeks  thought,  that  a  god,  like  a  man, 
might  know  what  pafFed  within  his  own  houfe  ;  without  know- 
ing any  thing  pafling  at  a  greater  diftancc.  Agamemnon,  in  E- 
fchylus,  putting  off  his  travelling  habit,  and  dreffing  himfelf  in 
fplendid  purple,  is  afraid  of  being  fecn  and  envied  by  fome  jea- 
lous god.  We  Icam  from  Seneca,  that  people  drove  for  the  feat 
next  to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that  their  prayers  might  be  the 
better  heard.  But  what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this  head, 
is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like  men,  held  capable  of  doing 
both  good  and  iH.  Jupiter,  tlicir  higheft  deity,  was  a  ravifher  of 
women,  and  a  notorious  adulterer.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad, 
he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive  Agamemnon.  Mars  feduces 
Venus  by  bribes  to  commit  adultery  {a).  In  the  Rhefus  of  Eu- 
ripides, Minerva,  difguifed  like  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by  a  grofe 
lie.  The  ground- work  of  the  tragedy  of  Xuthus  is  a  lying  oracle, 
declaring  Ion,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Creufa,  to  be  the  fbn  of  Xuthus. 
Orcftes  in  Euripides,  having  flain  his  mother  Clytcmneftra,  ex- 
cufes  himfelf  as  having  been  milled  by  Apollo  to  commit  the 
crime.  "  Ah  !"  fays  he,  "  had  I  confulted  the  ghoft  of  my  fa- 
ther, he  would  have  diffuaded  me  from  a  crime  that  has  proved 
my  ruin,  without  doing  him  any  good."  He  concludes  with 
obferving,  that  having  a<5ted  by  Apollo's  command,  Apollo  is  the 
only  criminal.  In  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  makes  no 
difficulty  to  cheat  Ajax,  by  promifing  to  be  his  friend,  while  un- 
derhand (he  is  ferving  Ulyffes,  his  bitter  enemy.  Mercury,  in  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  his  fon  Myrtilus,  entails  curfes  on  Pelops 
the  murderer,  and  on  all  liis  race  *.     In  general,  the  gods,  every 

{h)  Odyffey.  book  8. 

•  The  Englifh  tranflator  of  that  tragedy,  obrenrcs  it  to  be  remarkable  in  the 
Grecian  creed,  that  the  gods  puni(h  the  crimes  of  men  upon  their  innocent  pofte- 
rity, 
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trhere  in  Greek  tragedies,  are  partial,  unjuft,  tyraiinical,  and  re- 
vengeful. The  Greeks  accordingly  have  no  referve  in  maltreatinjg; 
their  gods.  In  the  tragedy  of  Prometheus,  Jupiter,  without  the 
leaft  ceremony,  is  accufed  of  being  an  ufurpcr.  Efchylus  pro- 
claims publicly  on  the  ft^ge,  that  Jupiter,  a  jealous,  cruel,  and 
implacable  tyrant,  had  overturned  everything  in  heaven;  and 
that  the  other  gods  were  reduced  to  be  his  flavei.  In  the  tliad^ 
book  13.  Menelaus  addrefles  Jupiter  in  the  following  words: 
O  father  Jove  !  in  wifdom,  they  fay,  thou  dxcdleft  both  men  and 
gods.  Yet  all  thefe  ills  proceed  from  thee ;  for  the  wicked  thou 
dotl  aid  in  war.  Thou  art  a  friend  to  the  Trojans,  whoft  fouls  de^ 
light  in  force,  who  are  never  glutted  with  blood.**  The  gods  were 
often  treated  with  a  fort  of  contemptuous  familiarity,  and  em- 
ployed in  very  low  offices.  Nothing  is  more  conunon,  than  to  in- 
troduce them  as  adlors  in  Greek  tragedies ;  freqiieritly  for  trivial 
purpofes :  Apollo  comes  upon  the  ftage  mod  courteoufly  lo  ac- 
quaint the  audience  with  the  fubje6l  of  the  play.  Why  is  this 
not  urged  by  our  critics,  as  clai&cal  authority  againfl  the  rule  of 
Horace,  Ncc  dcus  interftt  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus  *•  Homer  makes 
very  ufeful  fervant^  of  his  gods,  Minerva,  in  particular,  is  a 
faithful  attendant  upon  Ulyffes.  She  ads  the  herald,  and  call* 
the  chiefs  to  council  [a).  She  marks  the  place  where  a  great  ftone 
fell  that  was  thrown  by  Ulyffes  [b).  She  aflifts  Ulyffes  to  hide  hi* 
treafure  in  a  cave  (c),  and  helps  him  to  wreftle  with  the  beg- 
gar {d).     Ulyffes  being  toft  with  cares  in  bed,    flie  defcend* 

•  Nor  let  a  god  id  pcrfon  ftand  difplayM, 
Unlefs  the  labouring  plot  defcrve  his  aid. 

Francis. 

{a)  Odyffey,  book  8* 

(b)  Books.  _        . 

(i)  Book  13. 

(i^)  Book  18. 
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front  heaven  to  make  him  fall  afleep  (a).  This  laft  might  poffibly 
be  iqueez'd.  into  an  allegory,  if  Minerva  were  not  frequently  in- 
troduced where  there  is  no  place  for  an  allegory.  Jupiter,  book 
17.  of  the  Iliad,  is  introduced  comforting  the  deeds  of  Achilles 
fpr  die  death  of  Patroclus.  It  appears  from  Cicero  (^),  that  when 
Greek  philofophers  began  to  reafon  about  the  deity,  their  notions 
were  wondetfully  crude.  One  of  the  hardeft  morfels  to  digeft  in 
Plato's  philofophy,  was  his  doArine,  That  God  is  incorporeal ; 
which-  by  many  was  thought  abfurd,  for  that,  without  a  body, 
he  could  not  have  fenfes,  nor  prudence,  nor  pleafure.  The  reli- 
gious creed  of  the  Romans  feems  to  have  been  little  lefs  impure 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  theirs,  in  befieging 
H  town,  to  evocate  the  tutelar  deity,  and  to  tempt  him  by  a  reward 
to  betray  his  friends  and  votaries.  In  that  ceremony,  the  name 
of  the  tutelat  deity  was  thought  of  importance  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
ion^  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  a  profound  fccret  *.    Appian 

of 

(«)  Odyfey,  book  2a 

(b)  Lib.  I.  De  aatora  deorom* 

-  ♦  Thfc  form  of  the  evocath  follows.  *•  Tuo  dufhi,  inquit,  Pythic  Apollo, 
^  tuoque  numiae  in|lin£lus,  pergo  ad  dclendam  urbem  Veios  :  dbique  hinc  dcci- 
^  mam  partem  prxdae  voveo.  Te  fimul,  Juno  Regina,  quse  nunc  Veios  colis,  pre- 
*f  cor,  ut  Qos  TiAores  in  noftram  tuaxnque  mox  futuram  urbem  fequarc  :  ubi  te, 
*'  dignum  amplitudine  tua,  templum  acciptat.**  Titus  Livius^  lib.  5.  cap>  21.*-' [/it 
Englijh  thus :  *^  Under  thy  guidanee  and  divine  inrpiration,  O  Pythian  ApoUo,  I 
^  march  to  the  deftruftion  of  fViV ;  and  to  thy  flirine  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  plun* 
^*  der.  Imperial  Juno»  guardian  of  Veii,  deign  to  profper  our  viilorious  arm$» 
**  and  a  temple  fliall  be  erected  to  thy  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  and 
V  majefty  of  thy  name.**]  -—  But  it  appears  from  Macrobius,  that  they  uftd  a 
form  of  evocation  even  when  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  was  unknown  to  them. 
^  Si  dcus,  fi  dea  ef>|  cut  populus  civitafque  Carthaginieofis  eft  in  tutcla,  tcque 
**  mjiume  ille  qui  ui*bis  hujus  popuKque  totelam  recipitli,  precori  venerorque,  ve* 
**  niamque  a.  vobis  pcto,  lit  vos  populum  civitatemque  Carthaginienfem  deferatis, 
**  loca,  templa^  facra,  urbemque  eorum  n;linquiati$|  abfque  his  abeatis,  eique  po- 

•*  pulo, 
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of  Alexandria,  in  his  book  of  the  Parthian  war,  reports,  that  An- 
thony, reduced  to  extremity  by  the  Parthians,  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  befought  the  gods,  that  if  any  of  them  w^re  jea- 
lous of  his  former  happinefs,  they  would  pOur  their  vengeance 
upon  his  head  alone,  and  iuffer  his  army  to  efcapc.  The  ftory 
of  Paris  and  the  three  goddeffes  gives  no  favourable  impreffion, 
either  of  the  morals  or  religion  of  the  Romans.  Juno  and  her 
two  filler- deities  fubmit  their  difpute  about  beauty  to  the  fhepherd 
Paris,  who  confcientioufly  pronounces  in  favour  of  Venus.     But 

— : manet  alta  mente  repojlum 
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Juno,  not  fatisfied  with  wreaking  her  malice  againft  the  honeft 
fhepherd,  declares  war  againft  his  whole  nation.  Not  even  E- 
neas,  tho*  a  fugitive  in  foreign  lands,  efcapes  her  fury.  Their 
great  god  Jupiter  is  introduced  on  the  ftage  by  Plautus,  to  deceive 
Alcmena,  and  to  lie  with  her  in  the  fhape  of  her  hufband.  Nay, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  that  this  play  made  much  for 
the  honour  of «  Jupiter  ;  for  in  times  of  national  troubles  and  ca- 
lamaties,  it  was  commonly  acfled  to  appeafe  his  anger  ;  —  a  moft 

**  pulo,  civitatiquc  xnctum,  formidincm,  oblivioncm  injiciatis,  proditiquc  Homanr 

«*  ad  me  meofquc  veneatis,  noftraque  vobis  loca,  templa,  iacra,  orbs,  acceptior 

<^  probatiorque  fit,  mihique  populoque  Romano  militibufque  mcb  praepofiti  fitis, 

"  ut  fciamus  intelligamufquc.     Si  ita  feceritis,  vovco  vobis  templa  ludofque  faAu- 

•*  rum."     SaturnaL  lib,  3.  cap.  9. -^  [/«  Englijb  thus  i  **  That  divinity,  whether 

<<  god  or  goddefs,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  divinity  I  in- 

«*  voke,  I  pray  and  fupplicate,  that  he  will  defert  that  perfidious  peopk.    Honour 

<<  not  with  thy  prefence  their  temples,  their  ceremonies,  nor  their  city,  abandon- 

*<  them  to  all  their  fears,  leave  them  to  infamy  and  oblivion.     Fly  hence  taRome, 

*«  where,  in  my  country,  and  among  my  felloW'<itizens,  thou  fhalt  have  nobler 

«  temples,  and  more  acceptable  facrifices ;  thou  (halt  be  the  tutelar  deity  of  this 

<<  army,  and  of  the  Roman  ftate.  On  this  condition,  I  here  vow  to  creA  temples 
<*  and  inftitutc  games  to  thine  honour.*'^ 

pregnant 
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pregnant  inftance  of  the  grofs  conceptions  of  that  warlike  people 
in  morality,  as  well  as  in  religion. 

A  divifion  of  invifible  beings  into  benevolent  and  malevolent, 
without  any  mixture  of  thefe  qualities,  makes  the  fourth  ft  age. 
The  talents  and  feelings  of  men,  refine  gradually  under  good  go- 
vernment :  focial  amufements  begin  to  make  a  figure :  benevo- 
lence is  highly  regarded ;  and  fwne  men  are  found  without  gall. 
Having  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  pure  benevolence,  and  finding  it 
exemplified  in  fome  perfons,  it  was  an  eafy  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of 
theological  opinions,  to  beftow  the  fame  chara<5ler  upon  fome  fupe* 
rior  beings.  This  led  men  to  diftinguifh  their  gods  into  two 
kinds,  effentially  different ;  one  entirely  benevolent,  another  en- 
tirely malevolent ;  and  the  difierence  between  good  and  ill,  which 
are  diametrically  oppofite,  favoured  that  diftindlion..  Fortunate 
events  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  wer^  accordingly  a- 
fcribed  to  benevolent  deities  j  and  unfortunate  events  of  that 
kind,  to  malevolent.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  malevolent 
deities  were  worihipped  at  Rome.  He  mentions  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  Bad  Fortune^  another  to  the  difeafe  termed  a  Fever.  The  La- 
cedemonians worihipped  Death  and  Fear  j  and  the  people  of  Cadiz 
Poverty  and  Old  Age ;  in  order  to  deprecate  their  %vrath.  Such  gods 
were  by  the  Romans  termed  Averruticiy  as  putting  away  evil, 

Convidtion  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity,  and  of  inferior 
deities,  fome  benevolent,  fome  malevolent,  is  the  fifth  ftage. 
5u€h  conviclion,  which  gains  ground  in  propoition  as  morality 
ripens,  arifes  from  a  remarkable  difference  between  gratitude  and 
fear.  Willing  to  Ihow  my  gratitude  for  fome  kindncfs  proce^l- 
ijttg  from  an  unknown  hand,  fevcral  perfons  occur  to  my  con- 
jedlures  ;  but  I  always  fix  at  laft  upon  one  perfen  as  the  moft 
likely.  Fear  is  of  an  oppofite  nature :  it  expands  itfelf  upon  e- 
very  fufpicious  perfon,  and  blackens  them  all  equally.  Thus, 
upon  providential  good  fortune  above  the  power  of  man,  we  na- 
.    Vol.  II.  3  A  turally 
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turally  reft  upon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  the  canfe  j  and  to  him: 
we  confine  our  gratitude  and  veneration.!  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  ftruck  with  an  uncommon  calamity,  every  thing  that 
poflibly  may  be  the  cauie,  raifes  terror  in  us.  Hence  the  propen- 
fity  in  fkvages  to  multiply  objeds  of  fear  j  but  to  confine  their 
gratitude  and  veneration  to  a  fingle  objecV.  Gratitude  and  vene- 
ration, at  the  fame  time,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  raife  a  high 
©pinion  of  the  perfbn  who  is  their  object ;  and  when  a  fingle  in- 
vifible  being  is  undferftood  to  pour  out  bleffings  with  a  liberal 
hand,  good  men,  inflamed  with  gratitude,  put  no  bounds  to  the 
power  and  benevolence  of  that  being.  And  thus  one  fupreme  be- 
nevolent Deity  comes  to  he  recognifed  among  the  more  enlight- 
ened favages.  With  refpe<5l  to  malevolent  deities,  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to-  be  numerous,  and  as  there  is  no  natural  impulfe 
for  elevating  one  above  another,  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be  of 
an  inferior  rank,  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  Deity, 

Unity  in  the  fupreme  being  hath,  among  philofophers,  a  more 
folid  foundation,  viz.  unity  oi  defign  and  of  order  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  this  world  *.  At  the  lame  time,  the  paflion 
of  gratitude,  which  leads  even  favages  to  the  attribute  of  unity 
in  the  fupreme  beings  prepares  the  mind  for  relifliing  the  proof  of 
that  unity,  founded  on  the  unity  of  his  works. 

The  belief  of  one  fopreme  benevolent  Deity,  and  of  fiibordinate 
deities  benevolent  and  malevolent,  is  and  has  been  more  univen- 
lal  than  any  other  religious  creed.     1  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  in- 


•  All  things  in  the  univerfe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.  ETery  thing  is  adjufted  to 
every  thing ;  one  defign  prevails  through  the  whole  :  and  this  uniformity  leads  the 
mind  to  acknowledge  one  audior ;  becaufe  the  conception  of  different  authors 
without  diftinftion  of  attributes  or  operations,  ferves  only  to  perplex  the  imagina- 
tion, without  beftowing  any  fatisfadtion  on  the  undex'ftanding.  Natural  hifiory  of 
RcUgion^by  David  Hume ^  Efqidrc^ 

fiances  ; 
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fiances  ;  for  a  complete  enumeration  would  be  endlefs.  The  dif- 
ferent favage  tribes  in  Dutch  Guiana,  agree  pretty  much  in  their 
articles  of  faith.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  Deity^ 
whofe  chief  attribute  is  benevolence  ;  and  to  him  they  afcribe  e* 
very  good  that  happens.  But  as  it  is  againft  his  nature  to  do  ill, 
they  believe  in  fubordinate  malevolent  beings,  like  our  devil,  who 
occafion  thunder,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  who  are  the  au- 
thors of  death,  difea&s,  and  of  every  misfortune.  To  thefe  de- 
vils, termed  in  their  language  Towahoos^  they  direft  every  fuppli- 
cation,  in  order  to  avert  their  malevolence ;  while  the  fupreme 
Deity  is  entirely  negle£led :  fo  much  more  powerful  among  fava- 
ges,  is  fear  than  gratitude.  The  North- American  favages  have  all 
of  them  a  notion  of  a  fupreme  Deity,  creator  and  governor  of  the 
'  world,  and  of  inferior  deities,  fome  good,  fome  ill.  Thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  have  bodies,  and  to  live  much  as  men  do,  but 
without  being  fubjcdled  to  any  diflrefs.  The  fame  creed  pre- 
vails among  the  negroes  of  Benin  and  Ck>ngo,  among  the  people 
of  New  inland,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  of  Madagafcar, 
of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  The  Chin- 
gulefe,  a  tribe  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  acknowledge  one  God  crea- 
tor of  the  univerfe,  with  fubordinate  deities  who  a<Sl  as  his  de* 
puties  :  agricixlture  is  the  peculiar  province  of  one,  navigation  of 
another.  The  creed  of  the  Tonquinefe  is  nearly  the  fame.  The 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  termed  King  George^ s  ijland^  believe  in 
one  fupreme  Deity  ;  and  in  inferior  deities  without  end,  who  pre- 
fide  over  particular  parts  of  the  creation.  They  pay  no  adoration 
to  the  fupreme  Deity,  thinking  him  too  far  elevated  above  his 
creatures  to  concern  himfelf  with  what  they  do.  They  believe 
the  ftars  to  be  children  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  an  eclipfe  to  be 
the  time  of  copulation.  According  to  Arnobius,  certain  Roman 
deities  prefided  over  the  various  operations  of  men.  Venus  prefi- 
ded  over  carnal  copulation ;  Puta  aififted  at  pruning  trees ;  and 

3  A  2  Pe.i 
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Peta  in  requefting  benefits  j  Nemeftrinus  was  god  of  the  woods, 
Nodutus  ripened  corn,  and  Terenfis  helped  to  threfh  it ;  Vibilia 
aflifted  travellers ;  orphans  were  tinder  the  care  of  Orbona,  and 
dying  perfons,  af  Nsenia ;  Offilago  hardened  the  bones  of  infants  ; 
and  Mellonia  protedled  bees,  and  beftow'dfweetnefs  cm  their  honey. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa  recognife  two  fupreme 
deities  in  company  ;  the  one  a  male,  god  of  the  men,  the  other  a 
female,  goddefs  of  the  women.  The' bulk  of  their  inferior  deities 
are  the  fouls  of  upright  men,"  who  are  conftantly  do^ng  good,  and 
the  fouls  of  wicked  men,  who  are  conftantly  doing  ill.  The  in- 
land negroes  acknowledge  one  fupreme  being,  creator  of  all 
things ;  attributing  to  him  infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge, 
and  ubiqtuty.  They  believe  that  the  dead  are  converted  into  fpi- 
rits,  termed  by  them /^jw^wfim,  or  protectors,  being  appointed  to* 
•guard  their  parents  and. relations.  The  ancient  Goths,  and  feve- 
ral  other  northern  nations, .  acknowledged  one  fupreme  being; 
and  at  the  fame  time  worfhipped  three  fubordinate  deities ;  Thor, 
reputed  the  fame  with  Jupiter ;  Odeii,.,  or  Woden, '  the  fame  with 
Mars  ;  and  Friga,  the  fame  with  Venus  *.  Socrates,  tiaking  the 
cup  of  poifon  from  the  executioner,  held  it  up  toward  heaven, 
and  pouring  out  fome  of  it  as  an  oblation  to  the  fuprentt  Deity, 
pronounced  the  following  prayer :  "  I  implore  the  immortal  God 
"  that  my  tranflation  hence  may  be  happy."  Then  .  turning  to 
Crito,  faid,  "  O  Crito '  I  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapius,  p^y  it."  .From 
this  incident  we  find  that  Socrates,  fbaring  above  his  countrymen, 
had  attained  to  the  belief  of  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity.  But  in 
that  dark  age  of  religion,  fuch  purity  is  hot  to  be  expcded  from 


♦  Regnator  omnium  Deus,  caetera  fiibjcfta  atque  parcnna  j  Tacitus  de  moribus 
Cermanorum^  cap.  39.  \Jn  Englijb  tbtu  :  "  One  God  the  ruler  of  all  ^  the  reft 
**  inferior  and  fubordinate."3 

Socrates 
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Socrates  himfclf,  as  to  have  rejedted  iubordinate  deities,  even  of 
the  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being  afligned  to  the  gods,  as  above  mentioned, 
proper  names  followed  of  courfe.  And  when  a  god  was  afcpr- 
taiaed  by  a  name,  the  bufy  mind  would  naturally  proceed  to  trace 
his  genealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  eftabliihed  dodh-ine  in  the 
coimtries  where  the  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  promulgated, 
Chriftianity  could  not  fail  to  prevail  over  Paganifm  ;  for  improve- 
ments in  the  mental  faculties  lead  by  fure  fteps,  tho*  flow,  to  one 
God. 

•  The  fixdi  ftage  is,  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
as  in  that  immediately  foregoing,  with  many  inferior  benevolent 
deities,  and  one  only  who  is  malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  na-* 
tural  knowledge,  and  become  ikilful  in  tracing  caufes  from  efie<Sls, 
they  find  much  left  malice  and  ill-defign  than  was  imagined : 
humanity  at  lafl  prevails,  which,  in  conne£lion  with  improved 
knowledge,  banifhes  the  fufpicion  of  ill-defign,  in  every  cafe 
where  an  event  can  poflibly  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word, 
a  fettled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the  world,  produced  con- 
vi(5tion  among  fome  nations,  lefs  ignorant  than  their  neighbours, 
and  lefs  brutal,  that  there  i&but  one  malevolent  fubcH-dinate  deity, 
and  good .  fiibordinate  deities  without  number.  The  ancient  Per- 
fians  acknowledged  two  principles ;  one  all  good  and  all  powerf al, 
named  Hfoinuz^  and  by  the  Greeks  corruptly  Oromazes  ;  the  other 
evil,  named  Ahariman^  and  by  the  Greeks  Arimanes.  Some  au- 
thors ailert,  that  the  Perfians  held  thefe  two  principles  to  be  co- 
eternal  :  others,  that  Oromazes  firft  fubdfted  alone,  that  he  crea- 
ted both  light  and  darknefs,  and  th.it  he  created  Arimanes  out  of 
darknefs.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Perfians, 
appears  from  their  Bible,  termed  the  Sadder ;  which  teaches.  That 
there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  all,  many  good  angels,  and  but 

one 
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one  evil  fpirit.  Plutarch  acquaints  us,  diat  Hormuz  and  Ahari- 
man,  for  ever  at  variance,  formed,  each  of  them,  creatures  of 
their  own  ftamp ;  that  the  former  created  good  genii,  fuch  as 
goodnefs,  truth,  wifdom,  jufticc ;  and  that  the  latter  created  e* 
vil  genii,  fuch  as  infidelity,  falfehood,  oppreffion,  theft.  This 
fyftem  of  theology,  commonly  termed  the  Manichean  fyjiem^  is 
faid  to  be  alfo  the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  .  following 
addition,  that  the  evil  principle  only  is  to  be  worlhipped  j  which 
is  abundantly  probable,  as  fear  is  a  predorpinant  pailion  in  bar- 
barians. The  people  of  Florida  believe  a  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevolent :  negleding  the 
former,  who,  they  fay^  does  no  harm,  they  bend  their  whole  at- 
tention to  foften  the  latter,  who,  they  fay,  torments  them  day 
and  night.  The  inhabitants  of  Darien  acknowledge  but  one  evil 
fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  defperately  afraid.  The  Hottentots^ 
anentioned  by  fome  writers  as  altogether  deftitute  of  religion,  arcj 
on  the  contrary,  farther  advanced. toward  its  purity,  than  ibme 
of  their  neighbours.  Their  creed  is.  That  there  is  a  fupreme 
being,  who  is  goodnefs  itfelf  j  of  whom  they  have  no  occafion  to 
ftand  in  awe,  as  he  is  incapable  by  his  nature  to  hurt  them  ;  that 
there  is  alfo  a  malevolent  fpirit,  fubordinate  to  the  former,  who 
mull  be  ferved  and  worlhipped  in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The 
Epicurean  dodrine  with  rei^^ed  to  the  gods  in  general.  That  being 
happy  in  themfelves,  they  extend  not  their  providential  care  to 
men,  differs  not  widely  from  what  the  Hottentot  bdieves  with  re* 
fpe^  to  the  fupreme  being. 

Having  traced  the  fenfe  of  deity,  from  its  dawn  in  the  grofleft 
favages,  to  its  approaching  maturity  among  enlightened  nations^ 
we  proceed  to  the  laft  ftage  of  the  progrefs,  which  makes  the  true 
fyftem  of  theology  ;  and  that  is,  con  virion  of  a  fupreme  beings 
boundlefs  in  every  perfedion,  without  any  fubordinate  deities^ 
benevolent  or  malevolent.    Savageg  learn  early  to  trace  the  chain 

of 
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ef  caufes  and  efiedls,  with  refped  to  ordinary  events  :  diey  know 
that  fading  produces  hunger,  that  labour  occaiions  wearinels, 
that  fire  bums,  that  the  fun  and  rain  contribute  to  vegetation.  But 
when  they  go  beyond  fuch  familiar  events,  they  lofe  fight  of  caufe 
and  eiBWl :  the  changes  of  weather,  of  winds,  of  heat  and  cold, 
hnprefs  them  with  a  notion  of  chance :  earthquakes,  hurricanes, 
ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fill  them  with  terror,  are 
aicribed  to  malignant  beings  of  greater  power  than  man.  In  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  them :  they 
difcover,  that  fuch  phenomena,  however  tremendous,  come  un- 
der the  general  law  of  caufc  and  effcft,  and  that  tliere  is  no  ground 
&r  aicribing  them  to  malignant  fpirits.  At  the  fame  time,  otir 
more  refined  fenfes  ripen  by  degrees :  fbcial  affedlions  come  to 
prevail,  and  morality  makes  a  deep  impreiEon«  In  maturity  of 
ienfe  and  underilanding,  benevolence  appears  more  and  more ; 
and  beautiful  final  caufes  are  difcovered  in  many  of  nature's  pro- 
dudlions,  that  formerly  were  thought  ufelefs,  or  perhaps  defthic- 
tive  :  and  the  time  may  come,  we  have  folid  ground  to  hope  that 
it  will  come,  when  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  government 
of  Providence,  will  all  of  them  be  cleared  up  ;  and  every  event  be 
found  conducive  to  the  general  good.  Such  views  of  Providence 
banifh  malevolent  deities  ;  and  we  fettle  at  lad  in  a  moft  com- 
fortable opinion  ;  either  that  there  are  no  fuch  beings  ;  or  that,  if 
they  exift  and  are  permitted  to  perpetrate  any  mifchief,  it  is  in 
order  to  produce  greater  good.  Thus,  through  a  long  maze  of 
errors,  man  arrives  at  true  religion,  acknowledging  but  one  Being, 
fupreme  in  power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence,  who  created  all 
other  beings,  to  whom  all  other  beings  are  fubjecled,  and  who  di- 
refts  every  event  to  anfwer  the  bed  purpofcs.     This  fyflem  is  true 

theology  *. 

Having 

*  Pliny  fccms  to  rclifh  the  doArioe  of  unity  in  the  Deity  j  but  is  at  a  lofs  about 

fcrming 
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.  Having  gone  through  the  different  fliges  of  religious,  belief,  ia 
its  gradual  progrefs  toward  truth  and  purity,  I  proceed  to  a  very 
impoi:tant  article,  viz.  The  hiftory  of  tutelar  deities.  The  belief 
of  tutelar  deities  preceded  indeed  fcveral  of  the  ftages  mentioned, 
witnefs  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  a^  it  is  not 
conne<fted  with  any  one  of  them  exclufive  of  the  reft,  the  clearnefs 
of  method  required  it  to  be  poftponed  to  all  of  them.  This  be- 
lief, founded  on  felfiftinefs,  made  a  rapid  progrefs  after  property 
in  the  goods  of  fortune  was  eftabliflied.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, ^nd  indeed  mod  nations  that  were  not  mere  fayages,  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves  tiitelar  deities,  who  were  underftood  to 
befriend  them  upon  all  occafions  j  and,  in  particular,  to  fight  for 
them  againft  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  gf  Homer  is  full  of  mira- 
culous battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  deities 
mixing  with  the  contending  parties,  aXid  pirtaking  of  every  dif- 
after,  death  only  excepted,  which  immortals  could  not  fuffer.  The 
lares y  penates^  or  fiioufehold-godsj  of  Indoftao,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  bear  witnefs,  that  every  family,  perhaps  every  perfon,  was 
thought  to  be  under  the  protedlion  of  a  tutelar  deity.  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro  gives  a  lift  of  tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Minerva 
were  the  tutelar  deities  pf  Athens  ;  Bacchus  and  Hercules  of  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  ;  Juno  of  Carthage,  Samos,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Mycene  ;  Venus  of  Cyprus  ;  Apollo  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Delphos  ; 
Vulqan  of  Lemnos.;  Bacchus  of  Naxus ;  Neptune  of  Tenedos^ 
iScc.     The  poets  teftify,  that  even  individuals  had  tutelar  deities  ; 

Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  ftabat  Apollo  : 
.   ^qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit. 
Oderat  -^neam,  propior  Saturnia  Turno  ; 
lUe-  tamen  Venerie  numine  tutus  erat. 

forming  any  juft  conception  of  him,  fomctimcs  confidering  ihc  world  to  be  our 
only  deity,  fomctimcs  the  fun*  .  •  • 

Saepe 
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Sxpe  ferox  cautum  petiit  Neptunus  Ulyflem  j 
Eripuit  patruo  fepe  Minerva  fuo  *  {a). 

Thougli  the  North-American  favages  recognife  a  fuprcme  Beings 
wife  and  benevolent,  and  alfo  fubordinate  benevolent  beings  who 
are  intruded  with  the  government  of  the  world  ;  yet  as  the  great 
diflance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings,  and  the  full  occupation  they 
have  in  general  government,  are  fuppofed  to  make  them  overlook 
individuals,  every  man  has  a  tutelar  deity  of  his  own,  termed 
ManltoUj  who  is  cotiftantly  invoked  during  war  to  give  him  vidlory 
over  his  enemies.  The  Natches,  bordering  on  the  MiiHfippi,  offef 
up  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies  to  their  god,  and  depodte  them  ia 
his  temple.  They  confider  that  being  as  their  tutelar  deity  who 
aflifts  them  againd  their  enemies,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  fkuU 
of  an  enemy  mud  be  an  acceptable  offering.  Tho*  they  worihip 
the  fun,  who  impartially  fhines  on  all  mankind  ;  yet  fuch  is  their 
partiality,  that  they  confider  themfelves  as  his  chofen  people,  and 
that  their  enemies  are  his  enemies. 

A  belief  fo  abftird  fliows  wofnl  imbecility  in  human  nature. 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  governs 
the  world  by  inflexible  laws,  from  which  he  never  can  fwerve  in 
any  cafe,  becaufe  they  are  tlie  bed  poj(fible  in  every  cafe  ?  To  fup- 
pofe  any  family  or  nation  to  be  an  objedt  of  his  peculiar  love,  is 
ao  lefs  impious,  than  to  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to  be  an 

♦  «'  The  rage  of  Vulcan,  and  the  martial  maid, 
"  PmrfuM  old  Troy ;  but  Phoebus*  love  repay'd^ 
*'  JEoeas  fafe,  deiy*d  great  Juno's  hate, 
^'  For  Venus  guards  her  favour'd  offspring's  htc : 
*<  In  vain  Ulyiles  Neptune's  wrath  aflaib, 
**  O'er  winds  and  waves  Minerva's  power  prevails.'' 

{m)  Ovid,  Tria,  lib.  i,  cleg.  a. 
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objedl  of  his  pecaliar  hatred  :  they  equally  arraign  Providence  of 
partiality.  Even  the  Goths  had  more  juft  notions  of  the  Deity. 
Totila,  recommending  to  his  people  jiiftice  and  humanity,  fays, 
*^  Quare  fie  habete,  ea  qus  amari  ab  hominibus  folent  ita  vobis 
"  falva  fore,  fi  juftitise  reverentiam  fervaveritis.  Si  tranfitis  in 
*^  mores  alios,  etiam  Deum  ad  hodes  tranfiturum.  Neque  enim 
^'  ille,  aut  omnibus  omnino  hominibus,  aut  uni  alicui  genti^  ad- 
•*  dicit  fe  fbcium  *.'* 

That  God  was  once  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Jews,  is  true ;  but 
not  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  term,  importing  a  deity  cho- 
fen  by  a  people  to  be  their  patron  and  protecflor.  The  orthodox 
faith  is,  "  That  God  qhofe  the  Jews  as  his  peculiar  people,  not 
"  from  any  partiality  to  them,  but  that  there  might  be  one  nation 
•*  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme  Deity ;  which  fhotdd 
be  profperous  while  they  adhered  to  him,,  and  unprofperous  when 
they  declined  to  idolatry ;  not  only  in  order  to  make  them  perfevere 
in  the  true  faith,  but  alfb  in  order  to  exemplify  to  all  nations  the 
"  condudt  of  his  Providence."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  per- 
verfe  Jews  claimed  God  Almighty  as  their  tutelar  deity,  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this  error  throws  light  upon  aa 
incident  related  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles.  There  was  a  prophecy 
firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Mefliah  would  come  among 
them,  in  perfon  to  reflore  their  kingdom.  The  ChrifHans  gave  a 
different  fenfe  to  the  prophecy,  viz.  that  the  kingdom  promifed 
was  not  of  this  world.    And  they  faid,  that  Chrifl  was  fent  to  pave 


♦  ••  Be  aflured  orthiti  that  whilie  yc  prcfcihre  your  reverence  for  jufticc,  yc  will 
'*  enjoy  all  the  bleffihgs  which  are  eftimable  among  mankind.  If  ye  refiife  to  obey 
^  her  di£lates,  and  your  morals,  become  corrupted,  God  himielf  will  abandon  yoi]> 
**  and  take  the  part  of  your  enemies..  For  altho'  the  benerolence  of  that  power 
*<  is  not  partially  confined  to  tribe  or  people,  yet  in  the  eye  of  his  juftice  all  men 
**  arc  not  equally  the  ob]eiU  of  his  approbation.** 
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the  way  to  their  heavenly  kingdom,  by  obtaixiing  fbrgivenefs  of 
their  fins.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in 
abhorrence,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  conclude,  diat  the  Meffiah 
woidd  be  fent  to  them  only,  God's  chofen  people  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  even  the  apofUes  were  at  firfl  doubtful  about  preaching  the 
gofpel  to  any  but  to  the  Jews  {a)^  But  the  apoftles  refledling,  that 
it  was  one  great  purpofe  of  the  miifion,  to  baniih  from  the  Jews 
their  groveling  and  impure  notion  of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  to  pro- 
claim a  fbite  of  future  happinefs  to  all  who  believe  in  Chrift,  they 
proceeded  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  all  men  :  ^^  Then  Peter  opened 
^^  his  mouth,  and  faid.  Of  a  truth  I  perceive,  that  Cod  is  no  re- 
fpe^r  of  perfons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
and  workedi  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted  with  him  (&)."  The 
foregoing  reafoning,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jews  :  they  could 
not  di^efl  the  opinion,  that  God  fent  his  Mefliah  to  fave  all  na- 
tions ;  axid  that  he  was  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews.  They  ilormcd  againfl  Paul  in  particular  for  inculcating 
that  dodrine  (c). 

Confiderin^  that  religicHi  in  its  purity  was  ellablifhed  by  the 
gofpel,  is  it  not  amazing,  that  even  Chriftians  fell  back  to  the 
worfhip  of  tutelar  deities  ?  They  did  not  indeed  adopt  the  abfurd 
opinion,  that  the  fupreme  Being  was  their  tutelar  deity :  but  they 
held,  that  the^  are  divine  perfons  fubordinate  to  the  Almighty^ 
who  take  under  their  care  nations,  families,  and  even  indivi- 
duals ;  an  opinion  that  differs  not  elTentially  from  that  of  tutelar 
deities  among  tlie  Heathens.  That  opinion,  which  flatters  felf- 
love,  took  root  in  the  fifth  century^  when  the  deification  of  faints 
was  introduced,  fimilar  to  the  deification  of  heroes  among  the  an- 

{a)  See  the  loth  and  nth  chapters  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoft'es. 
(I).  A€ts  of  the  ApoAles,  2.  34. 
^€)  AAs  of  the  ApoIUes,  chap.  19. 
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cients.  With  regard  to  matters  fpiritual,  as  well  as  temporal^ 
people  are  fond  of  friends  to  be  their  interceiibrs ;  and  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  Deity,  deified  faints  were  thought  the  pnopcreft  inter- 
ceiibrs. Temples  were  boilt  and  dedicated  to  them,  and  fblemn 
rites  of  worlhip  inftitiitcd  to  render  them  propitious.  It  wa3  i-^ 
jiiagined,  that  the  .fouls  of  deified  faints  are  at  liberty  to  roan) 
where  they  lift,  and  that  they  love  the  places  where  their  bodies 
arc  interred  ;  which  accordingly  made  the  fepulchres  of  the  faiats 
a  common  rendezvous  of  fupplicants.  What  paved  the  way. to  no-» 
tions  fo  ablurd,  was  the  grofs  ignorance  that  clouded-  the  Chri* 
ilian  world  after  th^  northern  barbarians  became  mjiflers  of  Eu- 
ropel  In  the  feventh  gentury,  the  biflxops  were  fb  illiterate,  as  to 
be  indebted  to  others  for  the  fhallow  fermons  they  preached ;  and 
the  very  few  of  that  order  who  had  any  learning,  fatisfied  them- 
feLves  with  compofing  infipid  homilies^  colledied  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Auguftin  and  Gregory.  In  the  ninth  century,  matters, 
grew  worfc  and  worfe ;  for  thefe  faints,  held  at  firil  to  be  medi- 
ators for  Chriftians  in  general,  were  now  converted  into  tutelar 
deities  in  the  ftriifleft  fenfe.  An  opinion  prevailed,  that  fuch  faints 
is  are  occupied  about  the  fouls  of  Chriftians  in  general,  have  little 
time  for  individuals ;  which  led  every  church,  and  every  pri- 
vate Chriftian,  to  eledl  for  themfelves  a  particular  faint,  as  their 
peculiar  patron  or  tutelar  deity.  That  praftice  made  it  neceflary 
to  deify  faints  without  end,  in  order  to  fumiih  a  tutelar  deity  to^ 
every  individual.  The  dubbing  of  faints,  became  a  new  fource  of 
abufes  and  frauds  in  the  Chriftian  world :  lying  wonders  were 
invented  and  fabulous  hiftories  compofed,  to  celebrate  exploits 
diat  never  were  performed,  and  to  glorify  perfons  that  never 
had  a  being.  And  thus  religion  among  Chriftians,  funk  down 
into  as  low  a  ftate  as  it  had  been  among  Pagans. 

There  ftill  remains  upon  hand  a  capital  branch  of  om*  hiftory  j 
and  that  is  idolatry,,  wliich  properly  fignifies  the  worfhipping  vi- 
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fible  objedls  as  deities;  But  as  idolatry  evidently  fprung  from  re* 
ligiaus  worfhip,  corrupted  by  the  ignprant  and  brutifh,  it  will 
make  its  appearance  with  more  advantage  in  the  next  fedlion,  of 
which  rdigious  worftiip  is  the  fubjedt. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  wary  fteps,  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
theology  through  many  ftages',  correfponding  to  the  gradual  o- 
penings  and  improvements  of  the  human  mind.  But  tho'  that 
prpgrefs  in  aloioft  all  countries  appears  uniform  with  refpe<%  to 
the  order  of  fucceflion,  it  is  far  otherwife  with  reipedl  to  the 
quickneis  of  fucceflion:  nations,  like  individuals,  make  a  pro- 
grefs from  infancy  to  maturity  ;  but  they  advance  not  with  an 
equal  pace,  fome  making  a  rapid  courfe  toward  perfedion  ia 
knowledge  and  in  religion,  while  others  remain  ignorant  barba- 
rians. The  religion  of  Hindoftan,  if  we  credit  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tion, had  advanced  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  purity  and  refine* 
meiat,  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Hindoftan  Bible,  termed  G&^z- 
tahbhade  or  Shajiah^  gives  an  account  of  the  creation,  lapfc  of  the 
angels,  and  creation  of  man ;  inftru^fls  us  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity^ 
but  denies  his  prefcience  as  being  inconiiftent  with  free-will  in 
man  ;  all  of  them  profound  dodbines  of  an  illuminated  people  ^ 
to  eftablifh  which  a  long  courfe  of  time  muft  have  been  requifite, 
after  wandering  through  errors  without  number.  Compared  with 
the  Hindows  in  theology,  even  the  Greeks  were  mere  favages. 
The  Grecian  gods  were  held  to  be  fittle  better  than  men,  and  their 
hiftory,  as  above  mentioned,  correfponds  to  tl^e  notion  cntertain'd 
of  them. 

In  explaining  the  opinions  of  men  with  refpedl  to  Deity,  I  have 
confined  my  view  to  fuch  opinions  as  are  fuggefted  by  principles 
M*  biaftes  that  make  a  part  of  common  nature ;  omitting  many 
whimfical  notions,  no  better  than  dreams  of  a  roving  imagina- 
tion. The  plan  delineated  fhows  wonderful  uniformity  in  the 
progrefs  of  religion  through  all  nations.    That  the  whimfical  no* 
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tions  mentioned  arc  far  otherwife,  is  not  wonderful.  Take  the 
following  fpecimen.  The  Kamfkatkans  arc  not  fo  flupidly  igno- 
rant, as  to  be  altogether  void  of  curiofity.  They  fometimes  think 
of  natural  appearances. — Rain,  fay  they,  is  fome  deity  pifling 
upon  thj^m ;  and  they  imagine  the  rainbow  to  be  a  party-coloured 
gatment,  put  on  by  him  in  preparing  for  that  operation.  They 
believe  wind  to  be  produced  by  a  god  fhaking  his  long  hair  about 
his  head  with  violence.  Such  tales  will  fcarce  amjufe  children  in 
the  nurfcry.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Celebes  formerly  ac- 
knowledged no  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon,  which  were  held 
to  be  eternal.  Ambition  for  fuperiority  made  them  fall  out.  The 
moon  being  wounded  in  flying  from  the  fun,  was  delivered  of  the 
earth. 

Hitherto  of  the  gradual  openings  of  the  himian  mind  with  re- 
fpe<fl  to  Deity.  I  clofe  this  fe<5iion  with  an  account  of  fome  un- 
found  notions  concerning  the  condudl  of  Providence,  and  concern- 
ing fome  fpeculative  matters.    I  begin  with  the  former. 

in  days  of  ignorance,  the  condudl  of  Providence  is  very  little 
iinderftood.  Far  from  having  any  notion,  that  the  government 
of  this  world  is  carried  oa  by  general  laws,  which  are  inflexible 
becaufe  they  are  the  beft  poflible,  every  important  event  is  attri- 
buted to  an  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity.  As  the  Grecian 
gods  were  thought  to  have  bodies  like  men,  and  like  men  to  re- 
quire nourifhment ;  they  were  imagined  to  adl  like  men,  forming 
fhort-fighted  plans  of  operation,  and  varying  them  from  time  to 
time  according  to  exigencies.  Even  the  wife  Athenians,  had  an 
utter  averiion  at  philofophers  who  attempted  to  account  for  efledls 
by  general  laws  :  fuch  dodrine  they  thought  tended  to  fitter  the 
gods,  and  to  prevent  them  from  governing  events  at  their  plea- 
fure.  An  eclipfe  being  held  to  be  a  prognoftic  given  by  the  gods 
of  fome  grievous  calamity,  Anaxagoras  was  accufed  of  Atheifm 
for  attempting  to  explain  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  by  natural  c^u- 
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fes  :  he  was  thrown  into  prifbn,  and  with  difficulty  was  relieved 
by  the  influence  of  Pericles.  Protagoras  was  banilhed  Athens  for 
maintaining  the  fame  doctrine,  Procopius  overflows  with  iignal 
interpofitions  of  Providence;  and  Agathias,  beginning  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iagely  maintains,  that  from  that  time  down- 
ward, there  was  not  a  battle  loft,  but  by  an  immediate  judge- 
ment of  God,  for  the  fins  of  the  commander,  or  of  his  army,  or 
of  one  perfon  or  other.  Our  Saviour's  dodrine  with  rcfpedl  to 
thofe  who  fufiered  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  ought  to 
have  opened  their  eyes  ;  but  fuperftitious  eyes  are  never  opened 
by  inftrudion.  At  the  lame  time,  it  is  deplorable  that  fuch  be- 
lief has  no  good  influence  on  manners :  on  the  contrary,  never 
doth  wickednefs  fb*  much  -  abound  as  in  dark  times.  A  curious 
fadt  is  related  by  Procopius  {a)  with  rclpedl  to  that  fort  of  fuper- 
ftidon.  When  Rome  was  befieged  by  the  Goths,  and  in  danger 
of  deftrudtioQ,  a  part  of  the  town- wall,  declining  from  the  per- 
pendicular, was  in  a  tottering  condition.  Belifarius,  propofing 
to  fortify  it,  was  oppofed  by  the  citizens,  aflirming,  that  it  was 
guarded  by  St  Peter.  Procopius  obferves,  that  the  event  anfwer- 
ed  expedlation ;  for  that  the  Goths,  during  a  tedious  fiege,  never 
once  attempted  that  weak  part.  He  adds,  that  thtf  wall  remained 
in  the  fame  ruinous  ftate  at  the  time  of  his  writing^.  '  Here  is  a  eur* 
rious  conceit : — Peter  created  a  tutelar  deity,  able  and  willing, 
for  the  fake  of  his  votaries^  to  counteract  the  laws  by  which  God 
governs  the  material  world.  And  for  what  mighty  benefit  to 
them  ?  Only  to  fiive  them  five  or  fifty  pounds  in  Rebuilding  the 
crazy  part  of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefs  inconfiftcnt  with  the  regular  courfe  of  Providence^ 
to  believe,  as  many  formerly  did,  that  in  all  doubtful  cafes  the 
Almighty,  when  appealed  to,  never  feils  to  interpofe  in  favour  of 


{s)  HiaoriACoUiica,  Ulvu 
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the  right:  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  ann.  1284, 
being  fplit  into  parties  about  two  contending  patriarchs,  the  Em- 
peror ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a 
memorial  from  each  party  to  be  thrown  into  it;  never  doubting, 
but  that  God  would  fave  from  the  flames  the  memorial  of  the  part  jr 
vf  hofe  caufe  he  efpoufed.  But,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  of  all  behold- 
ers, the  flames  paid  not  the  leaft  regard  to  either  of  the  memorials. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  ta  the  trial  by  fire,  by  water, 
and  by  Angular  battle.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
iiich  trials  were  common  among  many  nations  that  had  no  inter- 
courfe  one  with  another  ;  even  the  enlightened  people  of  Indoflah 
try  crimes  by  dipping  the  hand  of  a  fiifpedled  perfpn  in  boiling 
oil,  —  Such  uniformity  is  there  with  refpe^ft  even  to  fuperfHdous 
opinions.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  infixing,  that  the  Kings  of  Caflile 
and  Aragon  fljould  lay  afide  their  Gothic  liturgy  fi^r  the  Romifh, 
the  matter  was  put  to  trial  by  Angular  battle ;  and  two  cham^ 
pions  were  chofen,  to  declare  by  viAory  the  opinion  of  God 
Almighty.  The  Emperor  Otho  I.  obferving  the  dodbors  to  dif- 
fer  about  a  point  of  law,  riz.  the  right  of  reprefentation  in  land- 
eftates,  appointed  a  duel  j  and  the  right  of  reprefentation  gained 
the  victor  J.  If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  dodlrine  palatable, 
it  is  the  believing  in  a  tutelar  deity,  who  with  left  abfurdity  may 
interpofe  in  behalf  of  a  favourite  opinion,  or  of  a  favourite  people* 
Appian  gravely  reports,  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  be* 
ficged  by  Mithridatcs,  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  was  lecn  to  dart 
flames  of  fire  upon  a  bulky  engine,  raifed  by  the  befiegers  to  oyer-* 
top  the  wall. 

Hiflibrians  mentimi  an  incident  that  happened  in  the  ifland 
Celebes,  founded  on  a  belief  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  aboT6 
mentioned.  About  two  centuries  ago,  fome  Chriftian  and  fbme 
Mahometan  miflionaries  made  their  way  to  that  ifland.  The 
chief  king,  ftruck  with  the  fear  of  hell  taught  by  both,  aflembled 
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a  general  council ;  and  extending  his  hands  toward  heaven,  ad« 
drefled  the  following  prayer  to  the  iupreme  being.  "  Great 
^*  God,  from  thee  I  demand  nothing  but  jnftice,  and  to  me  thou 
"  oweft  it.  Men  of  different  religions  hare  come  to  this  ifland, 
"  threatening  eternal  punifhment  to  me  and  my  people  if  we  dif* 
"  obey  thy  laws.  What  are  thy  laws  ?  S^eak,  O  my  God,  who 
•*  art  the  author  of  nature :  thou  knoweft  the  bottom  of  ouf 
•*  hearts,  and  that  we  can  never  intentionally  difobey  theci  But 
•*  if  it  be  unworthy  of  thy  effence  to  employ  the  language  of  men, 
**  I  call  upon  my  whole  people,  the  fun  which  gives  me  lighti 
"  the  earth  which  bears  me,  the  fea  which  furrounds  my  empire, 
**  and  upon  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for  me,  that  in  the  fin- 
•*  cerity  of  my  heart  I  wifh  to  know  thy  will ;  and  this  day  I  de- 
^*  clare,  that  I  will  acknowledge  as  the  depofitaries  of  thy  oracles, 
*^  the  firft  minifters  of  either  religion  that  ihall  land  on  this  ifknd.'* 
,  It  is  equally  erroneous  to  believe,  that  certain  ceremonies  will 
protedt  one  from  mifchief.  In  the  dark  ages  of  Chriflianity,  the 
figning  with  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  was  held  not  only  to  be  an  an* 
tidote  againft  the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to  infpire  refo- 
lution  for  fupporting  trials  and  calamities  :  for  which  reafon  no 
Chrifkian  in  thofe  days  imdertook  any  thing  of  moment,  till  he 
had  ufed  that  ceremony.  It  was  firmly  believed  in  France,  that 
a  gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Louis,  hung  from  the  neck,  was  a  pro- 
te<%on  againft  all  diieafes  :  and  we  find  accordingly  a  hole  in  e^ 
very  remaining  coin  of  that  king,  for  fixing  it  to  a  riband.  In 
the  minority  of  Charles  VIIL  of  France,  the  three  eftates,  ann.  1484, 
fupplicated  his  Majefty,  that  he  would  no  longer  defer  the  being 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  favour  of  Heaven  was  vifibly 
conned^ed  with  that  ceremony.  They  affirmed,  that  his  grand- 
father Charles  VII.  never  profpered  till  he  was  anointed ;  and 
that  Heaven  afterward  fought  on  his  fide,  till  the  Englifli  were 
expelled  out  of  his  kingdom.  The  high  altar  of  St  Margaret's 
Vol,  IL  3  C  church 
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church  in  the  ifland  of  Icolmkill,  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  blue 
marble  finely  veined ;  which  has  fufFered  from  a  fupcrftitious 
conceit,  that  the  fmalleft  bit  of  it  will  preferve  a  fliip  from  fink- 
ing.. It  has  accordingly  been  carried  ofi^  piece-meal ;  and  at  pre- 
fent  there  is  fcarce  enough  left  to  make  an  experiment.  In  the 
Sadder,  certain  prayers  are  enjoined  when  one  fi[ieezes  or  pifles, 
in  order  to  chafe  away  the  devil.  Cart-wheels  in  Lifbon,  are 
compofed  of  two  boards  clumfily  cut  in  a  circular  form,  and  nail- 
ed together.  Tho'  the  noife  is  intolerable,  yet  the  axles  are  never 
greafed,  becaufe  th6  noife,  fay  they,  frightens  the  devil  from 
hurting  their  oxen. 

Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperftition  been  carried,  as  to  found  a  belief, 
that  the  devil  by  magic  can  control  the  courfe  of  Providence,  A 
Greek  bifhop  having  dreamed,  that  a  certain  miracle  had  failed 
by  magic,  the  fuppofed  magician  and  his  £bn  were  condemned  to 
die,  without  the  leaft  evidence  but  the  dream.  Montefquieu  col- 
ledls  a  number  of  circumftances,  each  of  which,  tly)'  all  extreme- 
ly improbable,  ought  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,  in  order  to 
prove  the  crime  {a).  The  Emperor  Theodore  Lafcaris,  imagining 
magic  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper,  put  the  perfons  fufpc<5lcd 
to  the  trial  of  holding  a  red-hot  iron  without  being  burnt.  In  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  canons  of  fcveral  councils, 
and  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Norway,  puniftiments  are  enadted  a- 
gainft  thofc  who  are  fuppofed  able  to  raife  tempefts,  termed  TVjw- 
pejicmi.  During  the  time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in  the  court 
of  France  there  was  a  jumble  of  politics,  gallantry,  luxuiy,  de^ 
bauchery,  fuperftition,  and  Atheifm.  It  was  common  to  take 
the  refemblance  of  enemies  in  wax,  in  order  to  torment  them  by 
roafting  the  figure  at  a  flow  fire,  and  pricking  it  with  needles,     if 

(tf)  L'Efprit  des  loix,  lib.  i2«ch.  ^; 
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an  enemy  happened  in  one  inftance  of  a  thoufand  to  pine  and  die, 
the  charm  was  eflabliflied  for  ever.  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were 
fo  univerfally  believed  in  England,  that  in  a  preamble  to  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  ann.  1 5J  i,  it  is  fet  forth,  "  That  fmiths,  weavers, 

and  women,  boldly  take  upon  them  great  cures,  in  which  they 

partly  u£e  forcery  and  witchcraft."  The  firft  printers,  who 
were  Germans,  having  carried  their  books  to  Paris  for  £ale,  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt  alive  as  forcerers  ;  and 
did  not  efcape  punifhment  but  by  a  precipitant  flight.  It  had  in- 
deed much  the  appearance  of  forcery,  thara  man  could  write  fo 
many  copies  of  a  book,  without  the  flighteft  variation. 

There  are  many  examples  of  extraordinary  virtue  being  attri- 
buted to  certain  things,  in  themfelves  of  no  fignificancy.  'The 
Hungarians  were  poffefTed  of  a  golden  crown,  fent  from  heaven 
with  the  peculiar  virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  bellowing  upon  the 
perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title  to  be  their  king. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  effort  of  abfurd  fu  perdition,  is  a 
perfuafion,  that  one  may  control  the  courfd  of  Providence,  by 
making  a  downright  bargain  with  God  Almighty  to  receive  from 
him  quid  fro  quo.  A  herd  of  Tartars  in  Siberia,  named  by  the 
Rufllians  Baravinfkoij  have  in  every  hut  a  wooden  idol,  -termed  in 
their  language  Sheitany  about  eighteen  inches  high,  to*  which  they 
addrefs  their  prayers  for  plenty  of  game  in  hunting,  promifing  to 
give  it,  if  fuccefsful,  a  new  coat  or  a  new  bonnet :  a  fort  of  bar- 
gain abundantly  brutifti ;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere  favages, 
than  what  is  made  with  the  Virgin  Mary  by  enlightened  Roman 
Catholics ;  who,  upon  condition  of  her  relieving  them  from  di- 
ftrefs,  promife  her  a  waxen  taper  to  burn  on  her  altar.  Philip  If. 
of  Spain  made  a  vow,  that,  upon  condition  of  gaining  the  battle 
of  St  Quintin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery  of  Eicurial ;  as 
if  an  eftablilhment  for  fomc  idle  monks,  could  be  a  motive  with 

3  C  2  the 
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the  great  God  to  vary  the  courfe  of  his  Providence  *.  Belide  the 
abfurdity  of  thinking  that  fuch  vows  can  have  the  efief^  to  alter 
the  eftabliihed  laws  of  Providence,  they  betray  a  moft  contempt* 
ible  notion  of  the  Deity,  as  if  liis  favours,  like  a  horfe  or  a  cow^ 
could  be  purchafed  with  money. 

But  however  loofe  and  disjointed,  events  appear  to  the  ignorant^ 
when  viewed  afi  paft,  or  as  pafling,  future  events  take  on  a  very 
different  appearance.  The  dodlrine  of  prognoftics  is  evidently 
founded  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  future  events  are  unalterably 
fixed  ;  for  otherwife  that  dodrine  would  appear  abfurd,  even  to 
the  moft  ignorant.  There  is  no  bias  in  human  nature  that  has 
greater  influence,  than  curiofity  about  futurity ;  which  in  dark  a* 
ges  governs  without  control :  men  with  no  lefs  folly  than  induftry 
have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea,  the  air,  and  even  the  ftars,  for 
prognoftics  of  future  events^  The  Greeks  had  their  oracles,  the 
Romans  their  augurs,  and  all  the  world  their  omensw  The  Gre- 
cian oracles  and  the  Roman  auguries  are  evidently  built  upon 
their  belief  of  tutelar  deities  ;  and  the  numberlefs  omens  that  in* 
fluence  weak  people  In  ev»y  country,  leem  to  reft  upon  the  fame 
foundation  f.    Ancient  hiftories  are  fluffed  with  omens,  prodi* 

•  Having  gained  tkc  battle  of  St  Quintin  on  the  feftival  of  St  Lanrence,  Hiilip 
reckoned  himfelf  obliged  to  the  (ainc  for  this  vidlorjr,  no  leikthan  to  God  Almighty  ^ 
and  accordingly,  he  not  only  built  the  monaftery  he  bad  TOwed,  but  alfo  a  church 
for  the  faint  and  a  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one  roof :  and  what  is  not  a  little 
ludicrous,  the  edifice  is  built  in  refcmblance  of  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to  the: 
legend,  was  the  inftruxnem  of  Laurence's  martyrdom; 

f  It  IS  DO  wonder  that  the  Romans  were  fuperflitiouily  addi<Sled  to  omens  and  au* 
guries  i  like  mere  favages,  they  put  no  value  upon  any  fcience  but  that  of  war ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  they  baniflied  all  philolbphers,  as  u  (clefs  members  of  focicty.  Thus, 
that  Bation^fo  fierce  and  fo  great  in  war,  furrendered  themfclves  blindly  to  fuperAi* 
tion,  and  became  flaves  to  imaginary  evils*  £ven  their  graved  hiftoriaaft  were 
deeply  tainted  witk  that  difi:afc. 
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gics,  and  prognoftics :  Livy  overflows  with  fooleries  of  that  kind. 
Endlefs  are  the  adverfe  omens  reported  by  Appian  of  Alexandria^ 
that  are  faid  to  have  given  warning  of  the  defeat  of  Craflus  by  the 
Parthians  ;  and  no  fewer  in  number  are  thofe  which  happened  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  if  we  believe  Spartianus. 
Lampridius,  with  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens  which  progno- 
fticated  that  Alexander  Severus  would  be  Emperor :  he  was  bom 
the  fame  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  died :  he  was  brought 
forth  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great :  he  was  named 
Alexander ;  and  an  old  woman  gave  to  his  mother,  a  pigeon^s  t^^ 
of  a  purple  colour  produced  on  his  birthday.  A  comet  is  an  in- 
fallible prognoilic  of  the  death  of  a  king.  But  of  what  king  ?  Why^ 
of  the  king  who  dies  next.  Suetonius,  with  the  folemnity  of  a 
pulpit-inftnuftor,  informs  us,  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  predidled  by  a  comet ;  and  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall 
of  a  tower  during  an  earthquake.  Such  opinions,  which  indeed 
have  fome  foundation  in  our  nature,  take  fad  hold  of  the  mind, 
Jivhen  cnvigorated  by  education  and  example.  Even  philofophy  is 
not  fufficient  to  eradicate  them  but  by  flow  degrees  :  witnefs  Ta- 
citus, the  moft  profound  of  all  hiftorians,  who  cannot  forbear  to 
uflier  in  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  foolifli  account  of 
a  ftrange  unknown  bird  appearing  at  that  time.  He  indeed,  with 
decent  referve,  mentions  it  only  as  a  fa<5l  reported  by  others  ;  bup 
from  the  warm  fl:yle  of  his  narrative  it  is  e\'ident,  that  the  ftory 
had  made  an  impreflion  upon  him.  The  ancient  Germans  drew 
many  of  their  omens  from  horfes :  "  Proprium  gcntis,  equorum 
**  prefagia  ac  monitus  experiri.  Publice  aluntur  iifdem  nemo- 
•*  ribus  ac  lucis,  candide,  et  nullo  mortali  opcre  contacfti,  quos 
**  preflbs  facro  curru,  facerdos,  ac  rex,  vel  princcps  civitatis,  comi- 
•*  tantur,  hinnitufque  ac  fremitus  obfervant.  Ncc  ulll  auipicio^ 
•*  major  fides,  non  folum  apud  plebem,  fed  apud  proceres^  apud 

**  facerdotes^ 
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"  facerdotes  *  (^z)."  There  is  fcarce  a  thing  feen  or  imaghied, 
but  what  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  confider  as  a  prognoftic 
of  fome  future  event.  The  Hindows  rely  on  the  augury  of  birds, 
precifely  as  the  old  Romans  did,  Tho'  there  is  not  the  flighted 
probability,  that  an  impending  misfortune  was  ever  prevented  by 
fuch  prognoftics ;  yet  the  defire  of  knowing  future  events  is  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  omens  will  always  prevail  a- 
mong  the  vulgar,  in  fpite  of  the  clearefl:  light  of  philofophy  f . 
.  With  refpedl  to  prophecies  in  particular,  one  apology  may  be 
made  for  them,  that  no  other  prognoftic  of  futurity  is  lefs  apt  to 
do  mifchief.  What  Procopius  {b)  obferves  of  the  Sybilline  oracles, 
15  equally  applicable  to  prophecies  in  general,  "  That  it  is  above 
"  the  fagacity  of  man  to  explain  any  of  them  before  the  event 
^*  happen/'  After  perufing  many,  he  gives  the  following  reafon* 
Matters  are  there  handled,"  fays  he,  "  not  in  any  order,  nor  in 
a  continued  difcourfe  :  but  after  mentioning  the  diftrefles  of  A- 
frica,  for  example,  they  give  a  flight  touch  at  the  Perfians,  the 
**  Romans,  the  Aflyrians ;  then  returning  to  the  Romans,  they 

*  **  It  is  peculiar  to  that  people,  to  deduce  omens  and  prefages  from  horfes. 
**  Thefe  animals  are  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  in  groves  and  forefts,  and 
**  are  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with  any  work  for  the  ufe  of  man  j  but  being 
«<  yoked  in  the  facred  chariot,  the  prieft,  and  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  ftate,  at- 
**  tend  them,  and  carefully  obfcrve  their  neighings.  The  greateft  faith  is  given  to 
**  this  method  of  augury,  both  among  the  vulgar  and  the  nobles." 

•1  Is  it  not  mortifying  to  human  pride,  that  a  great  philofopher  [_Bacon2  (hould 
think  like  the  vulgar  upon  this  fubjcct  ?  Mentioning  great  rejoicings  in  London 
upon  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  being  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
iand,  he  adds,  **  not  from  any  affeAion  to  the  Scots,  but  from  a  fecret  inftinA 
**  and  infpiration  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  match.** 

{a)  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Gcrmanorum,  cap.  io» 
(i)  Gothica  Hiftoria,  lib.  j. 
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"  fall  flap-dafli  upon  the  calamities  of  Britain."     A  curious  ex- 
ample of  this  obfervation,  is  a  book  of  prophecies  compofed  in 
Scotland  by , Thomas  Learmont,    commonly  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymer^  becaufe  the  book  is  in  rhyme.     Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Cicero,  reports,  that  a  fpedlre  appeared  to  Cicero's  nude,   and 
foretold,  that  the  child  would  become  a  great  fupport  to  the  Ro- 
man ftate ;  and  moft  innocently  he  makes  the  following  reflec- 
tion :  "  This  might  have  pafled  for  an  idle  tale,  had  not  Cicero 
**  demonftrated  the  truth  of  the  predidion ;"  which  in  effedl  is 
faying,  that  if  a  predi<5lion  happen  to  prove  true,  it  Is  a  real  pro- 
phecy ;  if  othcrwife,  that  it  is  an  idle  tale.  There  have  been  prophe- 
cies not  altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sybilline  oracles.     Na- 
pier, inventor  of  the  logarithms,  found  the  day  of  judgement 
predidled  in  the  Revelation ;    and  named  the  very  day ;  which 
unfortunately  he  furvived.      He  made  another  predidlion,    but 
prudently  named  a  day  fb  diftant,  as  to  be  in  no  hazard  of  blufli- 
ing  a  fecond  time.     Michel  Stifels,  a  German  clergyman,  fpent 
mod  of  his  Ufe  in  attempting  to  difcover  the  day  of  judgement ; 
and  at  laft  announced  to  his  parilhioners,  that  it  would  happen 
within  a  year.    The  parifhioners,  refolving  to  make  the  beft  of  a 
bad  bargain,  fjpent  their  time  merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up 
provillons  for  another  year ;  and  fo  nice  was  their  calculation,  as 
at  the  end  of  tlie  year  to  have  not  a  morfel  remaining,  cither  of 
food  or  of  induftry.     The  famous  Jurieu  has  fliown  great  inge- 
nuity in  explaining  prophecies  ;  of  which  take  the  following  in- 
ftance.     In  his  book,  intitled,  Accompli/fjment  of  the  prophecies^  he 
demondrates,  that  the  beaft  in  the  Apocalypfe,  which  held  the 
pocuhun  aureum  plenum  abominationum  *,  is  the  Pope ;  and  his  reafon 
is,  that  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  four  Latin  words  compofe  the 
word  papa  ;    a  very  fingular  prophecy  Indeed,  that  is  a  prophecy 

*  ^*  The  golden  cup  full  of  abominations." 

in 
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in.  Latin^  hut  in  no  wher  language.  The  candid  reader  will  ad- 
vert, that  fuch  prophecies,  as  relate  to  our  Saviour,  and  tend  to 
afcertaiu  the  truth  of  his  mifHon,  fall  not  under  the  foregoing 
reafbning  j  for  they  do  not  anticipate  futurity,  by  producing  fore* 
knowledge  of  future  events.  They  were  not  underllood  till  our 
Saviour  appeared  among  men ;  and  then  they  were  clearly  under- 
i^ood  as  relative  to  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperftition  in  its  various  modes.  It  was  be- 
lieved univerfally  in  dark  times,  that  by  certain  forms  and  invo- 
cations, the  ipirits  of  the  dead  could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  future 
events*  A  lottery-  in  Florence,  gainful  to  the  government,  and 
ruinous  to  the  people,  gives  great  fcope  to  fuperftition.  The  pur- 
chafer  of  tickets^  in  order  to  be  fuccef&ful,  muft  faft  fix  and  thirty 
Jbours,  muft  repeat  a  certain  number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater  No- 
fters,  muft  not  fpeak  to  a  living  creature,  muft  not  go  to  bed,  muft 
continue  in  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  faints,  till  fome  propi- 
tious faint  appear  and  declare  the  numbers  that  arc  to  be  fuccefe- 
ful.  The  ticket- holder,  fatigued  with  fafting,  praying,  and  ex- 
pedlation,  falls  afleep.  Occupied  with  the  thoughts  he  had  when 
awake,  he  dreams  that  a  faint  appears,  and  mentions  the  num^ 
bers  that  are  to  be  fuccelsful.  If  he  be  difappointed,  he  is  vexed 
at  his  want  of  memory  ;  but  trufts  in  the  faint  as  an  infallible  o- 
racle.  Again  he  buys  tickets,  again  falls  aileep,  again  fees  a  vi- 
iion,  and  again  is  difappointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  were  fo  much  rely'd  on  as  e- 
ven  to  be  marked  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars^  make  an 
appendix  to  prophecies.  The  Tartars  never  undertake  any  thing  of 
moment  on  a  Wednefday,  being  held  by  thena  unlucky.  The  No- 
gayan  Tartars  hold  every  thirteenth  year  to  be  unlucky  :  they  will 
not  even  wear  a  fwprd  that  year,  believing  that  it  would  be  their 
deatli ;  and  they  maintain,  that  none  of  their  warriors  ever  re- 
turned who  went  upon  an  expedition  in  one  of  thefe  years.   They 
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pais  that  time  in  fafling  and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  many. 
The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have  days  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate with  relpedl  to  the  birth  of  children  :  they  deftroy  without 
mercy  every  child  tSiat  is  born  on  an  unfortunate  day. 

I  clofe  this  important  article  with  a  refledlion  that  ought  to 
make  an  impreflion  upon  every  rational  mind.  The  knowledge 
of  future  events,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  influence  our  condud,  is  in- 
confident  with  a  ftate  of  trial,  fuch  as  Providence  has  allotted  to 
man  in  this  life.  It  would  deprive  him  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
leave  him  nothing  to  deliberate  tipon,  nor  any  end  to  profecute. 
In  a  word,  it  would  put  an  end  to  his  adlivity,  reduce  him 
to  be  merely  a  paffive  being.  Providence  therefore  has  wifely 
drawn  a  veil  over  future  events,  affording  us  no  light  for  prying 
into  diem  but  fagacity  and  experience. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  abfurd  opinions  about  the 
condu<fl  of  Providence,  that  have  prevailed  among  Chriftians,  and 
ftill  prevail  among  fome  of  them.  Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd 
have  prevailed  about  fpeculative  points.  I  confine  mylelf  to  one 
or  two  inftances  ;  for  to  make  a  complete  lifl  would  require  a  vo- 
lume. The  firft  1  fliall  mention,  and  the  moll  noted,  is  tranfub- 
ftantiation;  which,  the*  it  has  not  the  leafl  influence  on  pradlice, 
is  reckoned  fo  eflential  to  (klvation,  as  to  be  placed  above  every 
moral  duty.  The  following  text  is  appealed  to  as  the  Ible  foun- 
dation of  that  article  of  faith.  ^^  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jefus 
took  bread,  and  blefled  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dif^ 
ciples,  and  faid.  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the 
cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  faying.  Drink  ye 
**  all  of  it :  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  teftament,  which  is 
**  fhed  for  many  for  the  remiflion  of  fins.  But  I  fay  unto  you, 
^  1  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that 
^*  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king- 
VoL.  U.  3D  .  ^*  <lom 
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'^  dom  {a)y  That  this  is  a  metaphor,  muft  ftrike  every  ojle :  the 
paflage  cannot  jeven  bear  a  literal  meaning,  coxifidcring  the  final 
claufe ;  for  furely  the  mofl  zealous  Roman  believes  not,  that  Chri- 
ftians  are  to  drink  new  wine  with  their  Saviour  in  the  kingdonk 
of  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  fo  much  as  infinuated^ 
that  there  was  here  any  miraculous  tranfubftantiaition  of  the  bread 
and  wine '  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  ;  nor  is  it  infi-  • 
nuated,  that  the  apoftles  believed  they  were  eating  the  flefli  of 
their  matter,  and  drinking  his  blood.  St  Johp,  the  favourite  a- 
poftle,  mentions  not  a  word  of  this  ceremony,  which  he  certain- 
ly would  not  have  omitted,  had  he  imagined  it  an  eflential  ar- 
ticle of  faith. 

But  fuppofing  tranfubftantiation  to  be  more  clearly  exprefled  ia 
this  text,  than  it  really  is  ;  yet  men.  of  good  underftanding  will 
be  loth  to  admit  a  meaning  that  contradidls  their  five  fenfes.  They 
will  refle(5l,  that  no  man  now  living  ever  faw  the  original  books  of 
the  New  Teftament ;  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the  editions  we 
have,  are  copied  diredWy  from  the  originals.  Every  remove  from, 
them  is  liable  to  errors,  which  may  juftly  create  a  fufpicion  of  e^ 
very  text  that  contradidls  reafon  and  common  fenie.  Add,  that 
tJie  bulk  of  Chriftians  have  not  even  a  copy  from  the  original  to 
build  their  faith  upon^  but  only  a  tranflation  into  anodier  lanr 
guage. 

And  this  leads  to  what  chiefly  determined  me  to  felecfl  that  in- 
ttance.  God  and  nature  have  bcftowed  upon  us  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon, for  diftinguilhing  truth  from  falfehood.  If  by  reafoning: 
with  candor  and  impartiality,  we  difcover  a  propofition  to  be 
true  or  falfe,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remain  indiflferent :.  we  mutt: 
judgej  and  according  to  our  judgement  we  mutt  pronounce.  I 
iay  more,  to  pronovince  is  a  duty  we  owe  to.  our  Maker  j  for  to 

(^}  St  Matthewi  xxvl*  26.  &c.. 
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what  purpofe  has  he  bcftowM  reafon  upon  us,  but  in  order  to  di- 
redl  our  belief?  At  the  iamc  time,  we  may  depend  on  it  as  an 
intuitive  truth,  that  God  will  never  impofe  any  belief  on  us,  con- 
tradidlory  not  only  to  our  reafon,  but  to  our  fenfes« 

The  following  obje^flion  however  will  perhaps  relifli  more  with 
people  of  plain  underflanding.  Tranfubftantiation  is  a  Tery  e3^- 
traordinary  miracle,  reiterated  every  day  and  in  every  comer  of  the 
earth,  by  priefts  not  always  remarkable  either  for  piety  or  for  mo^ 
rality.  Now  1  demand  an  anfwer  to  the  following  plain  queflion : 
To  what  goodend  or  purpofe  is  fuch  a  profufion  of  miracles  fubfer- 
vient  ?  I  fee  none.  But  I  difcover  a  very  bad  one,  if  they  have 
any  influence ;  which  is,  that  they  accuftom  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  more  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even  the  groliefl  favages  are 
ever  guilty  of:  ibme  of  them  indeed  devour  the  flelh  of  their  ene* 
mies  ;  but  none  of  them,  the  flelh  of  their  friends,  efpecially  of 
their  greateft  friend.  But  to  do  juftice  to  people  of  that  religion, 
I  am  confident,  that  this  fiippofed  miracle  has  no  influence  what* 
ever  upon  their  manners :  to  me  it  appears  impofllble  for  any 
man  ferioufly  to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  vnne  ufed  at  the 
Lord's  fupper,  is  a<5tually  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour.  The  Romifh  church  requires  the  belief  of  tranfub^ 
ilantiation ;  and  a  zealous  Catholic,  out  of  pure  obedience,  thinks 
he  believes  it.  Convince  once  a  man  that  falvation  depends  on 
belief,  and  he  will  belief  e  any  thing ;  that  is,  he  will  imagine 
that  he  believes  ;  Credo  quia  impojftbilc  ejl  *'. 

That 


••  A  traveller  defcribing  the  Virgin  Mary's  houfc  at  Lorctto,  has  the  following 
rcflcftion.  •*  When  ihcrc  arc  fo  many  faints  endued  with  fuch  miraculous  powers^ 
**  fo  many  rclics>  and  fo  many  impregnated  wells,  each  of  ihem  able  to  cure  the 
«*  mod  dangerous  difcafes;  one  would  wonder,  that  physicians  could  live  there,  or 
«•  others  die.  But  people  die  here  as  elfewhere  5  and  ev»:n  churchmen,  who  preach 
^*  upon  the  miracles  wrought  by  relics,  grow  iick  and  die  like  other  men.**    It  is 
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That  our  firft  reformers,  who  were  prone  to  diflPer  from  the  Ro- 
mifli  faith,  fhould  adopt  this  dodlrine,  fliows  the  fupreme  in- 
fluence of  fuperftition.  The  Lutherans  had  not  even  the  excufe 
of  inattention  :  after  ferious  examination,  they  added  one  abfur- 
dity  more  ;  teaching,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  converted  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet  remain  bread  and 
wine  as  at  firft  ;  which  is  termed  by  them  ccmfubftantiation.  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  at  this  time  not  a  fingle  man  of  them  harbours 
fuch  a  thought. 

Many  perfons,  proof  againft  a  ferious  argument,  are  fufficient- 
ly  clear-fighted  to  difcover  falfehood  when  put  in  a  ridiculous- 
light.  It  requires,  I  am  fenfible,  a  very  delicate  hand  to  attack 
a  grave  fubjecfl  with  ridicule  as  a  teft  of  truth  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  I  forbear  to  ofFer  any  thing  of  my  own.  But  I  will  fet  bo- 
fore  my  readers  fbme  excerpts  from  a  book  of  abfblute  authority 
with  Roman  Catholics.  Tho'  tranfubftantiation  be  there  handled 
in  the  moft  ferious  manner,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  pundli- 
lios  that  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  to  my  tafte,  nothing  can  be 
contrived  to  give  it  a  more  ridiculous  appearance.  The  book  is 
the  Roman  Miflal,  from  which  the  following  is  a  literal  tranfla^ 
tion. 

^^  Mafs  may  be  deficient  in  the  matter,  in  the  form,  in  the  mi* 


one  thing  to  believe,  it  is  another  thing  to  fency  that  wc  believe.  In-  the  year  1666 
a  Jew  named  Sabatai  Levi  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretending  to  be  the  true  Mefliah, 
■  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  by  many.  The  Grand  Signior^  for  proof  of  hi» 
miffion,  infifted  for  a  miracle  j  propofing  that  he  fhould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  mark 
to  be  (hot  at,  and  promifing  to  believe  that  he.was  the  Meffiah,  if  he  remained  un- 
wounded.  Sabatai,  declining  the  trial,  turned  Mahometan  to  fave  his  life.  But  ob- 
ferve  the  blindnefs  of  fuperftition :  tho'  Sabatai  was  feen  every  day  walking  the 
ftreets  of  Cofiftantinople  in  the  Turkifh  habit,  the  Jews  infifted  that  the  true  Saba« 
tai  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  leaving  only  behind  him  hi^  ihadow  \  and  probably 
they  moft  pioufly  fancied  that  they  believed  fo^ 
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•*  nifter,  or  in  the  adion.     Firft,  in  the  matter.     If  the  bread  be 

**  not  of  wheat,  or  if  there  be  fo  great  a  mixture  of  other  grain 

•*  that  it  cannot  be  called  wheat-bread,  or  if  any  way  corrupted, 

**  it  does  not  make  a  iacrament.     If  it  be  made  with  rofe-water, 

"  or  any  other  diililled  water,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  make  a 

"  iacrament  or  not.     Tho*  corruption  have  begun,  or  tho'  it  be 

^  leavened,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievouf- 

"  If  the  celebrator,  before  confecration,  obferve  that  the  hoft 
**  is  corrupted,  or  is  not  of  wheat,  he  muft  take  another  hoft : 
"  if  after  confecration,  he  muft  ftill  take  another  and  fwallow  ic, 
"  after  which  he  muft  alfo  fwallow  the  firft,  or  give  it  to  another, 
.**  or  preferve  it  in  fbme  place  with  reverence.  But  if  he  hare 
"  fwallowed  the  firft  before  obferving  its  defedls,  he  muft  never- 
•*  thelefs  fwallow  alfo  the  perfcdl  hoft  j  becaufe  the  precept  about 
the  perfection  oi  the  facrament,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that 
of  taking  it  fafting.  If  the  confecrated  hoft  difappear  by  an 
accident,  as  by  wind,  by  a  miracle,  or  by  ibme  animal,  ano- 
•'  ther  muft  be  confecrated. 

•*  If  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid,  or  made  of  unripe  grapes, 
'*  or  be  mixed  with  fo  much  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine,  it  is  no 
•*  facrament.  If  the  wine  have  begun  to  four  or  to  be  corrupted, 
*^  or  be  quite  new,  or  not  mixed  with  water,  or  mixed  with  rofe- 
"  v^ater  or  other  diftilled  water,  it  makes  a  iacrament,  but  the  ce- 
"  lebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

**  If  the  prieft,  before  confecration,  obferve  that  the  materials 
•*  are  not  proper,  he  nmft  ftop,  if  proper  materials  cannot  be  got ; 
•*  but  after  confecration,  he  muft  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
dal.  If  proper  materials  can  be  procured  by  waiting,  he  muft 
wait  for  them,  that  the  facrifice  may  not  remain  imperfec5l. 
"  Second,  in  form.  If  any  of  the  words  of  confecration  be  o- 
mittedy  or  any  of  them  be  changed  into  words  of  a  different 
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meaning,  it  is  no  facrament :  if  they  be  changed  into  words  of 
the  fame  meaning,  it  makes  a  facrament ;  but  the  celebrator 
fins  grievoufly. 

**  Third,  in  the  minifter.  If  he  does  not  intend  to  make  a  la- 
*^  crament,  but  to  cheat ;  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  wine,  or  a- 
■*'  ny  wafer  that  he  has  not  in  his  eye,  and  does  not  intend  to 
**  confecrate  ;  if  he  have  before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intends 
to  confecrate  only  ten,  not  determining  what  ten  he  intends  : 
in  thefe  cafes  the  confecration  does  not  hold,  becaufe  intention 
is  requifite.  If  he  think  there  arc  ten  only,  and  intends  to 
'**  confecrate  all  before  him,  they  are  all  confecrated ;  therefore 
priefts  ought  always  to  have  fuch  intention.  If  the  priefl, 
thinking  he  has  but  one  wafer,  ihall,  after  the  confecration, 
find  two  flicking  together,  he  mufl  take  them  both.  And  hie 
"  mufl  take  oflF  all  the  remains  of  the  confecrated  matter ;  for 
'*'  they  all  belong  to  the  fame  facrifice.  If  in  confecrating,  the 
**  intention  be  not  adlual  by  wandering  of  mind,  but  virtual  in 
"  approaching  the  altar,  it  makes  a  facrament :  tho'  priefts 
"*'  fhould  be  careful  to  have  intention  both  virtual  and  adhial. 

Befide  intention,  the  priefl  may  be  deficient  in  difpofition  of 
Bdind.  If  he  be  fufpended,  or  degraded,  or  excommunicated^ 
*'  or  under  mortal  fin,  he  makes  a  facrament,  but  fins  grievouf^ 
"  ly.  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difpofition  of  body.  If  he 
'*  have  not  fafled  from  midnight,  if  he  have  tafled  water,  or  any 
"  other  drink  or  meat,  even  in  the  way  of  medicine,  he  cannot 
"  celebrate  nor  communicate.  If  he  have  taken  meat  or  drink 
"  before  midnight,  even  tho'  he  have  not  flept  nor  digefled  it, 
"  he  does  not  fin.  But  on  account  of  the  perturbation  of  mind^ 
**'  which  bars  devotion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain.  , 

**  If  any  remains  of  meat,  flicking  in  the  mouth,  be  fwallow- 
***  ^ed  with  the  hoft,  they  do  not  prevent  communicating,  provi- 
**  ded  they  be  fwallowed,  not  as  meat,  but  as  fpittle.    The  fame 
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is  to  be  faid,  if  in  wafliing  the  mouth  a  drop  of  water  be  fwal- 
"  lowed,  provided  it  be  againft  our  will. 

.  **  Fourth,  in'the  adlion.  If  any  requifite  be'  wanting,  it  is  no 
"  facrament ;  for  example,  if  it  be  celebrated  out  of  holy  ground, 
*'  or  upon  an  altar  not  confecrated,  or  not  covered  with  three  nap- 
**  kins  ;  if  there  be  no  wax  candles  ;  if  it  be  not  celebrated  be- 
tween day-break  and  noon ;  if  the  celebrator  have  not  iaid  mat- 
tins  with  lauds ;  if  he  omit  any  of  the  (acerdotal  robes  j  if  thefe 
robes  and  the  napkins  be  not  bleiled  by  a  biihop  ;  if  there  be 
no  clerk  prefent  to  ferve,  or  one  who  ought  not  to  ferve,  a  wo- 
man, for  example  ;  if  there  be  no  chalice,  the  cup  of  which  is 
gold,  or  filver,  or  pewter ;  if  the  veftment  be  not  of  clean  linen 
adorned  with  filk  in  the  middle,  and  blefled  by  a  bifhop ;  if  the 
prieft  celebrate  with  his  head  covered ;  if  there  be  no  miflal  pre- 
fent, tho'  he  have  it  by  hean. 
**  If  a  gnat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cup  after  confccration,  the 
"  prieft  muft  fwallow  it  with  the  blood,  if  he  can :  otherwiie,^ 
"  let  him  take  it  out,  wafli  it  with  wine;  burn  it,  and  throw  it 
•*  with  the  wafliings  into  holy  ground.  If  poifon  fall  into  the 
**  cup,  the  blood  muft  be  poured  on  tow  or  on  a  linen  cloth,  rc- 
**  main  till  it  be  dry,  then  be  burnt,  and  the  aftics  be  throwi^ 
**  upon  holy  ground.  If  the  hoft  be  poifoncd,  it  muft  be  kept  ia 
**  a  tabernacle  till  it  be  corrupted. 

**  If  the  blood  freeze  in  winter,  put  warm  cloths  about  the 
**  cup  :  if  that  be  not  fuflicient,  put  the  cup  in  boiling  water. 

If  any  of  Chrift's  blood  fall  on  the  ground  by  negligence,  it 

muft  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  place  fcraped :  the- 

fcrapings  muft  be  burnt,  and  the  afties  buried  in  holy  groxmd. 

"  If  the  prieft  vomit  the  cucharift,  and  the  fpecies  appear  en- 

*•  tire,  it  muft  be  licked  up  moft  reverently.     If  a  naufea  prevent 

^  that  to  be  done,  it  muft  be  kept  till  it  be  corrupted.    If  the  fpe- 
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"  cies  do  not  appear,  let  the  vpmit  be  burnt,  and  the  a£hes  thrown 
"  upon  holy  ground,** 

As  the  foregoing  article  has  beyond  intention  fwelled  to  an  c- 
normous  fize,  I  fliall  add  but  one  other  article,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  fliall  be  extremely  (hort ;  and  that  is  the  creed  of  Athana- 
fius.  It  is  a  heap  of  unintelligible  jargon ;  and  ^et  we  are  ap- 
pointed to  believe  every  article  of  it,  under  the  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  As  it  enjoins  belief  of  rank  contradidions,  it  feems 
purpofely  calculated  to  be  a  teft  of  flaviftx  fubmiffion  to  the  tyran- 
nical authority  of  a  proud  and  arrogant  prieft  *. 


CHAP.       in. 

Religious    Worship. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter  arc  traced  the  gradual  advances  of  the 
fenfe  of  Deity,  from  its  imperfecSl  ftate  among  favages  to  its 
maturity  among  enlightened  nations,  difplaying  to  us  one  great 
being  to  whom  all  other  beings  owe  their  exiftence,  who  made 
the  world,  and  who  governs  it  by  the  moft  perfedt  laws.  And 
our  perception  of  Deity,  arifing  from  that  fenfe,  is  fortified  by  an 
intuitive  propofition,  that  there  neceflarily  muft  exift  fome  being 
who  had  no  beginning.  Confidering  the  Deity  as  the  author  of 
our  exiftence,  we  owe  him  gratitude ;  confidering  him  as  govern- 


*  Bifhop  Burnet  feems  doubtful  whether  this  creed  was  compofed  by  Athaaafius  % 
tho*  his  doubts,  in  my  apprehenfion,  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  weigh  againft  the  una- 
iiimous  opinion  of  the  Chriftian  church. 
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or  of  the  world,  we  owe  him  obedience  :  and  upon  thefe  duties  is 
founded  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  worfhip  him.  Further, 
God  made  man  for  foeiety,  and  implanted  in  his  nature  the  mo- 
ral fenfe  to  diredl  his  condudl  in  that  (late.  From  thefe  premifes, 
may  it  not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that 
men  fhould  obey  the  diflates  of  the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  juftice  and  benevolence  ?  Thefe  moral  duties,  it  would 
appear,  are  our  chief  bufinefs  in  this  life ;  being  enforced  not  only 
by  a  moral  but  by  a  religious  principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  a  former  (ketch,  confids  of  two  great 
branches,  viz.  the  moral  fenfe,  which  unfolds  our  duty  to  man, 
and  an  adUve  moral  principle,  which  prwnpts  us  to  perform  that 
duty.  Natural  religion  confifts  alfo  of  two  great  branches,  viz. 
the  fenfe  of  Deity,  which  unfolds  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  and  the 
a^ve  principle  of  devotion,  which  prompts  us  to  perform  our  duty 
to  him.  The  univerfality  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  proves  it  to  be  in- 
nate :  the  fame  reafon  proves  the  principle  of  devotion  to  be  in- 
nate ;  for  all  men  agree  in  worfhipping  fuperior  beings,  whatever 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  mode  of  worihip. 

Both  branches  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  that  of  worfhipping 
him,  and  that  of  obeying  his  will  with  refped  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, are  fummed  up  by  the  Prophet  Micah  in  the  following 
emphatic  words.  "  He  hath  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good : 
"  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love 
**  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? "  The  two  ar- 
ticles firft  mentioned,  are  moral  duties  regarding  our  fellow- crea- 
tures ;  and  as  to  fuch,  what  is  required  of  us  by  the  Lord  is  to 
do  our  duty  to  others,  not  only  as  diredled  by  the  moral  fenfe, 
but  as  being  the  will  of  our  Maker,  to  whom  we  owe  abfolute  obe- 
dience. That  branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for  a  fecond  feclion : 
at  prefent  we  are  to  treat  of  religious  worfhip,  included  in  the 
third  article,  viz.  the  walking  humbly  with  our  God. 

Vol.  U.  3  E  SECT. 
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SECT.        I. 

Religious     Worjhip. 

nr  H  E  obligation  we  are  under  to  worihip  God,  or  to  walk  hum* 
bly  with  him,  is,  as  obferved  above,  founded  on  the  two 
great  principles  of  gratitude  and  obedience ;  both  of  them  requi- 
ring fundamentally  a  pure  heart,  and  a  well-difpofed  mind.  But 
heart-worfhip  is  alone  not  fufficient :  there  are  over  and  above  re^ 
quired  external  figns,  teftifying  to  others  the  fenfe  we  have  of  the£e 
duties,  and  a  firm  refolution  to  perform  them.  That  fuch  is  the 
will  of  God,  will  appear  as  follows.  The  principle  of  devotion, 
like  moft  of  our  other  principles,  partakes  of  the  ^imperfedUon  of 
our  nature :  yet  however  faint  originally,  it  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  invigorated  by  cultivation  and  exercife.  Private  exercife 
is  not  fufficient.  Nature,  and  coi^eq>iently  the  God  of  nature, 
require  public  exercife  or  public  worfliip  :  for  devotion  is  infec- 
tious, like  joy  or  grief  (a)  j  and  by  mutual  communication  in  a 
numerous  aflembly,  is  greatly  invigorated.  A  regular  habit  of 
expreffing  publicly  our  gratitude  and  refignation,  never  fails  to 
purify  the  mind,  tending  to  wean  it  from  every  unlawful  purfiiit. 
This  is  the  true  motive  of  public  worihip  ;  not  what  is  commonly 
inculcated,  viz.  That  it  is  required  from  us,  as  a  teftimony  to  our 
Maker  of  our  obedience  to  his  laws  :  God,  who  knows  the  heart, 
needs  no  fuch  teftimony  *.    I  {hall  only  add  upon  the  general 

head, 

[a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  i8o.  edit.  j« 

*  Arnobius  {Adverfus  gentes^  lib.  i.)  accounts  rationally  for  tho  worihip  we  pay 
to  the  Deity :     <<  Huic  omncs  ex  more  profternimurj  hunc  coUatis  precibus  adora- 

*•  mus. 
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head,  that  lawgivers  ought  to  avoid  with  caution  the  enforcing 
public  worfhip  by  rewards  and  punifhments  :  human  laws  can* 
not  reach  the  heart,  in  which  the  eflcnce  of  worlhip  confifts  :  they 
may  indeed  bring  on  a  liftlefs  habit  of  worfhip,  by  feparating  the 
external  adl  from  the  internal  aflfeclion,  than  which  there  can  be 
nothing  more  hurtful  to  true  religion.  The  utmoft  that  can  be 
fafcly  ventured,  is  to  bring  public  worfhip  under  cenforian  powers, 
as  a  matter  of  police,  for  preferving  good  order,  and  for  prevent- 
ing bad  example. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  profefTed  by  the  ///ifr^// and  perfons 
of  rank  in  China  and  Tonquin,  confifls  in  a  deep  inward  venera- 
tion for  the  God  or  King  of  heaven,  and  in  the  praiflice  of  every 
moral  virtue.  They  have  neither  temples,  nor  priefls,  nor  any 
fettled  form  of  external  worlhlp :  every  one  adores  the  fupreme 
Being  in  the  manner  he  himfeif  thinks  beft.  This  is  indeed  the 
mofl  refined  fyflem  of  religion  that  ever  took  place  among  men. 
There  is  however  an  invincible  objedion  againfl  it,  which  is,  tliat 
it  is  not  fitted  for  the  human  race :  an  excellent  religion  it  would 


^*  lUus,  ab  hoc  jufta,  et  honefta,  ct  audita  ejus  condignaj  dcpofcimus.  Noa  quo 
<*  ipfc  dcfidcrct  fupplices  nos  cfle,  aut  amct  fubftcrni  tot  millium  vencrationcm  vidc- 
"  re.  Utilitas  hxc  noftra  eft,  ct  commodi  noftri  rationem  fpcft.ins.  Nam  quia 
^  proni  ad  culpas,  et  adlibidinis  vartos  appetitus,  vitio  fumus  infirmitatis  ingenitx, 
<<  patitur  fe  fcmper  noftris  cogitationibus  concipi :  ut  dum  ilium  oramus,  ct  merc- 
*'  Fi  ejus  contendimus  munera,  acciptamus  innocentix  voluntatem,  et  ab  omns  nos 
*•  labc  dcliftorum  omnium  amputationc  purgcmus." — [/n  Englljb  thus:  "  It  is 
<*  our  cuftom  to  proftraic  ourfclvcs  before  him  \  and  we  afk  of  liim  fuch  gifts  only 
••  as  are  coniiftcnt  with  juftice  and  with  honour,  and  fuitablc  to  the  charaftcr  of  the 
*<  Being  whom  we  adore.  Not  that  he  receives  pleafure  or  fatisfa£lion  from  the 
«•  humble  veneration  of  ihoufands  of  his  creatures.  From  this  we  ourfclves  derive 
«<  benefit  and  advantage  \  for  being  the  fl^vcs  of  appetite,  and  prone  to  err  from 
•*  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  when  we  addrcfs  ourfclvcs  to  God  in  prayer,  and 
«  iludy  by  our  ^iTtions  to  merit  his  approbation^  we  gain  at  Icaft  the  wifh,  and  the 
^*  inclination,  to  be  virtuous.^'J 
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be  for  angels  j  but  is  far  too  refined,  even  for  fages  and  philofi>- 
phers. 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  genijdne  -worfhip  reqtiired  by 
our  Maker,  and  grofs  deviations  there  have  been^  1  begin  with 
that  fort  of  v?orfhip  v^hich  is  influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for 
that  reafon  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The  American  favages 
believe,  that  there  are  inferior  deities  without  end,  moft  of  them 
prone  to  mifchief :  they  negledl  the  fupremc  Deity  becaufe  he  is 
good ;  and  diredl  their  worlhip  to  foothe  the  malevolent  inferior 
deities  from  doing  harm.  The  inhabitants  t)f  Ac  Molucca  iflands^ 
who  believe  the  exiftence  of  malevolent  invifible  beings  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fupreme  benevolent  Being,  confine  their  worlhip  to 
the  former,  in  order  to  avert  their  wrath ;  and  one  branch  of  their 
worfliip  is,  to  fet  meat  before  them,  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is 
full,  there  will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mifchief.  The  worfhip  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Java  is  much  the  fame.  The  negroes  of  Benin  wor- 
fliip the  devil,  as  Dapper  expreffes  it,  and  facrifice  to  him  both 
men  and  beafts.  They  acknowledge  indeed  a  fuprenae  Being,  v^ho 
created  the  univerfe^  and  governs  it  by  his  Providence  :  but  they 
regard  him  not ;  "  for,"  fay  they,  "  it  is  needlefs,  if^not  imper- 
•'  tinent,  to  invoke  a  being,  who,  good  and  gracious,  is  inca- 
''  pable  of  injuring  or  molefting  us." 

The  aufterities  and  penances  that  are  pradlifed  in  ahnoft  all  tc^ 
ligions,  fpring  from  the  fame  root.  One  way  to  pleafe  invifible 
malignant  powers,  is  to  make  ourfelves  as  miferable  as  poflible. 
Hence  the  horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs  in  Hindoflan,  who  out- 
do in  mortification  whatever  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Chriftian 
anchorites.  Some  of  thefe  Faquirs  continue  for  life  in  one  po- 
fture  :  fome  never  lie  down  :  fbme  have  always  their  arms  railed 
above  their  head  :  and  fome  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives  and 
fcourges.  The  town  of  Jagrenate  in  Hindoftan  is  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  fome  of  them  from  the  diftance  of  300  leagues,  which 

they 
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^ey  travel,  noi  by  walking  or  riding,  but  by  meafuring  the  road 
ivith  the  length  of  their  bodies ;  in  which  method  of  loco-motion, 
£>me  q£  them  confume  years,  before  they  complete  their  pilgri- 
mage. A  religious  feA  made  its  way  fbme  centuries  ago  into  Ja- 
pan, termed  Bubfdoi/lsy  from  Bubsy  the  foimder.  This  fed  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  ancient  fe<ft  of  the  Sintos,  chiefly  by  its  auflerity 
and  mortifications.  The  fpirit  of  this  fed  infpires  nothing  but 
exceilive  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  painted  prone  to  vengeance^ 
and  always  ofiended.  The  people  of  that  religion  pafs  moft  of 
their  time  in.tormenting  themfelves,  to  expiate  imaginary  faults  ; 
and  they  are  treated  by  their  priefts  with  defpotLfin  and  cruelty, 
that  is  not  paralleled  but  by  the  inquifitors  of  Spain.  The  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  tmrelenting,  fuch  as  ne- 
ver fail  to  be  infpired  by  horrible  fuperftition.  The  notion  of  in- 
vifible  malevolent  powers,  formerly  imiverfal,  is  not  to  this  hour 
eradicated,  even  among  Chriilians ;  for  which  I  appeal  to  the 
faftings  and  flagellations  among  Roman-Catholics,  held  by  them 
to  be  aa  eflential  part  of  religion.  People  infeded  with  religious 
horrors,  are  never  ferioufly  convinced,  that  an  upright  heart  and 
found  morality  make  the  eflence  of  religion.  The  dodrine  of  the 
Janfenills,  concerning  repentance  and  mortification,  fhows  evident- 
ly, however  they  may  deceive  themfelves,  that  they  have  an  im- 
preflion  of  the  Deity  as  a  malevolent  being.  They  hdd  the  guile 
contradied  by  Adam's  fall  to  be  a  heinous  fin,  which  ought  to  be 
expiated  by  adls  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  torturing  and  ma- 
cerating the  body  with  painful  labour,  exceflive  abftinence,  conti- 
nual prayer  and  contemplation.  Their  penances,  whether  for  ori- 
ginal or  voluntary  fin,  are  carried  to  extravagance ;  and  they  who 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  fe verities,  are  termed  the  ikcred 
vi(5lims  of  repentance,  confumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Such 
fuicides  are  efieemed  peculiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  their  fufierings  cannot  fail  to  appeaie  the 

anger 
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anger  of  the  Deity.     That  celibacy  is  a  ftate  of  purity  and  per- 
fe<5lion,  is  a  prevailing  notion  in  many  countries  :  among  thePa* 
gans,  a  married  man  was  forbid  to  approach  the  altar,  for  fome 
days  after  knowing  his  wife  ;  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of  pollu- 
tion, contributed  to  introduce  celibacy  among  the  Roman-Catholic 
priefts.     The  Emperor  Otho,  anno  12 iS,  became  a  fignal  peni- 
tent ;  but  inftcad  of  atoning  for  his  fins  by  repentance  and  re- 
ftitution,  he  laid  himfelf  down  to  be  trod  under  foot  by  the  boys 
of  his  kitchen  ;  and  frequently  fubmitted  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
whip,  infiided  by  monks.     The  Emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 
end  of  his  days,  was  forely  depreffed  in  fpirit  with  fear  of  hell. 
Monks  were  his  only  companions,  with  whom  he  fpent  his  time 
in  chanting  hymns.     As  an  expiation  for  his  .fins,  he  in  private 
difciplined  himfelf  with  fuch  feverity,  that  his  whip,  found  af- 
ter his  death,  was  tinged  with  his  blood.     Nor  was  he  fatisfied 
with  thefe  ads  of  mortification  :  timorous  and  illiberal  folicitude 
ilill  haunting  him,  he  aimed  at  fomething  extraordinary,  at  fome 
new  and  fingular  ad]t  of  piety,  to  difplay  his  ^eal,  and  to  merit 
the  favour  of  Heaven.     The  aft  he  fixed  on  was  as  wiid  as  any 
that  fuperftition  ever  fuggefted  to  a  diftempered  brain  :  it  was  to 
celebrate  his  own  obfequies.     He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  ereded 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery  :    his  domeftics  marched  there 
in   funeral    proceflion,    holding  black   tapers  :    he    followed,  in 
his  {hroud  :    he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  folemnity : 
the  fervice  of  the  dead  was  chanted ;  and  he  himfelf  joined  in  the 
prayers  oflPered  up  for  his  requiem^  mingling  his  tears  with  thoie 
of  his  attendants.     The  ceremony  clofed  with  fprinkling  holy  wa- 
ter upon  the  coffin  ;  and  the  affiftants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  Ihut.     Then  Charles  rofe  out  of  the  coffin,  and  ftole 
|)rivately  to  his  apartment. 

The  hiftory  of  ancient  facrifices  is  not  fo  accurate,   as  in  every 
inftance  to  afcertaiix  upon  what  principle  they  were  founded,  whc-. 
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tfaer  upon  fear,  upon 'gratitude  for  ^vours  recdved,  or  to  fi)licit 
future  favour.  Human  facrifices  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  pre- 
lent  head :  for  being  calculated  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  male- 
volent deity,  they  could  have  no  other  motive  but  fear ;  and  in- 
deed they  are  a  mofl  direful  efiedl  of  that  paflion.  It  is  needlefs 
to  lo(e  time  in  mentioning  inflances,  which  are  well  known  to 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory.  A  number  of 
them  are  coUeifled  in  Hiftorical  Law-tra6ls  {a) :  and  to  thefe  I 
take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  the  Cimbrians,  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  particularly  the  Druids,  pra<fUred  human  facrifices ;  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Julius  Csefar,  Strabo,  and  other 
authors.  A  people  upon  the  Miffifippi,  named  Ten/as^  worfhip 
the  fun,  and)  like  the  Natches  their  neighbours,  have  a  temple  for 
that  liuninary,  with  a  (acred  fire  in  it,  continually  burning. 
The  temple  having  been  fet  on  fire  by  thunder,  was  all  in  flames, 
when  fome  French  travellers  (aw  them  throw  children  into  the 
fire,  one  after  another,  to  appeafe  the  incenfed  deity.  The  Pro- 
phet Micah  {b)y  in  a  pafTage  partly  quoted  above,  inveighs  bit- 
terly againft  fuch  facrifices  :  "  Wherewith  fhall  I  come  before  the 
Lord,  and  bow  myfelf  before  the  high  God  ?  fliall  I  come  be- 
fore him  with  bumt-ofTcrings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  will 
•'  the  Lord  be  plealcd  with  thoufands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
•'  fands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  (hall  I  give  my  firft-born  for  my  tranfgref- 
**  fion,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ?  He  hath 
"  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
•*  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
"  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

The  ancient  Per(ians  acknowledged  Oromazes  and  Arimanes  as 
their  great  deities,  authors  of  good  and  ill  to  men.     But  I  find 

{a)  Traa  I. 
ik)  Chap.  4. 

not 
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not  that  Ari  manes,  the  evil  principle,  was  crcr  an  obje£l  of  any 
religious  worfhip*  The  Ganres,  who  profefs  the  ancient  religion 
of  Perfia,  addrefs  no  worihip  but  to  one  God,  all-good  and  all* 
powerful. 

Next,  of  worfliipping  the  Deity  in  the  character  of  a  mercenary 
being.  Under  that  head  come  facrifices  and  oblations,  whether 
prompted  by  gratitude  for  favours  received,  or  by  felf-intereft  to 
procure  future  favours  ;  which,  for  the  reafbn  mentioned,  I  fhall 
not  attempt  to  diftinguilh.  As  the  deities  of  early  times  were 
thought  to  refemble  men,  it  is  not  wonderfiil,  that  men  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  their  favour,  with  fuch  offerings  as  were  the 
moft  acceptable  to  themfelves.  It  is  probable,  dbat  the  firft  facri- 
fices of  that  kind  were  of  fweet-finelling  herbs,  which  in  the  fire 
emitted  a  flavour,  that  might  reach  the  noftrils  of  a  deity,  even  at 
a  diftance.  The  burning  incenfe  to  their  gods,  was  pradlifed  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  j  and  at  prefent  is  pradlifed  in  the  peninfula  of 
Corea.  An  opportunity  fo  favourable  for  making  religious  zeal 
a  fund  of  riches  to  the  priefthood,  is  feldom  negle<5led.  There 
was  no  difliculty  to  perfuade  ignorant  people,  that  the  gods  could 
eat  as  well  as  fmell :  what  was  offered  to  a  deity  for  food,  being 
carried  into  the  temple,  was  underftood  to  be  devoured  by  him. 

With  refpcdl  to  the  Jewifli  facrifices  of  burnt-offerings,  meat- 
offerings, fin-offerings,  peace-offerings,  heave-offerings,  and  wave- 
offerings,  thefe  were  appointed  by  God  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  that 
ftiff^necked  people  in  daily  remembrance  of  their  dependence  on 
him,  and  to  preferve  them  if  poffibie  from  idolatry.  But  that  un- 
tradlable  race  did  not  adhere  to  the  purity  of  the  inftitution  :  they 
inlenfibly  degenerated  into  the  notion  that  their  God  was  a  mer- 
cenary being ;  and  in  that  charadler  only,  was  the  worihip  of 
facrifices  performed  to  him :  the  offerings  mentioned  were  li- 
berally bellowed  on  him,  not  fingly  as  a  token  of  their  de- 
pendence. 
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pendence,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  avat  his  wrath,  or  to  gain  his 
faivour  *• 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks  were  equally  impure :  they 
could  not  think  of  any  means  for  conciliating  the  favour  of  their 
gods,  more  efficacious  than  gifts.  Homer  paints  his  gods  as  mer- 
<:eaary  to  an  extreme.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter 
fiiys,  "  Of  thefc  cities,  honoured  the  moft  by  the  foul  of  Jove,  is 
**  facred  Troy.  Never  ftands  the  altar  empty  before  me,  oblations 
^^  poured  forth  in  my  prefence,  favour  that  afcends  the  ikies/' 
Speaking  in  the  fifth  book  of  a  v^arrior,  known  afterward  to  be 
Diomedes,  ^*  Some  god  he  is,  fome  power  againfl  the  Trojans  en- 
"  raged  for  vows  unpaid :  deftru6tive  is  the  wrath  of  the  gods.'* 
Diomedes  prays  to  Minerva^  *^  With  thine  arm  ward  from  me  the 
foe  :  a  year-old  heifer,  O  Queen,  fhall  be  thine,  broad-fronted, 
unbroken,  and  wild  :  her  to  thee  I  will  ofler  with  prayer,  gild-- 
^^  ing  with  gold  her  horns.''  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind,  are  the 
ofierings  made  by  fiiperfUtious  Roman^Catholics  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  to  faints.  Eledtra,  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  fup- 
pUcates  Apollo  in  the  following  terms. 

O  !  hear  Ele6lra  top  ; 


4C 


Who,  with  unfparing  hand,  her  choiceft  gifts 
Hath  never  fail'd  to  lay  before  thy  altars  ; 
Accept  the  little  All  that  now  remains 
For  me  to  give. 

The  people  of  Hindoftan,  as  mentioned  above,  atone  for  their 


^  There  it  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  fi(h  being  offered  to  the  gods  in  fa* 
crifice.  The  rcafon  I  uke  to  bej  that  the  moft  iavoarjr  food  of  man  was  reckoned 
the  moft  agreeable  to  their  gods;  that  favages  never  thought  of  fiih  till  land-animab 
became  fcarce  i  and  that  the  matter  as  well  as  form  of  facrifices  were  eftabliihcd  in 
pra^cci  long  before  men  had  recourfe  to  filh  for  food. 

Vol.  II,  1  F  lins 
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fins  by  aufterc  penances  ;  but  they  have  no  notion  of  prefenting 
gifts  to  the  Deity,  nor  of  deprecating  his  wrath  with  the  blood 
of  animals.  On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to  flay  any  li- 
ving creature ;  which  reduces  them  to  vegetable  food.  This  is 
going  too  far  j  for  the  Deity  could  never  mean  to  prohibit  animal 
food,  when  man's  chief  dependence  originally  was  upon  it.  The 
abflaining,  however,  from  animal  food,  fliows  greater  humanity 
in  the  religion  of  Hindoftan,  than  of  any  other  known  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  in  a  ftage  of  religion,  c<»nmoii 
among  many  nations,  which  is,  the  acknowledging  one  fupreme 
benevolent  deity,  and  many  malevolent  inferior  deities*  Moft 
of  their  worfliip  is  indeed  addrefled  to  the  latter;  but  they 
have  fo  far  advanced  before  feveral  other  nations,  as  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  the  fupreme  Being,  without  employing  either  idols  or 
temples. 

.  Philofophy  and  found  fenfe,  in  poliflied  nations,  have  purified 
religious  worftiip,  by  banilhing  the  profeffion  at  lead  of  oblations 
and  facrifices.  The  Being  that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by  laws 
that  are  inflexible,  becaufe  they  are  the  beft  poflible  ;  and  to  ima- 
gine that  he  can  be  moved  by  prayers,  oblations,  or  facrifices,  to 
vary  his  plan  of  government,  is  an  impious  thought,  degrading 
the  Deity  to  a  level  with  ourfelves  :  **  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I 
**  will  teftify  againft  thee :  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.  I  will  take 
*'  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houfe,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  fold :  for 
"  every  beaft  of  the  fiDreft  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thoufand 
"  hills.  Will  I  eat  the  flefli  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 
"  Offer  unto  God  thankfgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Moft 
"  High.  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I  will  deliver  thee^ 
•*  and  thou  fliall  glorify  me  {a):'     "  Thou  defireft  not  facrificc^ 

"  elfe  would  I  give  it ;    thou  delighteft  not  in  burnt- offering. 

> 

(«}  Pfalm  50. 

"The 
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The  facrificcs.of  God  arc  a  broken  fpirit :  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  defpife  (a)."  "  For  I  defircd 
mercy,  and  not  facrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  more 
than  burnt-offerings  (6)."     In  dark  ages,  there  is  great  Ihew  of 

religion,  with  little  heart- worfhip :  in  ages  of  philofophy,  warm 

heart- worflup,  with  little  fhew  *. 

This  is  a  proper  place  for  the  hiftory  of  idolatry ;    which,  as 

will  anon  appear,  fprung  from  religious  worfhip,  corrupted  by 

•  Agathias  urges  a  different  reiifon  againft  facrificcs.  •«  Ego  nuUam  naturam 
^*  cilc  cxiftimo,  cui  voluptati  fint  fcedata  fanguine  altarta»  et  animantium  lanicnx. 
<<  Quod  &  qua  tamcn  eft  cui  ifta  fint  cordi,  non  ea  mitis  et  benigna  eft  aliqua,  ied 
*'  fera  ac  rabida,  qualexn  pavorem  poetas  fingunt,  et  Metum,  et  Bellonam,  et  Ma- 
**  lam  Fortunam,  et  Difcordiam,  quam  indomit am  appellant." — [/it  Englijb  thus  i 
^  I  cannot  conceive,  that  there  fhould  exift  a  fuperior  being,  who  takes  delight  in 
«*  the  facriiice  of  animals,  or  in  akars  fiained  with  blood.  If  fuch  there  be,  his 
•'  nature  is  not  benevolent,  but  barbarous  and  cruel.  Such  indeed  were  the  gods 
•*  whom  the  poets  have  created :  fuch  were  Fear  and  Terror,  the  goddefs  of  War, 
'*  of  Evil  Fortune,  and  of  Difcord.*^  -—  Amobius  batters  down  bloody  facrifices 
with  a  very  curious  argument.  **  Ecce  fi  bos  aliquis,  aut  quodlibet  ex  his  animal* 
**  quod  ad  placandas  csditur  mitigandafque  ad  numinum  furia«,  vocem  hominis 
'*  fumat,  eloquaturque  his  verbis :  Ergone,  O  Jupiter,  aut  quis  alius  deus  es, 
*'  humanum  eft  iftud  et  refhim,  aut  sequitatis  allcujus  in  xftimatione  ponendum, 
**  ut  cum  alius  pcccaverit.  ego  occidar,  et  de  meo  fanguine  fieri  tibi  patiarb  fatis, 
*'  qui  nunquam  te  laeferim,  nun  quam  fciens  aut  nefciens,  tuum  numen  majefta- 
*'  temque  violarim,  animal,  ut  fcis,  mpttun,  nature  meas  fimplicitatem  iequens, 
"  nee  multiformium  morum  varieutibus  lubricum  ?* — [/«  Englijb  thus  :  "  What 
^  if  the  ox,  while  he  is  kd  out  to  flaughter  to  appeafe  the  fancied  wrath  of  an  of- 
<*  fended  ddty,  fliould  affume  the  human  voice,  a«d  in  thefe  words  aftonifh  his 
<*  condu£tors :  Are  thefe,  O  merciful  God,  are  thefe  the  di£tates  of  humanity,  or 
^'  of  juftice,  that  for  the  crime  of  another  I  fhould  forfeit  ray  life.  I  have  never 
*^  by  my  will  offended  thee,  and,  dumb  as  I  am,  and  uninfDrmed  by  reafon,  my 
•*  aftions,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  my  nature^  cannot  have  given  thee  dif- 

«•  pleafure,  who  haft  made  me  as  I  am.**] If  this  argument  were  folid,  it 

would  be  equally  conclufive  againft  animal  food. 

{a)  Pfalm  51. 
ffi)  Hofea  vi.  6. 
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men  of  fhallow  underftandiog  and  grofs  conceptions,  upon  whom 
things  inviiible  make  little  impreflion. 

Savages,  even  of  the  lowed  clais,  have  an  impreflion  of  inviiible 
powers,  tho*  they  cannot  form  any  diflin<^  notion  of  them.  But 
fuch  impreflion  is  too  faint  for  the  exercife  of  devotion.  Whether 
infpired  with  love  to  a  good  being,  or  with  fear  of  an  ill  being, 
favages  are  not  at  eafe  without  fome  fort  of  vifible  objedt  to  ani- 
mate them.  A  great  flone  ferved  that  purpofe  originally ;  a  very 
low  inflrument  indeed  of  religious  worfhip ;  but  not  altogether 
whimfical,  if  it  was  introduced,  which  is  highly  probable,  in  the 
following  manner.  It  was  an  early  and  a  natural  cuflom  among 
favages,  to  mark  with  a  great  ftone,  the  place  where  their  wor- 
thies were  interred  ;  of  which  we  have  hints  every  where  in  an- 
cient hiftory,  particularly  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  "  Place  me,*^ 
fays  Calmar,  mortally  wounded,  "  at  the  fide  of  a  flone  of  remem- 
"  brance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame,  and  the  mother  of 
"  Calmar  rejoice  over  the  ftone  of  my  renown."  Superftition  in  later 
times  having  deified  thefe  worthies,  their  votaries,  rejoicing  as  for- 
merly over  the  ftones  dedicated  to  them,  held  thefe  ftones  to  be  efTen- 
tial  in  every  acfl  of  religious  worfhip  performed  to  their  new  deities  *. 

*  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  fuch  ftones  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  '<  But  re- 
*^  member,  my  fon,  to  place  this  fword,  this  bow,  and  this  horn,  within  that  dark 
*«  and  narrow  houfc  marked  with  one  gray  ftone,**  p.  55^.  "  Whofc  fame  is  io 
<*  that  dark-green  tomb  ?  Four  ftones  with  their  heads  of  mofs  ftand  there,  and 
"  mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  death.**  p.  67.  **  Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who 
<<  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Lochlin  to  earth,  and  raife  the  mofly  ftones  of 
"  their  fame ;  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  behold  the  place  where 
««  tlieir  fathers  fought."  p.  78.  "  Earth  here  indofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the 
«•  hill :  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb.**  p,  :io8.  In  the  fame  poemv 
we  find  ftones  made  inftruments  of  worftxip.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  is  introduced 
threatening  Fiogal :  "  Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form :  receive  the  wind  and  fly. 
**  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The 
*<  King  of  Sora  is  my  fon :  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  power."  p.  200. 

Tradition 
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Tradition  points  out  many  ftones  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
diat  were  ufed  in  religious  worfliip.  A  large  (lone  worfhipped 
by  the  Peilenuntians,  a  people  of  Phrygia,  under  the  name  oild^a 
mater^  was,  upon  a  fblemn  embaCTy  to  that  people,  brought  to 
Rome ;  it  being  contained  in  the  Sybilline  books,  that  unlefs  the 
Romans  got  pofTeflion  of  that  goddefs,  they  never  would  prevail 
over  Hannibal.  And  Paufanias  mentions  many  ftones  in  Greece^ 
dedicated  to  different  divinities  ;  particularly  thirty  fquare  ftone» 
in  Achaia,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as  many  gods. 
In  another  place,  he  mentions  a  very  ancient  ftatue  of  Venus  in 
the  ifland  Delos,  which,  inftead  of  feet,  had  only  a  iquare  ftone. 
This  may  appear  a  puzzling  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece, 
coniidering  that  all  the  Grecian  gods  were  originally  mortals^ 
whom  it  was  eafy  to  reprefent  by  ftatues  :  but  in  that  early  pe- 
riod, the  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  ftatuary  than  the  moft  barba- 
rous nations.  It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  gather  the  meaning  of  fa^- 
vages,  with  refpe£i  to  fuch  ftones :  the  moft  natural  conjedhue  is, 
diat  a  great  ftone,  dedicated  to  the  woHhip  of  a  certain  deity,  was 
coniidered  as  belonging  to  him.  This  notion  of  property  had  a 
double  effedt :  the  worfhippers,  by  connexion  of  ideas,  were  led 
from  the  ftone  to  the  deity :  and  the  ftone  tended  to  fix  their 
wandering  thoughts.  It  was  probably  imagined,  over  and  above, 
that  fcxne  latent  virtue  communicated  to  the  ftone,  made  it  holy 
CMC  facred.  Even  among  enlightened  people,  a  fort  of  virtue  or 
fandlity  is  conceived  to  reftde  in  the  place  of  worihip  :  why  not 
alfo  in  a  ftone  dedicated  to  a  deity  ?  The  ancient  Ethiopians, 
in  their  worflxip,  introduced  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  as  a  fymbol  of 
the  deity :  two  ftidcs  laid  crofs  reprefented  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
Roman  divinities  :  a  javelin  reprefented  their  god  Mars  ;  and  in 
Tartary,  formerly,  the  god  of  war  was  worfhipped  under  the  fym- 
bol of  an  old  nifty  fabre.  The  ancient  Perfians  ufed  confecrated 
fire,  as  an  emblem  of  the  great  God*    Tho*  the  negroes  of  Congo 

and 
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and  Angola  have  images  widiout  number,  they  are  not  however 
idolaters  in  any  proper  fenfe :  their  belief  is,  that  thefe  images  arc 
only  organs  by  which  the  deities  fignify  their  will  to  their  vota- 
ries. 

If  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  ftones  and  of  other  fymbols  in  reli- 
gious worfhip,  be  fairly  reprefented,  it  may  appear  ftrange,  that 
the  ingenious  Greeks  funk  down  into  idolatry,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  making  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts.  Their  im- 
provements in  ftatuary,  one  of  thefe  arts,  was  the  caufe.  They 
began  with  attempting  to  carve  heads  of  men  and  women,  repre- 
fenting  their  deified  heroes  ;  which  were  placed  upon  the  ilones 
dedicated  to  thefe  divinities.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  ftatues 
were  executed  complete  in  every  member ;  and  at  laft,  flatues  of 
die  gods  were  made,  exprefling  fuch  dignity  and  majefly,  as  in- 
ftnfibly  to  draw  from  beholders  a  degree  af  devotion  to  the  ftatues 
themfelves.  Hear  Quintilian  upon  that  fubjeft.  "  At  quae  Poly- 
*'  cleto  defuerunt,  Phidiae  atque  Akameiii  dantur.  Phidias  ta- 
men  diis  quam  hominibus  efficiendis  melior  artifex  tracUtur : 
in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  aemuium,  vel  fi  nihil  nifi  Miner- 
vam  Athenis  aut  Olympium  in  Elide  Jovem  feciflet,  cujus  pul- 
"  chritudo  adjeciffe  aliquid  etiam  receptae  religioni  videtur ;  adeo 
"  majeftas  operis  deum  aequUvit  *."  Here  is  laid  a  foundation 
for  idolatry  :  let  us  trace  its  progrefs.  Such  ftatues  as  are  repre- 
sented by  Quintilian,  ferve  greatly  to  enflame  devotion  ;  and  du- 
ring a  warm  fit  of  the  religious  paflion,  the  reprefentation  is  loft, 

*  «*  The  deficiencies  of  Polyclctus  were  made  up  in  Phidias  and  Alcamcnes. 
**  Phidias  is  reckoned  to  have  had  more  Ikill  in  forming  the  ftatues  of  gods  than  of 
«.*  men.  In  works  of  ivory  he  was  unrivalled,  altho'  there  had  been  no  other  proofs 
"  of  his  excellence  than  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Olym- 
**  plus  in  Elis.  Its  beauty  fcems  to  have  added  to  the  received  religion  j  the  ma- 
'*  jeftic  ftatue  refembling  fo  much  the  god  himfelf.** 

and 
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and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity ;  precifely  as  where  King  Lear  is 
repreiented  by  Garrick :  the  ador  vaniihes ;  and,  behold !  the 
King  himielf.  This  is  not  lingular.  Anger  occafions  a  meta- 
morphofis  dill  more  extraordinary :  if  I  happen  to  (hike  my  gouty 
toe  againft  a  done,  the  vicJence  of  the  pain  converts  the  ftone  for 
a  moment  into  a  voluntary  agent ;  and  I  wreak  my  refentment  on 
it,  as  if  it  really  were  £0.  It  is  true,  the  image  is  only  conceived 
to  be  a  deity  during  the  fervour  of  devotion ;  and  when  that  fub- 
fides,  the  image  falls  back  to  its  original  reprefentative  ftate. 
But  frequent  inftances  of  that  kind,  have  at  laft  the  efiedl  among 
illiterate  people^  to  convert  the  image  into  a  fort  of  permanent 
deity :  what  fuch  people  fee,  makes  a  deep  impreflion ;  what  they 
fee  not,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  another  thing  that  concurs 
with  eye-fight,  to  promote  this  delufion :  devotion,  being  a  vi- 
gorous principle  in  the  human  bread,  will  exert  itfelf  upon  the 
meanedobjeifl,  when  none  more  noble  is  in  view. 

The  ancient  Perfians  hekl  the  confecratcd  fire  to  be  an  emblem 
only  of  the  great  God  :  but  fuch  veneration  was  paid  tp  that  em^ 
blem,  and  with  fo  great  ceremony  was  it  treated,  that  the  vulgar 
came  at  laft  to  worfliip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  The  priefts  of  the 
Gaures  watch  the  confiscrated  fire  day  and  night :  they  keep  it  a- 
live  with  the  pureft  wood,  without  bark :  they  touch  it  not  with 
fword  nor  knife :  they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with  the 
mouth  :  even  die  prieft  is  prohibited  to  approach  it,  till  his  mouth 
be  covered  with  fine  linen,  left  it  be  polluted  with  his  breath  :  if 
It  happen  to  go  out,  it  muft  be  rekindled  by  ftriking  fire  from  fiint, 
or  by  a  burning  glafs. 

The  progrefs  of  idolatry  will  more  clearly  appear,  from  attend- 
ing tc^  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tlie  Greeks,  as 
mentioned  above,  made  ufe  of  ftones  in  divine  worlhip,  long  be- 
fore idolatry  was  introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Varro,  that  for 
a  hundred  and  feventy  years  after  Numa,  the  Romans  had  no  fta- 
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tues  nor  images  in  their  temples.     After  ftatues  of  the  gods  came 
in  faftiion,  they  acquired  by  degrees  more  aftd  more  refpedl.    The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  talk  of  divine  virtue  being  communi- 
cated to  ftatues  ;  and  fome  of  the  Roman  writers  talk  familiarly, 
of  the  numen  of  a  deity  refiding  in  his  ftatiie.     Amobius,  in  his 
book  againft  the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  delivering  the  fol- 
lowing opinion.    "  We  do  not  believe,  that  the  metal  which  com- 
"  pofes  a  ftatue,  whether  gold,  or  filver,  or  brafs,  is  a  god.    But 
*'  we  believe,  that  a  folemn  dedication  brings  down  the  god  to 
**  inhabit  his  image  ;  and  it  is  the  god  only  that  we  worftup  in 
*'  that  image."     This  explains  the  Roman  ceremony,  of  inviting 
to  their  fide  the  tutelar  deities  of  towns  befieged  by  them,  termed 
evocatio  ttitelatiuni  deorum  :  the  Romans,  cruel  as  they  were,  over- 
jflowed  with  fuperftition  ;  and  as  they  were  averfe  from  combating 
the  tutelar  deities  even  of  their  enemies,  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
thefe  deities  by  large  promifes,  and  aflurancc  of  honourable  treat- 
ment.    As  they  could  not  hope  that  a  ftatue  would  change  its 
place,  their  notion  muft  have  been,  that  by  this  ceremony,  the  tu- 
telar deity  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  its  numen^  and 
leave  the  ftatue  a  dead  lump  of  matter.     When  Stilpo  was  baniih- 
cd  by  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  for  affirming,  that  the  ftatue  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  was  not  the  goddefs,  but  a  piece  of  mat- 
ter carved  by  Phidias  ;  he  furely  was  not  condemned  for  faying, 
that  the  ftatue  was  made  by  Phidias,  a  fadl  univerfally  known : 
his  herefy  confifted  in  denying  that  the  numen  of  Minerva  refided 
in  the  ftatue.     Auguftus,  having  twice  loft  his  fleet  by  ftorm, 
forbade  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  proceffion  along  with  the  other 
gods  ;    imagining  he  had  avenged  himfelf  of  Neptune,  by  ne- 
gledling  the  favourite  ftatue  in  which  his  numen  refided. 

When  faints  in  the  Chriftian  church  were  deified,  even  their  i- 
xnages  became  objecls  of  worftiip  ;  froim  a  fond  imagination,  that 
fuch  worfliip  draws  down  into  the  images,  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
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they  reprefent :  which  is  die  fame  dodrine  that  Amobius,  in  the 
palTage  above  mentioned^  afcribes  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  is  not 
widely  different  from  the  belief  of  the  Pagan  Tartan  and  Oftiacfs, 
by  and  by  to  be  mentioned.     In  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a 
idolent  difpute  about  images  in  the  Greek  church  ;  many  afleit^ 
ing,  that  in  the  images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  faints,  there  re- 
£des  an  inherent  fandlity,  which  is  a  proper  objedt  of  worfhip ; 
and  that  ChrifUans  ought  not  to  confine,  their  worfhip  to  the  per- 
£>ns  reprefented,  but  ought  alio  to  extend  it  to  their  images. 
•  As  ignorant  and  lavage  nations  can  form  no  conception  of 
Ddty,  but  of  a  being  like  a  man,  only  fuperior  in  power  and 
greatnefs,  images  are  made  of  the  Deity  in  feveral  nations  con« 
fbrmable  to  this  conception.     It  is  eafy  to  make  fome  refemblance 
of  a  man ;  but  how  is  power  and  greatnefs  to  be  reprefented  f 
To  perform  this  with  propriety,  would  require  a  Hogarth.     Sa- 
vages go  more  bluntly  to  work :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a 
man  with  many  heads,  and  with  a  flill  greater  number  of  hands. 
The  northern  Tartars  fcem  to  have  no  deities  but  cer^un  flatues 
t»r  images  coarfely  formed  out  of  wood,  and  bearing  fome  diflant 
refemblance  to  the  human  figure.     To  palliate  £o  ,grofs  an  abfur- 
iBty,  as  that  a  god  can  be  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  they  i- 
magine  this  image  to  be  endued  with  a  foul :  to  fay  whence  that 
foul  came,  would  puzzle  the  wifoft  of  them.     That  foul  is  concei- 
Tcd  to  be  too  elevated  for  dwelling  conftantly  in  a  piece  of  mat- 
ter :  they  believe  that  it  refides  in  fome  more  honoiuable  place  ; 
«id  that  it  only  vifits  the  image  or  idol,  when  it  is  called  down 
by  prayers  and  fupplications.     They  facrifice  to  this  idol,  by  rub- 
bing its  mouth  with  the  fat  of  fifh,  and  by  offering  it  the  warm 
blood  of  fome  bead  killed  in  hunting.    The  lafl  flep  of  the  cere- 
mony is,  to  honour  the  foul  of  the  idol  with  a  joyful  fhout,  as  a 
fort  of  convoy  to  it  when  it  returns  home.     The  Olliacs  have  a 
wooden  idol,  termed,  The  Oid  Man  of  Ofy^  who  is  guardian  of 
.  Vol.  IL  3  G  their 
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tiieir  fifhcry  :  it  hath  eyes  of  glafs,  and  a  head  with  ihort  boras* 
When  the  iGe;diflblve&,  they  crowd  to  this  idol,  requeftkig  that  he 
will  be  propitious  to  their  fiftiery.  If  unfucccfsful,  he  is-  loaded 
with  reproaches :  if  fuccefeful,  he  is  entitled  to  a  ihare  of  the  cap-ii* 
tunc*  They  inake  a  feafi  for  him,  rubbing  his  fnout  with  choicer 
fatj  and,  when  the  entertainment  is  over,  they  accompany  the^ 
fpul  of  the  idol  a  little,  way,  beating  the  air  with  their  cndge]s«. 
Thepftiacs  have  another  ido^  that  is  fed  with  milk  fo  abundant^, 
ly,  as  to  come  but  on  both  fides  of  the  fpoon,  and  to  fall  dowa 
upon  the  vefture ;:  which,  howevd:,  is  never  waflied,  fo  Iktle*  is 
deanlinefs  thought  eflfential  to  .religion  by  that  people.  It  is  in- 
deed: wonderfully,  abfurd,  to  think,  that  invifible  fouls  require 
food  like  hup>aa  creatures  s  and  yec  the  fame  abfurdity  prevailed 
in.Greece^ 

The,  ancient  .Gertnins,  a;  fober  and  fenfiUe  people,  had  no  no- 
tion of  jeprefenting  their  gods  by  ftatues,  nor  of  building;  temples, 
to  them.  They  v^orihipped  in  confecrated  groves  [a}.  The  E- 
gyptiatis^  from  a  jud  conceptijon  tha;:  aa  invifible  being  can. have- 
no  refcmbiaftce  to  one  that  is  yilible,  employ'd  hieroglyphical  fi- 
gures'for  denoting  metaphorically  the  attributes  of  their  gods;, 
and  they  employ 'd,  not  only  the  figures  of  birds  and  beafts>  but, 
of  vegetables;  leeks,,  for  example,  and  onidnsw  This  metaphori-^ 
cal  adjtindb  to  religion,,  innocent  in  itfeif,  funkithe;Egyptia99  tft 
the  lowefl  degree  of  idolatry.  As  hieroglyphical  figures,  .compcH 
fed  frequently  of  heterogeneous  parts,  refemble  not  any  being  hw^ 
man  or  divine ;  the  vulgar,  lofing  fight  of  die  emblematic  figni*^: 
fication,  which  is  not  readily  underflood  but  by  poets  and  philo-^ 
fbphers,  took  up  yrith  the  plain  figures  as  real  divinities.  Hosmi 
(^herwife  can  it  be  accounted  fi>r,  that  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  oniDn^ 
were  in  Egypt  worihipped  as  deities  i    But  this  muft  be  undepx*. 

{a)  Tacitus  dr  monbus  permanoruixii  cap.  9*. 
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ftood  of  the  tulgar  only.  It  is  fcarce  fuppoikble,  that  the  better 
fori  of  people  could  tihink  €0  grofsly  ;  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Plutarch  for  doubting.  In  hb  chapter  upon  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  he 
obferves,  that  the  Egyptians  woHhippdl  the  bull,  the  cat,  and  o- 
tfaer  animals ;  not  as  dtvinities,  but  as  reprefentatives  of  them, 
4ike  an  image  feen  in  a  glafs ;  or,  as  he  exprefles  it  in  another  part 
•of  the  fame  chapter,  **  juft  as  we  fee  the  refemblance  of  the  fun 
.*'  in  a  drop  of  water.**  However  this  be,  the  Egyptian  worihip 
is  an  illuftrious  inftance  ef  the  influence  of  devotion  :  how  power- 
ful muft  it  be  in  its  purity,  when  even  in  a  wrong  dire€lion^  it 
can  force  its  way  againft  every  obftacle  of  cotnmon  fenfe !  And 
fuch  refpedl  was  paid  to  thefe  animals,  if  we  can  truft  Diodoras 
"Siculus,  that  in  a  great  faonine,  the  Egyptians  ventured  not  to 
'touch  the  (acred  animals,  tho'  they  were  forc'd  to  devour  one  aur- 
odier.  The  veneration  paid  to  a  cow  in  Hindoftan  arofe  proba- 
bly  from  the  fiirae  Gau£b,  viz.  its  having  been  ndfed  as  a  iymbol  of 
the  Deity.  A  fnake  of  a  particular  kind,  about  a  yard  long,  and 
about  the  thidcnefe  of  a  man's  arm,  is  worfhipped  by  the  Whi- 
^ns  in  Guinea.  It  has  a  large  round  heail,  piercing  eyes,  a  fliort 
pointed  tongue,  and  a  fmooth  fkin,  beautifully  fpeckled.  It  has 
a  ftrong  antipathy  to  all  the  venomous  kind ;  in  other  refpects, 
innocent  .end  tame.  To  kill  them  being  a  capital  crime,  they  tra- 
vel about  unmolefted,  even<  into  bedchambers.  They  occafioncd, 
ann.  1697,  ^  ridiculous  perfecution.  *  A  hog,  teafed  by  one  of 
them,  gnaihed  it  with  his  tuiks  till  it  died.  The  prieils  carried 
their  complaint  to  the  king  ;  and  no  one  prefuming  to  appear  as 
counfel  for  the  hogs,  orders  were  ifTued  for  llaughtering  the  whole 
race.  At  once  were  brandifhed  a  thoufand  cucLides ;  and  the 
race  would  have  been  extirpated,  had  not  the  king  iuterpofed,  re- 
prefenting  to  the  priefts,  that  they  ou.^ht  to  reft  iacisfied  with  the 
innocent  blood  they  had  I'pilt.  Rancour  and  cruelty  never  rage 
more  violently,  than  under  the  malk  of  religion. 
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It  is  amazing  how  prone  the  tnoft  polifhed  nations  formcrry 
were  to  idolatry.  The  Tyrians,  befieged  by  Alexander,  chaiiied 
down  Hercules,  their  tutelar  deity,  to  prevent  him  from  deferting 
to  the  enemy  J  which  is  faid  to  have  been  alfo  pra^Vifed  in  Sparta. 
The  city  of  Ambracia  being  takea  by  the  Romans^  and  every 
ilatue  of  their  gods  beiiig  carried  to  Rome ;  the  Ambracians  com^ 
plained  bitterly,  that  not  a  fingle  divinity  was  left  them  to  wod- 
fhip*  How  much  more  rational  are  the  Hindoftan  bramins^ 
who  teach  their  difciples,  that  idols  are  emblems  only  of  the 
Deity,  intended  merely  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  populace! 

The  firft  ftatues  iii  Greece  and  Tufcaay,  were  made  with 
wings,  to  fignify  the  fwift  motion  of  the  gods^  Thefe  ftatues 
were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce  to  refemble  humaa  creatures,  not  toi 
talk  of  a  divinity.  But  the  admirable  ftatues  executed  in  later 
times,  were  imagined  to  refemble  mdR:  accurately  the  deities  re^ 
prefented  by  them  i  whence  the  vulgar  nodon,^  that  gods  hav^e 
wings,  and  that  angels  have  wifigs^ 

I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiftory  of  idofeitry  may  be  reckoned  the 
&cond  part.  Statues,,  we  have  feen,.  were  at  firft  ufed  as  repre- 
fentatives  only  of  the  Deity ;  but  came  afterward  to  be  metamoi> 
phofed  into  divinities.  The  abfurdity  did  not.ftop  there«  People^ 
not  fatisfied  with  the  vifible  deities  ereded  in  temples  for  public 
worlhip,  became  fond  to  have  private  deities  of  their  own,^  whonv 
they  worfliipped  as  their  tutelar  deities  ;  and  this  practice  fpred  fo' 
wide,  as  that  among  many  nations  every  family  had  houfehold 
gods  cut  ia  wood  or  ftone^  Every  family  ia  Kamfkatka  has  a  tUf» 
telar  ddty  in  the  fliape  of  a  pillar,  with  the  head  of  a  man,  whick 
is  fuppofed  to  guard  the  houfe  againft  malevoknt  fpirits.  They 
give  it  food  daily,^  and  anoint  the  head  with  the  fat  of  fifti.  The 
prophet  I£dah  {a)  puts  this  fpecies  of  deification  in  a  moft  lidi^ 
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cttlous  light :  ^^  He  bumeth  part  thereof  in  the  fire :  with  part 
^^  thereof  he  roafteth  fleih :  of  the  refidue  he  maketh  a  god,  even 
^  his  graven  image ;  he  faUeth  down,  worfhipping,  and  praying 
^  to  it^  and  faith.  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.'*  Multi-> 
plication  could  not  £dl  to  fink  houfi^old-gods  into  a  degree  of 
contempt :  expe<5lation  of  good  from  them,  might  produce  fome 
cold  ceremonial  wodhip* ;  but  there  could  be  no  real  devotion  at 
heart.  The  Chinefe  manner  of  treating  their  houfehold-gods,  wyi 
vouch  for  me.  When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain  what  he  prays 
for,  "  Thou  fpiritual  dog,"  he  will  fey,  "  I  lodge  thee  well,  thou 
^^  art  beautifully  gilded,  treated  with  perfumes  and  burnt-ofifer-^ 
^^  ings ;  and  yet  thou  with-holdefl  from  me  the  neceflaries  of  life.*' 
Scmietimes  they  fallen  a  cord  to  the  idol,  and  drag  it  through  the 
dirt.  The  inhabiunts  of  Ceylon  treat  their  idols  in  the  fame 
manner.  Thor,  Woden,  and  Friga,  were  the  great  deities  of  the 
Scandinavians.  They  had  at  the  fame  time  inferior  deities^  who* 
were  fupp<^ed  to  have  been  men  tranflated  into  heaven  for  their 
good  works.  Thefe  they  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  refu- 
fing  to  worfhip  them  if  they  were  not  propitious ;  and  even  pu- 
niihing  them  with  baniihment ;  but  reftoring  them  after  a  time,, 
in  hopes  of  amendment.  Domeftic  idols  are  treated  by  the  Oftiacs 
not  more  reverently  than  by  the  people  mentioned^  But  they  have 
public  idols,  fome  particularly  of  brafs,  which  are  highly  reve- 
leneed :  the  folidity  of  the  metal  is  in  their  imagination  connedled 
with  immortality  ;  and  great  regard  is  paid  to  thefe  idols,  for  the- 
knowledge  and  experience  they  mud  have  acquired  in  an  endlefs^ 
-Courfe  of  time. 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  fbmetimes  not  better  treated  among 
Roman  Catholics,  than  among  Pagans.  **  When  we  were  in  Por- 
•*  tugal,**  lays  Captain  Brydone,  "  the  people  of  Caflelbranco  were 
•*  fb  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  fuffering  the  Spaniards  to  plundfcr 
^  their  town,  contrary,  as  they  affirmed,  to  his  expreis  agree* 
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tnent  yridi  tliem,  that  they  broke  many  of  his'ftatues  tso  pieces; 
**  and  one,  that  had  been  more  revered  than  the  reft,  dxcy  took 
**  the  head  cff,  and  in  its  (lead  placed  one  of  St  Francis.  The 
"  great  St  Januarius  himfelf  was  in  imminent  dang^,  during  the 
^'  laft  famine  at  Naples.  They  loaded  him  withabufe  and  invec- 
"  tive ;  and  declared  point-blank,  that  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
**  com  by  fuch  a  time,  he  ihould  be  no  longer  their  faint .'*  TTie 
tutelar  faint  of  Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  is  St  Agatha. 
A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over  the  walls,  and  laid  wafte  great  part 
of  that  beautiful  city.  Where  was  St  Agatha  at  this  time  ?  The 
people  fay,  that  they  had  given  her  juft  provocation ;  but  that 
fhe  has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  has  promifed  ne* 
▼er  to  fuffer  the  lava  to  hurt  them  again.  At  the  foot  of  -Mount 
Etna,  a  ftatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memomal,  for  having  pre- 
vented the  lava  from  running  up  the  mountain  of  Taurominum, 
aikl  deftroying  that  town ;  the  faint  having  conduced  the  lava 
down  a  low  valley  to  the  fea. 

When  a  traveller  once  happens  to  deviate  from  the  right  road, 
there  is- no  end  of  wandering.  Porphyrins  Reports,  that  in  Anu- 
bis,  an-  Egyptian  city,  a  real  man  was  worfhipped  as  a  god ;  which 
is  alio  afferted  by  Minucius  Foelix,  in  his  apology  for  the  Chid- 
ftians.  A  thoufand  writers  have  faid,  that  the  Tartars  believe  their 
high-priell,  termed  Dalai  Lama^  to  be  immortal.  But  that  is  a 
miftake :  his  death  is  publiflied  through  the  whole  country  ;  and 
couriers,  feht  even  to  Pekin,  intimate  it  to  the  Emperor  of  China: 
his .  effigy^  at  the  fame  time,  is  taken  down  from  the  portal  of  the 
great  church,  and  that  of  his  fucceflbr  is  put  in  its  (It^d.  T^e 
fyftem  of  the  metempfychofis,  adopted  in  that  country,  has  Qcca- 
fion'd  the  miftake.  They  believe,  tliat  the  holy  i*pirit,  which  ani- 
mates a  Dalai  Lama,  pafles  upon  his  death  into  ihc  body  of  bis  fuc- 
ceflbr. Thefpirit  therefore  is  believed  to  be  immortal,  not  the  bpd]r. 
The  Dalai  Lama^  however,  is  the  phjedl  of  profound  veneraticn. 
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The  Tartar  princes  are  daily  fending  preients  to  him,  and  confult- 
iag  him  as  an  oracle :  they  even  undertake  a  pilgrimage  in  order  to 
worfliip  him  in  perfon.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  he  is  (hown 
covered  with  precious  ilones,  and  fitting  crofs-legged.  They  pro- 
fttate  themfehres  before  him  at  a  diflance,  for  they  are  not  per-, 
mitttd  to  kifs  his  toe.  The  priefts  make  trafiBc  even  of  his  excre- 
naents,  which  are  greedily  purchafed  at  a  high  price,  and  are 
kept  in  a  golden  box  hanging  from  the  neck,  as  a  charm  againft 
every  misfortune.  Like  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  or  the  Virgin's  poilk, 
we  may  believe,  there  never  will  be  wanting  plenty  of  that  prer 
cious  fluff  to  anfwer  all  demands  :  the  priefls  out  of  charity  will 
fiuniih  a  quota,  rather  than  fufier  votaries  to  depart  with  their 
money  for  want  of  goods  to  purchafe.  The  perfon  of  the  Japan 
Pope,  or  EcclefiafliGal  Emperor,  is  held  fo  facred^  as  to  make  the 
cutting  his  beard,  or  his  nails,  a  deadly  fin.  But  abfurd  laws  are 
never  fteadily  executed.  The  beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the 
night-time,  when  the  Pope  is  fuppofed  to  be  fleeping ;  and  whar 
is  taken  away  by  that  operation,  is  underflood  to  be  flolen  from 
him,  which  is  no  impeachment  upon  his  Holinefs. 

That  the  Jewft  were  idolaters  when  they  fojoumed  in  the  land 
c^Golhen,  were  it  not  prefumable  from  their  commerce  with  the 
Egyptians,  would  however  be  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes. 
Notwithflanding  .their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian 
Ung,  notwithflanding  the  daily  nuracles  wrought  among  them  in 
the  wildemefs ;  fb  addidled  were  they  to  a  vifible  deity,  that,  du- 
nag  even  the  momentary  abfence  of  Mofes  converfing  with  God 
on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a  golden  calf,  and  worfhipped  it 
as  their  god.  **  And  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Gd,  get  thee 
down :  for  thy  people  which  thou  broughteft  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  themfelves :  they  have  turned  afide 
quickly  out  of  the  way  which  I  commanded  them  :  they  have 
made  them  a  molten  calf,  have  worfhipped  it,  have  facrificrd 
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"  thereunto,  and  faid,  Thefe  be  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which  have 
^  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (dt)/*  The  hiftory  of 
the  Jews,  fhows  how  difficult  it  is  to  reclaim  from  idolatry  a  bru- 
tifh  people,  addidled  to  fuperftitioni  and  fettared  by  inveterate  ha- 
bit. What  profufion  of  blood,  to  bring  that  obfUnate  and  per- 
verie  people  «o  the  true  religion !  aU  in  vain.  The  book  of  Judges, 
in  particular,  is  full  of  reiterated  relapfes,  from  their  own  invi* 
fible  God,  to  the  vifible  gods  of  other  nations.  And  in  all  proba- 
bility, their  anxious  <ldBre  for  a  viiible  king,  related  in  the  firft 
book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  their  being  deprive^  of  a  vijUble  god. 
There  was  a  neceffity  for  prohibiting  images  {H) ;  which  would 
have  foon.been  converted  into  deities  vifible :  and  it  was  extpemely 
prudent,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  vifible  god,  with  endlefs  (hews 
and  ceremonies  ;  which  accordingly  becanie  th^  capital  branch  of 
the  Jewilh  worlhip^ 

ft  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  that  a 
grofs  people  are  not  fufceptible  but  of  a  grofs  religion ;  and  with- 
out an  enlightened  uiulerftanding,  that  it  is  vain  to  thixy^  of  eradi- 
cating fuperdition  and  idolatry.  And  after  aH  the  covenants  made 
with  the  Jews,  after  ail  the  chaftifements  and  all  the  miracles  la- 
vifh'd  on  them,  that  they  w«re  not  however  reclaimed  from  the 
moft  groveling  idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two  golden  calves 
fabricated  by  Jeroboam,  faying,  ^'  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael, 
"  which  brou|;ht  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (c)."  The  people 
alfo  of  Judah  fell  back  to  idol-worfhip  under  Rehoboam,  Ion  of 
Solomon  {d).    Jehu,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  did  not  tokrate  the 

(m)  Eiod.  xzxii.  7» 
(^)  Deuteronomy,  zvi.  22» 
{c)  I  Kings,  xii.  28* 
.    {J)    X  KbgS,  KIT.  s^ 
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worfliip  of  other  gods  {a)  ;  but  he  continued  to  worfhip  the 
two  golden  calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam  {b).  Down  to  the  days 
of  King  Hezekiahy  the  Jews  worfhipped  the  brazen  ierpent  eredled 
by  Mofes  in  the  wildemefs.  The  Jews  feem  indeed  to  have  been 
a  very  perverfe  people  :  the  many  promifes  and  threatenings  an- 
nounced by  their  prophets,  ahd  the  many  miracles  wrought  a- 
mong  them,  had  no  permanent  effedl  to  reftrain  them  from  ido-« 
latry;  and  yet,^  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  feveral  of 
them  fubmitted  to  be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  to  join  in  idol-wor- 
(hip  (r).  Captivity  cured  them  radically  of  idolatry;  and  from 
that  period  to  this  day,  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  iingle  re- 
lapfe,  Xiphilin,  in  his  abridgement  of  Dion  Caflius,  relating  their 
war  vrith  Pompey,  many  centuries  after  the  Babyloniih  captivity^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  them»  '^  Their  cuftoms  are  quite 
^^  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations.  Befide  a  peculiar  manner  of 
^^  living,  they  acknowledge  none  of  the  common  deities :  they  ac-» 
^^  knowledge  but  one,  whom  they  worfhip  with  great  veneration* 
^^  There  never  was  an  image  in  Jerufalem  ;  .becauie  they  believe 
^^  their  God  to  be  invifible  and  ineffable.  They  have  built  him  a 
^^  temple  of  great  iize  and  beauty,  remarkable  in  the  following 
•*  particular,  that  it  is  open  above,  without  any  roof.'* 

There  lies  no  folid  obje£ii(Mi  againft  images  among  an  enlighten-* 
cd  people,  when  ufed  merely  to  foufe  devotion.  But  as  images 
tend  to  pervert  the  vulgar,  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
churches :  pidlures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mifapprehended  ;  and  the 
Ethiopians  accordingly  indulge  pidlures,  tho'  they  prc^bit  (la- 
tues,  in  tlieir  churches.    The  general  council  of  Frankfwt  permit- 

{s)  2  Kingi,  X.  ay. 
{h)  2  Kings,  s.  39« 
{c)  Daniel,  chap.  3. 
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ted  the  ufe  of  images  in  churches ;  but  ftridlly  prohibited  anj 
worihip  to  be  addrefled  to  them.  So  proae  however  to  idolatry 
are  the  low  and  illiterate,  that  the  prohibition  loft  ground  both  in 
France  and  in  Germany ;  and  idol-worfhip  became  again  ge- 
neral. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  thut  the  fun  and  moon  were  early 
held  to  be  deities,  and  that  they  were  the  firft  vifible  objedls  of 
worfliip.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  idolatry,  it  is  the  moft  excufable.  Upon  the  fun  de- 
pends health,  vigour,  and  cheerfulnefs :  during  his  retirement, 
all  is  dark  and  difconfolate :  when  he  performs  his  majeftic 
round,  to  blefs  his  fubjedls,  and  to  beftow  fecundity  upon  every 
animal  and  vegetable,  can  a  mere  favage  with-hold  gratitude  and 
veneration !  Hear  an  old  Pagan  bard  upon  that  fiibjed.  "  O 
**  thou  who  rolleft  above,  round  as  the  fhield  of  my  fathers ! 
"  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun,  thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou 
**  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  ftars  hide  their  face : 
"  thou  moveft  alone,  for  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  ! 
"  The  oaks  of  the  mountain  fall :  the  mountains  decay  with 
*'  years  :  the  ocean  ftirinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  herfelf  is 
**  loft  in  heaven  :  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame,  rejoicing  in  the 
**  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  tempffts  darken  the  world, 
**  when  thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookeft  in  thy 
^*  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm  (a)."  Wor- 
fliip to  the  fun  as  a  real  deity,  was  in  former  times  univerfal ; 
and  prevails  iij  many  countries  even  at  prefent.  The  American 
favages  worfhip  the  fun,  as  fovereign  of  the  univerfe,  known  by  the 
name  of  Ariskoui  among  the  Hurons,  and  of  Agriskoue  among  the 
Iroquois.  They  offer  him  tobacco,  which  they  term  fmoking  the 
fun :  the  chief  man  in  the  affembly  lights  the  calumet,  and  offers 

(^)  Offian. 
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it  thrice  to  the  riling  fun;  imploring  his  protCifUon^  and  recom* 
mending  the  tribe  to  his  care.  The  chief  proceeds  to  fmoke ;  and 
every  one  finokes  in  his  turn.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on 
important  occafions  only  :  lefs  matters  are  referved  for  their  Ma- 
nitou.  The  Miflifippi  people  offer  to  the  fun  the  firft  of  what  they 
take  in  hunting  ;  which  their  commander  artfully  converts  to  his 
own  ule.  The  Apalachites,  bordering  on  Florida,  worfhip  the 
fun  ;  but  facrifice  nothing  to  him  that  has  life :  they  hold  him  to 
be  the  parent  of  life,  ^  and  think  that  he  can  take  no  pleafure  in  the 
deflrudUon  of  any  living  creature  :  their  devotion  is  exerted  in  per- 
fumes and  fongs.  The  Mexicans,  while  a  free  people,  prefented 
to  the  fun  a  fhare  of  their  meat  and  drink.  The  inhabitants  of 
Darien,  believe  in  the  fun  as  their  god,  and  in  the  moon  as  his 
wife,  paying  equal  adoration  to  each.  The  people  of  Borneo, 
woriliip  the  fun  and  moon  as  real  divinities.  The  Samoides  wor- 
fhip both,  bowing  to  them  morning  and  evening  in  the  Perfiaa 
manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  firft  obje<fls  of  idolatry, 
knowledge  and  refle<£Uon  reformed  many  from  the  error  of  hold- 
ing thefe  luminaries  to  be  deities.  **  That  original  intelligence,'* 
fay  the  Magians,  "  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  difco- 
**  vers  himfelf  to  the  mind  and  underftanding  only :  but  he 
hath  placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe  ;  and 
the  beams  of  that  bright  luminary,  are  but  a  faint  copy  of  the 
glory  that  fhines  in  the  higher  heavens."  The  Perfians,  as  He- 
rodotus reports,  had  neither  temples,  ncr  altars,  nor  images  :  for, 
fays  that  author,  they  do  not  think,  like  the  Greeks,  that  there 
is  any  relemblance  between  gods  and  men.  The  Gaures,  who  to 
this  day  profefs  the  ancient  religion  of  Perfia,  celebrate  divine 
worfliip  before  the  facred  fire,  and  turn  with  peculiar  veneration 
toward  the  rifing  fun,  as  the  rcprefentative  of  God ;  but  they 
adore  neither  the  fun,  nor  the  facred  fire.     They  are  profcfled  e- 
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nemies  to  every  image  of  the  Deity  ciat  widi  hands :  and  hence 
the  havock  made  by  the  ancient  Perfians,  upon  the  ftatae&  and 
temples  of  the  Grecian  god$.  Such  fublimity  of  thought  was  z^ 
bove  the  reach  of  other  uninfpired  natipns,  excepting  only,  the 
Hindows  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a  brkf  recapitulation  of  the 
outlines.  Admitting  *the  fan  and  moon  to  have  been  the  firft^b* 
jciSfcs  of  idolatry,  yet  as  Polytheifm  was  once  univerfal,  they  make 
only  two  of  the  many  gods  that  were  every  where  worfhippedr 
We  have  feen,  that  the  facred  fire  was  employed  in  the  worihip 
of  the  fun,  and  that  images  w^re  employed  in  the  worfhip  of  o^ 
ther  deities.  Images  were  originally  udfed  for  the  fole  purpoie.  of 
animating  devotion  :  fuch  was.  their  ufe  in  Perfia  and  Hindoftan  f 
and  fuch  was  their  ufe  in  every  country  among  phibfophers.  The 
Emperor  Julian,  in  an  epiftle  to  Theodore  concerning  the  imagesr 
6f  the  gods,  fays,  "  We  believe  not  that  thefe  images  are  gods  : 
*'  we  only  ufe  them  in  worfhipping  the  gods,"  In  the  progrefs 
toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  imagine,  that  a  deity  loves 
his  image,  that  he  makes  it  his  refidence,  or  at  lead  commumr 
cates  fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft  ftep  is,  to  imagine  the  image 
itfelf  to  be  a  deity  ;  which  gained  ground  imperceptibly  as  fta- 
tuary  advanced  toward  perfection.  It  would  be  incredible  that 
men  pf  fenfe  fhould  ever  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  imprefled  with 
fo  wild  a  delufion,  were  it  not  the  overbearing  influence  of  reli- 
gious fuperftition.  Credo  quia  impojfibile  ejl^  is  applicable  to  idola- 
try as  well  as  to  tranfubftantiation.  The  worfhipping  the  fiin  and 
moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe.  With  refpedl  to 
images,  the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrels  is  not  idolatry  :  the  next  is 
mixed  idolatry  :  and  the  laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  much  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to  what  approaches  the 
ncareft  to  it,  which  is  worfliip  addreffed  to  deified  mortals^  The 
ancient  gods  werp  exalted  fo  little  above  men,  that  it  was  no  hard 
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taik  for  the  imagination  to  place  in  heaven,  men  who  had' made 
a  figure  on  earth.  The  Grecian  heaven  was  entirely  peopled  with 
luch  men,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  nations.  Men  are  deified 
every  day  by  the  Romi(h  church,  under  the  denomination  of  faints : 
perfons  are  frequently  felcifled  for  that  honour  who  fcarce  defcr- 
▼ed  a  place  on  earth,  and  fome  who  never  had  a  place  there.  The 
Roman  Catholics  copy  the  Pagans,  in  worfhipping  thefe  fubordi- 
natc  divinities  by  prayers  and  oblations :  and  they  are  well  re- 
warded, by  being  taken  under  protedkion  of  thefe  faints  in  quality 
of  tutelar  deities.  One  branch  of  the  office  beftow'd  on  thefe 
l&ints,  is  to  explain  the  wants  of  their  votaries  to  the  King  of 
heaven,  and  to  fupplicate  for  them.  The  mediatorial  office  pre- 
vails vnth  refped  to  earthly  potentates,  as  well  as  heavenly :  be« 
ing  (truck  with  awe  and  timidity  in  approaching  thofe  exalted  ii- 
bove  us,  we  naturally  take  hold  of  fbme  intermediate  perfon  to  folicit 
fbr  us.  In  approaching  the  Almighty,  the  mind,  finking  down  into 
humility  and  profound  veneration,  (lops  (hort,  relying  upon  fbme 
friend  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  its  behalf.  Temples'  among  the 
Cochtii-Chinefe  are  con(lru6ted  with  a  deep  and  dark  niche,  which 
is  ^Scteirfan^nmJhnHorum.  They  hold,  that  no  reprefentation,  whe- 
ther by  painting  or  (culpture,  can  be  made  of  God,  who  is  invi- 
fible.  The  niche  denotes  his  incomprdienfibility  ;  and  the  good 
men  placed  by  them  in  heaven,  arc  believed  to  be  their  interce(^ 
fors  at  the  throne  of  grace.  The  prayers  of  the  Chingulefe  are 
feldom  diredlcd  to  the  fupreme  being,  but  to  his  vicegerents.  In- 
tcrccflbrs,  at  the  (ame  time,  contribute  to  the  eafe  of  their  vota- 
ries :  a  Roman  Catholic  need  not  affume  a  very  high  tone  in  ad- 
drefling  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  himfelf. 

F.ilfe  notions  of  Providence  have  prompted  groveling  mortals 
to  put  confidence  in  mediators  and  interceflbrs  of  a  ftill  lower 
clafs,  viz.  living  mortals,  who  by  idle  aufterities  have  acquired 
a  rcpuution  for  holinefs.    Take  the  following  inftance,  the  fbrong- 
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eft  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured,  Louis  XI.  of  France;  feftfible> 
of  the  approach  of  death,  fent  for  a  hermit  of  Calabria,  named 
Francifco  Martarillo  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the  hermit's  feet  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  (entreated  him  to  intercede  with  God,  that  his 
life  might  be  prolonged  ;  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Calabrian  friar,  fays 
Voltaire,  could  alter  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by  preferving  a  weak 
and  perverfe  foul  in  a  worn-out  body.  . 

Having  difcufled  the  perfons  that  are  the  obje<Sls  of  worfhip^ 
the  next  ftep  in  order  is,  to  take  under  view  the  forms  and  cer^ 
monies  employ'd  in  religious  worfliip.  Forms  are  neceflary  whcre- 
ever  a  number  of  perfons  join  in  one  operation  :  they  are  ^ffential 
in  an  army,  and  little  lefs  efTential  at  public  worfhip.  The  ufe  of 
ceremonies  is  to  excite  devotion ;  but  to  preferve  a  juft  medium, 
requires  great  delicacy  of  tafte ;  for  tho'  ceremonies  are  nccdTary 
at  public  worlhip  to  prevent  languor,  yet  fuperfluity  of  ceremo- 
nies quenches  devotion,  by  occupying  the  mind  too  much  upon 
externals.  The  Roman-Catholic  worlhip  is  crowded  with  cere- 
.  monies  :  it  xefembles  the  Italian  opera,  which  is  all  found,  and  no 
fentiment.  The  Prefby terian  form  of  worfhip  is  too  naked :  it  is 
proper  for  philofophers  more  than  for  the  populace.  This  is  funda- 
mentally the  caufe  of  the  numerous  feceflions  from  the  church  of 
Scotland  that  have  made  a  figure  of  late  :  people  diflike  the  efta- 
blifhed  forms,  when  they  find  lefs  comfort  in  public  worfhip  than 
is  expe(fted ;  and  without  being  fenfible  of  the  real  caufe,  they 
ehufe  paftors  for  themfelves,  who  fupply  the  want  of  ceremo- 
nies by  loud  fpeaking,  with  much  external  fervor  and  devotion. 
-  The  frequent  ablutions  or  walhings  among  the  Mahometans 
and  others,  as  a<5ls  of  devotion,  fhow  the  influence  that  the  flight- 
eft  refemblances  have  on  the  ignorant.  Becaufe  purification,  in 
feveral  languages,  is  a  term  applicable  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  body,  fhallow  thinkers,  mifled  by  the  double  meaning,  ima- 
gine that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  purified  by  water. 
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The  fedl  of  Ali  ufe  the  Alcoran  tranflated  into  the  Perfian  lan- 
guage, which  is  their  native  tongue.  The  fedl  of  Omar  efteem  this 
to  be  a  grofs  impiety ;  being  perfuadcd,  that  the  Alcoran  was 
written  in  Arabic,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the  command  of  God 
himfelf.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  then  the  only  people  who 
profeis  to  fpeak  nonfenfe  to  God  Almighty  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
who  profefs  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

At  meals,  the  ancients  poiired  out  fome  wine  as  a  libation  to 
the  gods  ;  Chriflians  pronounce  a  Ihort  prayer,  termed  a  grace. 

The  grofs  notion  of  Deity  entertained  by  the  ancients,  is  ex- 
emplified in  their  worlhipping  and  facrificing  on  high  places  ;  in 
order,  as  they  thought,  to  be  more  within  fight.  Jupiter  in  Ho- 
mer praifes  Heflor  for  facrificing  to  him  frequently  upon  the  top 
of  Ida ;  and  Strabo  obferves,  that  the  Perfians,  who  uied  neither 
images  nor  altars,  facrificed  to  the  gods  in  high  places.  Balak 
carried  Balaam  the  prophet  to  the  top  of  Pifgah,  and  other  moun- 
tains, to  facrifice  there,  and  to  curfc  Ifrael.  The  votaries  of  Baal 
always  worihipped  in  high  places.  Even  the  fage  Tacitus  was  in- 
fedled  with  that  abfurdity.  SpeaJdng  of  certain  high  mountains 
where  the  gods  were  worihipped,  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus : 
Maxime  ctslo  appropinqtiarCy  prccefqtu  mortalium  a  Deo  ntifquam  pro» 
fins  atidiri  *^ 

Ceremonies  that  tend  to  unhinge  morality,  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  following  fediou,  treating  of  the  coonedlion  between 
religion  and  morality. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  take  under  confideration  an  objedliou  to 
the  fenfe  of  Deicy  hinted  above,  arguing  from  the  grofs  concep- 
tions of  deity  among  many  nations,  that  this  fenfe  cannot  be  in- 
nate.   The  objei^lion  is  not  indeed  ftated  in  tlie  following  pafTage, 

*  <<  As  approaching  nearer  to  heaven,  the  prayers  of  moruls  are  there  more 
^  diftinftly  heaid." 

borrowed 
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borrowed  from  a  juftly-celebratcd  author  j  but  as  it  may  be  im- 
plied, the  paflage  fhall  be  fairly  tranfcribed.  "  The  univerial 
propenfity  to  believe  invifible  intelligent  power,  being  a  gene^ 
ral  attendant  on  human  nature,  if  not  an  original  inftindl,  may 
be  iconfidered  as  a  kind  of  ilaniip  which  the  Deity  h^s  fet  upon 
his  work;  and  nothing  furely  can  more  dignify  mankind^ 
than  to  be  the  only  earthly  being  whQ  bears  the  ftamp  or  image 
of  the  univerfal  Creator,  But  confult  this  image  as  it  common- 
ly is  in  popular  religions  ;  how  is  the  Deity  disfigured !  what 
caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immorality,  are  attributed  to  him  (a)!'* 
A  fatisfaAory  anfwer  to  the  objedlion  implied  in  this  pailage^ 
will  occur,  upon  recolledirig  the  progrefs  of  men  and  nations 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  Our  external  fenfes^  neceflary  fo? 
felf- prefer vation,  foon  arrive  at  perfedion :  the  more  refined  ienfes 
of  propriety,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  Deity^  of  being  accountable 
creatures,  and  many  others  of  the  lame  kind,  are  of  flower 
growth  :  titie  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  particular,  and  the  fcnfe 
of  Deity,  fcldom  reach  pcrfedlion,  but  by  good  education  and 
much  ftudy.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe  amcmg  enlightened  xiations^ 
what  is  to  be  exped^ed  from  favages  who  are  in  the  lowed  ftage 
of  underftanding  ?  To  a  iavage  of  New  Holland,  wii<^  fenfe  of 
deity  is  extremely  obfcure,  one  may  talk  without  end  of  a  being 
who  created  the  world,  and  who  governs,  it  by  wife  laws  j  but  in 
Tain;  for  the  iavage  wiU  be  never  the  wifer.  The  £une  iavage  hatli 
alfo  a  glimmering  of  the  moral  fenfe,  as  all  men  have ;  and  yet  in 
vain  will  you  difeourfe  to  him  of  approbation  and  diiapprobation, 
of  merit  and  demerit :  of  thefe  terms  he  has  no  clear  conception. 
Hence  the  endlefs  aberrations  of  rude  and  barbarous  nations, 
from  pure  religion  as  well  as  from  pure  morality.  Of  the  lattef 
there  are  many  inflances  collected  in  the  preceding  tra€l ;  and  of 

{f^  NatQfaifiBAonrof  Re%'oii^ 
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the  former,  inftances  ftill  more  plentiful  in  the  prefcnt  traiSl. 
The  fenfc  of  deity  in  dark  times  has  indeed  been  ftrangely  diftort- 
ed  by  certain  biafTes  and  pailions  that  enflavc  the  rude  and  illite- 
rate :  but  thefe  yield  gradiially  to  the  rational  faculty  as  it  ripens^ 
and  at  laft  leave  religion  free  to  found  philofophy.  Then  it  is 
that  men,  lillening  to  the  innate  fenfe  of  deity  purified  from  eve- 
ry bias,  acquire  a  clear  convidlion  of  one  fupreme  Deity  who 
made  and  governs  the  world. 

The  foregoing  objedlion  then,  impartially  confidered,  weighs 
not  againft  the  fenfe  of  deity  more  than  againft  the  moral  fenfe. 
If  it  have  weight,  it  refolves  into  a  complaint  againft  Providence 
for  the  weaknefs  of  the  fenfe  of  deity  in  rude  and  illiterate  nations. 
If  fuch  complaint  be  folidly  founded,  it  pierces  extremely  deep  : 
why  have  not  all  nations,  even  in  their  nafcent  ftate,  the  fenfe  of 
deity,  and  the  moral  fenfe,    in  purity  and  perfedlion  ?   why  do 
they  not  poffefs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  neceflity  of  culture  or 
experience  ?  why  are  we  bom  poor  and  helplefs  infants,  inftead 
of  being  produced  complete  in  every  member,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, as  Adam  and  Eve  were  ?     The  plan  of  Providence  is  far  a- 
bovc  the  reach  of  our  weak  criticifms.     I  fliall  only  obferve,  that 
as,  with  refpe<5l  to  individuals,  there  is  a  progrefs  from  infancy  to 
maturity  ;  fo  there  is  a  fimilar  progrefs  in  every  nation,  from  its 
favage  ftate  to  its  maturity  in  arts  and  fciences.     A  child  that  has 
juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and  of  his  attributes,  would  be  a 
great  miracle  ;  and  would  not  fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be  c- 
qually  fo  ?     Nor  can  I  difcovcr  what  benefit  a  child  or  a  favage 
could  reap  from  fuch  knowledge ;  provided  it  remained  a  child  or 
a  favage  in  every  other  refpedl.  The  genuine  fruits  of  religion,  are 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  veneration  to  him  as  the 
fupreme  being,  ablblute  rcfignation  to  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  his 
providence,  and  chearful  performance  of  every  duty  :  but  a  child 
has  not  the  flighcft  idea  of  gratitude  nor  of  veneration,  and  very 

Vol.  II.  3  I  little 
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litdc  of  moral  duties  ;  and  a  favage,  with  refpeA  to  tbe£e,  is  not 
much  fnperior  to  a  child.  The  formation  and  government  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  excellent :  wc  have  great  reafbn  to 
preflime  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  what  we  do  not  know ;  and  eve- 
ry good  man  will  reft  fatisfied  with  the  following  refledtion.  That 
we  would  have  been  men  from  the  hour  of  our  birth,  complete 
in  every  part,  had  it  been  conformable  to  the  fyftem  of  unendng. 
Providence.. 


SEC    T.        IT. 

Morality  cw/tdercd  as  a  branch  of  duty  to  our  Uaktr-^ 


"LJ  Aving  travelled  long  on  a  rough  road,  not  a  little  fatiguing; 
the  agreeable  part  lies  before  us ;  which  is,  to  treat  of  mora- 
lity as  a  branch  of  religioni  It  was  that  fubjedl  which  induced* 
me  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of  natural  religion.;  a  fubjedl  that 
will  afford  falutary  inftrudlion,  and  will  infpire.  true  piety,  if  in- 
flrudlion  can  produce  tlnat  effedl* 

Bayle  ftarts  aqueftion,  Whether  a  people  may  not  be  happy  in: 
fociety,  and  be  qualified  for  good  government,  upon  principles 
of  morality  fingly,  without  any  fenfe  of  religion.  The  queftion 
is  ingenious,  and  may  give  opportunity  for  fubtile  reafoning  j  but 
it  is  ufdefs,  becaufe  the  fajfl  fuppofed  cannot  happen.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  of  religion  are  equally  rooted  in  our  na^ 
ture :  they  are  indeed  weak  in  children  and  in  favagcs  ;  but  they^ 
grow  \ip  together,  and  advance  toward  maturity  with  equal  fteps. 

Where- 
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Wherc-evcr  the  moral  fenfe  is  in  perfection,  a  fcnfe  of  religion 
cannot  be  wanting  ;  and  if  a  man  who  has  no  fenfe  of  religion^ 
live  decently  in  fociety,  he  is  more  indebted  for  his  condud  to 
good  temper  than  to  found  morals. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  Micah,  formerly  quoted, 
for  holding,  that  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  our  duty  to  God, 
confifls  in  doing  juftice,  in  loving  mercy,  and  in  walking  hum- 
bly with  him.  The  laft  is  the  foundation  of  religious  worfliip, 
difcufled  in  the  foregoing  fedlion  :  the  two  former  belong  to  the 
prefent  head.  And  if  we  have  gratitude  to  our  Maker  and  Bene- 
fadlor,  if  we  owe  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  as  our  rightful  fo- 
vereign,  we  ought  not  to  feparate  the  worfhip  we  owe  to  him, 
from  juftice  and  benevolence  to  our  fellow- creatures  ;  for  to  be 
unjuft  to  them,  to  be  cruel  or  hard-hearted,  is  a  tranfgreflion 
of  his  will,  no  lefs  grofs  than  a  total  negledl  of  religious  wor- 
fliip. **  Matter,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? 
•*  Jefus  faid  unto  him.  Thou  (halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
•*  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
"  is  the  firft  and  great  commandment.  And  the  fecond  is  like 
••  unto  it.  Thou  (halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  On  thefe 
**  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  (j)." 
•*  Then  fhall  the  King  fay  unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come, 
"  ye  bleflcd  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you. 
**  For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirtty,  and  ye 
**  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked, 
and  ye  cloathed  me :  fick,  and  ye  vifited  me :  in  prifon,  and 
ye  came  unto  me.  Then  Ihall  the  righteous  anfwer,  faying, 
**  Lord,  when  faw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirtty, 
and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When  faw  wc  thee  a  ftranger,  and  took 
thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  -cloathed  thee  ?     When  faw  we  thee 

(«)  Matthew,  Sill.  36. 

3  I  a  "  fick. 
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"  fick,  or  in  prifon,  and  came  unto  thee  ?     And  the  King  fhall 
"  anfwer,  Verily  1  fay  unto  you,  in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it 
•'  unto  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  un- 
"  to  me  {a)''     "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God,  is  this, 
*'  To  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and  widow  in  their  afflidlion  ;  and  to  keep 
**  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world  (^)."     "  Hoftias  et  vidlimas 
^^  Domino  oflPeram  quas  in  ufum  mei  protulit,  ut  rejiciam  ei  fuum 
"  munus  ?     Ingratumeftj  cum  fit  litabiUs  hoftia  bonus  animus, 
*'  et  pura  mens,  et  fincera  confcientia.  Igitur  qui  innocentiam  co- 
"  lit,  Domino  fupplicat ;  qui  juftitiam,  Deo  libat ;    qui  fraudi- 
"  bus  abftinet,  propitiat  Deum  ;  qui  Kominem  periculo  fubripit, 
*'  optimam  vidlimam  caedit.     Haec  noftra  facrificia,  haec  Dei  facra 
"  funt.    Sic  apud  nos  religiofior  eft  ille,  qui  juftior  *  (c)."     The 
laws  of  ZaleucUs,  lawgiver  to  the  Locrians,  who  lived  before  the 
days  of  ^Pythagoras,  are  introduced  with  the  following  preamble. 
"  No  man  can  queftion  the  exiftence  of  Deity  who  obferves  the 
''  order  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be  the  pro- 
"  du<5lion  of  chance.     Men  ought  to  bridle. their  paffions,  and  to 
*'  guard  againft  every  vice.     God  is  pleafed  with  no  facrifice  but 
"  a  fincere  heart ;  and  differs  widely  from  mortals,  whofe  delight 

♦  **  Shall  I  offer  to  God  for  a  facrifice  thofc  creatures  which  his  bounty  has 
*^  given  me  for  my  ufc  ?  It  were  ingratitude  to  throw  back  the  gift  upon  the  gf- 
*«  ver.  The  moft  acceptable  facrifice  is  an  upright  mind,  an  untainted  confcience, 
**  and  an  honcft  heart.  The  aftions  of  the  innocent  afcend  to  God  in  prayer ; 
•*  the  obfervance  of  juftice  is  more  grateful  than  incenfe  5  the  man  who  is  fincere 
•*  in  his  dealings^  fecurcs  the  favour  of  his  Creator  ;  and  the  delivery  of  a  felIow*> 
}^  creature  from  danger  or  deftruAion^  is  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  thaa 
"  the  facrifice  of  blood.*  , 

{a)  Matthew,  xrr.  34^ 
(3)  James,  1.  27. 
tf)  Minucius  Fceliz^ 

•*  are 
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"  are  fplcndid  ceremonies  and  rich  ofierings.  Let  juftice  there- 
"  fore  be  fludied  ;  for  by  that  only  can  a  man  be  acceptable  to 
**  the  Deity.  Let  thofe  who  are  tempted  to  do  ill,  have  always 
**  before  their  eyes,  the  fevere  judgements  of  the  gods  againft 
"  wicked  men.  Let  them  always  keep  in  view  the  hour  of  death, 
**  diat  fatal  hour  which  is  attended  with  bitter  remorfe  for  tranf- 
*'  grcffing  the  rules  of  juftice.  If  a  bad  difpofition  incline  you 
"  to  vice,  pray  to  Heaven  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  mend  your 
"  heart." 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  religion.  Some  nations,  however, 
leave  not  this  propofition  to  reafoning  or  convidlion,  but  ingrofe 
many  moral  duties  in  their  religious  creed.*  In  the  67th  chapter  of 
.the  Sadder,  a  lie  is  declared  to  be  a  great  fin,  and  is  difcharged 
even  where  it  tends  to  bring  about  good.  So  much  purer  is  the 
morality  of  the  ancient  Perfians  than  of  the  prefent  Jefuits.  The 
religion  of  tlie  people  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity,  forbids,  to  kill, 
to  fteal,  or  to  injure  others.  Attend  to  the  confequence :  that 
people,  fierce  originally,  have  become  humane  and  companionate. 
In  a  facred  book  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  it  is   written,  "  If  you 

incline  to  be  a  faint,  give  good  education  to  your  children  ; 

for  their  virtuous  aiflions  will  be  imputed  to  you.'*  The  people 
of  Japan  pay  great  refpccl  to  their  parents  ;  it  being  an  article  in 
their  creed,  That  thofe  who  fail  in  duty  to  xheir  parents,  will  be 
punithed  by  the  gods.  In  thefe  two  inllancss,  religion  tends, 
greatly  to  conneA  parents  and  children  in  the  moft  intimate  tie 
of  cordial  atrjilion.  The  reverence  the  Chincfc  have  for  their 
anceftors,  and  the  ceremonies  performed  annually  at  their  tombs^ 
lend  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  prevent  their  wandering  into  fo- 
reign countries. 

Superftitious  rites  in  fome  religions,   are  fuccefsfully  employ 'd 
to  enforce  certain  moral  duties.     The  Romans  commonly  made 
their  folemn  covenants  in  the  capitol,  before  the  ftatue  of  Jupi- 
ter; 
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ter ;  by  which  Iblemnity  he  was  undcrftood  to  guarantee  the  co- 
venant, ready  to  pour  out  vengeance  upon  the  tranfgreflbr.  The 
Burates,  a  people  in  Grand  Tartary,  have  a  cuftom,  which  is,  to 
demand  an  oath  upon  a  mountain,  held  to  be  facred.  They  arc 
firmly  perfuadcd,  that  the  perfon  who  fwears  a  falfehood,  will  not 
come  down  alive.  The  Eflenes,  a  Jewifh  feifl,  bound  themfelves 
by  a  folemn  oath,  to  fliun  unlawful  gain,  to  be  faithful  to  their 
promifes,  not  to  lie,  and  never  to  harm  any  one.  In  Cochin-China, 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  for  arts  or  arms,  are 
worftiipped.  Their  ftatues  are  placed  in  the  temples  ;  and  the 
lize  of  a  flatue  is  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  perlbn  repre- 
iented.  If  that  cuftom  be  executed  with  candor,  there  cannot  be 
3,  nobler  incitement  to  public  fpirit.  The  Egyptians  did  not 
reach  the  thought  of  honouring  virtue  after  death  ;  but  they  difi- 
^  honoured  vice,  by  prohibiting  it  from  the  Elyfian  fields. 

The  falutary  influence  of  religion  on  morality,  is  not  confined 
to  pure  religion,  whether  by  its  connection  with  morality  in  ge- 
neral, or  by  inculcating  particular  moral  duties.  There  are  many 
religious  dodrines,  dovibtful  or  perhaps  erroneous,  that  contribute 
alfo  to  enforce  morality.  Some  followers  of  Confucius  afcribe 
immortality  to  the  fouls  only  of  the  juft ;  and  beUeve  that  the 
fouls  of  the  wicked  perifti  with  their  bodies.  In  the  fecond  chap^ 
ter  of  the  Sadder,  it  is  written,  that  a  man  whofe  good  works  are 
more  numerous  than  his  fins,  will  go  to  paradife  ;  otherwifc  that 
he  will  be  thruft  into  bell,  there  to  remain  for  ever.  It  adds, 
that  a  bridge  eredled  over  the  great  abyfs  where  hell  is  fituated, 
leads  from  this  earth  to  paradife ;  that  upon  the  bridge  there 
ilands  an  angel,  who  weighs  in  a  balance  the  merits  of  the  paflen- 
gers ;  that  the  paflenger  whofe  good  works  are  found  light  in 
the  balance,  is  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  hell ;  but  that  the  paf- 
fenger  whofe  good  works  preponderate,  proceeds  in  his  journey  to 
paradife,  where  there  is  a  glorious  city,  gardens,  rivers,  and  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  virgins,  whofc  looks  are  a  perpetual  feaft,    but  who  muft 
not  be  cnjoy'd.     In  the  fourtli  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  good  works 
are  zealoufly  recommended  in  the  following  parable.     Zeradufht, 
or  Zoroafter,  being  in  company  with  God,  faw  a  man  in  hell 
who  wanted  his  right  foot.     '*  Oh  my  Creator,"  faid  Zoroafter, 
"  who  is  that  man  who  wants  the  right  foot  ?     God  anfwered, 
He  was  the  king  of  thirty-three  cities,  reigned  many  years, 
but  never  did  any  good,  except  once,  when,  feeing  a  fheep  ty*d 
**  where  it  could  not  reach  its  food,  he  with  his  right  foot  puihed 
**  the  food  to  it ;  upon  which  account,  that  foot  was  faved  from 
•*  hell."     In  Japan,  thofc  of  the  Sinto  religion  believe,  that  the 
£>uls  of  good  men  are  tranilated  to  a  place  of  happinefs,  next  to* 
the  habitation  of  their  gods.    But  they  admit  no  place  of  torment; 
nor  have  they  any  notion  of  a  devil,  but  what  animates  the  fox, 
a  very  mifchievous  animal  in  that  country.     What  then  becomes 
of  the  fouls  of  ill  men  ?     Being  denied  entrance  into  heaven,  they 
wander  about  to  expiate  their  fins.    Thofe  of  the  Bubfdo  religion: 
believe,  that  in  the  other  world,  there  is  a  place  of  roifery  as  well 
as  of  happinefs.    Of  the  latter,  there  are  different  degrees,  for  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virtue ;  and  yet,  far  from  envying  the  happier 
lot  of  others,  every  inhabitant  is  perfedlly  fatisfied  with  his  own. 
There  arc  alfo  diflerent  degrees  of  mifery ;  for  juftice  requires,  that 
every  man  be  puniflicd  according  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
his  fins.     Jemma  0  is  tlic  fevere  judge  of  the  wicked  :  their  vices 
appear  to  him  in  all  their  horror,   by  means  of  a  mirror,  named 
the  mirror  of  knoivkdge.     When  fouls  have  expiated  their  fins,  after 
differing  long  in  the  prifon  of  darkncfs,  they  are  fcnt  back  into 
die  world,  to  animate  ferpents,  toads,  and  fuch  vile  animals  as 
refenibled  them  in  their  former  exiftence.     From  thefe  they  pafs 
into  the  bodies  of  more  innocent  animals ;  and  at  laft  are  again 
fuffered  to  enter  human  bodies ;    after  the  diffolution  of  which,, 
they  run  the  lame  courie  of  happinefs  or  mifery  as  at  firft.     The 
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people  of  Beiiia,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man's  fhadow  to  be  a  real 
being,  that  gives  teflimony  after  death  for  or  againft  him  ;  and 
that  he  accordingly  is  made  happy  or  miferable  in  another  world, 
A  religious  belief  in  ancient  Greece,  that  the  ibuls  of  thofe  who 
are  left  above  ground  without  rites,  have  not  accefs  to  Elyfium, 
tended  to  promote  humanity  ;  for  tliofe  who  are  careful  of  the 
dead,  will  not  be  altogether  indifferent  about  the  living. 

Immenfe  are  the  blcffmgs  that  men  in  fociety  reap,  from  the 
union  of  pure  religion  with  found  morality :  but  however  im- 
menfe, I  boldly  affirm,  that  they  fcarce  counterbalance  the 
manifold  evils  that  fociety  has  fuffered  from  impure  religion, 
indulging  and  even  encouraging  grofs  immoralities.  A  few 
of  the  mod  glaring  inftances  Ihall  be  feleifled.  The  firft  I  fhall 
mention  is,  the  holding  religion  to  confift  in  the  belief  of 
points  purely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  good 
wofks.  The  natural  effecfl  of  that  dodlrine  is,  to  divorce  reli- 
gion from  morality,  in  manifeft  contradiftion  to  the  will  of  God. 
What  avails  it,  for  example,  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  whether  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  maculate  or  immaculate  ?  The  following  few  inftances,  ta- 
ken out  of  a  large  heap,  are  controverfies  of  that  kind,  which  mi- 
ferably  afflidled  the  Chriftian  church  for  ages,  and  engendered 
the  bittereft  enmity,  raging  with  deftrudlion  and  flaughter  among 
brethren  of  the  fame  religion.  In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the  em- 
ployment of  more  than  one  general  council,  to  determine,  whe- 
•  ther  the  mother  of  Gody  or  the  mother  of  Chrifl^  is  the  proper  epi- 
thet of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  fixth  century,  a  bitter  contro- 
verfy  arofe,  whether  Chrift*s  body  was  corruptible.  In  the  feventh 
century,  Chriftians  were  divided  about  the  volition  ofChrift, 
whether  he  had  one  or  two  Wills,  and  how  his  Will  operated,  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  di- 
vided about  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whether  he  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  or  only  from  the  Father.     In  the  eleventh  century, 
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there  arofc  a  warm  contefl  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
about  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  eugharift.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  controverted  between  Pope  John  XXIL  and  the 
divines  of  his  time,  whether  fouls  in  their  intermediate  ftate  fee 
God,  or  only  the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  Francifcans  have  fuf- 
fered  death  in  multitudes  about  the  form  of  their  hood.  It  was 
difputed  between  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  whether  Chrift 
had  any  property.  The  Pope  pronounced  the  negative  propofition 
to  be  a  peftilential  and  blafphemous  doftrine,  fubverfive  of  Catho- 
lic faith.  Many  councils  were  held  at  Conftantinople,  to  deter- 
'  mine  what  fort  of  light  it  was  that  the  difciples  faw  on 'Mount 
Tabor  :  it  was  folemnly  pronounced, .  to  be  the  eternal  light  with 
which  God  is  encircled  ;  and  which  may  be  termed  his  energy  or 
operation,  but  is  diftindl  from  his  nature  and  effence.  A  heap  of 
propofitions  in  the  creed  of  St  Athanafius,  as  far  as  intelligible, 
are  merely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  may  be  adopted  or  rejeded,  with- 
out the  leaft  danger  to  religion,  or  to  morality  ;  and  yet  we  arc 
commanded  to  believe  every  one  of  them,  under  the  pain  of  eter- 
nal damnation.  An  endlefs  number  of  fuch  propofitions,  adopted 
by  the  Romifh  church,  clearly  evince,  that  Chriftianity  was  ia 
that  church  ^eld  to  confift  entirely  in  belief,  without  any  regard 
to  good  works  *.  Whether  the  Alcoran  was  eternal,  or  whether 
it  was  created,  is  a  difpute  that  has  occafioned  much  effufion  of 
Mahometan  blood.  Tlie  Calif  Mamoun,  with  many  do<flors,  held 
it  to  have  been  created  ;  but  the  greater  number  infifted,  that  being 
the  word  of  God,  it  muft  like  him  be  eternal.  This  opinion  is  em- 
braced by  the  prefent  Mahometants,  who  hold  all  who  deny  it  to 
be  infidels.     There  is  among  men  great  uniformity  of  opinion  in 

•  The  great  wcii^ht  that  was  laid  upon  orthodoxji  appears  from  a  triumphal 
arch  crcdtcd  owr  tli :  tomb  of  Charlcmagnei  upon  which  was  the  following  infcrip- 
cioQ  :    *•  Hetw  Kcs  iUl  hj.W  of  Chajlcs,  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor.** 
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matters  of  impoitance.  Religious  differences  are  generally  about 
trifles,  where  liberty  ought  to  be  indulged  without  referve  (a); 
and  yet  upon  thefe  trifles  are  founded  the  bittereft  enmities.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  law  in  every  church,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  loading  its  creed  with  articles  that  are  not  eflential ;  for 
fuch  articles  tend  tx>  eradicate  brotherly  love,  and  to  convert  into 
bitter  enemies,  men  who  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame  faith. 

In  the  next  place  fhall  be  mentioned,  certain  articles  of  faith 
that  tend  to  fap  the  very  foundation  of  one  or  other  moral  duty. 
What,  for  example,  can  more  effedually  promote  cruelty,  than 
the  creed  of  the  Idaans,  a  people  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  That 
every  perfon  they  put  to  death  mufl  attend  them  as  a  flave  in  the 
other  world  ?  This  belief  makes  them  prone  to  war,  and  occafions 
affaffinations  without  end.  According  to  the  creed  of  the  favages 
in  Canada,  the  killing  and  burning  enemies  are  what  chiefly  en- 
title them  to  be  happy  in  another  world ;  and  that  he  who  dc- 
ftroys  the  greateft  number,  will  be  the  mofl:  happy.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  have  no  notion  of  greater  happinefs  there,  than  plenty 
of  game,  great  abundance  of  all  things  without  labour,  and  full 
gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite.  The  Scandinavians  had  no 
notion  of  greater  blifs  in  another  world,  than  to  drink  beer  out 
of  the  flcuU  of  an  enemy,  in  the  hall  of  Woden,  their  tutelar  d6- 
ity :  can  hatred  and  revenge  in  this  world  be  more  honourably 
rewarded  ?  The  dodlrine  of  tutelar  deities  is  equally  produ(flive 
of  hatred  and  revenge :  relying  on  a  fuperior  power  who  efpoufes 
all  my  quarrels,  1  put  no  bounds  to  my  refentment,  and  every 
moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  under  foot.  The  following 
creed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  Hlands,  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  cowardice.  Heaven,  according  to  that 
creed,  is  a  region  under  the  earth,  filled  with  cocoa-trees,  fogar- 

{a)  Ekmcnts  of  Crhicifm^  voL  2,  p,  493.  edit.  .5. 
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canes,  and  variety  of  other  delicious  fruits.    Hell  is  a  vaft  furnace, 
conftantly  red  hot.     Their  condition  in  the  other  world  depends 
not  on  good  or  bad  adlions,  but  on  the  manner  of  their  death. 
Thoie  who  die  a  natural  death,  go  ftraight  to  heaven :  they  may 
fin  freely,  if  they  can  but  fecure  their  perfons  againil  violence. 
But  war  and  bloodflied  are  their  averfion,  becaufe  thofe  who  fuf- 
fer  a  violent  death  go  ftraight  to  hell.     In  many  ancient  nations, 
a  goddefs  was  worfhipped,  whole  province  it  was  to  promote  a- 
nimal  love  without  regard  to  matrimony.     That  goddefs  was  in 
Greece  termed  Aphrodite^  in  Rome  Vcnus^  and  in  Babylon  Mylitta. 
To  her  was  facrificcd,  in  fome  countries,  the  virginity  of  young 
women ;  which,  it  was  believed,  did  fecure  their  chaftity  for  c- 
vcr  after.     Juftin  mentions  a  cuftom  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  of 
{ending  young  women  at  dated  times  to  the  fea-fhore ;  where 
they  proftituted  themfelves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus,  that  they  might 
be  chafte  the  reft  of  their  lives.     His  words  are,  "  Pro  reliqua 
**  pudicitix  libamenta  Veneri  foluturas  (ii).*'     In  other  nations,  a 
finall  number  only  were  proftituted,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  rei- 
.mainder,  a  chafte  and  regular  life.    This  explains  a  cuftom  among 
the  Babylonians,  which,  far  from  being  thought  a  religious  aft, 
is  held  as  a  proof  of  abandoned  debauchery.     The  cuftom  was. 
That  every  woman  once  in  her  life  fhould  proftitute  herfelf  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs  Mylitta.     Herodotus  reports,  that  thereby 
they  became  proof  againft  all  temptation.     And  iElian  obferves 
the  fame  of  the  Lydian  ladies.     Credat  Jndeus  Apella.    Margaret 
Poretta,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  made  a  figure  among  the 
Beguines,  preached  a  doArine  not  a  little  favourable  to  inconti- 
nence.    She  undertook  to  demonftrate,    **  That  the  ibul,  when 
abforbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  fi^e  from  the  reftraint  of  law, 
and  may  freely  gratify  every  natural  appetite,  without  contrail- 

(0)  Lib.  i8«'  cap.  ;• 
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•^  ing  guilt;'*  a  cordial  dodlrine  for  a  lady  of  plcafure.  That 
crazy  perfon,  inftead  of  being  laugh'd  at,  was  burnt  alive  at  Pa- 
ris. In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  fe<5l  termed  brethren  and  Jijiers  of 
the  free  fpirit^  held,  That  modefty  is  a  mark  of  inhering  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  thofe  only  are  perfecfl,  who  can  behold  naked- 
nefs  without  emotion,  Thefe  fanatics  appeared  at  public  wor- 
fliip,  without  the  lead  covering.  Many  tenets  profeffed  by  the 
Jefuits,  open  a  door  to  every  immorality.  "  Perfons  truly  wicked, 
"  and  void  of  the  love  of  God,  may  expedl  eternal  life  in  heaven  ; 
"  provided  only  they  be  imprefied  with  fear  of  divine  anger,  and 
"  avoid  heinous  crimes  through  the  dread  of  fixture  punifhment." 
Again,  "  Perfons  may  tranfgrefs  with  fafety,  who  have  a  probable 
reafon  for  tranfgrefling,  fuch  as  any  plaufible  argument.  A 
judge,  for  example,  may  decide  for  the  leaft  probable  fide  of  a 
queftion,  and  even  againft  his  own  opinion,  provided  he  be- 
fupported  by  any  tolerable  authority.'*  Again,  "  Adlions  in- 
trinfically  evil,  and  contrary  to  divine  law,  may  however  be  in- 
nocently performed,  by  thofe  who  can  join,  even  ideally,  a  good 
end  to  the  performance.  For  example,  an  ecclefiaftic  may  fafe- 
ly  commit  fimony,  by  purchafing  a  benefice,  if  to  the  unlaw- 
ful a6fc,  he  join  the  innocent  purpofe  of  procuring  to  himfelf 
^^  a  fubfiftence.  A  man  who  runs  another  thrpugh  the  body  for 
"  a  flight  affront,  renders  the  acflion  lawful,  if  his  motive  be  ho- 
"  nour,  not  revenge."  A  famous  Jefuit  taught,  that  a  young 
man  may  wifli  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even  rejoice  at  his^ 
death,  provided  the  wifli  proceed,  not  from  hatred,  but  fi-omr 
fbndnefs  of  his  father's  eftate.  And  another  Jefuit  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a  monk  may  lawfully  afiaflinate  a  ca^ 
lunmiator,  who  threatens  to  charge  his  order  with  fcandalous  prac- 
tices. 

A  dodirine  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  every  moral  duty,  as.  well: 
as  of  religion  itfelf,  is,  That  God  will  accept  a  compofition  for 
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fin  ;  a  doftrine  that  prevailed  univcrfally  dtiring  the  days  of  ig- 
norance. Compofitions  for  crimes  were  countenanced  by  law  in 
every  country  {a) ;  and  men,  prone  to  indulge  their  paiGons,  flat- 
ter d  themfelves,  tliat  they  might  compound  with  God  for  finning 
againft  him,  as  with  their  neighbours  for  injuring  them.  Thofe 
who  have  no  notion  of  any  motive  but  intereft,  naturally  think  it 
to  be  equally  powerful  with  the  Deity.  An  opinion  prevailed  u- 
univerfally  in  the  Chriftian  church,  from  the  eighth  century 
down  to  the  Reformation,  that  liberal  donations  to  God,  to  a 
faint,  to  the  church,  would  procure  pardon  even  for  the  groflcft 
fins.  During  that  period,  the  building  churches  and  monafteries 
was  in  high  vogue.  This  abfurd  or  rather  impious  dodlrine,  pro- 
ved a  plentiful  harveft:  of  wealth  to  the  clergy  ;  for  the  great  and 
opulent,  who  are  commonly  the  boldefl:  finners,  have  the  greatell 
ability  to*  compound  for  their  fins.  There  needs  nothing  but  fuck 
an  opinion^  to  annihilate  every  duty,  whether  moral  or  religious ; 
for  wliat  wiclted  man  will  think  either  of  reftitution  or  of  refor- 
mation, who  can  purchafe  a  pardon  from  Heaven  with  fo  little 
trouble  ?  Louis  XI.  of  France  was  remarkably  fuperflitious,  even- 
in  a  fuperftitious  age.  To  ingratiate  liimfelf  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  furrendered  to  her  the  county  of  Boulogne  with  great 
folemnity.  Voltaire  remarks,  that  godlinefs  confifls,  not  in  ma- 
king the  Virgin  a  Countefs,  but  in  abflaining  from  fin.  Compo- 
fition  for  fins  is  a  dodlrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  boldly  profcfP- 
cd  without  difguife.  A  book  of  rates,  publilhed  by  authority  of 
the  Pope,  contains  ftated  prices  for  abfolutions,  not  excepting  the 
moft  heinous  fins  that  men  are  capable  to  commit.  So  true  is  the 
obfervation  of  -£neas  Silvius,  afterward  Pope  Paul  II.  "  Nihil  eft 
•*  quod  abfque  argento  Romana  curia  det :  ipfa  manuum  impofitio, 
**  et  Spiritus  Sandli  dona^  vcnduntur  j  nee  peccatorum  venia  niCv 


(4)  Hiftorical  LaW'trafb,  traA  l. 
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"  nummatls  impenditur  *.*'  Of  all  the  immoral  atonements  for 
fin,  human  facrifices  are  the  mofl  brutal ;  deviating  no  lefs  from 
the  purity  of  religion,  than  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morality.  They  wore  out  of  ufe  as  kindly  aflPedlions  prevailed  j 
and  v^ill  never  again  be  reftored,  unlcfs  we  fall  back  to  the  favage 
njanners  of  our  forefathers.  Compofition  for  crimes,  once  uni- 
verfal,  is  now  banifhed  from  every  enlightened  nation.  Compo- 
fition for  fins,  was  once  equally  univerfal ;  and  1  wifh  it  could  be 
faid,  that  there  are  now  no  remains  of  that  poifonous  opinion  a- 
mong  Chriftians  :  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  faid.  Were  men  deeply  convinced,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  that  fincere  repentance  and  reformation  of  manners  are  the 
only  means  for  obtaining  pardon,  they  would  never  dream  of 
making  bargains  with  the  Almighty,  and  of  compounding  with 
him  for  their  fins. 

In  the  pradlice  of  religion,  the  laying  too  great  weight  on 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  other  external  arbitrary  adls,  has  an  un- 
happy tendency  on  morality.  That  error  has  infcded  every  reli- 
gion. The  Sadder,  the  Bible  of  the  Gaures,  prohibits  calumny 
and  detradlion,  lying,  fl:ealing,  adultery,  and  fornication.  It 
however  enervates  morality  and  religion,  by  placing  many  trifling 
afts  on  a  level  with  the  mofl  important  duties.  It  enjoins  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  five  kinds  of  reptiles,  frogs,  mice,  ants,  ferpents, 
and  flies  that  fl:ing.  It  teaches,  that  to  walk  barefoot  profanes  the 
ground.  Great  regard  for  water  is  enjoin'd  :  it  muft  not  be  ufed 
during  the  night ;  and  when  fet  upon  the  fire,  a  third  part  of  the 
pot  muft  be  empty,  to  prevent  boiling  over.  The  bramins  have 
wofuUy  degenerated  from  their  original  inftitutions,  thinking  at 

•  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the  court  of  Rome,  but  by  the  force 
<*  of  money  :  even  the  ceremony  of  confecration,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
««  are  fold  5  and  the  remiflion  of  fins  is  bcftowed  only  on  thofe  who  can  pay  for 
^<  it." 
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preienCy  that  religion  confifts  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon 
as  an  infant  is  born,  the  word  Oum  muft  be  pronounced  over  it  j 
otherwiie  it  will  be  eternally  miferable  :  its  tongue  muft  be  rub- 
bed with  confecrated  meal :  the  third  day  of  the  moon,  it  muft 
be  carried  into  open  air,  with  its  head  to  the  north.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Formofa  believe  in  hell  j  but  it  is  only  for  punifliing 
thofe  who  fail  to  go  naked  in  certain  feafons,  or  who  wear  cotton 
inftead  of  lilk.  In  the  time  of  Ghenhizcan,  it  was  held  in  Tarta- 
ry  a  mortal  fin,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to  whip  a  horfe  with 
his  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another ;  and  yet  thefe 
pious  Tartars  held  treachery,  robbery,  murder,  to  be  no  fins. 
A  faAion  in  £gina,  a  Greek  commonwealth,  treacheroufly  aflaf* 
finated  feven  hundred  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  cut  off  the 
hands  of  a  miferable  fugitive,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  altar  for 
proteAion,  in  order  to  murder  him  without  the  precindls  of  the 
temple.  Their  treacherous  affaflinations  made  no  impreflion  :  but 
tho*  they  refrained  from  murder  in  the  temple,  yet  by  profaning 
it  with  blood,  fays  Herodotus,  they  oBfended  the  gods,  and  con- 
tra<^ed  inexpiable  guilt.  Would  one  believe,  that  a  tribunal 
was  eftabliihed  by  Charlemagne  more  horrible  than  the  inquifition 
itfelf  ?  It  was  eftabliihed  in  Weftphalia,  to  punilh  with  death  e- 
very  Saxon  who  eat  meat  in  lent.  The  faixie  law  was  eftabliihed 
in  Flanders  and  in  French-county,  the  beginning  of  the  £twt\\r 
teenth  century. 

Liften  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  that  poifonous  conceit.  ^*  It 
•*  is  certain,  that  in  every  religion,  however  fublime,  many  of 
•*  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  greateft  number,  will  Hill  fcek  the  di- 
^  vine  favour,  not  by  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can 
**  be  acceptable  to  a  perfe^fl  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obfer- 
•*  vances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecftafies,  or  by  the 
**  belief  of  myfterious  and  abfurd  opinions.  When  the  old  Ro- 
^  mans  were  attacked  with  a  peftilence,  they  never  afcribed  their 
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***  fufferings  to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend- 
**  nient.  They  never  thought  that  they  were  the  general  robbers 
**  of  the  w^orld,  whofe  ambition  and  avarice  made  defolate  the 
earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary.  They 
only  created  a  dictator  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door  j  and 
by  that  means  they  thought  that  they  had  fufficiently  appeafed 
their  incenfed  deity  (^)."  Thus,  gradually,  the  eflentials  of 
religion  wear  out  of  mind,  by  the  attention  given  to  forms  and 
ceremonies :  thefe  intercept  and  exhauft  the  whole  (lock  of  de- 
votion, which  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  higher  exercifes  of  reli- 
gion. The  negle<5l  or  tranfgreffion  of  mere  pundilios,  are  punifti- 
ed  as  heinous  fins  ;  while  fins  really  heinous  are  fuffered  to  pafs 
with  impunity.  The  Jews  exalted  the  keeping  their  fabbath  holy, 
above  every  other  duty  ;  and  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  the 
ilridl  obfervance  of  that  day  was  alone  fu£Bcient  to  atone  for  every 
fin.  The  command  of  refting  that  day,  was  taken  fo  literally, 
that  they  would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  even  againft  an 
aflaffin.  Ptolomy,  fon  of  Lagus,  entered  Jerufalem  on  the  Jewilh 
fabbath,  in  a  hoftile  manner  without  refiftancc.  Nor  did  experience 
open  the  eyes  of  that  foolifti  people.  Xiphilin,  relating  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem  by  Pompey,  fays,  that  if  the  Jews  had  not  refted 
on  the  fabbath,  Pompey  would  not  have  been  fuccefsful.  Every 
Saturday  he  renewed  his  batteries  ;  and  having  on  that  day  made 
a  breach,  he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppofition.  One 
<:annot  help  fmiling  at  an  Anrfterdam  Jew,  who  had  no  check  of 
confcience,  for  breaking  <>pen  a  houfe,  and  carrying  oflF  money  ; 
and  yet  being  (lopped  in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath  before  he  got 
out  of  the  territory,  he  moft  pioufly  refted,  till  he  was  apprehend- 
ed, and  led  to  the  gallows.  Nor  are  the  Jews  to  this  day  cured 
Hof  that  frenzy.     In  fome  late  accounts  from  Conftantinople,  a  fire 

ila)  Natural  ilifiory  of  Jleligiwi,  by  David  Hume,  Efquirc. 
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broke  out  In  a  Jew's  houfe  on  Saturday :  rather  than  profane 
the  faljbath,  he  fuffered  the  flames  to  fpread,  which  occafioned  the 
deftrudtibn  of  five  hundred  houfes  *.  We  laugh  at  the  Jews,  and 
we  have  reafon  ;  and  yet  there  are  many  well-meaning  Proteftants, 
who  lay  the  whole  of  religion  upon  punctual  attendance  at  public 
worlhip.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics  lefs  fuperftitious  with  refpedl 
to  the  place  of  worfliip,  than  the  Jews  are  with  refpedl  to  the  day 
of  worfhip  ?  In  the  year  1670,  fome  Arabians,  watching  an  op- 
portunity, got  into  the  town  of  Dieu  when  the  gates  were  opened 
in  the  morning.  They  might  eafily  have  been  expelled  by  the 
canon  of  the  citadel  j  but  the  Portuguefe  governor  was  obliged  to 
look  on  without  firing  a  gun,  being  threatened  with  excommuni- 
cation, if  the  lead  mifchief  fhould  be  done  to  any  of  the  churches. 
The  only  doiflrines  inculcated  from  the  Romifh  pulpit  down  to  the 
Reformation,  were  the  authority  of  holy  mother  church;  the  merit 
of  the  faints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court  of  heaven  j  the  dignity, 
glory,  and  love  of  the  bleffed  Virgin ;  the  efficacy  of  relics  j  die 
intolerable  fire  of  purgatory  ;  and  the  vaft  importance  of  indul- 
gences. Relying  on  fuch  pious  a<5ls  for  obtaining  remiflion  of 
fins,  all  orders  of  men  ruftied  headbng  into  vice  f  j  nor  was  there 


•  •*  And  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and 
^<  was  bowed  together.  And  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her :  and  immediately  flic 
^*  was  made  ftraight,  and  gloriSed  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the  fynagogue  with 
*«  indignation  faid  unto  the  people,  There  are  fix  days  in  which  men  ought  to 
*•  work :  in  them  therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  fabbath-d.iy.  The 
•«  Lord  then  faid.  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  fabbath  loofc 
^  his  ox  or  his  afs  from  the  ftail,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  and  ought  not 
<<  this  woman,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  be  loofed  from  this  bond  on  the  fabbath- 
*«  day  ?"  LukCf  xiii.  1 1  • 

f  An  ingenious  writer  plcafantly  obfcrves,  **  That  a  croifadc  was  the  South-fca 

*<  projcft  of  former  times :  by  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches  without  indu- 
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a  fingle  attempt  to  ftem  the  current  of  inunprality  ;  for  the  traf- 
fic of  indulgences  could  not  but  flourifli  in  proportion  to  die 
growth  of  fin*  And  thus  was  religion  fet  in  dire<9:  oppofition  to* 
morality,  St  Eloy,  bifhop  of  Noyon  in  the  feventh  century,  and 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  delivers  die  following  doc- 
trine. ^*  He  Is  a  good  Chriftiaa  who  goes^  frequently  to  church  ;, 
"  who  prefcnts  his  oblations  upon  the  altar ;.  who  taftes  not  the 
"  fruit  of  his  own.  induftry  till  part  be  confecrated  to  God ;  who, 
^*  when  the  holy  feftivals  approach,  lives  chaftdy  even  with  his- 
"  owa  wife  for  feveral  days  ;  and  w;ho.  can  repeat  the  creed  and 
^  the  Lord's  prayer.  Redeem  then  your  fouls  from  deftrudtion,. 
"  while  you  have  the  means  in  your  power:  offer  prefents  and 
"  tithes  to  churchmen  :  come  more  frequendy  to  church  :  htun- 
**  bly  implore  the  patronage  of  faints*  If  you  obferve  thefe 
**  things,  you  may,  in  the  day  of  judgement,,  go  with  confidence 
^  to  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  fay.  Give  to  us,  O 
^  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee."  A  modern  author  fub^- 
joins  a  proper  obfervation.  **  We  fee  here  a  very  ample  defcrip- 
"  tion  of  a  good  Chriftianj  in  which  there  is  not  the  lead  men- 
**  tion  of  the  love  of  God,  refignation  tx)  his  will;  obedience  ta 
*'  his  laws,  nor  of  juftice,  benevolence,  nor  charity.'*  Grofs  ig- 
norance and  wretched,  fuperftition  prevailed  fo  much  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  people  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  of  fal- 
vation,  if  at  die  day  of  judgement  they  could  fhow  any  connec- 
tion with  monks.  Many  at  the  point  of  death,  made  it  their  lafl 
requeft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  or  to  be  inter- 
red in  their  burial-place.  Religion  need  not  aflbciate  with  mora- 
lity, if  fuch  filly  pra(^cesbe  fufloLcient  for  obtaining  the  favour  of 


««  ftry:  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to  gain  hcavcnwithout  repentance,  amendment 
**  of  life,  or  fanftitj  of  manneis."    Sir  David  Dalrymj^U^  a  judge  in  the  court  of/ef- 
Jion» 

God. 
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God.  Is  this  lefs  abfurd  than  the  Hindoftan  belief,  That  the  wai- 
ter of  the  Ganges  hath  a  fandlifying  virtue  ; .  and  that  thofe  who 
die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only  exempted  from  future  punifhnient, 
but  arc  wafted  ftraight  to  paradife  ? 

Fornis  and  ceremonies  arc  vifible  adls,  which  make  a  deep  im-* 
predion  on  the  vulgar.  Hence  their  influence  in  reafbning  and 
in  morality,  as  wc  have  feen  in  the  two  (ketches  immediately 
foregoing ;  and  hence  alio  their  influence  in  religion.  Forms  and 
ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public  worfliip  j  but  they  ought  not  to 
take  place  of  eflcntials.  People  however,  governed  by  what  they 
fee  and  hear,  are'  more  addiiSled  to  external  adls  of  devotion,  than 
to  heart- worfhip,  which  is  not  known  but  by  refledlion. 

It  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  much  on  forms  and  ce- 
remonies, that  they  arc  innocent.  In  themfelves  they  may  be 
innocent;  but  not  fo  in  their  confequences.  For  they  have 
by  fuch  reliance  a  violent  tendency  to  relax  the  obligations 
of  morality.  Religious  rites  that  contradidt:  not  any  paflion, 
are  keenly  embraced,  and  punctually  performed  j  and  men,  flat- 
tering themfelves  that  they  have  thus  been  puniflual  in  their  du*- 
ty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their  paflions  againft  men.  **  They  pay 
**  tithes  of  mint,  and  anife,  and  cummin  ;  but  omit  the  weight- 
••*  ier  matters  of  the  law,  judgement,  mercy,  and  faith  (a).^ 
Upon  fuch  a  man  religion  fits  extremely  light.  As  he  feldom  ex- 
«rcifes  any  aA  of  genuine  devotion,  he  thinks  of  the  Deity  with 
«afe  and  familiarity :  how  otherwife  is  it  accountable,  that  the 
plays,  termed  Myjieries^  could  be  rdifhed,  where  mean  and  per- 
haps diflblute  perfbns  are  brought  on  the  ftage,  acling  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  even  God  himfelf?  Thefe  divine 
perfons  were  certainly  not  more  regarded,  than  the  Grecian  gods, 
who  frequently  made  part  of  die  Dramatis  ptrforus  in  Greek  plays. 
Many  other  fadb  might  be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  reli- 

(r)  Matthew,  udii.  33* 
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gion  in  thofe  days  :  I  feledl  one  or  two,  which  probably  will  af- 
ford fome  amufemcnt  to  the  reader.  Bartolus,  the  famous  law- 
yer, in  order  to  fliew  the  form  of  proceeding  in  a  court  of  juflice, 
imagines  a  procefs  between  the  devil  and  mankind.  The  devil 
cites  mankind  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Jefus  Chrift,  claiming 
them  as  belonging  to  him  by  Adam's  fall.  He  fwells  in  rage, 
demanding  whether  any  one  dares  appear  in  their  behalf.  Againfl 
the  Virgin  Mary,  offering  herfelf  as  their  advocate,  the  devil 
makes  two  objecflions  ;  firft.  That  being  the  mother  of  the  Judge^ 
her  influence  would  be  too  great ;  fecond.  That  a  woman  is  de- 
barred from  being  an  advocate  :  and  thefe  objections  are  fupport- 
ed  by  numberlefs  quotations  from  the  Corpus  Juris.  The  Virgin, 
on  her  part,  quotes  texts  permitting  womea  to  appear  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  for  perfons  in  diftrefs.  She  is  allowed  to  plead  for 
mankind,  as  coming  under  the  lafl:  article.  The  devil  urges  pre- 
fcription,  as  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  mankind  ever  fince  the 
fall.  The  Virgin  anfwers.  That  a  mala-JUe  pojfejfor  cannot  acquire 
by  prefcription.  Prefcription  being  repelled,  the  parties  go  to 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  which  are  learnedly  difcufleJ  with  texts 
from  the  Pandedts.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  of  Belles 
liCttres  {a)  has  the  following  ftory.  A  monk  returning  from  a 
houfe  which  he  durft  not  vifit  in  day-light,  had  a  river  to  croft. 
The  boat  was  overturned  by  Satan,  and  the  monk  was  drowned 
when  he  was  beginning  to  invocate  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two  devils 
having  laid  hold  of  his  foul,  were  flopped  by  two  angels.  "  My 
"  Lords,"  faid  the  devils,  "  true  it  is,  and  not  a  fable,  that  God 
"  died  for  his  friends ;  but  this  monk  was  an  enemy  to  God,  and 
"  we  are  carrying  him  to  hell."  After  much  altercation,  it  was 
propofed  by  the  angels,  to  refer  the  difpute  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  devils  were  willing  to  accept  of  God  for  judge,  becauic  he 
would  judge  according  to  law,     "  But  from  the  Virgin  Marj^** 

(/t)  Vol.  18. 
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fitid  they,  "  we  expe<5l  no  juftice :  fhe  would  break  to  atoms  eve- 
^^  ry  gate  of  hell,  rather  than  fufl^r  one  to  remain  there  a  mo- 
^'  ment  who  pays  any  worihip  to  her  image.  She  may  fay,  that 
^*  black  is  white,  and  that  puddled  water  is  pure,  r— God  never 
**^  contradids  her.  The  day  on  which  God  made  his  mother,  was 
"  a  fatal  day  to  usv" 

People  who  profefs  the  lame  religion,  and  difier  only  in  forms 
and  ceremonies,  may  juftly  be  compared  to  neighbouring  dates, 
who  are  commonly  bitter  enemies  to  each  other,  if  they  have  any 
diilerence.  At  the  fame  time,  diffocial  pafllons  never  rage  fo  fu- 
rioufly,  as  under  the  maik  of  religion ;  for  in  that  cafe  they  are 
held  to  be  meritorious,  as  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  God.  This  ob- 
fervation  is  but  too  well  verified  in  the  difputes  among  ChrifUans. 
However  low  religion  was  in  the  dark  ages,  yet  men  fought  for 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  pro  arts  ct  focis.  In  the  Armenian  form 
of  baptifm,  the  prieft  fays  at  the  firft  immerfion.  In  name  of 
the  Father ;  at  the  fecond.  In  name  of  the  Son ;  at  the  third.  In 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  form  is  bitterly  condemned  by 
the  Romifh  church,  which  appoints  the  three  perfons  of  the  Tri- 
nity to  be  joined  in  the  fame  expref&on,  in  token  of  their  union. 
Strahlenbcrg  gives  an  account  of  a  Chriilian  fed  in  Ruflia,  which 
differs  from  the  eftablilhcd  Greek  chxu-ch  in  the  following  parti- 
culars. Firft,  In  public  worihip  they  repeat  HalUluia  but  twice ; 
and  it  is  a  mortal  fin  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  celebrating 
mafs^  not  five  but  feven  loaves  ought  to  be  ufed.  Third,  The 
crofs  ftamped  upon  a  mafs-loaf  ought  to  have  eight  corners; 
Fourth,  In  figning  with  the  crofs  at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring- 
finger  rouft  be  joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  the  two  in- 
termediate fingers  be  held  out  at  full  length.  How  trifling  arc 
thefe  differences !  and  yet  for  fuch  differences,  all  who  diffent 
from  them  are  held  unclean,  and  no  better  than  Pagans :  they 
will  not  eat  nor  drink  with  any  of  the  eftabliflicd  church  ;  and  if 

ft 
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a  pcrfon  of  that  church  happen  to  fit  down  in  a  houfe  of  theirs^ 
they  wafli  and  purify  the  feat  *.  There  are  few  fe<fts  founded 
upon  more  trivial  diiFerences  than  the  THirkifh  and  Perfian  Ma- 
hometans, The  epithets  given  to  the  Perfians  by  the  Turk$ 
Are,  "  Fcrfaken  of  God,  Abominable,  Blafphemers  of  the  Holy 
*'  Prophet ;"  and  fo  bitter  is  their  enmity  to  the  Perfians,  diat 
the  fchools  of  the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all  nations^ 
tlxofe  of  Perfia  alone  excepted.  The  Perfians  are  held  to  be  fuch 
apoflates  from  the  true  faith,  as  to  be  utterly  pad  recovery :  they 
receive  no  quarter  in  war,  being  accounted  unworthy  of  life  or 
llavery.  Nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the  Turks  in  hatred.  Whe- 
ther cofiEee  be  or  be  not  prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,  has  produced 
much  controverfy  in  the  Mahometan  church,  and  conlequently 
much  perfecuting  zeal.  A  mufti,  not  fond  of  coffee,  declared  it, 
like  wine,  to  have  an  inebriating  quality,  and  therefore  was  vir- 
tually prohibited  by  Mahomet.  Another  mufti,  fond  of  cofice 
for  its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared  it  lawful ;  "  becaufe,"  faid 
he,  **  all  things  are  lawful  that  are  not  exprefsly  prohibited  in 
"  the  Alcoran."  The  coffeehouies  in  Condantinople,  were  for  a 
long  period  alternately  opened  and  Ihut,  according  to  the  taftc  of 
the  reigning  mufti ;  till  coffee  at  laft,  furmounting  all  obftacles, 
came  to  be  an  eflablifhed  Mahometan  liquor.  Religion  thus  runs 
wild,  whenever  it  lofes  fight  of  its  true  ends,  that  of  worfliipping 
God,  and  that  of  being  juft  to  man.  The  Hindows  hate  the  Ma-« 
hometans  for  eating  the  flcfh  of  cows :  the  Mahometans  hate  the 
Hindows  for  eating  the  flefli  of  fwine.    The  avcrfion  that  men  of 

•  Chriftians^  occupj'd  too  much  with  external  forms,  have  corrupted  fcveral  of 
the  fine  arts.  They  have  injured  architedture,  by  crefting  magnificent  churches  in 
the  ugjy  form  of.  a  crofs.  And  they  have  injured  painting,  by  withdrawing  the 
)>eft  hands  from  proper  fubjcAs,  and  employing  them  on  the  legendary^maxtyrdom 
of  pretended  faiats,  and  other  fuch  difagreeable  ftories* 

the 
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the  fsM^e  religion  have  at  each  other  for  the  moft  trivial  differences, 
converts  them  frequently  into  brutal  ^vages.  Suppofe,  for  ex* 
ample^  that  a  poor  man,  reduced  to  ^the  extremity  of  hunger^ 
makes  a  greedy  meal  of  a  dead  horie,  a  cafe  fo  deplorable  would 
wring  every  heart.  And  yet,  let  this  be  done  in  Lent,  or  on  a 
meagre  day — Behold!  every  zealot  is  inftantly  metamcx-j^os'd 
into  a  devil  incarnate.  In  the  records  of  St  Claude,  a  iinall  di-^ 
Arid  of  Burgundy,  is  engrofled  a  ientence  againft  a  poor  gen- 
tleman  named  Claude  Guillan.  The  words  are,  ^  Having  coniiderr 
ed  the  procefs,  and  taken  advice  of  the  dodtors  of  law,  we  de- 
clare the  faid  Claude  Guillon  duly  convicted  for  having  car- 
ried away  and  boiled  a  piece  of  a  dead  horfe,  and  of  having 
^*  cat  the  fame  on  the  31ft  March,  being  Saturday."  And  he  was* 
beheaded  accordingly  28th  July  1629  ;  notwithflanding  a  defiance: 
above  all  exception.  That  he  committed  that  irregularity  to  pre- 
ferve  his  life.  How  was  it  poflible  for  the  monfters  to  perfuadc 
themfelves,  that  this  ientence  was  agreeable  to  God,  wha  is  good- 
ncfsitfelf! 

No  lefs  prejudicial  to  moralit)^,  than  the  relying  toanutch  on 
forms  and  ceremonies,  is  the  treating  fome  fins  with  great  feve- 
rity  ;  negledling  others  equally  heinous,  or  perhaps  more  fo.  In> 
a  book  of  rates  for  abiblution,  mentioned  above,  no  juft  diftinc- 
tion  is  made  among  fins  ;  fome  venial  fins  being  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate,  tiian  many  of  the  deeped  dye.  For  example,  the  killing  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  filler,  or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five  grols  j  and* 
the  fame  for  inceft  with  a  mother  or  filler.  The  lying  with  a  wo- 
man in  the  church  is  taxed  at  fix  grois ;  and  at  the  fame  time^ 
abiblution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  feven  grofs,  and  for  fimony  at  no^ 
leis  than  fixtcen  grofs  *. 
A  maxim  adopted  by  many  pious  perfons,  has  a  iiniling  ap^-^ 

*  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducat* 

pearance;> 
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pearance,  but  in  its  confequences,  is  hurtful  both  to  religion  and 
morality  ;  which  is,  That  to  teftify  our  veneration  for  the  Dcity^ 
and  zeal  for  his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and  private  wor- 
Ihip,  and  the  fulfilling  moral  duties,  are  not  alone  fufficient ;  that 
over  and  above  we  are  bound  to  faft,  to  do  penance,  to  honour 
the  pricflhood,  and  to  punifh  the  enemies  of  God,  i.  e.  thofe  who 
differ  from  us  in  principles  or  pradlice.     This  maxim,   which 
may  be  termed  the  doSitine  of  fupererogation^  is  finely  illuftrated  by 
an  author  mentioned  above.    "  The  duties  which  a  man  performs 
*'  as  a  friend  or  parent,  ieem  merely  owing  to  his  benefaftor  or 
"  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  break- 
ing through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.     A  ftrong  in- 
clination may  prompt  him  to  the  performance  :  a  fentimcnt  of 
order  and  moral  beauty  joins  its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties  : 
and  the  whole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without  any  effort  or 
"  endeavour*     Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are  more 
"  auftere,  and  more  founded  on  refledion,  fuch  as  public  fpirit, 
*'  filial  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity :  the  moral  obligation^  in 
^*  our  apprehenfiori,  removes  all  pretence  to  religious  merit :  and 
"  the  virtuous  condudl  is  efteemed  no  more  than  what  we  owe 
to  fociety,  and  to  ourfelves.     In  all  this,  a  fuperftitious  man 
finds  nothing  which  he  has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of 
his  Deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  di- 
vine favour  and  protc£lion.     He  confiders  not,  that  the  moft 
genuine  method  of  ferving  the  Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures.     He  ftill  looks  out  for  fome  more 
"  immediate  fervice  of  the  fupreme  Being  :  and  any  pra<5lice  re- 
*'  commended  to  him,  which  either  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life, 
**  or  offers  the  ftrongefl  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations  ;  that 
*^  pradice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of  thofc 
"  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  make  him  abfolutely  rejedl 
**  it.     It  feems  the  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds  from 

**  no 
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no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or  coniideration.  And  if  for  its 
^'  fake  he  facriEces  much  of  his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit 
**  appears  ftill  to  rife  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion 
*•  which  he  difcovers.  In  reftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his 
"  divinity  is  no  wife  beholden  to  him  j  becaufe  thefe  a£ls  of  juflice 
*•  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many  would 
have  performed,  were  there  no  God  in  the  univerfe.  But  if  he 
fad  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  found  whipping,  this  has  a  diredt 
reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.  No  other  mo- 
tive could  engage  him  to  fuch  auflerities.  By  thefe  diflinguiih-- 
ed  marks  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the  divine  favour; 
and  may  expedl  in  recompenfe,  protedtion  and  fafety  in  this 
"  world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next  (/i),"  My  yoke  is 
cafy,  faith  our  Saviour,  and  my  burden  is  light.  So  they  really 
are.  Every  eflential  of  religion  is  founded  on  our  nature,  and  to 
a  pure  heart  is  pleafant  in  the  performance :  what  can  be  more 
pleafant,  than  gratitude  to  our  Maker,  and  obedience  to  his  will 
in  comforting  our  fellow-creatures  ?  But  enthufiafts  are  not  ea- 
fily  perfuaded,  that  to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  exercifcs  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  moft  acceptable  fervice  to  God  that 
we  can  perform.  In  loading  religion  with  unneceflary  articles  of 
faith  and  pracflice,  they  contradicfl  our  Saviour,  by  making  his 
yoke  fevere,  and  his  burden  heavy  *.  Law^  upon  Chriftian  per- 
fection, enjoins  fuch  unnatural  auderity  of  manners,  as  to  be  fub- 
verfive  both  of  religion  and  morality :  loofe  education  is  not 
more  fo.  Our  paiHons,  when  denied  their  proper  exercifc,  are 
apt  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  plunge  us  into  every  extrava- 

*  An  old  woman  walking  with  others  to  a  facrament,  wis  obfcrved  to  pick  out 
the  worft  bits  of  the  road :  "  I  never  can  do  enough,"  faid  (he,  "  for  fwcct  Jcfus.** 

{a)  Natural  Hiftorj  of  Religioo. 

Vol.  H.  3  M  gancc : 
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gance:  like  the  body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part,  fwells  the 
more  in  another.  In  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  the  pious  Jeremy 
Taylor,  treating  of  mortification,  prelcribes  it  as  the  indifpenikble 
duty  of  a  Chriftian,  to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  moft  inno- 
cent emotions  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  moft  indifferent  action  be- 
comes finful,  when  there  is  no  other  motive  for  the  performance 
but  barely  its  being  pleafant.  Could  a  malevolent  deity  contrive 
any  thing  more  fevere  againft  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  fupererogation,  holidays  have  been  multi- 
plied without  end,  depriving  the  working  poor  of  time,  that  would 
be  more  ufefully  employed  in  providing  bread  for  themielves  and 
families.  Such  a  number  of  holidays,  belide  contradifting  Pro- 
vidence, which  framed  us  more  for  adlion  than  contemplation^ 
have  feveral  poifonous  eflfedls  with  refpedl  to  morality.  The  mo- 
ral fenie  has  great  influence  on  the  induftrious,  who  have  no  time 
for  indulging  their  irregular  appetites  :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obvious  to  every  temptation.  Men  likewife  are  apt  to  afTume 
great  merit  fixjm  a  rigid  obfervancc  of  holidays  and  other  cere- 
monies ;  *  and  having  dius  acquired,  in  their  opinion,  the  favour 
of  God,  they  rely  on  his  indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they 
think  too  fweet  for  finners. 

Monaftic  inftitutions  are  an  improvement  upon  holidays :  the 
whole  life  of  a  monk  is  intended  to  be  a  holiday,  dedicated  entire- 
ly to  the  fervice  of  God.  The  idlenefs  of  the  monaflic  ftatc  a- 
mong  Chriftians,  opens  a  wide  door  to  immorality* 

In  the  third  fe^lioii,  penances  are  handled  as  a  mode  of  wor- 
fhip,  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin.  But  they  are  fbmetimes  fub- 
mitted  to  by  the  innocent,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  Almighty 
flill  more  favour  than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to  j  in  which 
view  they  are  evidently  a  work  of  fupererogation.  They  feem  to 
have  no  bad  effe<ft  with  refpedl  to  religion,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
morality :  the  body  is  indeed  cruciated  uxmecefTarily  j  but  if  cn- 

^  thufiafts 
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tfaufiaftB  voluntarily  fubmlt  to  bodily  diftrei&s,  they  have  themr 
ielves  only  to  blame.  With  rcfpeA  to  morality,  their  bad  ten- 
dency is  not  flight.  Thoie  who  perfonn  extracxdinafy  a£ts  of 
devotion,  conceive  themielves  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  favour  of 
God.  Proud  of  his  favour,  they  attach  themielves  to  him  alone, 
and  turn  indifferent  about  every  other  duty.  The  favourite  of  a 
terreftrial  potentate,  ailumes  authority ;  and  takes  liberties  that 
private  peribns  dare  not  venture  upon :  fliall  a  favourite  of  Hea- 
ven be  lefs  indulged?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fubmit  to 
dreadful  penances  ;  and,  holding  themfelves  fecure  of  God's  fa- 
vour, they  are  altogether  indifferent  about  the  duty  they  owe  to 
their  neighbour.  So  much  are  they  above  common  decency,  as 
to  go  about  naked,  not  even  concealing  what  modefty  forbids  us 
to  exp(^.  The  penances  enjoined  in  the  Romifh  church,  fuch  as 
fading  and  flagellation,  have  evidently  the  fame  bad  tendency  ^. 
With  refpe^  to  fading  in  particular,  to  what  good  purpofe  it  can 
ftrve,  except  to  gluttons,  is  not  readily  conceived.  Temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking  is  eflential  to  health :  too  much  or  too  little 
are  equally  noxious,  tho'  their  efiedb  are  diflSnrent.  Fading  there- 
fore ought  never  to  be  enjoined  to  the  temperate  as  a  religious 
duty,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Deity. 
Liden  to  a  great  prophet  on  that  fubje£l.  ^*  Behold,  ye  fad  for 
•*  drife  and  debate,  and  to  fmite  with  the  fid  of  wickednefs  ;  ye 
^*  fhall  not  fad  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard 
"  on  high.  Is  it  fuch  a  fad  that  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day  for  a  man 
^*  to  afllidl  his  foul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrufli, 
"  and  to  fprcad  fackcloth  and  aflies  under  him  ?     Wilt  thou  call 

♦  A  fcft  of  Chriftians,  ftylcd  FlageRantes^  held,  that  flagellation  is  of  equal  vir- 
nic  with  baptifm  and  the  other  facrameots  ;  that  it  will  procure  forpivenefs  of  fin  ; 
that  the  old  law  of  Chrtft  is  to  be  aboltdicd,  and  a  new  law  fubftttuted  \  enjoining 
the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  adminiftcred  by  whipping. 

3  M  a  ••  this 
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this  a  faft,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the 
faft  that  I  have  chofen  ?  to  loofe  the  bands  of  wickedncfs,  to 
"  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  die  opprefled  go  free,  and 
*^  that  y^  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
"  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  caft  out,  to  thy 
*'  houfe  ?  when  thou  feeft  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and 
"  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own  flefh  {a)  ? " 

The  moft  extraordinary  penance  of  all,  is  celibacy  confidered  as 
a  religious  duty.  Many  fathers  of  the  church  declare  againft  ma- 
trimony. St  Jerom  in  particular  fays.  That  the  end  of  matrimony 
is  eternal  death ;  that  the  earth  indeed  is  filled  by  it,  but  heaven 
by  virginity.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  many  primitive  Chriflians 
led  them  to  abftain  from  matrimony,  and  even  from  conjugal  c»- 
refles,  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  ;  believing  that 
the  carnal  appetite  is  inconfiftent  with  pure  religion.  Edward  the 
Confeffor  was  fainted,  for  no  better  reafbn  than  the  abflaining 
from  matrimonial  duties.  Jovinian,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught, 
that  all  who  obferve  the  laws  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the 
gofpel,  have  an  equal  title  to  happinefs  in  another  life :  confe- 
quently,  that  thofe  wha  pafs  their  days  in  celibacy  and  mortifi- 
cation, are  in  no  refpe(5l  more  acceptable  to  God  than  thofe  who 
live  virtuoufly  in  marriage  without  mortification.  He  pubHfhed 
his  opinions  in  a  book,  againft  which  Jerom  wrote  a  bitter  and 
abufive  treatife,  ftill  extant.  Thefe  opinions  were  condemned  by 
the  church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a  council  at  Milan  ;  and  Jo- 
vinian was  banifhed  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  Such  ridiculous 
felf-dcnial  was  not  confined  to  Chriftians.  Strabo  mentions  a 
fedl  among  the  Thracians,  who  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virgi- 
nity ;  and  were  much  refpedted  on  that  account.  Garcilaiflb  men- 
tions virgins  in  Peru  confecrated  to  the  fun :  a  veftal  guilty  of 

{a)  Ifalah,  Iviii.  4.  &c. 

frailty 
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frailty  was  buried  alive,  her  lorer  hanged,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  where  flic  lived  put  to  the  fword.  Among  all  the  abfurd 
ads  of  mortification,  the  prefent  afibrds  the  ftrOngeft  inftance  of 
fuperftition  triumphing  over  common  fenfe  ;  for  what  can  be  more 
inconfiflient  with  common  fenfe,  not  to  talk  of  religion,  than  an 
endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  himian  fpecies  ?  Some  glimpfes 
of  reafbn  have  abated  the  zeal  of  enthufiafts  for  celibacy ;  but 
have  not  totally  extirpated  it,  for  cdibacy  of  the  clergy  remains 
to  this  day  a  law  in  the  Romifh  church.  It  cannot  however  fe- 
rioufly  be  thought  the  will  of  our  benevolent  God,  that  his  priefts 
flxould  be  denied  the  exercife  of  natural  powers,  beftowed  on  all 
for  a  moft  valuable  purpofe.  This  impious  reftraint,  which  con- 
tradidls  the  great  law  of  Increafe  and  multiply y  has  opened  the 
door  to  grofe  debauchery  in  the  paftors  of  the  Romifh  churchy 
tho*  ecclefiaftics  ought  of  all  men  to  be  the  mod  circiunipedt  in 
their  condud.  Men  reftrained  from  what  is  neceflary  and  pro* 
per,  are  more  prone  than  others  to  break  out  into  grois  irregu- 
larities *.  Marriage  is  warmly  recommended  in  the  laws  of  Zo- 
roafter.  Children  are  icud  to  be  a  bridge  that  conduds  men  to 
heaven ;  aAd  a  man  who  has  no  children,  is  held  to  be  under  the 
power  of  Ahriman.  The  prayer  of  a  pricft  who  has  no  children, 
IS  held  difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  countenanced  by  the  Pope ;  and 
enforced  from  a  politiqal  confideration,  That  it  united  the  whole 

^  An  ingenious  writer^  mentioned  above,  makes  die  following  oUervation; 
^  The  celibacy  of  eccleiiaftics  was  originally  introduced  by  fome  fuperftitjous  re- 
<*  finemenu  on  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could  men  have  been  kept  alive 
*'  without  eating  or  drinking,  as  well  as  without  marriagCi  the  fame  refinements 
'*  would  have  prohibited  ecclefiaftics  from  eating  and  drinking,  and  thereby  have 
•*  elevated  them  fo  much  nearer  to  the  ftate  of  angels.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  fa* 
•*  natical  interdifflon  became  an  inftrumcnt  of  worldly  wifdom  :  and  thus,  as  fre« 
^  quently  happens,  what  weak  men  began^  politicians  completed.**  Sir  David 
Dalrjmfh* 

dei^ 
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clergy  into  one  firm  body  under  his  fpiritual  Majefty.  How  fliort- 
fighted  is  man  I  It  wa^  juftly  efteemed  at  the  time  to  be  the  cor- 
ncr-ftone  of  Papal  power ;  and  yet  became  die  chief  canfe  of  its 
downfall.  Celibacy  precipitated  the  Romifh  clergy  int»  adultery, 
fornication,  cunning,  difilmulation,  and  every  fecret  vice.  Will 
men  of  fuch  manners  be  liftened  to,  when  they  preach  purity  to 
their  hearers  ?  There  was  no  medium,  but  either  to  reform  their 
own  manners,  or  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  laity.  But  the 
ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  latter,  rendered  the  former  fe- 
cure  in  their  own  opinion.  The  reftoration  of  learning  broke  the 
charm.  Men  beginning  to  think  for  themfelves,  were  provoked  at 
the  difTolute  lives  of  their  paftors,  and  raifed  a  loud  cry  againft 
them,  not  yet  thinking  of  their  dodlrines.  Reformers  were  burnt 
as  heretics  ;  and  clergymen  were  held  to  be  emiflaries  from  Sa- 
tan, to  eflablifh  his  throne  upon  earth.  Knox,  that  violent  re- 
former, believed  ferioufly,  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  cofyurtd  tf- 
nemy  to  Chriji  Jtfus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of  ill.  Had  not 
the  clergy  been  diiTolute,  poor  Chriftians  might  have  lal^oured 
under  ignorance  and  ecclefiaftical  thraldom  to  this  hour.  Our  re- 
formers, beginning  with  their  paftors,  extended  infenfibly  their 
hatred  to  the  dodtrines  taught  by  their  paftors.  Every  article  of 
faith  was  fifted  :  the  chaff  was  feparated  from  the  com ;  and  a 
reformation  was  eftablifticd  upon  the  fcriptures,  rejedling  every 
innovation  of  the  Romilh  church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  a  more  impudent  attack  up- 
on moral  principles,  than  a  privilege  affumed  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  to  difengagc  men  from  their  oaths  and  promifes :  it  is 
not  a  greater  ftretch  to  difeng^ge  them  from  every  duty,  whether 
of  morality  or  of  religion.  The  barons  of  Valentia,  dreading  a 
perfecution  againft  the  induftrious  Moors,  their  tenants,  obtained 
the  following  claufe  to  be  inferted  in  their  king's  coronation-oath : 
•*  That  he  fliould  not  expell  the  Morifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be 

"  baptized; 
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baptized ;  that  he  ihould  never  defire  to  be  relieved  from  the 
oath  by  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  difpenia- 
"  tion  if  ofiered."  TThe  Emperor  Charles  V,  took  this  oath  Ib- 
lemnly  in  prefence  of  his  nobles ;  and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation 
from  the  Pope,  abfolving  him  from  the  oath,  and  from  the  guilt 
of  perjury  in  breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  in  the  trea- 
ty of  Altramftadt)  renounced  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  com* 
petitor  Staniflaus.  The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Poltowa, 
was  an  inviting  opportunity  to  renew  his  preteniions.  A  fokmn 
treaty  flood  in  his  way  ;  but  the  Pope  removed  that  obftacle,  by 
annulling  the  treaty,  and  fctting  him  at  liberty.  The  Pope  has 
been  known  even  to  beflow  that  wonderfril  privilege  upon  o- 
thers.  Pope  Pafcal  II.  having  with  a  folemn  oath  renounced 
the  right  of  inveflitures,  empowered  the  cardinals  to  declare 
his  oath  null.  Biihops  alfb,  imitating  their  fuperior,  have  afTu* 
med  the  privilege  of  difpenfing  with  moral  duties.  Inftance^ 
are  not  rare,  of  curates  being  authorized  by  their  bifhop  to  enter*^ 
tain  concubines,  paying  for  each  a  regular  tax  of  a  crown  year- 
ly. Nay,  in  fome  provincial  fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  cNrder  to  prevent  fcandal.  Common  proflitutes,. 
Hcenfed  in  the  city  of  Leghorn,  have  a  church  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  muft  not  enter  into  any  other.  They  follow  their 
trade  with  the  utmoft  freedom ;  except  in  paffion-week,  during 
which  they  mufl  forbear  finning,  under  pain  of  banifhment. 

The  power  of  jeflowing  kingdoms,  aflumed  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rules  of  juftice,  no  lefs  bold. 
Chriflian  piinces,  not  many  ages  ago,  efteemed  the  Pope's  gift  to 
be  i^eir  bed  title  of  property.  In  the  1346,  the  Venetians  requcft- 
ed  the  Popc*s  permiilion  to  carry  on  commerce  in  Afia,  and  to 
purchafe  there  pepper  and  cinnamon.  The  P6pc  not  only  grantecf 
their  requefl^  but  pronounced  anathemas  upon  any  who  fhould 
dare  to  interfere  in  that  commerce,    Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of 

Spain, 
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Spaiui  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  veft  in  them  the  property 
of  America,  difcovered  under  their  aufpices  by  Columbus.  The 
Pope  having  formerly  made  a  grant  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  of 
their  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  bot]i  grants  were  held  facred ; 
and  it  came  to  be  ftrenuoufly  difputed,  under  which  of  the  grants 
the  Molucca  iflands  were  comprehended.  Both  grants  proceed 
upon  a  narrative,  of  the  power  beftowed  by  Almighty  God  on 
the  Pope  as  fucceflbr  to  St  Peter  and  vicar  of  Chrift.  To  imagine, 
that  the  Almighty  would  beftow  fuch  powers  on  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  or  on  any  human  being,  fhews  grofs  ignorance  of  the 
common  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence^ 

The  groffeft  of  all  deviations,  not  only  from  found  morality  but 
from  pure  religion,  and  the  moft  extcnfive  in  its  baneful  efiedb,  • 
is  a  do(5lrine  embraced  by  eftablifhed  churches,  not  many  excepted^ 
TJiiat  becaufe  heretics  are  odious  in  the  fight  of  God,  it  is  the  du- 
ty of  the  orthodox  to.  extirpate  them  root  and  branch.  Obfervc 
the  confequence  :  people  who  differ  from  the  eftablifhed  chm-ch, 
axe  held  to  be  obflinate  finners,  deferving  punifhment  here  as 
well  as  hereafter.  The  religion  of  every  country  is  changeable ; 
and  the  religion  at  prefent  dominant  may  foon  be  under  depref- 
fion  ;  which  of  courfe  fubjedls  all  mankind  to  the  rigour  of  perf<> 
cution.  An  invention  more  effedlual  for  extirpating  the  human 
race,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  powers  :  the  horror  of  hu- 
man facrifices  is  as  nothing  in  comparifbn. 

The  old  Romans,  far  from  having  any  notion  of  perfecution, 
adopted  the  gods  of  every  nation  they  conquered.  A  learned  wri- 
ter {a)  obferves,  that  as  the  number  of  their  gods  increafed  with 
their  conquefts,  it  is  poflible  that  they  might  have  worfhipped  all 
the  gods  in  the  world.     Their  belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced 

{a)  Morinus. 

that 
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that  effeA.  Titus  Livius  mentions  a  fcA  of  Bacchanals  that  fprcd 
through  Italy.  They  performed  their  ceremonies  during  night, 
men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark  after  intemperate  eating  and 
drinking.  Never  did  wicked  wretches  deferve  more  exemplary 
punifliiment ;  yet  liften  to  the  following  decree  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  breathing  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration.  **  Ne  qua  Bacchana- 
**  lia  Romoe,  neve  in  Italia  eflent.  Si  quis  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et 
"  neceflarium  ducerct^  ncc  fine  religione  et  piaculo  fe  id  omitterc 
"  pofle ;  apud  prsetorem  urbanum  profiterctur  j  prsetor  fenatum 
"  confuleret.  Si  ei  permiflum  eflet,  quum  in  fcnatu  centum  Jioh 
minus  eflent ;  ita  id  facrum  faceret,  dum  ne  plus  quinque  fa- 
crificib  intercflent ;  neu  qua  pecunia  communis,  neu  quis  ma- 
^*  gifter  facrorum,  aut  facerdos  eflet  *.'*  The  Jews  however  were 
prone  to  perfecution  ;  for  tho*  they  confidered  the  fuprcme  being 
as  their  tutelar  deity,  yet  the  malignity  of  their  nature  prevailed 
to  make  them  hold  in  abhorrence  the  worfhip  of  every  other  god. 
Even  among  themfelves,  they  were  abundantly  difpofed  to  war; 
and  nothing  kept  within  bounds  the  Pharafees,  the  Sadduces,  and 
the  Eflenes,  their  three  feds,  but  terror  of  the  Roman  powen 
The  Chriftian  religion  implies  toleration  in  its  very  nature  and 
principles ;  but  being  corrupted  by  ignorance,  intereft,  and  fu- 
perftition,  it  became  prone  to  perfecution  above  all  others.  Chri- 
ftian fedls  were  cnflamcd  againd  each  other  to  a  degree  of  bruta- 


•  '*  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  perf4)rmed  in  the  city,  nor  wltliin 
•**  Italy-  If  there  be  any  perfon  who  reckons  it  a  matter  of  confeicnce  to  pcrfuna 
*^  thefe  rites,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit  them,  let  him  (late  his  opioioo 
<<  to  the  city-prctor,  who  Ihall  thereupon  confuh  the  fenate.  If  liberty  be  grant- 
-*<  ed  him  by  the  fenate  when  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  feuators  arc  prefenti  let 
*•  him  perform  the  facrifice,  but  privately,  in  prefenec  of  no  greater  number  than 
•«  five  perfons.  Let  there  be  no  public  fund  for  them,  nor  any  who  Ihall  prcfidc 
'<«  as  prieft  or  mafter  of  the  rites.** 

VoL.IL  3N  lityj 
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Hty  ;  the  moft  oppofite  to  peace  and  brotherly  love,  inculcated  m 
the  gofpel.  It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox,  that  Ariu6  expi- 
red in  a  common  jakes,  and  that  his  intrails  burft  out.  The 
fame  is  related  of  Huneric  King  of  the  Vandals,  a  zealous  Arian  j 
with  the  following  addition,  that  being  pofTeiTed  with  the  devil, 
whom  he  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs,  he  tore 
ius  ikih  off  with  his  teeth,  and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the 
moft  excruciating,  tho*  juftly  deferved,  torments.  The  hlfe^ 
hoods  every  where  fpred  during  the  fourteenth  century  againft 
^e  Jews,  fuch  as  dieir  poifoning  the  public  ^xmtains,  killing 
Chriftian  infants,  and  drinking  their  blood,  with  many  other 
wifehoods  of  the  fame  ftamp,  were  invented  and  greedily  fwaV^ 
lowed  through  the  influence  of  religious  hatred.  The  greater  part 
ef  perfecutions  have  beeii  occafioncd  in  the  fame  manner ;.  for  mea 
krt  not  fo  defperately  wicked,  as  to  approve  of  pcrfecUtion,  unle(s< 
When  blindied  by  intemperate  zeal.  The  fam«  reUgiou^  iiatred 
produced  the  affafSnation  of  the  Duke  of  Guiffr,  and  of  twa  Heor^ 
ties,  Kings  of  France ;  produced  the  gunr  powder  plot ;  aiul  pro- 
duced the  moft  horrid  deed  that  ever  was  perpetrated  among: 
inen,  the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ^* 

No  falfe  principle  in.  religion  has  fhed  more  innocent^  ot  radier  ^ 
virtudus  blood,  than  that  of  perfwuting  heretics ;  u  c  thofe  who 
differ  in  any  article  from  the  religion  eftablilhcd  by  law.     The 
do(5lrine  of  burning  heretics,  is  ia  effeft  the  profeffing  to  bum: 


♦  Monfietir  dc  l^vanhes)  aficfward  MarcflAal  of  Prance,  i^»a-grclt  partilaa. 
bf  the  Queen -mother,  and  fo  aftive  in  the  maffacrc,  that  whh  his  ownt  hand  he 
inurdered*no  fewer  than  feventeen  Hbguenots.  Hfiiang  on  deathbed  madfe  a  fiiQ- 
confcflion  of  Bis  fins,  **  What,**  faid  the  pricfb,  *«not  a  word' of  St  Bartholomew  ?' 
**  Of  St  Bartholomew  f **  aidwered  the  penitent ;  "  the  fervicc  I  did  that  memorable 
^  day  to.  God  and4he  thiUKh,/is  alone  a  fiUficiont  atonement  for  aH  my  trtnfgre^ 
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men  Jiighlf  virtuous  ;  for  they  mufl:  be  fo  in  aa  eminent  degree, 
who  fubmit  to  be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  be  guilty  even  of  difli- 
mulation.  The  Mahometan  pnuflice  of  converting  people  by  die 
fword,  if  not  more  rational,  is  at  leaft  more  manly.  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  one  of  its  beft  princes,  would  have  been  a  greater  ble(F- 
ing  to  his  people,  had  he  been  lefs  pious  :  he  had  an  implacable 
•averfion  to  heretics,  againft  whom  he  thought  it  more  proper  to 
^employ  racks  and  gibbets,  than  argument  and  periuafion.  Ton- 
•quemada,  tha£  infernal  inquiiitor  of  Spain,  brought  into  the  in- 
quifition,  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years,  no  fewer  than  80,000 
parfbns ;  of  whom  6000  were  condemned  to  the  flaQ)^s,  and 
burnt  alive  with  the  gzeatefl:  pomp  and  exultation.  Of  that  vaft 
niunber,  there  was  perhaps  not  a  fingle  perfbn,  who  was  not  more 
'  pure  in  religum,  as  well  as  in  morals,  than  dieir  outrageous  perse- 
cutor. Hunter,  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
one  of  the  unhappy  vidtims  to  die  zeal  of  Queen  Mary  of  England 
for  Popery.  Having  been  inadvcrtendy  betray'd  by  a  prieft  to  de- 
ny tranfubftantiation,  he  abfconded,  to  keep  out  of  harm-s  way. 
Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Popery,  threatened  ruin  to  the  fa- 
dier,  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hunter,  hearing 
of  his  father's  danger,  made  his  appearance ;  and  was  burnt  a- 
live,  inftead  of  being  rewarded  for  his  filial  piety.  A  woman  of 
Guemiey  was  brought  to  the  (lake,  without  regard  to  her  big 
belly ;  which  burfting  by  the  torture,  fhe  was  delivered  in  the 
midft  of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  fnatched  the  infant 
from  the  fire ;  but  the  magiftrate  who  attended  the  execution,  or- 
dered it  to  be  thrown  back  ;  being  refolved,  he  faid,  that  nothing 
ihould  furvive  which  fprung  from  a  parent  Co  obftinately  heretical. 
Father  Paul  (Council  of  Trent,  book  5,)  computes,  that  in  the  Ne- 
therlands alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edi6l  of  Charles  V.  was  pro- 
mulgated againft  the  reformers,  fifty  thoufand  perfcms  were  hanged, 

3  N  2  beheaded. 
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beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  religion.  Some  Fa- 
quirs, crazed  with  opium  and  fanaticifin,  liave  been  known  with 
poifoned  daggers  to  fall  upon  uncircumcifed  Europeans,  and  to 
put  every  one  to  death  whom  they  could  mafter.  In  the  laft  cen- 
tury, a  faquir  at  Surate  murdered,  within  the  fpace  of  a  mi- 
nute, feventeen  Dutch  failors  with  feventeen  (labs  of  a  dagger. 
We  think  with  horror  of  human  facrifices  among  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans ;  and  yet  we  behold  them  every  day  among  Chriftians,  ren- 
dered ftill  more  horrid  by  the  moft  atrocious  torments  that  reli- 
gious hatred  can  devife. 

The  great  motive  to  fuch  cruelties,  is  the  fuperftitious  and  ab- 
furd  notion,  that  heretics  are  God*s  enemies ;    which  makes  it 
thought  anacceptable  fervice  to  God,  not  only  to  perfecute  them  by 
fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them  over  to  Satan  in 
the  world  to  come.     Another  circumftance  enflames  religious  ha- 
tred; which  is,   that  neighbours  are  either  intimate  friends  or 
bitter  enemies.     This  holds  with  a  flight  variation  in  fedls  of  the 
fame  religion  i  however  minute  their  difierences  be,  they  cannot 
be  intimate  friends ;  and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies :  the  nearer  ■ 
they  approach  to  unifon,  if  not  entirely  concordant,  the  greater 
in  proportion  is  their  mutual  hatred.     Such  hatred,  fubduing  tlie  % 
meek  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  is  an  additional  caufe  for  perfecution. 
Blind  zeal  for  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  never 
difc overs  error  nor  innocence  in  thofe  who  differ,  but  perverfenefs 
and  criminal  obftinacy.  •  Tvro  religions  totally  different,  like  two 
countries  in  oppofite  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no  mutual  enmi- 
ty.    At  thefiege  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  ann.  1453,  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  procure  affiilance  from  the  princes  of  the 
Latin  church,  ordered  mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  his  churches 
.  according  to  the  form  ufed  in  Rome.     The  people  with  great  in- 
dignation protefted,  that  they  would  rather  fee  the  Turks  in  their 
churches,  than  the  hat  of  a  cardinal.. 

Thfi 
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The  hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes,  the*  well  known,  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  In  the  twelfth  century,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  na- 
med Peter  Valdo^  difTatisfied  with  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romiih  church,  iU  fuited,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  humility  of  a 
Chriftian,  retired  to  a  defert  in  the  high  country  of  Provencei 
with  fcveral  poor  people  his  difciples.  There  he  became  their  fpi-  * 
ritual  guide,  inftrudling  them  in  certain  dodlrines,  the  fame  that 
were  afterward  adopted  by  the  Proteflants.  Their  inceflant  labour 
fubdued  the  barren  foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as  well  as  for 
pafture.  The  rent  which  in  time  they  were  enabled  to*  pay  for 
land  that  afforded  none  originally,  endeared  them  to  their  land* 
lords.  In  250  years,  they  multiplied  to  the  number  of  18,000, 
occupying  thirty  villages,  befide  hamlets,  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Prrefts  they  had  none,  nor  any  difputcs  about  religion  : 
neither  had  they  occafion  for  a  court  of  juftice,  as  brotherly  love 
did  not  fufier  them  to  go  to  law  :  they  worfhippcd  God  in  their 
own  plain  way,  and  their  innocence  was  fecured  by  inceflant  la- 
bour. They  had  long  enjoy'd  tlie  fweets  of  peace  and  mutual  af- 
fcdlion,  when  the  reformers  of  Germany  and  Geneva  fent  mini* 
fters  among  them  ;  which  unhappily  laid  them  open  to  religious 
^latrcd,  the  moft  unrelenting  of  all  furies.  In  the  year  1540,  the 
parliament  of  Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them  to  be  burnt 
for  hercfy,  their  trees  to  be  rooted  up,  and  their  houfes  to  be  razM 
to  the  ground.  The  Waldenfc^,  terrified  at  tliis  fcntcnce,  applied 
in  a  body  to  Cardinal  iSadolet,  bifhop  of  Carpcntras ;  who  received 
them  kindly,  and  obtained  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  pardon  for 
the  perfons  under  fentence  of  death,  on  condition  of  abjuring  he- 
refy.  The  matter  lay  over  five  years ;  wlicn  the  parliamenr, 
irritated  at  them  for  perfevcring  in  their  tenets,  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  withdraw  his  pardon.  The  fcntcnce  was  executed 
with  great  rigour  j  and  the  parliament,  laying   hold  of  that  op#- 

portunity,. 
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jxnrtunity,  broke  through  every  reftraint  of  law,  and  commenced 
a  violent  periecutioa  againft  tke  whole  nation*  The  fi>14itrs  he^ 
gm  with  mailacring  okl  men,  women,  and  dtiildren,  all  haTixig 
fled  who  were  able  to  fly  ;  and  proceeded  ^o  burn  their  houfes^ 
barns,  and  corn.  There  remained  in  the  town  of  Cabrtere  fizty 
men  and  thirty  women ;  who  having  furrendered  upon  promift 
<£  life^  were  butchered  each  of  them  without  mcrey.  Some  wo* 
tnea  whp  had  taken  refuge  in  a  churc^^  were  drugged  out,  tod 
burnt  alive.  Twenty-two  viUaga  were  reduced  to  bOkb  ;  and 
that  populous  and.  flo^rifbing  diArid,  became  once  more  a  de^ 
iert. 

To  conoei  v^e  this  horrid  fceoe  in  all  its  deformity,  the  people 
perfecuted  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  clergy  th^r  periecu* 
tors ;  for  the  civil  magifbrate  was  the  hand  only  that  executed 
their  vengeance :  on  the  one  fide,  an  inxkdtrious  people,  pure  in 
their  morals,  and  no  lefs  pure  in  their  religion :  on  the  other, 
proud  pampered  priefls,  abandoned  without  fhame  to  every  wic«* 
kednefs,  impure  in  their  morals,  and  ilill  xoore  impure  in  their 
religion — the  world  ne%^er  fiirniihed  fucb  another  contralt  Had 
the  fcene  been  reverfed,  to  make  thefe  wretches  fuffi-r  perfecution 
from  the  Wald^nfes— but  that  people  were  too  upright  and  too 
religious  for  being  perfecutors.  The  manners  of  the  Chrifliao 
clergy  in  general,  before  the  Reformation,  enlivens  the  contrail. 
The  dodbine  promulgated  during  the  dark  times  of  Chriftianity, 
That  God  is  a  mercenary  being  j  and  that  every  perfon,  however 
iwicked,  may  obtain  pardon  of  his  fins  by  money,  made  riches 
flow  into  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftics  in  a  plentiful  ftream,  And 
riches  had  tbe  fame  effed  upon  the  Chriftian  clergy  that  they  have 
upon  all  men,  which  is,  to  produce  pride,  fenfuality,  and  pro- 
fligacy :  thefe  again  produced  diflipation  of  money,  which 
|)rompted  avarice,  and  every  invention  for  recruiting  exhaufled 

trfafures 
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treafures  *.  Even  as  eaiiy  as  the  eighth  century,  the  Chiiftian 
clergy,  tempted  by  opulence,  abandoned  themfelvcs  to  pleafure, 
without  moderation ;  and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury,  ghat* 
tony,  and  luft.  When  fuch  were  the  pallors,  what  mud  have 
been  the  flock !  Rejoice,  O  Scotland,  over  the  poverty  and  tem- 
perance of  lily  paftors.  During  that  period,  the  clergy  could 
foid,  and,  like  parrots,  they  could  mumble  prayers  in  Ladn :  itt 
every  other  reipedl,  they  rivalled  the  laity  in  ignorance.  They 
were  indeed  mc»*e  cunning  than  die  laity ;  and  imderftood  their 
intereft  better,  if  to  covet  riches  at  the  expence  of  probity,  de- 
fcrve  that  name«  Three  articles  were  eftablilhed  that  made  reli- 
gion an  eafy  fervice*  Firft,  That  faiith  is  the  eflfence  of  religion^ 
without  regard  to  good  works ;  and  hence  the  neceffity  of  being, 
ftridtly  orthodox,  which  die  dmrch  only  could  determine.  Se- 
cond, Religious  worfhip  was  reduced  to  a  number  of  external  ce* 
remonies*  and  forms,  which^  being,  declared  fufficient  for  (alvadon^. 
abfoWed  Ghrifiians  from  every  moral  duty.  Remark,  that  a  pried 
is  always  the  chief  perfon  in  ceremonial  worfhip.  The  third  ar<^ 
ucle.  That  God  is  a  mercenary  being,  is  mentioned  above,  with 
its  neceflkry  confequences.  Theie  ardcles  brought  about  a  totat 
neglect,  both  in  clergy  and  laity,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every 
diendal  religious  duty.  In  fiue^  there  never  was  a  rdigion  that 
deviated  more  from  jufl  principles,  dian  that  profefied  by  Chri^ 
fiians  darings  tlie  dark  ages.  Periecudon  reached  none  but  the  . 
fincerely  pious  and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolcradng  fcnti- 
oient  doth  Amohius  {a)  throw  out,  and  wiiat  pro6ifion  of  blood 

^  In  the  elcTcmh  and' twelfth  centuries^  many  of  tlie  clergy  dealt  inmerchan- 
dife;  and,  being  free  of  taxes,  engroflcd  all.  In  the  Netherlands  partinilarly,. 
tilere  was  a  great  cry,  that  monafteries  were  converted  into  (hops  and  warchoufc^,. 
and  the  maidions  of  fecular  priefts  into  tap-houfes  and  inns* 

ilf)  Lib*  u  Adverfos  GentM. 

would; 
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would  have  been  prevented,  had  it  been  adopted  by  all  .Chriftians  ! 
*'  Da  veniam,  Rex  fumme,  tuos  perfequentibus  famulos  :  et  quod 
"  tuae  benignitatis  eft  proprium,  fugientibus  ignofce  tui  nominis 
"  et  religionis  cukum.  Non  eft  mirum,  fi  igiioraris  :  majoris 
.**  eft  admirationis,  fi  fciaris  *."  The  following  parable  againft 
perfecution  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  man  who  makes  a  gi'eat  figure  in  the  learned  world  :  and 
-who  ^vould  make  a  ftill  greater  figure  for  benevolence  and  candour^ 
were  virtue  in  this  declining  age  as  much  regarded  as  knowledge^ 
**  And  it  came  to  pafs  aftef  thefe  things,  that  Abraham  fat  in  the 
"  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  fun.  And  behold 
*'  a  man  bent  with  age,  .coming  from  the  vvay.  of  the  wildemefs 
•*'  leaning  on  a  ft'aff.  And  Abraham  arole,  and  met  him,  and 
**  faid  unto  him.  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  waih  thy  feet,  and 
•*'  tarry  all  night ;  and  thon  fhalt  arifc  early  in  the  morning,  arid 
"  go  on  thy  way.  And  the  man  faid,  Nay  ;  for  I  will  abide  un- 
^^  der  this  tree.  But  Abraham  prefTed  him  greatly  :  fe  he  turn- 
*'  ed,  and  they  went  into  the  tent-,  and  Abraham  baked  un- 
"  leavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham  faw 
*^  that  the  man  blefled  not  God,  he  faid  unto  him.  Wherefore 
dofi  thou  not  worfliip  the  moft  high  God,  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  ?  And  the  man  anfwered  and  faid,  I  do  not  wor- 
**  fliip  thy  God,  neither  do  I  ca;ll  upon  his  name  j  for  I  have  made 
•*'  to  myfelf  a  god,  which  abideth  always  in  mine  houfe,  and  pro- 
"  videth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abraham  s  zeal  was  kindled 
"  againft  die  man,  and  he  arole,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove 
^'  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderncfs.     And  God  called  un- 


*  "  Forgive,  Almighty  power,  the  perfecutors  of  thy  fcrvants  }  and,  in  the  pc- 
'*^  culiar  benevolence  of  thy  nature,  pardon  thofe  men  whofe  unhappinefs  it  is  to 
^«  be  ftrangcrs  to  thy  name'and  worfhip,  Ignorant  as  they  arc  of  thee,  we  cannot 
•**  wonder  at  the  impiety  of  their  adtions,*' 
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**  to  Abraham,  iaying,  Abraham,  where  is  the  ftranger  ?  And 
^^  Abraham  anfwered  and  (aid.  Lord,  he  would  not  worfhip  thee, 
^^  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driven 
*\  him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wildemeis.  And  God 
^*  (aid.  Have  I  borne  with  him  thefe  himdred  ninety  and  eight 
^*  years,  and  nourifhed  him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithflanding 
•*  his  rebellion  againft  me ;  and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thyfelf 
•*  a  finner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?'*  The  hiflorical  ftyle  of  the 
Old  Teftament  is  here  finely  imitated ;  and  the  moral  muft  (Irike 
every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupidity  and  fuperftition.  Were  it 
really  a  chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think,  that  perfecution 
could  never  have  (hown  a  bare  face  among  Jews  or  Chriftians. 
But  alas  !  that  is  a  vain  thought.  Such  a  paiTage  in  the  Old  Te-« 
fiament,  would  avail  as  little  againft  the  rancorous  paiEons  of  men, 
as  the  following  paflages  in  the  New  Teftament,  tho'  perfecution 
cannot  be  condemned  in  terms  more  explicit.  ^'  Him  that  is  weak 
•*  in  the  faith,  receive  you,  but  not  to  doubtful  difputations.  For 
"  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things  :  anodier,  who  is  weak, 
"  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  defpife  him  that  eat- 
"  eth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him  that 
"  eateth.  Who  art  thou  that  judgcft  another  man's  fcrvant  ?  to 
V  his  own  mafter  he  ftandeth  or  falleth.  One  man  eftecmcth  one 
•*  day  above  another :  another  eftecmcth  every  day  alike.  Let  c- 
"  very  man  be  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind.  But  why  doft 
**  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  doft  thou  fet  at  nought  thy 
"  brother  ?  for  we  fliall  all  ftand  before  the  judgement- feat  of 
"  Chrift,  evdry  one  to  give  an  account  of  himfclf  to  God.  I  know, 
"  tliat  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfclf :  but  to  him  that  efteem- 
^*  eth  any  thing  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  The  kingdom  of 
•*  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  rightcoufnefs,  and  peace,  and 
"  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things- 
**  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  an- 
Vol.  U.  3  O  ''  other 
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*'  other  (^j)."  Our  Saviour  himfelf  declared  againf}:  perfecudon  in 
the  moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Samaritan&'  were  of  the 
fame  religion  ;  but  fome  trivial  differences  in  the  ceremonial  part 
of  worfhip,  rendered  them  odious  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour 
being  refufcd  lodging  in  a  village  of  Samaria,  becaufe  he  was  tra- 
velling to  Jerufalem,  his  difciples  James  and  John  faid,  "  Lord, 
^'  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
"  confume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?"  But  he  rebuked  them,  and 
faid,  "  The  Son  of  man  is  not  comfe  to  deftroy  m^ns  lives,  but  to 
"  fave  them  (i);*  ^ 

It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the  hot  fire  of  perfecution, 
did  not  altogether  purify  our  Reformed  clergy  from  that  fatanical 
fpirit.  No  fooner  were  the  Diffenters  fettled  in  New  England^ 
where  they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they  fet  on  foot  a  per- 
fecution againft  the  Quakers,  no  lefs  furious  than  what  they 
themfelves  had  fuffered  at  home.  Nor  did  the  Reformed  clergy  in 
Scotland  lofe  fight  of  that  magifterial  authority,  which  had  been 
aflumed  by  their  predeceflbrs  of  the  Romifh  church,  on  the  ri- 
diculous pretext,  of  being  ambaffadors  to  men  from  Jefus  Chrift. 
Upon  a  reprefentation,  ann.  1 646,  from  the  commifiion  of  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  James  Bell , and  Colin  Campbell,  bailies  of  Glas- 
gow, were  committed  to  prifon  by  the  parliament,  merely  for 
having  faid,  that  kirk-men  meddled  too  much  in  civil  matters. 
Could  a  defpotic  prince  have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary  adt  ?  but 
the  church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe  days  *. 

*  Toleration  in  religion,  tho*  -obvious  to  common  underftanding,  was  not  how* 
ever  the  produftion  of  reafon,  but  of  commerce.  The  advantage  of  toleration  for 
promoting  commerce,  was  difcovercd  long  before  by  the  Portuguefc.  They  were  loo 
zealous  Catholics  to  venture  fo  bold  a  mcafure  in  Portugal ;  but  it  was  permitted 
in  Goa,  and  the  inquiiition  in  that  town  was  confined  to  Roman  Catholics. 

(a)  Epiftle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap,  14, 
{^}  Luke,  ix.  54. 
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I  would  do  ju(tice  to  every  church,  not  excepting  that  of  Rome  j 
and  it  b  doing  that  church  no  more  but  juftice  to  acknowledge, 
diat  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  was  not  noiore  eminent  in  it,  than 
2eal  for  making  converts.  The  former  is  retiring  out  of  the 
world ;  and  I  wifh  it  moft  profound  reft,  never  again  to  revive. 
People  begin  to  be  afhamed  of  it,  as  of  a  garment  long  out  of 
£i{hion.  Let  the  other  continue  for  amufement :  it  is  innocent ; 
and  if  it  do  no  good,  it  is  not  produ(5live  of  fo  much  harm. 

The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds  from  two  difierent 
cauies.  In  fuperftitious  zealots,  it  proceeds  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  who  differ  from  them  are  in  the  road  to  damnation  :  fpr 
which  reafon,  there  is  a  rage  of  making  converts  among  Roman 
Catholics ;  who,  without  ceremony,  deliver  over  to  the  flames  of 
hell,  every  pcribn  who  is  not  of  their  communion.  The  other 
caufc  is  more  natural :'  every  man  thinks  hiqafelf  in  the  right,  e- 
ipecially  in  matters  of  confequence ;  and  for  that  reafon,  he  is 
happy  to  .find  others  of  his  opinion  {a).  With  refpedl  to  the  firft 
caufe,  I  beg  attention  to  the  following  confiderations  }  not  with 
any  hope  of  converting  zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  others 
from  becoming  fuch.  In  none  of  the  works  of  God  is  variety 
more  happily  blended  with  unifonmty,  than  in  the  formation  of 
man.  Uniixn^nity  prevails  in  the  human  face  with  rcfped  to  eyes, 
nofe,  mouth,  and  other  capital  parts  :  variety  prevails  in  ttc  ex- 
preflions  at  theft  parts,  ferving  ,to  diftinguifh  one  pcrfon  from  an- 
other, without  hazard  of  error.  In  Uke  manner,  the  minds  of 
men  are  uniform  with  refpedl  to  their  paflions  and  principles ; 
but  the  various  tones  and  expreiBons  of  thefe,  form  different  cha- 
raders  without  end.  A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a  mouth,  is 
monftrous :  a  mind  deftitute  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  of  a  fenfe  of 
religion,  is  no  Icfs  fo.     But  variety  of  cxpreflion  in  different  faces^ 

(tf)  Eicttcntf  of  Crkicilxny  vol.  2*  p.  493.  edit.  5. 

30^  is 
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is  agreeable :  becaufe  we  relifli  variety ;  and  a  fimikr  variety  in 
the  expreffions  or  tones  of  paffion,  ought  to  be  equally  agreeable. 
Endlefs  differences  in  temper,  in  tafte,  and  in  mental  faculties, 
that  of  reafon  in  particular,  produce  neceflarily  variety  iit  fenti- 
ment  and  in  opinion.  Can  God  be  difpleafed  with  fuch  variety, 
when  it  is  his  own  work  ?  He  requires  no  uniformity  except 
with  refpeA  to  an  upright  mind  and  clear  confcicnce,  which  are 
indifpenfable.  Here  at  the  fame  time  is  difcovered  an  illuflrious 
final  caufe.  Different  countenances  in  the  human  race,  not  only 
diflinguifh  one  perfon  from  another,  but  promote  fociety,  by  aid- 
ing us  to  chufe  a  friend,  an  aflbciate,  a  partner  for  life.  Difiibr- 
ences  in  opinion  and  fentiment,  have  flill  mor-e  b^ieficial  efie^ : 
they  roufe  the  attention,  give  excrcife  to  the  unflerftanding,  and 
iharpen  the  reafoning  faculty.  With  refpedl  to  religion  in  particu- 
lar, perfedl  uniformity,  which  furnifheth  no  fubje^l  for  thinking 
nor  for  reafoning,  would  produce  languor  in  divine  worihip,  and 
make  us  fink  into  cold  indifierence.  How  firantic  then  is  the  rage 
of  making  profely tes  ?  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  native  liberty,  of 
thinking  as  well  as  of  aAing  j  free  to  adl  as  he  pleafes,  provided 
he  obey  the  rules  of  morality  ;  equally  free  to  think  as  he  pfeafes, 
provided  he  obey  the  great  God  as  his  maker  and  matter,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  neceffary  conneiflion  of  religion  with  morality. 
Stri(fl  uniformity  in  other  matters,  nlay  be  compared  to  a  fpring- 
day,  calm  and  ferene  ;  neither  fo  hot  as  to  make  us  drop  a  gar- 
ment, nor  fo  cold  as  to  require  an  addition  ;  no  wind  to  ruffle, 
nor  rain  to  make  ftielter  neceffary.  We  enjoy  the  fweet  fcene  for. 
a  moment :  we  walk,  we  fit,  we  mufe; — but.  foon  fall  afleep^ 
Agitation  is  the  element  of  man,  and  the  life. of  fociety.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  corredl  the  works  of  God  :  the  attempt  will  betray 
us  into  abfurd  errors.  This  dodrine  cannot  be  better  illuftrateA 
than  by  a  converfation,  reported  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  between 
the  King  of  Siam,  and  a  French  ambaffador,  who,  in  his  matter's 

name, 
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name,  urged  that  king  to  embrace  the  Cfariftian  religion.  "  I 
"  am  furprifed,**  faid  his  Majefty  of  Siam^  "  that  the  King  of 
V  France,  my  good  friend,  Ihonld  intereft  himfelf  fo  warmly  in 
"  what  concerns  God  only.  He  hath  given  to  his  creatures  dif- 
**  .ferent  minds  and  diflfcrent  inclinations,  which  naturally  lead 
"  them  to  differ  in  opinion.  We  admire  variety  in  the  material 
"  world :  why  not  equally  admire  it  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
V*  Have  we  not  Aen  reafon  to  believe,  that  God  takes  plealure  in 
**  all  the  difierent  forms  of  worfhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  intention 
*'  of  God  to  produce  uniformity  in  religion,  he  would  have  form- 
•*  ed  all  men  with  the  fiime  mind.^  Bemier  introduces  fome 
Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending  their  religion  much  in  the  fame 
mantier :  ^  That  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be  univerfal ; 

that  they  did  not  hold  ours  to  be  falft,  as,  for  ought  they  knew, 

it  might  be  a  good  law  for  us ;  and  that  God  probably  made 

many  roads  to  heaven.** 

With  refpedt  to  the  other  cau(e  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  de- 
fire  of  putting  people  in  the  right  road.  To  reafon  others  into 
our  religious  principles,  is  natural ;  but  it  is  not  always  prudent. 
1  wifh  my  neighbour  to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think  my  o- 
{Hnion  right :  but  is  there  no  danger  of  undermining  his  reli- 
giotis  principles,  without  eftablilhing  better  in  their  (lead  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  reftrain  my  defire  of  making  converts,  when  the 
attempt  may  poOibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  religion  altogether, 
as  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty  ?  If  a  man  of  clear  underfland- 
ing  has  by  (bme  unhappy  means  been  led  into  error,  that  man 
may  be  fet  right  by  fair  reafoning  :  but  beware  of  endeavouring 
to  convert  people  of  low  parts,  who  are  indebted  for  their  creed 
to  parents,  to  education,  or  to  example :  it  is  fafer  to  let  them 
reft  a&  they  are. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  never  attempt  to  gain  profelytcs  by  rewards 
nor  by  terror :  what  other  effecl  can  fuch  motives  produce,  but 

diflimulation 
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diffimuladoii  and  lying,  parents  of  every  fecrct  crime.  The  Em-' 
prefs  of  Ruilia  ufes  a  method  for  converting  Ker  Pagan  fub- 
jefts  of  Kamlkatka,  hblefs  agreeable  than  e£Fe<5hial ;  which  is,  to' 
ei^empt  from  taxes  for  ten  years,  fuch  of  them  as  profefs  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion.  This  pra6lice  may  be  political ";  but  it  tends  hot 
to  advance  religion,  and  is  deftrudlive  of  morality.  Terror,  on 
the  other  hand, .  may  be  equally  efiedlual,  but  is  not  altogether 
fo;  agreeable,  The  people  of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were 
Papifts  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  when  in  one  day 
they  were  all  profelyted  to  the  Proteftant  faith.  Maclean  of  ColF, 
their  chieftain,  went  to  the  ifland  with  a  Proteftant  minifter,  and 
wxlered  air  the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  at  public  worffiip. 
They  came,  but  refufed  to  hear  a  Proteftant  minifter.  The  chief- 
tain reaforied  with  them  :  but  finding  that  his  reafonings  made  no 
imprcffion,  he  jaid  hold  of  the  moft  forward ;  and  haVing  made 
a  deep  impreflion  on  him  with  his  cane,  pufli'd  him  into  the 
diurcli.  The.  reft  followed  like  meek  lambs  ;  and  from-  that  day 
have  continued  firm  Proteftants.  The  ProteftantiCn  of  Rum  i^ 
ftyled  by  their  Popifk  neighbours,  the  faith  of  xht  yellow 'Jlick. 
'  To  apply  rewards,  terror,  or  any  other  means,  for  making  pro- 
felytes,  except  fair  reafoning,  appe^-s  tame  a  ftrange  pcrverfion* 
Can  God  be  pleaied  with  fuch  means^  or  can  any  rational  maa 
juftify  them  ?  What  then  ftiould  move  any  one  to  put  them 
in  pradice  ?  I  fliould  be  utterly  at  a  k>fs  to  anfwer  the  queftion^ 
but  for  a  fail  mentioned  more  than  once  above,  that  the  rude 
and  illiterate,  judge  by  fight  only,  and  not  by  refkdtion,  which 
makes  them  lay  weight  on  the  external  vifible  adl,  without  think- 
ing of  intention,  becaufe  it  is  not  vifible.  In  truth,  the  bulk  of 
mankind  reft  upon  the  external  profefiion  of  religion  i  they  never 
dip  into  th«.  heart,  nor  confider  how  that  ftands  afieded.  What 
clfc  is  it  but  the  external  a<5l  merely,  that  moves  the  Romifh  mif- 
fioiiaries  to  baptize  the  infants  of  favages  even  at  the  moment  of 
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expiring  ?  which  they  prolecute  with  much  pious  ardour.  Their 
zeal  merits  applaufe^  but  by  no  mean?  their  judgement.  Can  any 
rational  perfon  (erioufly  believe,  that  the  dipping  a  favage  or  an 
infant  in  water,  will  make  either  of  them  a  Chriftian,  or  that  the 
want  of  this  ceremony  will  precipitate  them  into  hell  ?  The  Li- 
thuanians, before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  worfhipped 
ferpents,  every  family  entertaining  one  as  a  houfehold  god.  Si- 
gifmundus,  in  his  commentaries  of  Mufcovy,  reports  the  follow- 
ing incident.  A  converted  Chriftian  having  perfuaded  a  neighbour 
to  follow  his  example,  and  in  token  of  his  converfion  to  kill  his 
ierpent,  was  furprifed  at  his  next  vifit,  to  find  his  convert  in  the 
deepefl  melancholy,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  murdered  his 
god,  and  that  the  mod  dreadful  calamities  would  befal  him.  Was 
this  perfon  a  Chriflian  more  than  nominally  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
lafl  centusy  when  Kempfer  was  in  Japan,  there  remained  but  a- 
bout  fifty  Japan  Chriftians,  who  were  locked  up  in  prifon  for  life. 
Thefe  poor  people  knew  no  more  of  the  ChrifHan  religion,  but 
the  names  only  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  yet 
£0  zealous  Chriftians  were  they,  as  rather  to  die  mifcrably  in  jail, 
than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  be  fet  at  hberty. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfadion  conclude  this  fketch,  without  con- 
gratulating my  prefent  countrymen  of  Britain,  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  the  intimate  connedion  that  true  religion  has  with  mo- 
rality. May  the  importance  of  that  connexion,  always  at  heart, 
excite  us  to  govern  every  adion  of  our  lives  by  the  united  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion :  — what  a  happy  people  would  we 
be! 


A  p. 
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S    K    E    T    C    H       I. 

Scotch  ENTAiLS  confidered  in  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical   views* 


MAN  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal ;  and  to  fccure  to 
men  what  they  acquire  by  honed  induftry,  the  fenfe  of 
property  is  made  a  branch  of  human  nature  {a).  During 
the  infancy  of  nations,  when  artificial  wants  arc  unknown,  the 
hoarding  appetite  makes  no  figure.  The  ufe  of  money  produced 
a  great  change  in  the  human  heart.  Money  having  at  command 
the  goods  of  fortune,  introduced  inequality  of  rank,  luxury,  and 
artificial  wants  witliout  end.  No  bounds  are  fet  to  hoarding, 
where  an  appetite  for  artificial  wants  is  indulged  :  love  of  money 
becomes  the  ruling  pafllon :  it  is  coveted  by  many  in  order  to 

(a)  Book  I.  (ketch  3. 
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be  hoarded;  and  means  are  abfurdly  converted  into  an  end* 
The  fenfe  of  property,  weak  among  favagcs,  ripens  gradually 
till  it  arrives  at  maturity  in  poliflied  nations.  In  every  ftage  of 
the  progrefs,  fome  new  power  is  added  to  property  ;  and  now  for 
centuries,  men  have  enjoy'd  every  power  over  their  own  goods^ 
that  a  rational  mind  can  defire  {b) :  they  have  the  free  difpofal 
during  life ;  and  even  after  death,  by  naming  an  heir.  Thefc 
powers  are  fufficient  for  accomplifliing  every  rational .  piirpofe : 
they  are  fufficient  for  commerce,  and  they  are  fufficient  for  bene- 
volence. But  the  artificial  wants  of  men  are  boundlefs  :  not  con- 
tent with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  during  life,  nor 
with  the  profpedl  of  its  being  enjoy'd  by  a  favourite  heir,  they 
are  anxioufly  bent  to  preferve  it  to  themfelves  for  ever.  A  man 
who  has  amafled  a  great  eftate  in  land,  is  miferable  at  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  being  obliged  to  quit  his  hold :  to  footh  his  difealed 
fancy,  he  makes  a  deed  fecuring  it  for  ever  to  certain  heirs ; 
who  muft  without  end  bear  his  name,  and  prcfervc  his  c* 
ftate  entire.  Death,  it  is  true,  mpft  at  laft  feparate  him  from  his 
idol :  it  is  fome  confplation,  however,  that  his  will  governs 
and  gives  law  to  every  fubfequent  proprietor.  How  repug- 
nant to  the  frail  ftate  of  man,  are  fuch  fwoUen  conceptions ! 
Upon  thefe  however  are  founded  entails,  which  have  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  unhappily  at  this  day  infeft 
Scotland.  Did  entails  produce  no  other  harm  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  diftempered  appetite  for  property,  they  might  be  endu- 
red, though  far  from  deferving  approbation :  but,  like  other  tranf^ 
grefljions  of  nature  and  reafon^  they  are  productive  of  much  mif- 
chief,  not  only  to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for  whofe  be- 
nefit it  is  pretended  that  they  are  made. 

Confidering  that  the  law  of  nature  has  beftow'd  on  man,  every 

(^)  Hifiorical  Law- trails,  traA  3. 
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power  of  property  that  is  neceflary  either  for  commerce  or  for 
benevolence,  how  blind  was  it  in  the  Englilh  legiflature  to  add  a 
moft  irrational  power,  that  of  making  an  entail !  But  men  will 
always  be  mending ;  and  when  a  lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  he  hazards  much  mifchief.  We  have  a 
pregnant  inftance  above,  of  an  attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  Gody 
in  many  abfurd  regulations  for  the  poor ;  and  that  the  law  au-* 
thoriiing  entails,  is  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evi* 
dent  from  what  follows. 

The  mifchievous  effe<Ss  of  Englifh  entails  were  foon  difcovered  : 
they  occaiioned  fuch  injuftice  and  opprei&on,  that  even  the  judges 
ventured  to  relieve  the  nation  from,  them,  by  an  artificial  form, 
termed  fnt  and  recovery.  And  yet^  though  no  moderate  man 
would  defire  more  power  over  his  eftate  than  he  has  by  common 
law,  the  legiQature  of  Scotland  enabled  every  land-proprietor  to 
fetter  his  eftate  for  ever ;  to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  j  and  to  re- 
duce their  property  to  a  ftiadow,  by  prohibiting  alienation  ;  and 
by  prohibiting  the  contracting  debt,,  were  it  even  to  redeem  the 
propietor  from  death  or  flavery.  Thus  many  a  man,  fonder  of 
his  eftate  than  <£  his  wife  and  children,  grudges  the  ufe  of  it  to 
his  natural  heirs,  reducing  them  to  the  ftate  of  mere  liferenters. 
Behold  the  conlequences.  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
among  ns,  lie  in  wait  for  every  parcel  of  land  that  comes  to 
market.  Intent  upon  aggrandizing  their  family,  or  rather  their 
eftate,  which  is  the  frvourite  objedt,  they  fecure  every  purchafe 
by  an  entail ;  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  followed,  till  no  land 
be  left  to  be  purchafed.  Thus  every  entailed  eftate  in  Scotland 
becomes  in  efFeft  a  mortmain,  admitting  additions  without  end, 
but  abfolutely  barring  any  alienation  ;  and  if  the  legiflature  in- 
terpofc  not,  the  period  b  not  diftant,  when  all  the  land  in  Scot- 
land will  be  locked  up  by  entails,  and  withdrawn  from  conv- 
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The  purpofc  of  the  prefent  eflay,  is  to  fct  before  our  legiflatnre. 
cooly  and  impai^tially,  the  dcftraclive  efle<fls  of  a  Scotch  entail. 
I  iim  not  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope,  tliat  men,  who  Convert  meaag 
into  an  end,  and  avariciouny  covet  land  for  its*  own  fake,  will 
be  prevailed  upon  to  regard,  either  the  intercft  of  their  country 
or  of  their  pollerity:  but  I  would  gladly  hope,  that  the  legifla- 
ture  maiy  be  roufed  to  give  attention  to  a  national  objedl  of  no 
ilighe  importance.  . 

1  begin  with  eftecls  of  a  private  or  domeftic  nature.  To  the 
pofleflbr,  an  entail  is  a  conftant  fource  of  difcontent,  by  fubvert- 
ing.  that  liberty  and  independence,  \vhich  all  men  covet,  with  re- 
fped  to  thair  goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  What  can  be  more 
vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a  great  land-eftate,  than  to  be  barred 
from  the  moft  laudable  adls,  fuitable  provifions  for  example  to 
ia  wife  or  children  J  not  to  mention  numberlefs  acfls  of  benevo- 
lence, that  endear  individuals  to  each  other,  and  make  fociety 
tomfortable.  Were  he  ever  fo  induftrious,  his  fields  mufk  lie 
wafte  ;  for  vvhat  man  will  lay  out  his  own  money  upon  an  ellate 
that  is  not  his  own  ?  A  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  Scotland 
is  in  fuch  a  (late,  that  by  laying  out  a  thoufand  pounds  or  fb,  aa- 
intelligent  proprietor  may  add  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his 
rent-roll.  But  an  entail  effeftually  bars  that  improvement:  it 
affords  the  proprietor  no  credit ;  and  fupjpofing  liim  to  have  the 
command  of  money  independent  of  the  eftate,  he  will  be  ill- 
fated  if  he  have  riot  means  to  employ  it  more  profitably  for*  his 
own  intereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no  l^etter  than  1 
trap  for  an  improvident  pofleflbr :  to  avoid  altogether  the'  con- 
trailing  debt,  is  impracticable  ;  and  if  a  yoimg  man  be  guidpd 
more  by  pleafure  than  by  prudence,  which  commonly  is  tlie  cafe 
of  young  men ;  a  vigilant  and  rapacious  fubfl:itnte,  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  a  forfeiting  claufe,  turns  him,  out  of  pofleifion,  and 
delivers  huji  over  to  want  and  mifery. 

But 
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'  But  an  entail  is  produdlive  of  confequeiices  (lilt  more  difmal, 
even  with  refpecfl  to  heirs.  A  -young  man  upon  whom  the  fami- 
ly-cftate  is  entailed,  without  any  pbwfer  referved  to  the  Either, 
is  not  commonly  obfequious  to  advice,,  nor  patiently  fubmiflive 
to  the  fatigues  of  education :  he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure, 
and  indulges  his  paffions  without  control.  In  one  word,  there 
is  no  fituation  more  fubverfive  of  morals,  than  that  of  a  y6ung 
man,  bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certainty  of  inheriting  an  dpu- 
lent  fortune. 

The  condition  of  the  other  children,  daughters  efpecially,  is  com- 
monly deplorable.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  entailed  cftate,  leaves 
at  his  death  children  who  hare  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptuous  living;. 
The  fons  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  a  number  of  daughters  re- 
main, with  a  fcanty  provifion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all.  A 
collateral  male  heir  fuccfecds,  who  after  a  painful  fcarch  is  difco- 
vcred  in  fome  remote  corner,  qualified  to  procure  bread  by  the 
fpade  or  the  plough,  biit  entirely  unqualified  for  behaving  as 
matter  of  an  opiilent  fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamofphofis,  the 
poor  man  makes  a  ludicrous' figure ;  while  the  daughters, '  re- 
duced to  indigence,  are  in  a  fituation  much  more  lamentable 'thai> 
are  th6  brats  of  beggars. 

Our  entails  produce  another  domeftic  evil,  for  which  no  pro- 
per remedy  is  provided.  The  fums  permitted  in  mod  entails  to 
younger  children,  however  adequate  when  the  entail  is  made, 
become  in  time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
by  increafe  of  luxury  ;  which  is  peculiarly  hard  upon  daughters 
of  great  families  :  the  provifions  deftined  for  them  will  not  afford 
them  bread  ;  and  they  cannot  hope  to  be  Tuitably  matched,  with- 
out a  decent  fortune.  If  we  adhere  to  entails,  nunneries  ought  to 
be  provided. 

But  the  domeflic  evils  of  an  entail  make  no  figure,  compared 
with  thofe  that  refpctfl  the  pubUc.     Thefe  in  their  full  extent 
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would  fill  a  volume :  they  are  well  known  ;  and  it  may  be  fuf^ 
ficient  to  keep  them,  in  view  by  fome  general  hints. 

As  obferved  above,  few  tenants  in  tail  can  command  money  for 
improvements,  however  profitable..  Such  difcouragement  to  agri- 
culture, hurtful  to  proprietors  of  entailed  eftates,  is  ftill  more  ib» 
to  the  public.  It  is  now  an  eftablilhed  maxim.  That  a  ftate  is. 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  produdt  of  its  land :  a  nation  that 
feeds  its  neighbours,  can  ftarve  them.  The  quantity  of  land  that 
is  locked  up  in  Scotland  by  entails,  has  damped  the  growing  fpirit 
ef  agriculture.  There  is  not  produced  fufficiency  of  com  at 
home  for  our  own  confiimpt :  and  our  condition  will  become  worfe 
and  worfe  by  new  entails^  till  agriculture  and  induftry  be  annihi- 
lated. Were  the  great  entailed  eftates  in  Scotland,  fplit  into  fmall 
properties  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  we  fhould 
foon  be  enabled,,  not  only  to  fupply  our  own  markets,  but  to- 
fpare  for  our  neighboursi 

In  the  next  places  our  entails  are  no  lefs  fubverfive  of  commerce 
than  of  agriculture..  There  are  ntmiberlcfs  land^-eftates  in  Scot- 
land of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent.  Such  an 
€ftate  cannot  afford  bare  neceflaries  to  the  proprietor,  if  he  pretend 
to  live  like  a  gentleman.  But  he  has  an  excellent  resource  :  let 
him  apply  to  any  branch  of  trade,  his  eftate  will  afibrd  him  credit 
for  what  money  he  wants.  The  profit  he  makes,  pays  the  interefl 
of  the  money  borrowed,  with  a  furplus  ;  and  this  furplus,  added 
to  the  rent  of  his  eftate,  enables  him  to  live  comfortably.  A  num- 
ber of  land-pi'oprietors  in  fuch.  circumftances,  would  advance 
commerce  to  a  great  height.  But  alas  !  there  are  not  many  who 
have  that  refource  :  fuch  is  the  itch  in  Scotland  for  entailing,  as 
even  to  defcend  lower  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Can  one 
behold  with  patience,  the  countenance  that  is  given  to  ielfifh 
wrong-headed  people,  ading  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  profperity 
of  theif  country  ?     Commerce  is  no  lefs  hurt  in  another  refpafl ; 

when 
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when  our  land  is  withdrawn,  from  commerce  by  entails,  every 
profperoxis  trader  will  defert  a  country  where  he  can  find  no  land 
to  purchafe ;  for  to  raifc  a  fanyly  by  acquiring  an  eftate  in  land, 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  merchant,  and  of  every  man  who  ac- 
cumulates money. 

Thirdly,  An  entail  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  population.  Population 
is  generally  proportioned  to  the  number  of  land-proprietors.  A 
very  imall  portion  of  land,  managed  with  ikill  and  induftry,  afibrds 
bread  to  a  numerous  family ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the  frugal 
proprietor,  b  to  provide  a  fund  for  educating  his  children,  and 
for  eflablifhing  them  in  bufinefs.  A  numerous  ifTue,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  commonly  the  lot  of  the  temperate  and  frugal ;  becaufe 
they  are  Grangers  to  luxury  and  voluptuouihefs,  which  enervate 
the  body,  and  dry  up  the  fources  of  procreation.  This  is  no  chi- 
mera or  fond  imagination :  traverfe  Europe ;  compare  great  capi- 
tals with  diftant  provinces  ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  hold  univer- 
fally,  that  children  abound  much  more  among  the  induftrious 
poor,  than  among  the  luxurious  rich.  But  if  divifion  of  land  in- 
to fmall  properties,  tend  to  population ;  depopulation  muft  be  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of  which  is 
to  unite  many  fmall  properties  in  one  great  eftate ;  and  confc- 
qxicntly,  to  reduce  land-proprietors  to  a  fmall  number. 

Let  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under  confideration,  the  chil- 
dren of  landholders  with  rcfpcdl  to  education  and  induftry  j  for 
unlefs  men  be  ulefully  employed,  population  is  of  no  real  advan- 
tage to  a  ftate.  In  that  refpe<5l,  great  and  finall  eftates  admit  no 
comparifon.  Children  of  great  families,  accuftomed  to  affluence 
and  luxury,  are  too  proud  for  bufinefs  ;  and  were  they  even  will- 
ing, are  incapable  to  drudge  at  a  laborious  employment.  At  the 
fame  time,  as  thefather^s  hands  are  tied  up  by  his  entail  from  af- 
fording them  means  to  fubfift  as  perfons  of  rank,  they  become  a 
burden  on  the  family,  and  on  the  ftate,  and  can  do  no  fervice  to 

cither. 
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either,  but  by  dying.  Yet  there  are  men  fo  blind,  or  £o  callous, 
as  to  be  fond  of  entails.  Let  us  try  whether  a  more  pleafing  £:ene 
will  have  any  effect  upon  them^  .  Children  of  iinall  landholders, 
arc  from  infancy  educated  in  a  frugal  manner ;  and  rfiey  mufl  be 
induftrious,  as  they  depend  on  induftry  for  bread.  Among  that 
clais  of  men,  education  has  its  mod  powerful  influence  j  and  up- 
on that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  rdies,  for  its  flcilful  artiflis  and  ma- 
nufadurers,  for  its  lawyers,  phyficians,  divines,  and  even  for  its 
generals  and  ftatefmen. 

And  this  leads  to  confider,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  influence  that 
great  and  fmall  eftates  have  on  noanners.  Gentlemen  of  a  mode^ 
rate  fortune,  conncfted  with  their  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  im- 
prove fociety,  by  fprcading  kindly  afiedlion  through  the  whole 
members  of  the  ftate.  In  fuch  only  refides  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
liberty,  abhorrent  equally  of  fcrvility  to  fuperiors  and  of  tyranny  ' 
to  inferiors.  The  nature  of  the  Britifli  government,  creates  a 
mutual  dependence  of  the  great  and  fmall  on  each  other.  The 
great  have  favours  to  beftow :  the  fmall  have  many  more,  by 
their  privilege  of  eledling  parliament-men  ;  which  obliges  men  of 
high  rank  to  afiedl  popularity^  if  they  have  none  at  heart.  This 
€onne<5lion  produces  good  manners  at  leaft  between  diflTerent  ranks, 
and  perhaps  feme  degree  of  cordiality.  Accumulation  of  land  in- 
to great  eftates,  produces  oppofite  manners :  when  all  the  land 
in  Scotland  is  fwallow'd  up  by  a  number  of  grandees,  and  few 
gentlemen  of  the  middle  rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of 
popularity  will  vaiiilb,  leaving  pride  and  infolence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  abjed  fervility  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  land  into  many  Ihares,  accords  charmingly  with  the  free 
fpirk  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  ;  but  nothing  is  more  r^epugnant 
to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  eftates  in  land. 

In  the  fixth  place,  Arts  and  fciences  can  never  floiu'Hh  in  a 
country,  where  all  the  land  is  engroffed  by  a  few  men..    Science 
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wiU  ntvcT  be  cakivated  \yf  the  difpiiited  tenant,  who  can  fcarce 
procure  bread ;  and  (till  lefs,  if  poffibk,  bj  the  iofolent  landlord, 
who  is  too  lelf-fufficieht  for  inftrut^on.     There  will  be  no  encou- 
ragementfor  arts  :  great  and  opulent  proprietors,  foftering  ambi- 
tious views,  will  cling  to  die  feat  of  government,  which  is  far  re- 
moved from  Scotland ;  and  if  vanity  make  them  fometimes  diP 
play  their  grandeur  at  their  countiy-ieats,  they  will  be  too  deli- 
cate for  any  ardcles  of  luxury  but  what  are  foreign.     The  arts 
and  fciences  b^ing  thus  banUhed,  Scotland  will  be  deferted  by  e^ 
very  man  of  ipirit  vtiio  can  find  bread  elfewhere. 
•  In  the  feventh  place.  Such  tfrergrown  eftates  will  pixxiuoe  an  ir*. 
regular  and  dangerous  influence  with  refpe^  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.   Hbe  parliament-'boroughs  will  be  fubdued  by  weight  of 
money ;  and  with  refpec^  to  •Cdunty-eledtions,  it  is.  a  chance  if 
there  be  left  in  a  county  as  many  landholders  capable  to  ele(5l, 
and  to  be  eledted,  as  even  to  afford  a  choice.     In  fuch  circum- 
flances,  will  our  conftitution  be  in  no  danger,  from  the  ambitious 
views  of  men  elevated  above  others  by  their  vaft  poffeflions  ?     Is 
it  unlikely,  that  fuch  men,  taking  advantage  of  public  difcord, 
vnll  become  an  united  body  of  ambitious  oppreffors,  overawing 
their  fovereign  as  well  as  their  fellow-fubjcds  ?    Such  was  the  mi- 
ferable  condition  of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  oligarchy  fubfifted  : 
fuch  at  pr^fent  is  the  miferable  condition  of  Poland :  and  fuch 
will  be  the  miferable  condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  legiflature  af- 
ford not  a  remedy. 

If  the  public  intereft  only  were  to  be  regarded,  the  axe  ought: 
to  be  applied,  cutting  down  entails  to  the  very  root :  but  a  num- 
berlefs  body  of  fubftitutes  are  interefted,  many  of  whom  would 
be  difinherited,  if  the  tenants  in  tail  had  power.  To  reconcile  as 
much  as  poflible  thefe  oppodte  interefts,  it  is  propofed,  that  the 
following  articles  be  authorifed  by  a  flatute.  Firft,  That  the  aa 
of  parliament  1685  be  repealed  vnthrefpeft  to  all  future  opera^ 
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dons.  Second,  That  entails  already  made  and  completed,  fliail  con- 
tinue cflfedlual  to  fuch  fubftitutes  as  exift  at  the  date  of  the  ad  pro- 
poied  ;  but  fliall  not  benefit  any  fubftitute  born  after  it.  Third, 
That  power  be  referved  to  every  proprietor,  after  the  aA  1685  is  at 
an  end,  to  fettle  his  eflate  upon  what  heirs  he  thinks  proper,  and 
to  bar  thefe  heirs  from  altering  the  order  of  fucceflion ;  thefe 
powers  being  inherent  in  property  at  common  law. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails  will  avail  little,  if 
trufl- deeds  be  permitted  in  their  utmoflt  extent,  as  in  England. 
And  therefore,  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of  nature  with  re- 
fycA  to  land-property,  a  limitation  of  trufl-deeds  is  neceflary. 
My  propofal  is,  That  no  trufl-deed,  diredling  or  limiting  the  fuc-* 
ceffion  of  heirs  to  a  land-eftate,  fhall  be  efie<5bial  beyond  the  life 
0f  the  heifs  in  exifbnce  at  the  time. 
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SKETCH        II. 
Government  of  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland: 


BY  a  royal  borough  is  in  Scotknd  underftood  an  incorpora-* 
tion  that  hold  their  lands  of  the  crown,  and  arc  govern-^ 
ed  by  magiftratcs  of  their  own  naming.  The  adminiftration  of 
the  annual  revenues  of  a  royal  borough,  termed  the  common  good^ 
is  trufted  to  the  magiftrates  ;  but  not  without  control.  It  was  o- 
riginally  fubjedled  to  the  review  of  the  Great  Chamberlain ;  and 
accordingly  the  chap.  39.  §  45.  of  the  Iter  Camerarii^  contains  the 
following  articles,  recommended  to  the  Chamberlain  to  be  enqui- 
red into.  "  GiflP  there  be  an  good  afledation  and  uptaking  of  the 
••  common  good  of  the  burgh,  and  giflT  faithful  compt  be  made 
*•  thereof  to  the  community  of  the  burgh  j  and  giff  no  compt  is 
•*  made,  he  whom  and  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,  and  how  it 
•*  paflcs  by  the  community."  In  purfuance  of  thcfe  inftruaionsy 
the  Chamberlain's  precept  for  holding  the  ayr,  or  circuit,  is  dircd- 
cd  to  the  provoft  and  bailies,  enjoining  them,  "  to  call  all  thofe 
••  who  have  received  any  of  the  town's  revenues,  or  ufed  any  of- 
"  fice  within  the  burgh,  fince  the  laft  chamberlain-ayr,  to  an- 
**  fwer  fuch  things  as  fliaU  be  laid  to  their  charge."  Iter  Camer^ 
cap.  I.  And  in  the  third  chapter,  which  contains  the  forms  of 
the  chamberlain-ayr,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the 
court,  is,  to  call  the  bailies  and  ferjeants  to  be  challenged  and 
accufed  from  the  time  of  the  laft  ayr. 
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This  office,  dangerous  by  excefs  of  power,  being  fupprefled, 
the  royal  boroughs  were  left  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.  The  magiftra- 
cy,  being  now  no  longer  under  any  check  or  control,  was  coveted 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  under 
the  name  of  office-bearers,  laid  their  haoids  on  the  revenues  of  the 
borough,  and  converted  all  to  their  own  profit.  This  corruption 
was  heavily  complained  of  in  the  reign  of  James  V. ;  and  a  reme- 
dy wa&  provided  by  aft  26.  pari.  1535,  ehafting,  ift,  TTiat  none 
be  qualified  to  be  provoft,  bailie,  or  alderman,  but  an  indwelling 
burgefs.  2dly,  *^  That  no  inhabitant  purchafe  lordfliip  out  of 
**  burgh,  to  the  terror  of  his  comburgeiFes.  And, '  jdly,  That  aU 
"  provofts,  bailies,  and  aldermen  of  boroughs,  bring  yearly  to 
the  chequer  at  a  day  certain,  the  compt-books  of  their  common 
good,  to  be  feen  and  confidered  by  the  Lords  Auditors,  gijfF  the 
fame  be  fpended  for  the  common  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not, 
under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom.  And  that  the  faids 
provofts,  bailies,  and  aldermen,  warn  yearly,  fifteen  days  be- 
fore their  coming  to  the  chequer,  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
come  for  examining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may  impugn 
"  the  fame,  in  order  that  all  murmur  may  ceafe  in  that  behalf.** 
And  to  enforce  thefe  regulations,  a  brieve  was  iffiied  from  the 
chancery,  commanding  the  magiftrates  to  prefent  their  accounts 
to  the  exchequer,  and  lummoning  the  burgefles  to  appear  and  ob- 
jedl  to  the  fame. 

A  defeft  in  this  ftatute  made  it  lefs  effeftual  than  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be.  Magiftrates,  to  avoid  the  penalty,  brought  the  count- 
books  of  their  common  good  to  the  exchequer ;  but  they  brought 
no  rental  of  the  common  good  to  found  a  charge  againft  them. 
This  defeft  was  remedied  by  adl  28.  pari.  1693,  containing  the 
following  preamble.  "  That  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the  male-ad- 
*'  miniftration  of  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  under  great  debts 
"  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of  their  dignity,  and  the  dil^ 
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abHba^  of  them  to  fervc  the  crown  and  government  as  they 
otiglit ;  and  that  the  care,  overfight,  and  control  of  the  com- 
mon good  of  boroughs,  belong  to  their  Majefties  by  virtue  of 
their  prerogative-royal ;  therefore,  for  preventing  the  like  abufes 
and  mifapplications  in  all  time  thereafter,  their  Majefties  fta- 
tute  and  ordain.  That  every  burgh-royal,  fliall,  betwixt  and 
the  firft  of  November  next,  bring  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury  and 
Excheqtier,  an  exad  account  of  charge  and  difcharge,  fubfcri- 
bcd  by  the  magiftrates  and  town-clerk,  of  their  whole  public- 
good  and  revenues,  and  of  the  whole  debts  and  incumbrances 
that  a0ed  the  fame/'  This  completed  the  remedy,  by  putting 
means  into  the  hands  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  to  control 
the  accoimts  enjoined  by  the  former  ftatute  to  be  yearly  given  in. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  kept  in  obfervance.  Every  year 
9  precept  ilTues  from  the  exchequer,  figned  by  one  of  the  Barons, 
addrelTed  to  the  director  of  the  chancery,  requiring  him  to  make 
out  a  brieve  for  cvtry  royal  borough.  The  brieve  is  accordingly 
made  out,  returned  to  the  exchequer,  and  fcnt  to  the  feveral 
iherifis,  to  be  ferved  in  all  the  royal  boroughs  within  their 
bounds,  as  diredled  by  the  ftatute.  Thcfe  brieves  are  according- 
ly fo  ferved  by  the  fheriflFs  ;  and  particularly  it  is  a  conftant  form 
in  moft  of  the  royal  boroughs,  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  fifteen  days 
before  the  day  named  for  appearance  in  exchequer,  warning  the 
inhabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order  to  object  to  the  public  ac- 
counts of  the  town :  and  further,  in  order  to  give  them  opportu- 
nity to  frame  objeiflions,  the  book  and  counts  are  laid  oj^en  for 
thefe  fifteen  days,  to  be  infpedled  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  exchequer,  that  from  the  year 
i66o  to  the  year  1683,  accounts  were  regularly  given  in  to  ex- 
chequer, in  obedience  to  the  ftatute.  The  town  of  Edinburgh 
only  having  failed  for  fome  fliort  time,  Captain  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton merchant  there,  by  an  adion  in  exchequer,  compelled  the 
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xnagiftrates  to  produce  upon  oath  their  trcafurer's  accoimts,  which: 
were  accordingly  audited.  And  we  alfo  learn,  that  from  the  Rc- 
ftoration  down  to  the  Union,  a  ckrk  to  the  borough-roll  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  examine 
and  audite  the  accoimts  of  the  boroughs. 

Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  falutary  regulations,  and  the 
form  conftantly  pradlifed  to  make  them  effedlual,  the  boroughs 
of  late  years  have  forbom  to  prefent  their  accounts  in  exchequer ; 
hoping  that  thpy  would  be  overlooked  by  the  Englilh  court  of  ex- 
chequer, eftabliftved  in  Scotland  after  the  Union  j  which  accord- 
ingly happened.  This  negledl  in  the  court  of  exchequer  is  great- 
ly to  be  regreted,  becaufe  it  reduces  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the' 
male-adniiniftration  of  their  magiftrates,  to  the  fame  miferable 
condition  that  is  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  the  ftatutes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  the  Barons  ta 
reftore  good  government  to  the  boroughs,,  by  compelling  the  ma- 
giftrates to  account  yearly  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  according^ 
to  the  foregoing  regulations.  And  to  that  end  no  more  is  ne* 
eeffary,  but  to  fignify  publicly  that  they  are  refolved  hereafter  ta 
put  thefe  regulations  in  execution. 

How  beneficial  that  ftep  would  be  to  this  country  in  general, 
and  to  the  royal  boroughs  in  particular,  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering,  firft,  the  unhappy  confequences  that  refult  from  fuf- 
fering  magiftrates  to  difpofe  of  the  town's  revenues,  without  any 
check  or  control ;  and  next  the  good  effecls  that  muft  refult  from 
a  regular  and  careful  management,  under  the  infpedion  of  the 
King's  judges- 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving  magiftrates  without  any 
check  or  control,  are  too  vifible  to  be  difguifed.  The  revenues 
of  a  royal  borough  are  feldom  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the  tovm, 
but  in  making  friends  to  the  knot  who  are  in  pofTeflion  of  the  ma- 
giftracy  ;  and  in  rioting  and  drunkennefs,  for  which  every  ^re^ 
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text  is  laid  hold  of,  particularly  that  of  hofpitality  to  ftrangcrs. 
Such  mifmanagement  tends  to  idlenefs,  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners ;  which  accordingly  are  remarkable  in  moft  royal  boroughs. 
Nor  is  the  contagion  confined  within  the  town :  it  commonly 
fpreads  all  around. 

Another  confequence,  no  lefs  fatal,  of  leaving  magiftraces  to  a<^ 
without  control,  is  a  flrong  defire  in  every  licentious  burgefe,  of 
ilepping  into  the  magiftracy,  -for  his  own  fake,  and  for  that  of  his 
friends.  Hence  the  fadtions  and  animoiities  that  prevail  in  almofl: 
all  the  royal  boroughs  ;  which  are  violently  and  indecently  pur- 
fued,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the  community* 

The  greateft  evil  of  all,  refpedls  the  choice  of  their  reprefento- 
tives  in  parliament.  A  habit  of  riot  and  intemperance,  makes 
them  fit  fubje€ls  to  be  corrupted,  by  every  adventurer  who  is 
willing  to  lay  out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parliament. 
Hence  the  infamous  praiflice  of  bribery  at  elections,  which  tends 
not  only  to  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  but,  which  is 
dill  more  dreadful,  tends  to  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  men 
of  diilblute  manners,  void  of  probity  and  honour. 

But  turning  from  fcenes  fo  difmal,  let  us  view  the  beautiful 
cfiedls  that  refult,  from  an  adminiftration  regularly  parried  on^  as 
directed  by  the  ftatutes  above  mentioned.  The  revenues  of  the 
royal  boroughs  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000  yearly.  And 
were  this  fum,  or  the  half  of  it,  prudently  expended,  for  promo- 
ting arts  and  induftry  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  royal 
boroughs,  the  benefit,  in  a  country  fb  narrow  and  poor  as  Scot- 
land, would  be  immenfe :  it  would  tend  to  population,  it  would 
greatly  increafe  induftry,  manufadures,  and  commerce,  bcfidc. 
augmenting  the  public  revenue.  In  the  next  place,  as  there 
would  be  no  temptation  for  defigning  men  to  convert  the  burden 
of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit,  fadlion  and  difcord  would  vanilh  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  lefs  folicitude  to  Ihun  the  burden,  than  at 
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prefent  is  Teen  to  obtain  it.  None  would  fubmit  to  the  burden  but 
the  truly  patriocic,  men  who  would  chearfuUy  bellow  their  time, 
and  perhaps  their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whofe  ambition  it 
would  be  to  acquire  a  charadler,  by  promoting  indullry,  tempe- 
rance, and  honefty,  among  their  fellow- citizens. 

And  when  the  government  of  the  royal  boroughs  comes  to  be 
in  fo  good  hands,  bribery,  which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of  our 
conftitution,  will  be  banifhed  of  courfe.  And  coniidering  the 
proper  and  conftitutional  dependence  of  the  royal  boroughs  upon 
the  king's  judges,  we  may  have  reafonable  aiTurance,  that  few 
reprefentatives  will  be  chofen,  but  who  are  friends  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  fovereign. 
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Plan  for  improving  and   preferving  in  order   the 
Highways  in  Scotland. 


PREFACE. 

TSIgbways  have  in  Scotland  becMte  a  capital  atyefl  of  police^  by  the 
increqfe  of  inland  commerce^  upon  "which  bad  roads  are  a  heavy 
tax.  Happily  for  our  country  ^  no  per/on  is  ignorant  of  this  truth ;  and 
nve  fee  nvith  pUafure  the  fruits  of  their  convi^ion  in  various  attempt Sy 
public  and  private^  to  ejlabli/h  this  valuable  branch  of  police  upon  the 
bejl  footing.  As  this  nvill  be  found  no  eafy  tajk^  it  may  reafonably  be 
bopedy  that  men  of  genius  nvill  ferioufly  apply  themfehues  to  ity  and 
in  general  that  every  per/on  nvill  freely  produce  fuch  hints  as  ocntr  to 
them.  In  the  latter  view  the  following  plan  is  offered  to  the  public : 
4ind  |/i  from  the  various  propofals  that  have  been  or  Jhall  be  publijhed^ 
an  effeflive  plan  can  be  framed^  fuch  as  completely  to  anfwer  its  pur- 
pofe^  it  may  fafely  be  pronounced^  that  it  nvill  produce  more  beneft  to 
this  country  J  than  has  been  produced  by  any  other  Jingle  improvement 
fmce  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Vol.  II.  3  R  i.  The 
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I.  "TPHE  juftices  of  peace,  commiflioners  of  fupply,  the  fhe- 
JL  riff  or  ftewart  depute,  and  the  firft  magiftrate  of  royal 
boroughs,  fliall  be  commiflioners  for  making,  and  repairing  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  ferries,  in  the  feveral  fhires  and  ftewartries. 
All  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the  juftices  of  peac?,  and  commif- 
fioners  of  fupply,  with  refpedl  to  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries, 
&all  be  transferred  to  them ;  and  any  two  ihall  be  a  quordui, 
except  where  a  greater  number  is  xequired  by  this  slA. 

2.  The  IherifF  or  ftewart  depute  (hall  appoint  the  firft  day  of 
meeting  of  the  faid  commiflioners,  as  foon  as  may  conveniently 
be  after  the  date  of  the  a<$l,  by  an  intimation .  at  each  parifli- 
church  upon  a  Sunday  at  the  clofe  of  the  forenoon-fcrvice.  And 
the  laft  Tuefday  of  March  fhall  yearly  thereafter  be  a  day  of 
meeting  at  the  head  borough  of  the  fliire  or  ftewartry,  in  place  of 
the  firft  or  third  Tuefday  of  May  appointed  by  former  a<5ls.  The 
commiflionerB  fliall  appoint;  a  prefesy  conveneri  and  clerk:  and 
they  fliall  be  impowered  to  adjoHm  themielv^s  from  xhac  to  time. 

3.  The  commiflioaers,  at  their  firft  me^ic^^  fliaU  fet  about  a 
divifion  of  the  fhire  or  fl;ewartry  into  two  or  more  4iftri£ls,  as 
they  fee  convenient^  And  if  they  cannot  overtake  this  work  at 
that  meeting,  they  fliall  appoint  proper  perfons  to  form  a  plan  of 
the  intended  divifions,  which  plan  fliall  be  reported  to  the  com- 
miflioners at  their  next  meeting,  in  order  to  be  approved  or 
altered  by  them.  This  being  fettled,  the  commifllioners  fliall  ap- 
point the  heritors  in  thefe  feveral  diftri(fls,  or  any  three  of  them^ 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  make  lifts  of  the  whole  pu- 
blic roads  within  their  refpedlive  diftrids,  and  to  ietde  the  order 
of  reparation,  beginning  with  thofe  that  are  the  moft  frequented. 
The  proceedings  of  thefe  diftridl-meetings  muft  be  reported  to 
the  commiflioners,  at  their  next  meeting  j  who  are  empowered  to 
fettle  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  among  the  heri- 
tors ; 
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tors ;  and  alfo  to  add  any  road  that  may  have  been  omitted. 
And  they  fliall  record  a  fcheme  or  plan  of  the  whole  roads  in  the 
ftiire,  thus  enlifted,  with  their  refolutions  thereupon,  to  be  fcen 
in  the  cleric's  h^ndsgratis.  But  upon  any  juft  caufe  appearing  in 
the  courie  of  adminiltration,  the  commiflioners  ihall  be  em* 
powered  to  alter  or  vary  this  plan,  provided  it  be  at  a  meeting 
previoufly  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  diree  fifths  at 
lead  of  the  commiifioners  are  prefent. 

4.  If  the  flieriflF  or  ftewart  negled  to  appoint  the  firft  meeting 
of  the  commiffioners,  he  fliall  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  100,  upon  a 
fummary  complaint  to  the  court  of  feflion  by  any  one  heritor  of 
the  fliire  ;  with  cods  of  fuit,  the  one  half  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  apnlied  by  the  commiflioners  for  the  purposes  of 
this  adl.  If  the  commiflioners  fail  to  meet  at  the  day  appointed 
by  the  flieriff  or  ftewart,  or  fail  to  divide  the  fliire  or  ftcwartry 
into  diftridb,  within  fix  months  of  their  firft  meeting,  the  flie- 
riff or  ftewart  depute,  under  the  forefaid  penalty,  fliall  be  bound 
to  do  that  work  himfelf ;  and  alio  to  appoint  the  heritors  in  the 
fcvcral  diftridls,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  make  lifts  of  the  public 
roads  as  above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  refolutions  to  him  ; 
and  he  is  empowered  to  fetdc  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of 
variance  among  the  heritors.  If  the  heritors  fail  to  meet,  and  to 
make  a  lift  of  the  roads  as  aforefaid,  this  work  fliall  be  perform- 
ed by  the  flieriff  or  ftewart  depute  himfelf.  And  he  fliall  be 
indemnified  of  whatever  expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting  the  faid 
work,  out  of  the  fums  that  are  to  be  levied  by  authority  of 
this  aft,  in  manner  after  mentioned,  with  an  additional  lUm  for 
his  own  trouble,  to  be  named  by  the  circuit-judges. 

5.  No  perfon  fliall  aft  as  a  commiflioner  upon  this  ftatutc,  but 
who  has  an  eftate  wiriiin  the  county  of  L.  200  Scots  valuation,  or 
is  heir-prefiimptive  to  fuch  an  eftate,  or  is  named  a  commiflioner 
virtute  officii^  under  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling  tot'us  quotUs^  to 
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be  profecuted  before  any  competent  courts  by  z  pbpular  adlion^ 
with  cods  of  fuit ;  the  one  half  to  the  plaintifir^  the  other  half  to 
the  purpofes  of  this  a<Sl. 

6.  Whereas  the  fum  of  lo  d.  diredled  by  the  a6l  1669  ^^  ^  i*^" 
pofed  upon  each  L.  100  of  valued  rent,  is  infiifficient  for  the  pur* 
pofes  therein  exprefled ;  and  whereas  the  fix  days  ilatat»**work  for 
repairing  the  highways  is  in  many  refp«5ls  inconvenient ;  therefore 
inflead  of  the  10  d.  and  inftead  of  the  ftatute-woj'k,  the  com^ 
miffioners,  together  with  the  heritors  pofleiled  of  L.  200  Scots  of 
valued  rent,  five,  whether  commiffioners  or  heritors,  making  a 
quorum,  ihall  annually,  upon  the  faid  lad  Tuesday  of  March^ 
afiefs  each  heritor  in  a  fum  not  exceeding  upon  each 
L.  100  valued  rent ;  the  afTeffinent  impofed  on  the  heritors  to  be 
levied  by  the  coDedor  of  fupply,.  along  with  the  cefe^  and  by  the 
fame  legal  remedies.  The  heritors  are  entitled  to  relieve  them- 
felves  of  the  one  half  of  the  faid  affeffmenrt,  by  laying  the  fame 
upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion  to  their  rents  i  an  heritor  being 
always  confidered  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he  has  in  his  natural 
pofiefilon^ 

7.  With  refpeft  to  boroughs  of  royalty,  regality,  and  barony,, 
and  large  trading  villages,  the  commifilioners  are  empowered  ta 
levy  from  each  houieholder,  a  fum  not  exceeding  2  s.  yearly, 
more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  afleilinent  of  the  fhire,  to  be.  paid 
within  forty  days  after  notice  given,  under  the  penalty  of  double, 
befides  expence  of  procefs.  Provided^  that  any  of  dieie  houfe^ 
holders  who  have  coimtry-farms,  by  which  they  contribute  to  re- 
lieve their  landlords  as  above  mentioned,  ihall  be  exempted  6rora 
this  part  of  the  aileflment* 

8.  If  the  commiffioners  and  heritors  negledl  to  afTefs  their  fhire^ 
^r  name  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  to  be  an  elufory  afleffinent,  infufiicieat 
to  anfwer  the  purppfes  of  this  adl,  the  court  of  jufticiary,  or  the 
circuit-judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and  required  to  lay  on 
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the  higheft  affeflment  that  is  made  lawful  by  this  ac^. ,  In  cafe  of 
a  total  omiflion,  the  commiflioners  and  heritors  who,  by  negledl- 
ing  to  convene  without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have  occafioned 
the  faid  omiffion,  Qiall  be  fubjedled  each  of  them  to  a  penalty  of 
L.  fto  Sterling.  And  to  make  thefe  penalties  eflfedtual,  the  truftees 
for  fiiheries  and  manu£si6lures  are  appointed  to  fue  for  the  fame 
before  the  court  oE  fef&on,  and  to  apply  the  fame,  when  reco- 
vered, to  any  ufeful  purpofe  within  the  (hire,  efpecially  to  the 
purpofes  of  this  zA.  And  to  preferve  the  (aid  fines  entire  for  the 
public  fervice,  the  truftees  fhall  be  entitled  to  cofts  of  fuit. 

9.  The  fums  levied  as  aforefaid  fhall  be  laid  out  annually  upon 
the  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  for  making,  repairing,  or 
improving  the  fame ;  proceeding  regularly  with  the  reparation  ac« 
cording  to  the  fcheme  or  plan  ordered  as  above  to  be  fettled  in  each 
(hire  and  ftewartry. 

10.  With  refpedl  to  roads  that  are  not  the  firft  in  order,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  interim  proviiion  by  this  adl  during  repara*-* 
tion  of  the  more  frequented  roads,  the  commiflioners  are  impower- 
ed  to  exadl  from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  (latute-work  ac* 
cording  to  the  ads  prefently  in  force,  to  be  applied  to  thofe  fe- 
condary  roads.  The  ftatut^work  is  not  to  be  demanded  unlefs 
for  this  purpofe ;  and  is  to  ceafe  totally  after  the  highways  have^ 
by  means  of  the  prefent  adl,  been  once  totally  repaired. 

1 1.  The  commiflioners  and  heritors,  at  all  their  meetings,  fhall 
bear  their  own  charges. 

12.  The  claufe  in  the  adl  1661,  empowering  heritors,  at  the 
fight  of  the  fherifF,  to  cafl  about  highways  for  their  convenience^ 
(hall  be  repealed ;  and  it  fhall  be  declared  unlawful^  in  time  co- 
ming, to  turn  about  or  change  any  highway,  unlefs  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  as  by  fhortening  it,  carrying  it  through  firmer 
ground,  or  making  it  more  level ;  and  to  that  purpofe  the  com- 
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miflloners  Ihall  be  impowered  to  turn  about  highways,  as  alio  to 
widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  free  of  ditches.  But 
the  commiflioners  ftiall  have  no  power  to  carry  a  road  through  any 
houfe,  garden,  orchard,  or  pleafure-ground. 

13.  The  commiflioners  Ihall  have  power  to  take  from  the  adja-* 
cent  lands,  ftones,  fand,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for  making 
the  highways,  paying  always  for  the  damage  done. 

14.  With  refpedl  to  high-roads  which  bound  the  properties  of 
neighbouring  heritors,  and  which  it  may  be  found  neceflary  to  alter 
or  widen,  the  commiflioners  ftiall  be  empowered  to  adjudge  to  one 
heritor  any  finall  bits  of  ground  cut  off  from  the  other  by  the  road 
fo  altered  ;  and  if  land  cannot  be  given  for  land,  to  make  a  com- 
penfation  in  money,  valuing  the  land  at  the  current  price  of  the 
country. 

15.  In  order  to  prevent  water  ftagnating  on  the  highways,  the 
commiflioners  fliall  be  impowered  to  make  ditches  or  drains 
through  neighbouring  grounds  ;  and  fuch  ditches  or  drains  fliall 
be  prefervcd  entire  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  or  at  their 
charges. 

16.  As  the  forefaid  afleflTment,  after  repairing  the  highways, 
may  not  be  fuflGicient  for  building  bridges,  or  making  ferries, 
where  rivers  are  large;  any  five  of  the  commiflioners  may,  for 
building  bridges,  or  making  ferries,  eftablifli  a  pontage  or  toll ; 
fo  much  for  horfes,  fo  much  for  horned  cattle,  and  fo  much  for 
ftieep,  and  the  double  for  each  beaft:  in  a  wheel- carriage.  Upon 
the  credit  of  the  toll,  the  faid  commiflioners  may  borrow  money, 
to  be  employed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or  ferry  where  the  toll  is 
gathered.  But  before  borrowing  the  money,  an  eftimate  muft  be 
made  of  the  expence  of  the  work.  After  the  work  is  finiflied,  the 
fum  beflowed  on  it  muft  be  afcertained  :  an  accurate  account  muft 
be  kept  of  the  gradual  payment  of  this  fum  by  the  toll  j  and  when 

it 
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it  is  completely  paid,  the  commiffioners  mud  declare  the  bridge 
or  ferry  to  be  free. 

1 7.  The  determinations  of  the  commiffioners  fliall  be  final,  un- 
lefe  complained  of  in  manner  following. 

18.  If  any  heritor  apprehend  that  undue  preference  is  given  to 
a  certain  highway,  or  conceive  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  order 
or  lentence  of  the  commiffioners,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him,  with- 
in forty  days  of  the  a^  comj^aiued  of,  to  enter  a  complaint  in 
the  court  of  feffion  ;  and  the  judgement  upon  fuch  complaint  fhall 
be  final.  But  fuch  complaint  ffiall  only  be  effcdlual  for  damages, 
and  fhall  not  flay  execution  of  the  work.  At  the  fame  time,  no 
complaint  fhall  be  admitted  till  fecurity  be  given  to  pay  full  cofls, 
in  cafe  the  plaintiff  be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways,  bridges,  or  ferries,  to 
continue  in  force,  unlefs  as  far  as  altered  by  this  a(fl, 

20.  An  annual  flate  of  what  is  done  by  virtue  of  this  a<fl,  made 
up  by  the  commiffioners,  or  their  clerk,  fhall,  before  the  lafl  Tuef^ 
day  of  March,  be  laid  befwe  the  truftees  for  fifhcries  and  manu- 
fa<5lures,  in  order  to  be  made  a  part  of  their  annual  report  to  the 
King ;  and  thefe  truflees  fhall  diredl  proper  perfbns  to  infpeiSl 
what  work  is  done  upon  the  high-^rpads^  and  in  what  manner. 
Upon  any  milapplication  or  embezzlement  of  the  money  levied, 
any  negle<5l  in  levying,  or  any  wrong  done  to  the  pubHc,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  this  ad,  the  truflees  are  required  to  fct 
on  foot  and  profecute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in  law  or  equity, 
provided  the  profecution  be  commenced  within  a  year  after  the 
offence. 

^/^r/.  Ought  not  broad  wheels  to  be  required  I 

Con- 
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Considerations    on    the    preceding    Plan. 


H  E  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this  branch  of  public  police, 
are  numerous ;  fome  enadled  while  Scotland  was  a  feparatc 
kingdom,  fome  after  its  union  with  England.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  regulations 
eftabliflied  by  thefe  laws  :  they  ire  generally  known ;  and  in  the 
late  abridgement  of  our  ftatute-law,  they  are  all  recapitulated  with 
brevity  and  precifion.  It  fiiall  fuffice  curforily  to  obferve,  that 
the  adls  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  form  the  ground- 
work of  our  regulations  concerning  highways  :  the  later  adls  are 
little  more  than  explanatory  of  the  former. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  legiflature,  that  high- 
ways fhould  be  repaired  by  thofe  who  are  employed  in  hufbandry; 
and  accordingly,  the  fix  days  annual  labour  is,  in  the  (latutes  of 
Charles  II.  impoled  upon  them  only. 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  to  the  (late  of  Scotland  at  that 
period.  During  thelaft  century,  we  had  little  inland  commerce 
to  require  good  roads,  except  that  of  corn  carried  to  market ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  impofe  upon  hufbandmen  the 
burden  of  repairing  highways.  Thefe  perfons,  at  the  fame  time, 
pafling  the  whole  fummer  in  idlenefs,  unlefs  when  called  to  per- 
form perfonal  fervices  to  capricious  and  unfeeling  landlords,  could 
not  think  it  a  hardfhip  to  have  fome, part  of  their  time  employed 
in  ferving  themfelves  inftead  of  their  landlords. 

That  annual  labour  upon  highways,  limited  to  a  few  days, 
fliould  be  required  from  men  in  that  condition,  appears  not  im- 
juft.     And  why  may  we  not  fuppofe  the  legiflature  at  that  time 
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capable  of  fuch  enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  this  method  for  repair^ 
ing  highways,  in  order  to  bring  on  gradually  a  habit  of  labour 
and  induftry  ?  But  the  ccmdition  of  Scotland  at  prefent  difiers 
widely  from  what  it  was  in  the  rejgn  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  re- 
gulations for  repairing  highways  which  were  then  proper,  have, 
by  alteration  of  circumflaaces,  become  both  imjuft  and  inexpe- 
dient. 

Unjuft  they  have  become  in  a  high  degree.  Inland  com** 
merce,  which  begins  to  flourilh  in  Scotland,  is  greatly  promoted 
by  good  roads ;  and  every  dealer,  and  indeed  every  traveller, 
profits  by  them.  ,But  no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good  roads 
than  day*labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  commonly  called  cottars ; 
and  yet  thefe  chiefly  are  burdened  with  the  reparation.  Such 
men,  at  the  fame  tiuM  having  commonly  many  children,  find  it 
difficult  to  fupport  their  families,  even  with  their  utmoit  induftry. 
:^  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft,  than  to  impofe  upon  fuch  men  an* 

^r  annual  tax  of  fix  days  labour  for  repairing  roads,  the  goodnefs  of 

which  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  their  convenience. 

Our  prefent  laws  are  inexpedient,  as  well  a»  unjuft.  In  the 
l:.  firft  place,  a  tax  of  this  nature  diicourages  the  propagation  of 

children,  in  which  the  ftrength  of  a  ftate  ccMififts :  the  poor  Ia*« 
bourer  ought  to  be  encouraged  with  a  reward,  inftead  of  beings 
difcouraged  with  a  tax.  In  the  next  place,  cottars  called  out  to 
perform  the  ftatute*woric,  obey  with  reluctance,  and  trifle  away 
time  without  doing  any  thing  efledtual.  To  enforce  the  law,* 
and  ta  compel  fuch  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to  the  gentlemen 
who  are  empowered  to  execute  the  law :  they  cannot  punHh  witb 
rigour  or  firmneis,  men  who  have  fb  good  reafon  to  decline  the 
fervice :  they  are  foon  diigufl:ed  with  being  taikmafters,  and  the 
generality  defift  altogether. 

Laws  concerning  private  property  are  always  kept  in  (^(er^ 
vance,  and  they  execute  themfelves,   as  is  commonly  exprefled,, 
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becaufe  there  are  always  a  multitttde  of  individuals  ftrongly  inte- 
relied  to  have  them  executed.  But  in  making  public  laws,  the 
great  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  lay  down  efFedlual  meafures  for 
putting  them  in  execution ;  and  by  what  means  to  make  fuch 
laws  execute  themfelves,  is  one  of  the  mod  intricate  problems  in 
politics.  Our  laws  concerning  highways,  are  eminently  defective 
in  that  refpedl :  and  accordingly,  tho*  moft  of  them  have  exiiled 
near  a  century,  they  never  have  at  any  period  been'  executed  to 
imy  extent.  Take  the  following  fpeci'men,  among  many  that 
may  be  urged,  of  this  defed.  Overfeers  are  forc'd  into  the  (er- 
vice  under  a  penalty,  in  order  to  compel  the  peafants  to  perform 
faithfully  their  fix-days  labour.  To  hope  any  good  from  a  reluc- 
tant overfeer  fet  over  a  fet  of  reludlant  labourers,  is  a  fond  con- 
ceit:  it  is*  much  if  his  refentment  tempt  him  not  to  encourage 
their  idlenefs.  In  vain  would  we  expedl,  that  any  overfeer,  with- 
out a  fuitable  reward,  will  etert  himfelf  in  promoting  the  work. 

To  remedy  the  hardihip  of  laying  the  burden  of  reparation  up- 
on thofe  who  are  leaft  able  and  leaft  benefited,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  this  remedy  efFedlual,  is  the  purpofe  of  the  forego- 
ing plan.  And  upon  confidering  the  matter  in  its  different  viewSj 
the  only  method  that  promifes  fuccefs,  appears  to  be  a  county- 
tax  laid  upon  land  according  to  the  valuation,  and  a  capitation- 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the  la- 
bouring poor,  and  lay  the  burden  where  it  ought  to  be  laid : 
and  the  law  will  execute  itfelf,  if  that  effeiSl  can  be  hoped  from 
any  public  law.  Effedlual  meafures  are  laid  down  for  levying 
the  tax  :  and,  if  once  levied,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  al- 
lowed to  lie  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the  colledlor  ;  for  every 
heritor  will  be  anxious  to  have  fome  part  employed  for  his  bene- 
fit. The  danger  will  rather  be  of  fadlious  difputes  about  the  dis- 
tribution. This  danger  alfo  is  attempted  to  be  prevented ;  and, 
it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 

Some 
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Some  narrow-minded  perfons  may  poflibly  grudge  a  tax,  that 
loads  the  prefent  generation  for  the  advantage  of  thoie  who  £ome 
after :  but  is  it  rational  to  grudge,  that  others  fhould  benefit  by 
meafures  evidently  calculated  for  advancing  our  own  intereft  ?  Let 
us  fuppofe,  that  the  heritors  of  a  (hire  were  to  concert  meafures 
in  common,  for  improving  their  lands :  to  make  good  roads  would 
be  one  efiecftual  meafure;  for  fuppofing  the  reparation  to  coft 
L.  5000,  their  eftates  would  be  bettered  double  that  fum. 

To  conclude :  It  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  any  regulations  con- 
cerning highways,  or  concerning  any  branch  of  police,  can  be  Co 
framed  as  to  pleafe  every  individual.  Wife  men  are  praiflicable 
nlen,  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make  conceit 
fions  in  order  to  promote  a  general  good,  if  without  fiich  concef* 
fions  it  cannot  be  obtained.  Better  far  to  have  a  good  law,  tho* 
in  our  opinion  defedlive  in  fome  articles,  than  to  have  no  law  at 
all,  or,  which  is  worfe,  a  law  eminently  dcfedlive,  imjuft,  and 
inexpedient. 
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